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LESSONS FOR 1924 
FIRST QUARTER 


JANUARY—MARCH 
Outline of Old Testament History: From Abraham to Solomon 
First Half of a Six Months’ Course 


Lesson Page 
I. Jan. 6 A Chosen Leader and a Chosen 
Waid Meets star os siclaa ct es eG otapetors Genrgi2:1nton25-1O ae 23 
II. Jan. 13 The Long Sojourn in Egypt....... Gen. 37 to 50 inclusive. 32 
III. Jan. 20 Moses Called to Deliver Israel... Ex. 1.1 to 12.36........ 40 
IV. Jan. 27 Israel Saved at the Red Sea....... EXT] 37 ato 18:2 724 see ae 49 
Ex), 1911 to) 24.8" Levys 
V. Feb. 3 What Israel Learneg at Sinai..... 19% Deut. 4.32-30 .... 57 
Num. 13.17 to 14.453 
Wile hebretomebhes Pailireat Kadesh.csccne ss Deut 26-40 sees 65 
VII. Feb. 17 Joshua and the Conquest of Canaan. Josh. 1to11; 23; and 24 74 
VIII. Feb. 24 The Period of the Judges ....... Judges*2ktomi10. seme 83 
IX. Mar. 2 The Revival under Samuel ....... I, Sallis Is tOn7 ecm te gI 
See Via Ome then ReionnoteSatlenscte ce ete TES anreontOnd 5 menace 100 
hee \iareeromeihemReioneor David meek eer 1 Sam. 16 to 2 Sam. 24¢ 108 
XII. Mar. 23 The Reign of Solomon ........... Teer stort #2) Chr lane li, 
XOMee Mates some Revicw eA Drahaim™ tor SOLOMON set sce welt le tsetse ais 126 


SECOND QUARTER 
APRIL—JUNE 
Outline of Old Testament History 
From the Division of the Kingdom to the Close of the Old Testament 
Second Half of a Six Months’ Course 


I. Apr. 6 The Kingdom Rent Asunder...... THKGUI ZT tO IO 28 qa 130 
1. History of Israel, the Northern 
Kingdom 
II. Apr. 13 Elijah and the Struggle with Baal..1 K. 16.29 to 19.21; 21; 
QUKoet Ta tOva Tne ate 138 
III. Apr. 20 Easter Lesson—The Risen Christ.Mark 16.1-15 .......... 147 
IV. Apr. 27 Amos and Hosea Pleading for 
RigMteousnesss eae cere cote ste Books of Amos and 
Hosea gene screen 155 
V. May 4 The Assyrian Exile of Israel ...... 2 TEtOMl eeperen ctr 164 
II. History of Judah, the Southern 
Kingdom 
VI. May 11 Jehoiada’s Victory over Baal...... 1 K. 14.21 to 15.24; 22; 
Da omeULeANGel 2 aeterts 171 
VII. May 18 Isaiah and the Assyrian Crisis ....2 jieeeg 18-20; Isaiah 26 to A 
Mae eine haa ciae Ctra ee 17 


VIII. May 25 Jeremiah and the Babylonian Crisis. Tee 7,1-20; 9.1-9; 15.I- 
10; 18.1- -12; 25.1-14; 
26.1- 24; 30. 1-32; 38.1- 
QB erictcse tiene cera teers 186 
IX. June 1 The Babylonian Exile of Judah ...2 K. 21 to 25; 2 Ch. 36 193 
X. June 8 Ezekiel Encourages the Exiles.. . Psalm 137.1-6; Ezek. 34 200 


*The entire text to be read is given in this list. Only that portion is printed 
with the treatment of each lesson which has been selected by the Lesson Com- 
mittee. 


XI. June 
XII. June 
XIII. June 


I. July 
. July 
. July 
. July 


. Aug. 


. Aug. 
. Aug. 
. Aug. 
. Aug. 


. Sept. 
. Sept. 
5 Seite, 
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III. The Restoration of Judah — 


15 The Return .and the ' Rebuilding 
of ‘thes Temple. nec cctomestoraes IDyAGW ity RKO! Os agacaoc sc 
22 Reforms under Ezra and Neer to 10; Neh. 5, 8 
ARGGT 3 mee whiten pagers 
29 Review: Rehoboain to Nehemiah.................- att fe 
THIRD QUARTER 
JULY—SEPTEMBER 
The Life of. Jesus. (Harmony of the Gospels) 
I. Opening Period of Christ’s Ministry 
First Part of a Nine Months’ Course 
Ons Chee Birth of Jesusseeer sane. see Likes 2:7-20)0 «ae sates 
13. The Boyhood of Jesus ........... Duker240-52) sea ate 
20a, bhe, Baptism of Jesus »ssan.eecmes Mark Tl=tl¢ ac aaa 
27 The Temptation of Jesus::........ Matt: 4i=1l\ a 6s +n canear 
3 The.First Disciples of Jesus ..... John 1.35-51...--0s- se 
10 The First Miracle of Jesus ...... John 25-15 2.0 s.asweacde 
17 Jesus Cleanses the Temple ....... Jobn 213-220 sees eee 
24 Jesus Talks with Nicodemus ..... John 31-17 =. moses 
31 Jesus Talks with a Samaritan John 4.4-42 ........... 
Woman S02 Eat seca dees 
7 Jesus Heals a Nobleman’s Son ....John 4.46-54 .......... 
14 Jesus Driven from Nazareth .:.... Luke! 4:16-30)@ fs aos 
21 Jesus Makes a Missionary Tour...Mark 1.35-45 .......... 
28 Review: Opening Period of Christ’s 
Ministry: spasms scp cesigecis one Siteatee ee a mee Eee ae teers 
FOURTH QUARTER 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER 
The Life of Jesus (Harmony of the Gospels) 
II, Central Period of Christ’s Ministry 
Second Part of a Nine Months’ Course 
5 The Choice of the Twelve ....... Matt. rost-Si ean 
12 The Sermon ’on the Mount ....... Matt 5) to 7™ <5 .07.ceeee 
19 The Parable of the Sower........ Marlana't-20) eee cose 
26 The Stilling of the Storm ........ Mark ¥4538=AT aeons 
2 The Prodigal Son—World’'s Tem- 
MPerance wo undd yucaga oeioe « verenls uke -25 11-24) 34. eee 
9 The Feeding of the Five Thousand. John 64-15 ........... 
TOs Peterse Gontessionuimassc shine neers Matty 10, 13=20s- ic see 
23 shew ranshourationicns. «98 cla. hile Luke, 9.28-36.....24.:3- 0% 
B00 ne, Good satanitan an... ese: os + LUKESIO.25=37 > ogc 
Pap Lock Mane DOM itd mere ere John! 0:1=41 9... eee 
TAW Nee aisingsorelazarismuees sci s Johit 11i=44 3... cee 
‘21 Christmas Lesson—God’s Gift to the 
Wotldiet: ch sanehete tation neeby ers John 1.14-18; 3.16-21..-. 
28 Review: Central Period of Christ's : i ae 
Ministry orglh. ble cia Bille GYR sLEee BYR iste Dsloce b: efshe ole staprebhersren neers 
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HOME DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


SELECTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


FIRST QUARTER 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 
Jan: 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


‘Jan., 


31. 


. Gen, 46.1-7. 
ee 


Gen. 12:09; 18:17-19, A 
CHOSEN LEADER. 

Gen. 13:12-18. A CHOosEN 
LAND. : 

. Gen. 14:17-24, ABRAM AND 
MELCHIZEDEK.. . 
Gen. 15:7-18. Tur Covzen- 
ANT CONFIRMED. 
Gen. 18.23-33. ABRAHAM 
THE INTERCESSOR. 
Gen. 22.1-14. Gop Trizs 
ABRAHAM. 
Ps. 23. THe LoRD OUR 
LEADER. 

. Gen. 47.1-12,. THe Lone 
Sozvourn IN Ee@ypr. 

. Gen. 37.1-11. JosSEPH’S 
DREAMS. 

. Gen. 37.28-36. JosrmPH 


SoLp INTO E@yprT. 

Gen. 41.33-44. JosEPH 
Mavsé RULER OF EGypt. 
JACOB JOUR- 
NEYS TO Ea@ypr. 

1.1-12, THE GROwTH 


* oF ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


. Ps. 124. GopD’s CARE FOR 
HIS OWN. 
. Ex, 3.1-12. Moss Canuup 


To DELIVER. ISRAEL. 


Ex. 2.1-10. THE BIRTH OF 
MOSES. 

. Ex, 2.11-25. Moss’ FLIGHT 
TO MIDIAN. 
Ex. 5.1-9.: Mosms FAcES 
PHARAOH. : : 
HEmypligielo0. Tur Last 
PLAGUE .THREATENED. 

. Ex. 12.1-11. THR Pass- 


OVER. 
. Ps. 180. TH CRY OF THE 


CAPTIVE. 


Ex, 14:21-31. Isranu SavEep 


AT THE RED. Sma. 


Ex. 14.1-9. IsrazL PuR- 
SUED BY PHARAOH. 
Ex. 14.10-20. Gop PRomM- 
Ishgy DRELIVERANCE. 
Ex. 15.1-11. “Sone oF 
Moses AND MIRIAM. 
, Ex. 15.12-21. Son@ oF 
Moses: AND MIRIAM. 
. Heb, .11.28-29: “Tux Tri- 


‘UMPH OF FAITH. 


Ps. 106.1-9. THANKSGIVIN 


_ FOR DELIVERANCK. . cy 


28. 
29. 


Dt. 4.32-40. WHat ISRAEL 
LEARNED AT SINAI. 

Ex. 19.16-25..: Mosus MnEts 
Gop IN, tHE Mount. 


Vie 


VII. 


NDING 


Ix. 


3 


7 


Jan. 30. 


patil 


xe 
. Hx, 28,20-31. 


. Num. 13.25-33. 
- Num. 14.11-19. 
» Num. 14,26-35. 


. Judges 
» ER: 


« 1S. 7.5-13. 


Ex. 20.1-11. Tum Com- 
MANDMENTS, SHOWING OUR 
RELATION TO GOD. 

Ex. 20.12-21. Tur Com- 
MANDMENTS, SHOWING OUR 
RELATION TO OTHERS. 
23.1-17. SABBATHS 
AND FEASTS. 

JEHOVAH'S 
COVENANT AT SINAI. 


. Ps. 95.1-7. PRAISE TO JE- 
HOVAH. 
. Num, 14,1-10. THE FaAtIL- 


URE AT KADESH. 
Num. 13.17-24. 'THr SPIES 
SENT TO CANAAN. 

THE Ru- 


PORT OF THE SPIRES. 

Mosss’ In- 
TERCESSION. 

RESULTS OF 
THE FAILURE. 


. Dt. 32.44-47. Moszs’ FINAL 
CHARGE. 
Rom, 8.31-39. ‘Morn THAN 
CONQUERORS.” 


. Josh, 1.1-9. JOSHUA AND THE 


CONQEST OF CANAAN. 


. Dt. 81.1-8. Mosns anv 
JOSHUA. 

. Dt. 81.14-23. JosHua Com- 
MISSIONED. 

. Josh. 6.12-21. THe FALL OF 
JERICHO. i 
Josh. 14.6-15. CawuzEB’s In- 
HERITANCE. 

. Josh. 24.14-18. JosHuA’s 
FAREWELL. 

Ps. 47. Gop, THE KING OF 


THE EARTH. 


. Judges 2.16-18; 7.2-8. Tum 


PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 
Judges 4.1-10. Barak AND 
DEBORAH. 

Judges 6,11-22. GIDEON VIB- 
ITED BY THE ANGEL. 
Judges 7.1-14. GIDEON AND 
HIS THREE HUNDRED. 


. Judges 15.9-20. SAMSON AND 


THE PHILISTINES. 
16.20-31. Samson 
DIES WITH HIS ENEMIES. 
82.1-7. FORGIVENESS 
AND TRUST. 


THE REVIVAL 
UNDER SAMUEL. 

18. 3.1-10. _.SaAMuUEL’S VIS- 
ION AND CALL. 


..18.7.1-3.. BRINGING UP THE 


ARK. 


2K. 23.:1-142 A: REVIVAL 


. UNDER JOSIAH. 


Acts. 19.8-20. 
In. EPHESUS. 


Ay REVIVAL 


xi. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


. Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar, 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1. 
2. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 


24, 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
80. 
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Rev. 3.14-22. Tur WAITING 
SAVIOR. 

Ps. 51.1-10. A PRAYER FOR 
PARDON. 

18S. 15.13-23. THs REIGN 
oF SAUL. 

. 18. 10,1-9. SAuL ANOINTED. 
18. 10.17-27. SauL CHOSEN 
KING 
bali 11.1-11. Savun’s Vre- 
is. "15.10-16. Saut’s Drs- 
OBEDIENCE. 

18. 15.17-28. Sauu’s Rz- 
JECTION. 

Ps. 139.1-12. Gop’s Om- 
NISCIENOB. 


2S. 7.18-26; 8.14b,15. THE 
REIGN OF DAVID. 

LS elie. £1 8 DaviID 
ANOINTED AT BETHLEHEM. 
18S. 17.41-49, Davip AND 
GOLIATH. 

1S. 18.1-9. DAvID AND 
JONATHAN. 


28.5.1-10. Davin CROWNED 
Kine oF Aut ISRAEL. 
Ps. 27. Davyip’s TRUST IN 


Gop. 
Ps. 24, Tur KING or GLORY 
ENTERING ZION. 


2Ch. 1.7-12. THE REIGN 
or SoLoMon. 

1K. 11.6-11. THs REien 
OF SOLOMON. 

1 K. 3.4-15. SoLomon’s 
WIsE CHOICE. 

1K. 8.54-65. THe TEMPLE 
DEDICATED. 

Prov. 4.1-19. A PATERNAL 
EXHORTATION. 

Eccl. 12.1-10. REMEMBER- 
ING Gop IN YOUTH. 

Ps, 45.1-7. THr KiIn@’s 


BEAUTY AND MAJESTY. 


Gen. 12.1-7. A .CHOSEN 
LEADER AND A CHOSEN 
LAND. 

Ex. 3.1-12. Moses Cauuep 
TO DELIVER ISRAEL. 

Dt. 4.32-40. WHat ISRAEL 
LEARNED AT SINAI. 

Josh. 1.1-9. JOSHUA AND 
THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 
18S. 7.5-138. THe REVIVAL 
UNDER SAMUEL. 


2S. 7.18-26: 8.14b,15. THE 
REIGN OF Davin. 
Ps. 138. THANKSGIVING 


FOR JEHOVAH’S Favor. 


SECOND QUARTER 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


. Mar. 31, 1K. 12,1-5. 


A ORY FOR 


JUSTICE. 
1K. 12.12-20.. Tur Kina- 
DOM RENT ASUNDER. 

. 1K. 12.25-33. Poxnrricos 
PROFANING RELIGION. 
1K. 138.1-6. Gop’s Jupa- 
MENT PREDIOTED. 
1K. 15.25-30. Tuer Evin 


END oF AN Eviu Hovussz. 
1K. 16.8-16, TH TERRORS 
oF Orvin War. 

Ps. 1383. THE BRAUTY OF 
BROTHERHOOD. 


II. 


LET: 


TVie 


VI. 


Vit 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
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29. 


. 1K. 17.7-16. 
B nbaiee, 


. Mk. 16,.1-8. 


eres 


. Hosea 11.1-9. 


I K.17.1-6. Gop NURTURES 
A New LEADER. 

A Wipow’s 
CHARITY AND RECOMPENSE. 
L821 7-240 
TROUBLER OF ISRAEL.” 

1 K.18.36-39. THz VICTORY 
OVER BAAL. 
1K. 19.19-16. 
SMALL VOICE.” 
2K. 2.1-11. THe TRANSLA- 
TION OF ELIJAH. 

Ps. 15. A CITIZEN OF THE 
KIn@poM. 


“A STILL 


Tur EMPTY 


TOMB. 

Mk. 16.9-15. REVELATIONS 
OF THE RISEN CHRIST. 

2 Cor. 5.15-21. RISING WITH 
CHRIST. 

Phil. 3.8-14. “THE POWER 
OF HIS RESURRECTION.” 
Eph, 1.15-23. THE EXAL- 
TATION OF CHRIST. 

Rom. 8.31-39. THE EVER- 
PRESENT LOVE OF CHRIST. 
16.5-11. Our DELIV- 
ERER FROM DEATH. 


Amos. 6.1-6. PUTTING 
AWAY THE Evin Day. 
Amos. 5.10-17. JEHOVAH 
PLEADING FOR RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 

Hosea 4.6-10, DESTRUCTIVE 
IGNORANCE. 

Hosea 6.1-6. THE SAVING 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

Hosea 10.9-15. ISRAEL'S 
SOWING AND REAPING. 
THE BANDS 
OF HIS LOVE. 

Isa. 55.6-13. REPENTANCE 
AND Gop’'s FAVoR. 


2K.17.6-12. THe ASSYRIAN 
EXILE OF ISRAEL. 
Amos. 4.6-13,. ISRAEL’S 
DooM FORETOLD. 


30. Amos 5.1-9. THE WARNING 


. 1K. 22.18-28. 


. Isa. 37.1-7, 


IGNORED. 

2K. 17.18-18. IsrazL Un: 
REPENTANT. 

2K, 17.24-29. FOREIGNERS 


BROUGHT INTo SAMARIA. 
2K. 17.30-36. MixEp Wor- 
SHIP. 

Ps. 119.33-40. A PRAYER 
FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


1 K, 22.1-9. SzeKInG Gop’s 
CouUNSEL. 

TRUE AND 
FALsE PROPHEOY. 


2K. 11.1-4. JoasH Savep. 
2 K. 11.9:12. JoasH 
CROWNED. 

. 2K. 11,18-17. ATHALIAH’S 
DEATH 
2K. 11.18-21. VIOTORY 
OVER BAAL. 
Ps.1. TH RIGHTEOUS AND 


THE WICKED. 


Isa, 36.1-10, AssyRIa Dr- 
FIES ISRAEL, 
Isa. 36.13-20. AssyRIA Dz- 


FIES ISRAEL'S Gop. 
IsataH’s Cour- 
AGE. 


VIII. 


IX. 


xI. 


XII. 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 


June 
June 
June 


June 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 


. 2K, 22.8-13, 
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Isa. 37.14-20. HxrzeKIan’s 
PRAYER FOR DELIVERANOE. 
Isa. 37.21-29. ARROGANCE 
REBUKED. 

Isa. 37.80-388, 
OVER ASSYRIA. 


Victory 


Ps, 46. “Our REFUGE AND 
STRENGTH.” 

. Jer. 26.1-7. JEREMIAH’S 
WARNING. 


. Jer. 26.8-16. JEREMIAH AND 


THE BABYLONIAN ORISIS. 


Jer. 7.1-7. FALSE AND TRUE 
WORSHIP. 
Jer. 9.1-9. D8CEITFULNESS 
AVENGED. 


Jer. 15.5-10. THe PROPHET’S 
ANQUISH. 


Jer. 18.1-18. THR PorTrer 
AND THE CLAY. 
. Ps. 22.1-8. SuPPLICATION 


AND CONFIDENCE. 


Tur Book or 
THE LAw DISCOVERED. 

2K. 23.1-6. A NarionaL 
REFORMATION. 

2 K, 23.21-27. REPENTANCE 
Too Lats. 

2 Ch. 36.11-16. THe Finan 
REBELLION. 


. 2 Ch, 36.17-21. Tur Doom 
DESCENDS. 
Ps. 137. TH Sorrows oF 
THE EXILES. 
Ps, 80.1-7. A PRAYER FOR 
SALVATION. 
Ezek. 34.1-6. Fausz SHEP- 


HERDS. 
Ezek. 34.11-16. THr FLocK 
or GoD 


oD. 
. Ezek, 34.23-31. SHOWERS OF 


BLESSING. 


. Ezek, 33.7-16, THk WatTcH- 


MAN OF ISRAEL. 
Ezek. 36.22-28. GRAcIOUS 
BLESSINGS PROMISED. 


. Ezek. 39.25-29. A SIGN TO 
THE NATIONS. 
Jn. 10.11-16. THE Goop 
SHEPHERD. 


Ezra 1.1-11, THe REBUILD- 
ING OF THE TEMPLE COM- 
MANDED. 

. Ezra 3,8-13. REBUILDING 
BEGUN. 
Ezra 4.1-6. THE WorRK 
HINDERED. 

. Ezra 4.17-24. THE Work 
STOPPED. 
Ezra 6.1-12. BUILDING RBE- 
SUMED. 
Ezra 6.13-18. THz TEMPLE 
DEDICATED. 

. Ps. 126. THr Joyruu RzE- 


TURN. 


Ezra 10,.7-12. Isranu SzEp- 
ARATED FROM THE HzA- 
THEN. 

Neh. 5.1-5. A COMPLAINT 
AGAINST OPPRESSION. 


Neh. 5.6-13. NEHEMIAH 
ABOLISHES USURY. 
Neh. 8.1-8. Gop’s Law 


AGAIN PROCLAIMED, 
Neh. 8.9-18. A Day or Sor- 
ROW AND JOY. 


XIII. 


be 


III. 


IV. 


June 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Neh. 13.15-22. NEHEMIAH 
ENFORCES THE SABBATH 
Law. 


Hosea 14,1-8. THz HEALER 
OF THE NATIONS. 


Amos 5.18-24, THn Day or 
JEHOVAH. 

Isa, 1.10-20. ForRMALISM 
AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Jer. 31.27-34. THk GuLoRY 
OF THE GOSPEL. 

Ezek. 18.25-32. THn EQUAL 
Way OF THE LORD. 

Mal, 4.1-6. THr VICTORY OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Joel 3.9-16. THs JUDGMENT 
OF THE NATIONS. 

Micah 4.1-5. Gop’s PROMISE 
OF PEACE. 


THIRD QUARTER 
June 30, Lk. 2,7-14. THe BIRTH OF 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 


July 
July 


JESUS. 

1. Lk. 2,.15-20. THr SHuEP- 
HERDS SEE THE CHILD. 

2. Lk, 2.22-32. Jesus Dkzpt- 
CATED TO GOD. 

8. Gen. 33.1-5. CHILDREN ARE 
Gop’'s GIFT, 

4, Ps. 8. CHILDREN GLORIFY 
Gop. 

5. Jn. 1.1-8. JESUS REVEALS 
Gop. 

6. Isa, 11.1-5. THE RIGHTEOUS 
CHILD. 

7. Lk, 2.40-52. THz BoyrHoop 
OF JESUS. 

8. 2Tim. 3.14-17. THE Boy 
AND HIS BIBLE. 

. 1S, 1.21-28. THz Boy AND 
HIS CHURCH. 

10. Mt. 18.1-6. THz CHILD AND 
THE KINGDOM. 

11, Jn. 6.5-14. THz Boy WHO 
HELPED. 

12, Mt. 21.12-17. CHILDREN 
WORSHIPING. 

13. Ps. 119.9-16. GuIpED IN 
THE Way. 

14, Mk, 1.1-11. TH BaprismM 
oF JESUS. 

15, Mt. 38.13-17. FULFILLING 
ALL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

16. Phil, 2.5-11. CONFESSING 
CHRIST. 

17. 1 Jn. 5,18-21. BEING IN 
OHRIST. 

18. Acts 9.10-18. THE BapTisM 
oF SAUL, 

19. Mt. 28.16-20. BapTisM TO 
BE OBSERVED. 

20. Isa, 42.1-4. JEHOVAH'S 
CHOSEN SERVANT. 

21. Mt. 4.1-11. THs TEMpPTa- 
TION OF JESUS. 

22. Heb. 4.12-16. Curist SyM- 
PATHIZES WITH THE 
TEMPTED. 

23, Lk. 22.31-38. Onrist IN- 
TEROHDES FOR THE TEMP- 
TED. 

24. Heb. 2.10-18. CHRIST 
HELPS THE TEMPTED. 

25. 1 Thess. 3.1-10. SATAN THE 


TEMPTER, 


VI. Aug. 


VII. Aug. 


VIII. Aug. 


IX. Aug. 
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. Jas. 1,1-12. THe MEANING 


or TEMPTATION. 


. Ps, 124. THE Diving HELP- 


ER ACKNOWLEDGED. 


. dn. 1.35-42, Pornrine Mrn 


TO JESUS. 


. Jn. 1.43-51. Jesus FINDING 


Mr 


N. 
. Lk. 8.34-38. REQUIREMENTS 


FOR DISCIPLESHIP. 


. dn. 10.11-18. FOLLOWING 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


. Heb. 13.16-21. FOLLOWING 


THE GREAT SHEPHERD. 


. 1 Pet. 5.1-11. FOLLOWING 


THE CHIEF SHEPHERD. 


. Prov. 38.13-18. WuspoM’s 


Happy WAYS. 


. dn, 2.1-11. THe First Mir- 


ACLE OF JESUS. 


. Mt, 8.18-27. CHRIST’s Pow- 


ER OVER NATURE. 


aeMEt: 15.21-28. CHRIST’S 


POWER OVER Evi SPIRITS. 


. Lk, 6.12-19. CHRIST’s Pow- 


ER OVER DISEASE. 
Lk. 7.11-17. CHRIstT’s Pow- 
ER OVER DEATH. 


. dn. 20.24-31. MIRACLES 


STRENGHTHEN FAITH. 


. Ps. 108.1-6. Tur Trsti- 


MONY OF TRUST. 


. dn. 2.13-22. JESUS CLEAN- 


SES THE TEMPLE. 


pal Tim. 3.14-16. THE 


CHURCH, Gop’s Hovussz. 


. Eph. 1.15-28. THz CHURCH, 


CuHRIST’s Bopy. 


. Eph. 5.22-30. CHRIST THE 


HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


- 1 Cor. 6.8-11. A CLEANSED 


PEOPLE. a 

Ie (Oor 3.16-28. TH 
TEMPLE. OF GOD. 

Ps. 15. A CuEAN LIFE. 


. dn. 3.1-17. Jesus Tauks 


WITH NICODEMUS. 


. dn. 1,1-18. BORN oF Gop. 
. 1 Jn. 2.25-29. .BoRN oF 


CHRIST. 
Titus 3.1-7. BoRN OF THE 
Houy SPIriv. , 


. Ezek. 86.22-27. A New 


HEART, . 
Eph. 4.17-24. THe NEw 
MAN. 


. Isa. 11.1-9. THz BRANCH 


THAT BRINGS BLESSINGS. 


. Jn. 4,4-14. Jesus TauKs 


WITH A SAMARITAN Wo- 
MAN. 


. Jn. 4.24-38: WuHite Har- 


VEST FIELDS. 


. Isa. 44.3-8. THe Spirit 


PROMISED. 


. dn. 7.37-44, THE SaTIsry- 


ING CHRIST. 
Isa. 41.17-20. Gop’s Gra- 
CIOUS PROVISION. 


. Hab. 2.9-14. EartH FILLED 


WITH THE ‘TRUTH. 
Ps. 25.1-7. “THe Gop or 
MY SALVATION. 


Jn.. 4.46-54. Jesus Haus 
A NOBLEMAN’S Son. 

2. K,.20.1-7. Gop HrEats a 
KING. 
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xI. 


XII. 


2.4 


II. 


Sept. 3. Phil. 2.25-30.. HEALING 
SHows Gop’s MERCY. 
Sept. 4. Lk. 5.17-26. HEALING 
SHows Gop’s POWER. 
Sept. .5. Isa. 38.16-22.. HEALING 
SHows Gop’s LOVE. 
6. Mt. 9.18-31. FAITH FOR 
HEALING. 
7. Ps. 130.1-8. HopgE FOR THE 
HOPELESS. : 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 8. Lk. 4,16-21. -Jusus’s IN- 
AUGURAL. 

Sept. 9. Lk. 4.22-30. Jesus DRIVEN 
FROM NAZARETH. 

Sept. 10. Jn. 1.9-14. “His OWN RE- 
CEIVED HIM NOT.” 

Sept. 11. Jn. 5.37-47. THz Jews Dis- 
BELIEVE. 

Sept. 12. Lk. 22.66-71. THr CHIEF 
PRIESTS DISBELIEVE. 

Sept. 13. Jn. 7.1-9. CHRIsT’s BRETH- 
REN DISBELIEVE. 

Sept. 14. Isa. 61.1-3, 10, 11. CHRistT’s 
MISSION. 


Sept. 15. Mk. 1.35-45. Jesus MaKkzs 
A MISSIONARY TOUR. 

Sept. 16. Acts 10.34-43. THE Mrts- 
SIONARY PATTERN. 

Sept. 17. Mt. 28.16-20.. CHRIST'S 
PARTING COMMAND. 

Sept. 18. Mt. 25. 34-40. HELPING 
PEOPLE. 

Sept. 19. Isa. 60.1-11..A MISSIONARY 
CALL. 

Sept. 20. Lk. 19.29-40. THE PERSIST- 
ENCE OF THE GOSPEL. 

Sept. 21. Ps. 65.1-7. “UNTO THEE 
SHALL ALL FLESH COME.” 


Sept. 22. Jn. 3.7-17. THr PuRPOSE 
oF CHRIST’S COMING. 

Sept. 23. Lk. 2.7-16. THr BIRTH OF 
JESUS. 

Sept. 24. Lk. 2.41-52. THr BoyHoop 
OF JESUS. 

Sept. 25, Mk, 1.1-11. THz Baprism 
or JESUS. 

Sept. 26. Mt. 4.1-11. Tur Trmpra- 
TION OF JESUS. 

Sept. 27. Jn. 1.35-45. First FoLLow- 
ERS OF JESUS. 

Sept. 28. Isa. 55.1-18. Gop’s InvitTa- 
TION. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


Sept. 29. Mt. 10.1-8. THz CHOICE oF 
THE TWELVE. 

Sept. 30. Mt. 4.18-25. “FisHERS oF 
MEN.” 


Oct. 1. Lk. 5.1-11. ForsaKIn@ ALL. 

Oct. 2. Mt. 9.9-18. “FoLLOw Mx.” 

Oct. 3. Mk. 5.35-48) THe INNER 
CIRCLE. 

Oct. 4. Jn. 1.43-51. WINNING ONZE 
BY ONE. 

Oct. 5. Isa. 40.1-8. Tor GOSPEL 
PROCLAIMED. 

Oct. 6. Mt. 5.1-12. Tom BEATITUDES. 

Oct. 7. Mt. 5.18-20. SaLbT anp 
Lieut. 

Oct. . Mt. 5.21-32. FuLriiiine 

. THE Law. 

Oct. 9. Mt. 5.38-48.: Tar Sxrconp 
MILE. 2 

Oct. 10. Mt. 6.5:15. Tum Purrect 
PRAYER. . 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
IMPROVED UNIFORM COURSE FOR 1924 


o 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The Attitude of Young People toward Religion. In the press and from the 
pulpit, and in the conversation of thoughtful men and women anywhere, one 
reads of and hears stressed the attitude of the young men and women of today 
toward religion. They are not atheists, these young people; rather are they 
agnostics. We cannot call them irreligious so much as indifferent to religion. 
Doubtless the youth of every age has been looked upon somewhat askance by 
their elders as radical or irreligious, and yet, to quote a writer in The Yale 
Review for the current month, “It is certainly true that not often has the change 
in religious attitude from one generation to another been so great as has the 
change that we are observing today. A large proportion of our young men 
and women not only do not know what they believe in religious and cosmic 
matters, but in an unusual degree have little care to come to any conclusion, 
They feel much less need of a creed or of any definite form of faith than most 
youthful generations have felt. The inspiration of the Scriptures does not interest 
young people. Neither do the Scriptures.” 

This attitude is commonly attributed either to the effects of the War, or 
to poor instruction in our present Church-schools. My conviction is that we 
do not go back far enough in our search for the cause, that the time to have 
prevented this result was a generation ago. The fathers and mothers and teachers 
of our young people of college age today were not themselves rightly taught. 
Listen to these words of Phillips Brooks preached forty years ago :— 

“I want to urge with all the force I can upon those to whom the training of 
children is intrusted, the absolute need of perfect truthfulness in children’s religious 
training. Religious truth has passed in many people’s minds into new forms. Men 
hold other conceptions than they held twenty years ago. Many an earnest thinker 
to whom the truth has come with a freshness and a force to his own soul in some 
new shape, will still, as he undertakes to teach children, tell them not what he be- 
lieves, give them not the fresh food on which he knows that his own soul is 
nourished, but spread before them traditional statements which are ordinarily re- 
puted safer, but which he himself does not believe. He has not full faith in his 
truth. He is willing to rest himself, nay, he is gladly resting himself upon it daily 
for salvation; but when he comes to teach the children, he draws back, and from 
a curious mixture of timidity and care for them and spiritual faithlessness, he puts 
before them some dead husks instead of the live truth on which he feeds. Are 
there not many parents and teachers whose views of the Bible as God’s Book, 
of the Lord’s Day as his festival, of the Atonement as the free expression of 
his love, of the resurrection of the body and the life in heaven, are free, rational, 
scriptural and vital, who will yet teach their children as they were taught, in 
hard, mechanical and untrue statements of those great Christian verities? It 
keeps the religious education of our homes and Sunday-schools too often behind 
the best religious conviction of the time. It is not right. I do not ask that 
every crude speculation should be immediately thrust upon the minds of trusting 
children, who will take it in all its crudeness for a settled conviction; but I do 
believe that he who is sent to teach children about God, should show to them 
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the best and fullest that the Lord has shown to him and not another something 
which he does not believe, but which for some reason he has come to think is 
best for them at present. ye 

“See what are the evils of such strange conduct. In the first place, it 1s 
insincere in the teacher. That is reason eriough against it. In “the second place, 
it will be ineffective, for a man cannot teach with his whole heart what he 
only half-heartedly believes. The bright eyes of the children will see through 
him. And, in the third place, it is doing fearful wrong to the children’s future; 
they must find out some day that what they have learned is not true, and so 
must give it up; and in giving up the feeble and false version of it, will stand 
in terrible danger of giving up the Christian religion altogether.” , 

What that true-hearted Christian preacher foresaw has come to pass in count- 
less instances: the “feeble and false views” of the truth taught by parents and 
teachers to the children of forty years and those of ten years ago have borne 
the fruit he prophesied. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth, however, to say 
that the parents ten years ago had given up all Bible instruction in the home, 
and the burden of responsibility rested entirely upon the teachers. We must 
face the fact that the reason young men and women in our colleges today are 
inclined to give up the Christian religion altogether is because they find that 
some things which they have been taught were not true. ; : 

“Give the children the best that God has given you,” continued Bishop Brooks. 
“Teach them nothing that you do not believe they can carry on, growing to them 
with their growth, through all their life, into the life beyond. There is a 
difference between a child’s religion, and a man’s religion, but remember always it 
is not a difference of false and true. The child’s religion must be like the clothes 
with which the Israelite children started out of Egypt, which, according to the old 
legend, grew as they grew till the boys and girls were men and women. To have a 
partial religion grow into a perfect religion, is one of the most natural and healthy 
processes of human life. To change a false religion for a true one is the most 
necessary, but most violent struggle of the human soul.” 

“The inspiration of the Scriptures does not interest young people—neither do 
the Scriptures,” asserts the writer in The Yale Review already quoted. Can 
you wonder that the young man or woman who in early life was taught that by 
“the inspiration of the Scriptures” one meant that every chapter heading and 
word and punctuation mark in the Bible were dictated by God to the men who 
wrote them down, and then later discovers that the chapter divisions were made 
(and at times badly made) as late as the Middle Ages (the first printed Bible 
with chapter headings appearing in 1525 and the first Bible with verses in 1611) ; 
that different versions have different words for the same texts; that our King 
James’s Version was made from comparatively late and imperfect manuscripts; 
and that the punctuation marks are those in use in King James’s time—can you 
wonder that he is “not interested in the inspiration of the Scriptures,” since 
he believes he has found that they were not inspired? Had he been taught in his 
childhood that the men who wrote the Scriptures were not mere human machines; 
that they, rather than their hands, were inspired by God to write what they did; 
and that their human personality entered into what they wrote, then he 
would not have been in danger of losing his interest in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Had he been early taught not to confound theological views with religion, 
then when he found different theological views held by Christian people, he would 
not have drawn the conclusion that this fact militated against the truth of 
religion, and would not have lost his interest in the Scriptures. Had he not 
been taught to read certain passages of Scripture literally where the Oriental, 
for whom they were first written, understood their figurative force, he would not 
later have been troubled by the skeptics who delight to hold these passages 
up as absurd and impossible. 

If the present generation of young people is thinking that it can live by bread 
alone, the time will inevitably come when it will know better. If we teachers 
have failed in our instruction in the past, let us make sure that those whom we 
now have the privilege of teaching shall be led to “a definite faith, a revered 
and familiar sacred Book, a religious sanctity for morality, a systematic and 
deliberate cultivation of the spiritual life, both public and  private—through 
institutional activities and through prayer, reading and contemplation.” 

_The Attitude of Young People toward Service. There is always a second 
side to the shield. If it is true that young people have little knowledge of the 
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Scriptures and little desire for this knowledge, it is also true that they have 
noble ideals and an intense desire to engage in practical good works. If their’ 
outlook ‘is not sufficiently subjective, it is satisfactorily objective. “Students 
no longer painfully analyze’ and expose their inner life in fervid (or hypocritical) 
‘experience meetings’; but they spend evenings teaching English or arithmetic to 
newly arrived immigrants, or their Saturday afternoons directing a Boys’ Club, 
or they study social conditions with a view te the betterment of society and 
the prevention of evil. They talk less about saving their souls, but they far 
outstrip their predecessors in social service. The general verdict seems to be that 
while the lower fifty per cent of our college students are somewhat bewildered 
on moral questions, the upper fifty per cent are notably more efficient and 
aggressive in the cause of genuine righteousness and in devotion to truly Christian 
ideals, than was the upper fifty per cent of students in the same colleges twenty- 
five years ago.” 

' After his visit to the United States this year, Dr. Norwood, the distinguished 
British preacher, made some interesting comments from his London pulpit con- 
cerning the difference between American and British congregations. “I had a 
feeling—I do not know if I interpret correctly’—he said, “that the American 
habit of mind is not so reflective as ours, but it is more executive. The people 
did not give me the impression that they were sitting back in their pews to 
think about what I was saying, but were rather crouching upon their toes waiting 
to know what was to be done if I would only tell them.” 

If Dr. Norwood has made a true discovery, does it help to explain the atti- 
tude of our young men and women? Are they at heart more religious than 
they seem, and is it their impatience with anything that does not lead to action 
which has led us partially to misjudge them? Certainly they are alert for the 
opportunity to “do something.” Let us rejoice in this fact. 

Our Year’s Course of Lessons. Just as an architect sees his building com- 
pleted before the first shovelful of earth is removed for the foundation, so you 
should see your year’s work whole before you begin the study of the first lesson. 

Turn to the list of lessons for the year given on pages 5-7, and see the scope 
of the course before you. You will note that the first six months are to be 
spent upon Old Testament history: three months upon the history from Abraham 
to Solomon, and. then three months upon that from the Division of the Kingdom 
to the close of the Old Testament. This course is followed by nine months (the 
last three months in 1925) of studies in the Life of Jesus taken from a Harmony 
of all four Gospels. And then in 1925 we shall continue this connected view of 
the Bible story from beginning to end by completing our study of the Life of 
Christ and then taking up the Spread of Christianity through studies in The 
Acts and The Epistles. 

We echo the hope expressed by our Lesson Committee that by means of this 
1924-1925 course teachers and pupils will gain a better knowledge of the progress 
of divine revelation. 

“Young men,” counseled a Theological Seminary Professor, “never be afraid 
of plenty of text.” Plenty of text we have this year: text that covers the history 
of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah, and the Four 
Gospels. Thirteen chapters are assigned for the first lesson, thirteen for the 
second, twelve for the third, six for the fourth, and so on. Let us not be 
afraid of it. That teacher who, at a convention in Newark, asked, “What shall 
we have to say when our pupils study the lesson and know the story?” will 
have no anxiety as to that situation this year! Nor will there be many teachers 
who will merit such a rebuke as Queen Elizabeth gave Dean Norwell when she 
interrupted his sermon by calling out, “Retire from that ungodly digression and 
return to your text.” , ; ‘ 

We must not waste time on unimportant details. It is a wise selection of texts 
that our Lesson Committee has given us, whereby we can cover in six months 
the call of Abraham, the going down into Egypt, the Exodus, the wilderness 
wanderings, the entering into Canaan, the period of the judges, the monarchy, 
the disruption, the divided kingdoms and their fall, the exile and the return. 
By their means let us pass from peak to peak of the Bible history by a high 
level route. 
eve was in the primary grade of the public schools. Said the teacher to one 
of the pupils, “Viola, come and stand here and show the circle you have made.” 
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Viola did this happily, and her circle was so perfect that the children exclaimed, 
“Ol!” “Can you tell a how you did it?” the teacher asked. Viola nodded. “deb 
—thinked how a circle looks,” she said, “and then I marked around the think. 
Think how the completed course should look to you at the end of this year, 
so that you may the better mark around your thought, 

A Comparison of the Old Testament Courses for 1923 and 1924. A col- 
lege professor asserts that it is not safe to take for granted among college 
students any knowledge of Old Testament or New. He recalls Tom Sawyer’s 
being asked before the assembled Sunday-school to name the first two disciples 
and answering “David and Goliath,” and he feels sure that many a college student 
today would fail to find anything funny in Tom’s predicament. “When Mark 
Twain wrote his earlier works, Hebrew kings and prophets, Christian apostles 
and martyrs, were familiar acquaintances of elementary school children. Many 
of our recent college graduates know as little of them as they do of Greek 
mythology. Not long ago one of my students informed me (on paper) that 
the ancient Hebrews were fairly moral considering their times, ‘though of course 
they did not have our Ten Commandments’!” To pupils who will have had 
the uniform course of lessons for these two years, 1923 and 1924, these Old 
Testament characters will surely be familiar acquaintances. 

Last year we spent one Quarter in surveying the lives of Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, Ruth, Samuel, David, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Nehemiah and Esther, the 
Great Men and Women of the Old Testament. This year we shall spend two 
Quarters upon Old Testament history, and again we shall have those same 
nine great men together with Joshua, Gideon, Saul, Solomon, Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam, Amos and Hosea, Jehoiada, Ezekiel and Ezra. But this year’s course 
is in no way a repetition or an enlargement of last year’s. The purpose of the 
two courses is entirely different. Last year we had a series of biographical 
studies, and the emphasis was upon the men and women as individuals. We 
endeavored to understand the character of each, to sum up his life and learn what 
he stood for—Abraham for faith, Joseph for loyalty, Moses for greatness, Samuel 
for uprightness, etc. Moreover, last year we gave very little heed to the history. 
This year our study is historical, not biographical. We shall look at the heroes, 
not as individuals but as leaders in great movements. We shall seek to ascertain 
what was each one’s contribution to the development of his race, to the progress 
of God’s Kingdom. 

To be specific, last year we emphasized the episodes of Abraham’s life which 
show his character, which disclose him as the man of faith and courage and obedi- 
ence; this year it is Abraham the Founder of the Hebrew nation, the pioneer, the 
first Patriarch, the one whose life shows us the tribal beginning of the Hebrews 
and their grasp of the great thought of the one only true God, that engrosses our 
attention. Last year we thought of Joseph as the filial son and the forgiving 
brother; this year he stands out as the one through whose influence the Hebrews 
settled in Egypt and we ponder the reason why it was God’s plan for his people 
to have this experience there. Last year we studied Moses as a great man: 
this year we see him as the Divinely chosen instrument through whom the Israelites 
were led out of their land of bondage; we see the significance of that great act 
of redemption; we see that the Exodus was the birthday of the nation of Israel. 

Last year The Guide gave only the barest outline of history which was essential 
for the understanding of the characters studied, and did not attempt to cover 
the history of the nation between one biography and the next. This year the 
Historical Background is given as fully as possible, so that when the six months 
are over your pupils may have had a connected history of the entire Old Testament. 

How Shall we Teach the Old Testament? Some of the ideas in regard 
to the Old Testament which were dominant fifty years ago are no longer held 
by the majority of thoughtful students of the Bible. We teach the Old Testa- 
ment differently from the way it was then taught, and fifty years hence our 
successors in the work will teach it still differently, for we hope and believe 
that there is more light still to break forth from the sacred word. 

We realize that some portions of the Old Testament are of a relative and 
temporary character, just as are some portions of Paul’s letters in the New, 
which were written expressly for the need of the people and the times. There- 
fore we do not stress all points of the Old Testament as having the same force 
and value for us today. 

We make a greater distinction between the Old Testament and the New than 
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formerly was done. Men’s ideals and standards of judgment are constantly 
changing and this fact we recognize in our interpretation of the deeds chronicled 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. We freely admit that the great men and women 
of the Old Testament do not conform to the standards of the New, but we do not 
lightly dismiss them from consideration on this account. Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, writing in The Atlantic Monthly, draws a comparison which is to the 
point here. 

_ A visitor to Colorado is taken by his friends for a drive over the high plains 
in sight of the mountains. Pointing to a slight rise of ground that is little more 
than a hillock, the Coloradian remarks: “That we call Mount Washington, 
as it happens to be the exact height of your New Hampshire hill.” 

“The New Englander recalls, with shame at his provincialism, the time when 
he thought Mount Washington sublime. When he recovers his self-respect, he 
remembers that a mountain is as high as it looks. It should be measured, not from 
the level of the sea, but from the level of its surrounding country. Mount Wash- 
ington seen from the Glen looks higher than Pike’s Peak seen from the window 
of a Pullman car. In like manner, a great man is one who towers above the level 
of his own times. He dominates the human situation as the great mountain domi- 
nates the landscape of which it is a part.” 

They are dominating personages, these men and women of the Old Testament; 
they are as great as they look. 

We recognize that the revelation which God made to the people of Old Testa- 
ment times was the greatest that could be made at their stage of spiritual 
development. We see that the eternal truths concerning God and the world and 
men are sometimes expressed in rudimentary form and only gradually emerge 
into clearness. We admit that the Old Testament must not be taken as a standard 
of faith or morals, but must be interpreted in the light of the New. 

In teaching the Old Testament we shall do well to keep in mind the counsel 
given by one of the greatest of evangelical preachers, Dr. J. H. Jowett. “Never 
let us assume the extraordinary when the ordinary will suffice,” he says. “It is 
always best to begin the interpretation of the Scriptures on the plan of the com- 
mon consciousness. Never postulate a miracle if the incident can be explained 
without it. I{ may be that common experience will afford no key to the problem: 
but let us try it before we assume a special intervention. We have too frequently 
dehumanized the men and the women of the Old Testament because, with very 
reverent purpose, we have removed them so far from the common track. But 
they were men and women of flesh and blood, with passions like our own, with 
discernments like our own, and with the same fundamental instincts to which our 
God could make appeal. Let us therefore use our own key to every lock, and 
see if we can find the explanation of another man’s life within the bounds of 
our own experience.” 

The italics are mine, for I would not have you wrongly infer that Dr. Jowett 
minimizes the miracles. If we follow his counsel we shall gain greater help from 
our study of the Old Testament than we would if we assumed that God every- 
where specially intervened in the affairs of his people then and does not do so now. 

Our first lesson tells us that God spoke to Abraham, and throughout the course 
we read of what God said. By this we are not to understand that God made use 
of audible words. See the second page of the first lesson. 

Let us not do violence to the text in order to make it meet preconceived views. 
When we cannot understand the how nor the why let us recall Spurgeon’s words 
to a student who confided to him that the Bible contained some verses which 
he could not understand and about which he was very much worried. “Young 
man, allow me to give you a word of advice,” said Spurgeon. “You must expect 
to let God know some things which you do not understand.” 

Our attitude toward the Old Testament should harmonize with that of Christ’s 
attitude toward it. In our lessons which we shall study during the last half of 
the year we shall see with what respect he quoted from it. In his account of 
his temptation he parries the thrusts of Satan with its words. At Nazareth he 
reads a passage from the Book of Isaiah and declares that the words are fulfilled 
in him. To the young man who comes to him with the inquiry, “What must I 
do to inherit eternal life?” and in response to Jesus’s question as to what was 
written in the Law, quotes two texts from Leviticus and Deuteronomy, Jesus 
replies, “Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live.’ The Old 
Testament Scriptures were to Jesus the Word of God. Yet he acknowledged 
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that the Old Testament revelation was limited and partial, the Law_was not the 
last word of authority. “It was said by them of old time’”—again and again 
he uttered this remark and then made a demand for a higher standard of virtue. 
“T came not to destroy but to fulfil’: the era of fuller light came with Jesus 
Christ. : : ; ro £ 

Let us help our pupils to recognize alike the greatness and the limitations o 
the Old Testament. Then they will be forearmed against all those who delight 
to point to some grotesque custom or some imperfect morality in such a way as 
to misrepresent the character of the Bible and undermine confidence in its 
inspiration. , 

Your Aim in Teaching the Old Testament Lessons. Do you wish to succeed 
with this course? Are you eagerly hoping to get the most possible from it for 
your pupils? Mr. Edison, when asked the secret of his success, replied: yn! try 
to think of the largest thing that can be done, and then do_ it. What is the 
largest thing that you can do during these coming six months? Let us list some 
of the things which you will aim to accomplish. ; f 

First, you will endeavor to have your pupils gain a certain amount of informa- 
tion concerning the history which the Old Testament covers. To this we have 
already referred—it is an important objective. It is real history that we are 
studying, and as such it must be taught. ; 

Madame Patti always referred to her home in Wales as “twenty-three miles 
from everywhere and very beautiful.” In much the same way pupils have been 
taught Old Testament history as very beautiful or very wonderful but as being 
miles away from everywhere. Let us make the country and the times real. In 
one of his essays Macaulay instances as part of the duty of the secular historian 
“to make the past present, to bring the distant near, to place us in the society 
of the great man or on the eminence which overlooks a mighty battle, to insist 
in the reality of flesh and blood beings whom we are too much inclined to consider 
as personified qualities in an allegory.” The teacher in religious history should 
never lose sight of this duty. 

“History must be presented not as an accumulation of results and effects, 
a mere statement of what happened, but as a forceful, acting thing. The motives 
—that is, the motors, must stand out. To study history is not to amass information, 
but to use information in constructing a vivid picture of how and why men did 
thus and so, achieved their successes and came to their failures.” 

Second, you will aim to have your pupils feel throughout the history that they 
are seeing the working of the All-Sovereign God in the story of his Chosen 
People, and to have them realize, too, that the history of all nations is “not a 
record of the clash and conflict of forces, but of the stately stepping of a holy 
God working out his most wise purposes.” Too many students of the Bible see 
God in the history of the Israelites, but fail to find him in the history of the 
world since those ancient times. Many a teacher would be amazed could he 
know that his teaching has led his pupils to believe that God was very active 
in a far-away part of the earth until about 66 A.p., or the end of the Bible history, 
but during those years had no interest elsewhere, and since then has ceased to 
have any interest anywhere. The great lesson they should learn from the Old 
Testament is that man never at any age, in any place, travels his earthly journey 
unchecked and unguided by God. 

Third, you will aim to have your pupils see the moral and spiritual truths 
taught by these ancient stories. They must not fail to see that these stories 
speak clearly to them. The moral and spiritual lessons are writ large in the 
Old Testament which even the simplest can understand, and there is profound 
can there in the government of the world which the wisest must needs 
ponder. 

The Editor of The American Magazine finds that the reason so much reading 
matter never attracts a wide reading public lies in the fact that the reader sees 
nothing in it for himself. He suggests taking an article entitled, “The Financial 
System of Canada.” It looks dull, doesn’t it? It looks dull because you can’t 
quite see where it affects you. Now take an article entitled, “Why it is easier 
to get rich in Canada than in the United States.” “That’s different,” he exclaims. 

You wonder wherein the Canadian has an advantage over you. You look into 
the. pues to find out whether you can’t get an idea from it. Yet the two 
ae if may be basically alike, differing only in treatment. One bores you and 
the other interests you. One bores you because it is remote. The other interests 
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you because the writer has had the skill to translate his facts and ideas into terms 
that are personal to you. The minute you become personal in this world, you 
become interesting.” 

Strive to acquire skill in presenting the remote times which we are studying. 
Teachers have been known to dwell upon the history with a detached, remote 
air, as if nothing in it could possibly have any bearing upon the life of today. 
Young people should be led to exercise their moral judgment on the actions 
recorded. Adult classes should study with constant reference to present conditions 
in our land and in the world about us. 

The Life of Christ: Harmony of the Gospels. A teacher recently recalled 

that when he commenced his duties as professor of theology he feared the fre- 
quency with which he should have to pass over the same portions of Scripture 
would abate the interest in his own mind in reading them. “But now, after more 
than fifty, years of study,” he bears witness, “it is my experience that with every 
class my interest increases.” I trust that his has been your experience in teaching 
the life of Christ as it has been mine, however few or many have been the 
times that we have taken up this study. 
_ When astronomers first began to study the Milky Way they thought that 
it might be a haze or star dust seen through infinite space. When they first 
began to turn telescopes of small power upon the broad, misty streak of light 
which crosses the heavens they saw that it consisted of many stars, but of how 
many they had no conception. Now the great telescopes have penetrated to 
greater and greater depths of space, and astronomers estimate between two hundred 
and three hundred million stars there, the nearest of them a hundred trillion miles 
from our earth. Thus it is with the life of Christ. It grows richer and richer 
in content and beauty and power, the deeper we look into it. 

The necessity for a frequent presentation of the life and words of Jesus every 
one admits. “The need of the hour,” declares a well-known statistician, “is not 
more factories or materials, not more railways or steamships, not more armies 
or navies, but rather more education based on the plain teachings of Jesus.” 
“Because of what he was and what he taught and what he is, Jesus holds the 
place in history and in the hearts of man that is above every place,’ are the 
words of Donald Hankey, the young soldier whom all the world has come to 
know and love because of such words as these. 

To present the life and words of Christ to your pupils is very easy, because 
they are ever interesting. “Jesus Christ himself is interesting,’—to quote Dr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown in Honoring the Church. “Lift him up anywhere so 
that people can see him as he is, and he draws men to him, ‘The gospel he 
preached is interesting. For spiritual insight and for beauty of form, for strength 
and delicacy combined, and for sheer human interest, there are no words to be 
found in print which surpass the words of him who spake as never man spake. 
Religion is interesting. The human soul in its relation to God in that great 
moral order which entolds us; the human soul in its relation to other lives in that 
great social order which enfolds us; the human soul in its high privileges of 
self-realization through all those aids, human and divine, which religion offers 
in the fullness of their power—there is no other single aspect of life which can 
compare for one moment with all that for interest. In the face of the challenge 
which all this offers to our best powers at their best, the man who allows his 
preaching (teaching) to become dull, prosy, unappealing, lifeless, ought to be 
cast out of the synagogue as a heathen and a publican. He has denied the 
faith.” 

With the Third Quarter we begin for the first time in many years, a chrono- 
logical study of the life of Christ taken from a harmony of all four Gospels, 
and this study will engage our thought for nine consecutive months. 

Long ago Henry Ward Beecher wrote: “If you wish to look at a portrait 
of Raphael’s what would you think to see, only the forehead uncovered, and then 
only the eyes, and so on, until all the features had been separately seen? Could 
you gain a true idea of the picture as a whole? Yet this is the way men look 
at the picture of Christ in the Gospels. Reading a few verses and mottoes here 
and there, and never considering the life in its fulness and harmony.” Our nine 
months period gives us opportunity for the whole portrait of Jesus the Christ, 
as given by all the Evangelists, each of whom has his own special view-point. 

You may be interested in seeing at a glance how the lessons for the year have 
been taken from the four Gospels. 
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MatTTrHEW Mark LUKE JoHN 


1. Birth of Jesus 
2. Boyhood of 
Jesus 
3. Baptism of 
Jesus 
4. Temptation of 
st . First Disciples 
First Miracle 
. Cleansing the 
Temple 
. Talking with 
Nicodemus 
9. Talking with 
a Samaritan 
Woman 
10. Healing a No- 
bleman’s Son 


11, Driven from 
Nazareth 

12. Making a Mis- 
sionary Tour 

14. Choice of The 


Twelve 
15. Sermon on the 
Mount 
16. Parable of the 
Sower 
17. Stilling the 
Storm 


18. Prodigal Son ‘ 
19. Feeding Five 
Thousand 


20, Peter’s Confes- 
sion 
21. Transfiguration 
22. Good Samari- 
tan 
23. Man Born 
Blind 
24. Raising of Laz- 
arus 
25. Christmas Les- 
son 


Do you recall the description of that wonderful looking-glass in Pilgrim’s 
Progress which hung in the dining-room of the palace where Mr. Greatheart and 
his company were so hospitably entertained by the shepherds? We read that 
“It could present a man, one way, with his own features exactly: and, turn it 
but another way, and it would show one the very face and similitude of the Prince 
of Pilgrims himself”; and we scarcely need the footnote to tell us that “It was 
the Word of God.” The revelation of self, and the revelation of Christ—both are 
obtained from a study of the Gospels. 

Our aim in teaching these lessons? Let it be that of Professor T. R. Glover, 
author of The Jesus of History, as he expressed it in a recent lecture: “My 
whole horizon is filled with Jesus Christ, and I want you to find out what you 
can make of him and he can make of you.” 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS 


The Fourfold Portrait. The New Testament begins with four records known 
as the Gospels. The word gospel is derived from the two Anglo-Saxon words God, 
good, and spell, story or tidings; god-spell, gospel, good tidings. The good news 
concerning Jesus, the Son of God, is given us by four writers. Many accounts of 
Jesus’s life and work were written, and among them all our four Gospels were 
declared by the Early Fathers (those in authority in the Early Christian Church) 
to be the true accounts. That they are immeasurably superior to the ones now 
extant which were written later, any one can see. “The Early Church was indeed 
well instructed, and the hand of our God is discerned in their decision.” 

The Four Writers. In the oldest manuscripts the four Gospels are bound 
together under the one title of “The Gospel,” and each one receives its special 
heading—“According to Matthew,” etc. These special headings were not given 
by the original writers, but they were in use by the second half of the second 
century. The heading may mean that the Gospel was written by the one to 
whom it is ascribed, or that it was written by some one whose chief authority 
was that writer or preacher: the Early Church Fathers evidently considered the 
Gospels Matthew’s, Mark’s, Luke’s, and John’s versions of the Gospel story. 

Matthew and John were apostles and eyewitnesses of the events they record: 
Mark and Luke had eyewitnesses for their authority, and, as Luke says, “traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first.” Matthew has been called the 
preacher, because he records the great discourses of Jesus; Mark, the chronicler, 
because he gives a plain, straightforward tale; and Luke, the historian, because 
he shows the development of events. 

The Synoptic Gospels. The first three Gospels as distinguished from the 
fourth, are known as the Synoptic Gospels, meaning literally the Gospels which 
may be viewed together. About a century ago J. J. Griesbach first arranged 
them systematically in parallel columns, so that their common parts being placed 
side by side could be seen at a glance. This arrangement he called a synopsis, 
and since then these three have been fittingly called the Synoptic Gospels. The 
fourth Gospel has so little in common with the first three that it cannot be, thus 
arranged with them. 

The Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. As striking as are the sim- 
ilarities of the Synoptic Gospels is their difference from the fourth Gospel. The 
Synoptists narrate chiefly Jesus’s ministry in Galilee; John narrates his ministry 
in Judea: the Synoptists record his miracles, parables and addresses given to the 
multitudes; John records his deeper, more abstract discourses, his conversations 
and prayers; in the Synoptic Gospels his teachings are given in a simple, direct, 
popular form; in John’s Gospel they are given in a rather elaborate, philosophical, 
involved form. The Early Church Fathers called the Synoptic Gospels the 
“Corporeal Gospels,” as contrasted with the fourth or “Spiritual Gospel.” Dean 
Farrar expresses the difference in this striking way: “The first three Evangelists 
give us diverse aspects of one glorious landscape; St. John pours over that land- 
scape a flood of heavenly sunshine which seems to transform its very character, 
though every feature of the landscape remains the same.” 

When the Gospels were Written. During the lifetime of Jesus and for 
many years afterwards his deeds and words were treasured in the hearts of his 
disciples, who taught them orally to others—they were engraved on their hearts, 
to use an expression of Josephus when speaking of the ancient Jewish laws. In 
those days knowledge was usually acquired, not from written records, but by oral 
transmission, and much practice made perfect memories. It was not till the little 
company of those who had personally known the Lord approached the end of 
life, that our Gospels were written. 

It is now agreed by the great majority of scholars that the Gospel according 
to Mark was the earliest written, and that it (or another Gospel closely resem- 
bling it) was incorporated in the Gospels according to Matthew and according 
to Luke. Two-thirds of Mark is common to both Matthew and Luke, and one- 
third is common to either Matthew or Luke. This accounts for the similarities 
of the three Gospels. 

Their differences are accounted for by the facts that it was not the aim of 
any of the writers to give a complete biography; that each had a different purpose 
in writing, and each selected the events which served that purpose; and that 
Matthew and Luke had a common source of information besides Mark (some 
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call this the Logia, or collection of teachings) ; and each had his own special 
source, oral or written, for each has some information given by no other. — 

The Gospel of John was the last written, the date generally assigned being 
about 85 A.D. ; . ; 

For Whom the Gospels were Written. In the time of Christ, Jews, Romans, 
and Greeks were living in Palestine, as Pilate’s inscription on_ the cross of 
Christ, written in the three languages of Hebrew, Latin and Greek, testifies. 
The Synoptic Gospels were written evidently for these three races: Matthew’s for 
the Jews, Mark’s for the Romans, and Luke’s for the Greeks. ; 

John’s Gospel was written for the whole Christian world. From material 
enough at their disposal to “fill the world with books,” as John assures us, each 
selected what would accomplish his purpose with his special readers. | 

Contents Peculiar to Matthew. Jesus’s ideals for living are given more 
completely by Matthew than by any other Evangelist. More than half the Book 
consists of the teachings of Jesus. 

There are five great addresses in this Gospel: The Sermon on the Mount, 
setting forth the true righteousness, the mightiest utterance in the world, chapters 
five to seven; the address to the disciples when Jesus sent them forth on their 
mission, chapter ten; the seven parables that illustrate the nature and the principles 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, chapter thirteen; the discourse on_ humility, for- 
giveness, etc., of chapter eighteen; and the warning against Pharisaism, the 
lament over Jerusalem, and the parables of the judgment, chapters twenty-three 
to twenty-five. d 

Contents Peculiar to Mark. In the whole Gospel there are but thirty verses 
not found in other Gospels, among them the parable of the Seed Growing 
Secretly, and the miracles of the healing of the deaf and dumb man and of 
the blind man of Bethsaida. 

Contents Peculiar to Luke. This is the Gospel of the infancy and youth of 
Jesus. Luke is called the first Christian hymnologist, for he alone gives the 
five great hymns: Ave Maria, or the Angel’s Salutation to the Virgin Mary; 
the Magnificat, or the Song of Mary; the Benedictus, or the Song of Zacharias; 
the Gloria in Excelsis, or the Song of the Angels, and the Nunc Dimittis, or the 
Song of Simeon. In Luke alone are found the accounts of the fore-runner’s 
birth, the presentation of Jesus in the temple, the adoration of the shepherds, 
and the visit of the twelve-year-old Lad to the Temple. 

Luke is the only Evangelist who records all of the seven greatest events in 
the life of Jesus: his birth, baptism, temptation, transfiguration, death, resurrection, 
ascension. 

About half of the entire Gospel is not given by other Evangelists. To Luke 
we are indebted for the parables of Two Debtors, the Good Samaritan, the Friend 
at Midnight, the Rich Fool, the Barren Fig Tree, the Builder of the Tower, 
the King Going to War, the Lost Coin, the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, 
the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Unprofitable Servant, the Importunate Widow, 
the Pharisee and the Publican, the Pounds; and for the miracles of the draught 
of fishes, raising of the widow of Nain’s son, cure of the woman with a spirit 
of infirmity, cure of the man with the dropsy, the healing of the ten lepers, the 
restoration of Malchus’s ear; and events such as the visit to the house of Martha 
and Mary, the sending out of the seventy disciples, the sojourn at the home of 
Zaccheus, etc.; and for the records of our Lord’s prayers at his baptism, after 
the cleansing of the leper, before the call of The Twelve, at the Transfiguration, 
and on the cross for his enemies. 

Contents Peculiar to John. The Fourth Gospel alone gives the Judean 
Ministry; the longer interviews of Jesus with individuals (Nathanael, Nicodemus, 
Woman of Samaria, Mary and Martha, Disciples) ; the first miracle (at Cana), 
the healing of the sick man at Bethesda, the giving of sight to the man born 
blind, the raising of Lazarus from the dead; and the long discourses of Jesus 
concerning himself. Here we can give only a partial list, for the matter which 
John has in common with the other Evangelists is very little, comprising but 
twelve incidents and three miracles. 
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THE SACRED ENCLOSURE OF UR, WITH ITS ZIGGURAT TOWER FOR THE SHRINE 
OF THE MOON GOD SEE PAGE TWENTY-SIX 


FIRST QUARTER 


OUTLINE OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
FROM ABRAHAM TO SOLOMON 


(First Half of a Six Months’ Course) 
Lesson I—JANUARY 6 
A CHOSEN LEADER AND A CHOSEN LAND 


GOLDEN TEXT: In thee shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed. Genesis 12.3 


LESSON Genesis 12.1 to 25.10 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 23 


GENESIS 12. Now Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land that I will 
show thee: 2 and I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and be thou a blessing: 3 and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and; him that curseth thee will I curse: and in thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed. 4 So Abram went, as Jehovah had 
spoken unto him; and Lot went with him: and Abram was seventy and five 
years old when he departed out of Haran. 5 And Abram took Sarai his 
wife, and Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance that they had gathered, 
and the souls that they had gotten in Haran; and they went forth to go into 
the land of Canaan; and into the land of Canaan they came. 6 And Abram 
passed through the land unto the place of Shechem, unto the oak of Moreh. 
And the Canaanite was then in the land. 7 And Jehovah appeared unto 
Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I give this land: and there builded he 
an altar unto Jehovah, who appeared unto him. 

18.17 And Jehovah said, Shall I hide from Abraham that which I do; 18 see- 
ing that Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed in him? 19 For I have known him, 
to the end that he may command his children and his household after him, 
that they may keep the way of Jehovah, to do righteousness and justice; 
to the end that Jehovah may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken 
of him. 

THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE REASON FOR THE MIGRATION TO CANAAN, 12.1.. Now 
Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto the land that I will show thee—thus our narra- 
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tive abruptly begins. The difference between Abraham’s adventure and that of 
other great adventurers—Columbus or Drake or Balboa—lies in the motive back 
of it; he was carrying out, not his own but God’s leading. How did God speak 
to him? Evidently a powerful inner impulse, a sense of destiny, an overmastering 
belief that God had given him a definite mission, impelled Abraham to be up and 
away. “How does God speak to you and me?” Dr. Jowett questions. “We use 
all manner of vague phrases to express our sense of the divine leading. Here is 
a little batch of them: ‘I had a feeling!’ ‘I could not get away from it [Ra 
could not get it out of my mind!’ ‘I felt I must!’ There is nothing very definite 
and illuminating about this speech, and yet it all suggests the compulsion of a 
divine imperative. Sometimes the divine will is made known to us in some new 
and strange assortment of our circumstances; an unexpected door opens, and every 
other door seems to close, and there is only one way before us. We can talk to 
men without the ministry of actual speech. If I come upon a blind man at a street 
corner who wishes to cross the street, I do not guide him with counsel, I speak 
to him with a grip! I lay my hand upon his shoulder and speak to him in the 
language of dumb constraint. Is not this the meaning of that great phrase in 
the book of Isaiah, ‘The Lord said unto me with a strong hand’? Isaiah felt 
the dumb grip of the Almighty, and he felt he must! Some similar imperative 
laid hold of the soul of Abram, and he felt he had got to leave the homeland.” 

The call of God Abraham obeyed. As the writer of Hebrews states it: 
By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed to go out into a place which 
he was to receive for an inheritance; and he went out, not knowing whither he 
went. His course illustrates that great definition of faith, as substantiating things 
hoped for, evidencing things not seen. “Abraham had no knowledge of the ultimate 
goal, but he was perfectly sure of the present direction. Where the road would 
lead after the next turning he could not tell; but this much was clear, ‘it is 
along here!’ ‘The distant scene’ was still in the mist. But what of that? _ The 
immediate direction was plain, ‘one step’ was enough. And so it is with divine 
guidance today. The Lord does not light up the entire road leading from 
the calling to the goal. He just lights up the bit of the road we have to 
travel today, and the rest is still in darkness” (Jowett). 

II. SIX GREAT ASSURANCES OF REWARD, 12.2,3. Abraham was 
asked to give up actualities for ideals—country and kindred for a far-away land 
and future fame and the benefit of his heirs throughout the ages. Only faith 
in a great God who is a rewarder of those that diligently seek him could have 
induced him to make the great adventure. Besides the promise of the land, six 
great assurances were made to Abraham. (1) “I will make of thee a great 
nation”; although Abraham was then only the head of a clan, God had a great 
purpose to accomplish through him as the founder of a great people. “God is 
everywhere and at all times seeking for men whom he can use to help the 
world upward” (Smyth). (2) “I will bless thee.” “What is good without God’s 
blessing, and what is bad, if his blessing accompany it!” (3) “I will make thy 
name great.” Today Abraham’s name is honored by three great religions, the 
Christian, the Hebrew, and the Mohammedan. (4) Thou shalt be a blessing (Be 
thou a blessing). “Do we long for a vision? Remember the vision is not an 
end in itself, but a means to the end of service. God gave Abraham a casket 
of seven promises, but the jewel in the casket was ‘Thou shalt be a blessing’ ” 
(Bishop W. F. Anderson). (5) “I will bless them that bless thee, and him that 
curseth thee will I curse.” “The blessings were to be enriched, and the curse by 
being cursed was to be negatived! All of which just means that the manifold 
circumstances of the changing way were all to be propitious to this pilgrim of 
the Eternal” (Jowett). “God is the powerful Ally of the believing man. He 
identifies himself with the man who identifies his will with the Higher Will. 
The man of faith and all who help him are one with the Universe, and will 
prosper. This is the final truth when you foster long views, and without 
long views you are partially blind” (R. C. Gillie). (6) “In thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” This is the greatest of all the assurances. 
“Shut up within the narrow limits of the life of one people, Jesus gave himself 
to death that thence might spring the fulfilment of the ancient promise—in 
Abraham’s seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 

II, THE MIGRATION TO CANAAN, 12.4-6. The caravan that started 
from Haran consisted of Abraham, his wife Sarai, his nephew Lot, and a 
large number of tribesmen and dependents, so large that only a few years later 
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Abraham selected from among them three hundred and eighteen trained men 
to pursue Chedorlaomer. With them went all their possessions, for there was to 
be no return. Abraham was seventy-five years old when he obeyed the summons 
of the Lord: he was no rash youth starting out on a strange adventure. After 
months of wearisome travel and undoubted danger, the caravan arrived in Canaan, 
the Promised Land, and Abraham pitched his tent under the oak Moreh in Shechem. 
By faith Abraham became a sojourner in the land of promise, as in a land not his 
own, dwelling in tents, Heb. 11.9. The writer of Genesis adds here the interesting 
information that “the Canaanite was then in the land’—interesting because it 
ae us that he was writing long after the Canaanites had disappeared from 
anaan. 

Abraham erected a pile of stones on which he offered a sacrifice as was the 
custom of his age. “Abraham left many things behind, but he took his religion 
with him. Now the danger in going away into a strange life does not have 
to do with geography. It is not that a man is in danger in a different land. 
It is that he is in danger of becoming a different man. A good deal which we 
consider a part of our deepest life is just the reflection of our surroundings. 
When we change our surroundings it is startling and disconcerting to watch 
the change in ourselves. We can be stronger than any invading, strange envi- 
ronment if we build an altar to God wherever the sun rises in the morning and 
wherever the sun sets at night” (Hough), “Henceforth Abraham’s journey is 
punctured with altars—at Bethel, at Mamre, at Moriah. He was not going to live 
on his one great experience. Regular intercourse with his Unseen Friend was to be 
maintained. Altars were not simply isolated recognitions of great experiences. 
They were to be habitual. Hence his growth and his strength. He was always 
attuned to the wireless messages. He led the listening life” (Gillie). 

IV. COMMUNING WITH GOD, 12.7. Abraham’s act of faith in breaking 
away from his old associates with their polytheism and idolatrous practices make 
a closer walk with God possible in the new land. He was unmistakably assured 
that he had been following the divine leading and that he and his descendants 
should possess the land. In the first verse we are told that Jehovah spoke to 
Abraham, and here in the seventh verse that he appeared unto Abraham. “God 
is a revelation from his side, but from our side he is a discovery.” 

V. IN PARTNERSHIP WITH GOD, 18.17-19. Our text skips from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth chapter of Genesis, where Abraham is standing on an 
eminence overlooking the valley that stretches to the Dead Sea. Before him are 
the rich and evil cities of the Plain, Sodom and Gomorrah, and it is the eve of 
their destruction. God reveals to Abraham his intention and shows him his justice. 
As the founder of a great nation it was best that Abraham should understand 
God’s dealings with men. “When God gives himself to man, and man surren- 
ders himself to God, partnership is established and they work together for 
a perfected world.” God had “known,” noticed, entered into close relations with 
Abraham in order that he should train his children and his household so that 
they, too, would deal righteously and justly even as did Jehovah, and thus Abra- 
ham through his descendants should become a blessing to all mankind. “God’s ideal 
nation starts with the home, with the father of the home walking in the way of 
the Lord to do justice and judgment, and his children and his household following 
after him. Home authority and home example are expressed in the words, ‘He 
will command his children and his household after him.’ The) most dangerous 
sign of the times is the neglect of home life and the growing disrespect of 
children for parents.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Abram, 12.1. The antiquity of the name is now placed beyond doubt by an 
archeological discovery made by Breasted in 1904. In the Karnak list of places 
conquered by Sheshonk I, the contemporary of Rehoboam, there is mentioned the 
‘Field of Abram.’ It has not been identified; but from its place in the list it 
must have been in the south of Palestine—-Dr. John Skinner, in International 
Commentary. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Contents of the Book of Genesis. The Book falls into four main divi- 
sions: (1) the Prehistoric Stories, Chapters 1-11; (2) The Story of Abraham 
(and Isaac), 12.1 to 25.18; (3) The Story of Jacob, 25.19 to 36.43; (4) The Story 
of Joseph, Chapters 37 to 50. ae 
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The Time of Abraham. Scholars generally identify Amraphel of Gen. 14.1 
with the great Hammurapi (or Hammurabi), the great king of Babylon whose 
code of laws was discovered in Susa as recently as 1901, and in that case Abraham 
lived about 21008.c. In one of his inscriptions Hammurapi calls himself King 
of the “Westland,” that is, Syria and Palestine. 

A Summary of the History of Abraham. Abraham seems to have had two 
calls: one at Ur and one at Haran. Evidently he and his father Terah obeyed 
the first call but tarried at Haran where Terah died; Abraham reached the true 
goal on the second venture. 

On reaching Canaan Abraham erected altars at Shechem and Bethel. He pro- 
ceeded to the Negeb, or the South, and then because of famine in the land went 
down into Egypt, where a falsehood on his part brought upon him the censure 
of Pharaoh and made him persona non grata to that ruler. Later with great pos- 
sessions he returned to Bethel and there separated from Lot, magnanimously allow- 
ing his nephew to choose the best part of the land, and going himself to Hebron. 
While at Hebron he took the field against four powerful monarchs, routed them 
in a night attack, and rescued Lot and other captives. The promise of an heir 
and a numerous posterity was renewed to Abraham. Ishmael, the son of Abraham 
and Hagar, was born. Under the terebinths of Mamre, Abraham entertained three 
mysterious visitors and learned from them that his wife Sarai should bear him 
a son. He accompanied his visitors towards Sodom, and on learning God’s purpose 
to destroy it, interceded for the city, but in vain, for it held not ten righteous men. 
The great victory of Abraham’s faith is shown in his readiness to sacrifice Isaac, 
the son born to him and Sarai in their old age. On the death of Sarai, Abraham 
purchased the cave of Machpelah as a burial place for his dead and there he 
himself was buried at the age of one hundred and seventy-five. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


On the west bank of the Euphrates in southern Babylonia there are mounds which 
the Arabs call Mugheir, “The Pitched,’ because from them they have obtained 
great quantities of pitch which was used as mortar in the ancient structures. These 

or Uru), once famous for its commerce 

; 5 and riches and as a center of 
the worship of the moon-god 
Sin, and interesting to us be- 
cause it was the early home 
of Abraham, 

A joint expedition of the 
British Museum and the Uni- 
versity Museum of Phila- 
delphia is at work unearthing 
the ruins, and remarkable dis- 
coveries have already been 
made. Our picture at the 
head of this lesson has been 
drawn in accordance with its 
report. Ur consisted of a 
fringe of suburbs, a walled 
city of great extent, and 
= within it a sacred enclosure, 
Worshipping the Sun-God From a Stone Tablet now 400 by 200 yards, that was 

in the British Museum surrounded by a wall thirty 
feet thick. In places this wall is still standing ten feet high. Most of this area 
was filled with shrines. Here high above the city arose the great Ziggurat tower, 
constructed of four rectangular stages, on whose top stood a small shrine to the 
moon god. 

Over five hundred miles northwest from Ur, on the northern tributary of the 
Euphrates, some mounds, the ruins of a castle, and a little village occupy today 
the site of Haran, another great commercial center in Abraham’s day, for there 
the great highway from Nineveh to Carchemish was joined by the road from 
Damascus, and likewise another center of the worship of the moon god. 

In going from Haran to Canaan Abraham doubtless proceeded to Damascus 
where a halt was made (Gen. 15.2), and then turned southward through Bashan 
to the fords of the Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee, thence westward to 
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oa (modern Nablus), between Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim in central 
anaan. 

Canaan (the ancient name for Palestine) was a strip of land in Syria between 
the coast and the desert. The main caravan routes from Babylonia, Phoenicia and 
Egypt ran close to its border, and yet it lay isolated, set off, apart from all the 
six great nations, On the north there were great mountain ranges, on the east 
and south, barren wastes, and on the west a harborless coast. 

Why was Canaan selected as the home of the Chosen People of God? “This 
south-eastern corner of the Mediterranean shore was civilization’s focal point 
for three thousand years. All the great empires which rose and fell turned 
round and round about it. Situated between the two great river powers of the 
very ancient world, that of the Nile and that of the Euphrates, it was open to 
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the influences of both. With the sea as a highway to Greece and Rome, it.was 
in touch with the more modern world the minute it came into existence. It was 
therefore a natural center for the getting, as for the distribution, of ideas. It 
drew them from all quarters; it put them through its own spiritualizing processes; 
it sent them out again.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Are you who will next Sunday—because mental hunger drove you to search for 
knowledge—teach a far better lesson than you did a year ago—are you hungry 
in spirit? Does your soul thirst after God? Are you searching for him? It was 
hunger of spirit that sent Abraham out into the unknown deserts after God. 
The other men of his tribe were content with the gods they had, the gods handed 
down to them, the gods of the past—they discovered nothing of God. One must 
turn to his own soul and in honest sincerity question it. “Art thou hungry, O my 
spirit, burdened with the pain of selfish greed that grips the world, restless under 
the limitations of dogma made by man, lonely in the presence of the crowd that 
sees but the present moment with its promise of pleasure and its gift of gold? 
Or art thou complacent, satisfied, content with words and phrases, paralyzed by 
habits of thought that make thinking on old lines an easy task, thinking in new 
terms so difficult that thou seekest no more of God than that thou hast? 

God grant that those who teach children and guide youth in these days may 
never have to answer “Yes” to the last question. We who teach and those whom 
we have taught have made but slow progress in the search for God and his will 
for man, because so often in the past the honest answer could only be affirmative. 

Let us begin the search anew. Let us enter upon the quest after God as those 
whom nothing can deter, nothing can turn aside, nothing can daunt—as those who 
must find him, and finding shall so fire the souls of those we teach that they in 
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turn shall discover more than we, until the day comes when men shall know God 
and shall serve him with the whole heart—Condensed from -an article in The 
Church School, by Margaret Slattery. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
ABRAHAM AND THE MIGRATION TO CANAAN 


Beginning the Lesson. On the staircase of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives there hangs a large painting entitled “Westward the Star of Empires 
Takes its Course.” It portrays an emigrant train crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
a familiar incident in American life fifty or seventy-five years ago. In the 
foreground are perhaps ten or a dozen men and women, on foot, on horse- 
back and in wagons, pressing with eager faces and hurrying feet to the 
top of a hill, whence far below and to the westward stretches the rolling prairies, 
dotted with herds of roaming buffalo, while here and there an Indian skulks 
in sullen apprehension of the white man’s coming. In the background the hardy 
pioneers are unloading wagons and pitching tents preparatory to camping for the 
night. High up on a shelving ledge a human figure waves his hat in audacious 
salute to the setting sun, and with the other hand plants the stars and stripes on 
the rock-crowned summit of the wilderness. 

If you look into those pictured faces, you can see something of the rugged 
strength, the mighty resolution, and dauntless enthusiasm, that led those men 
and women and thousands of others like them to brave the terrors of the wilder- 
ness with its peril of savage beasts and still more savage men, to fix far off on 
western altitudes the beacon light of liberty. Men of determination they were, 
of lofty and aggressive courage, of iron will, superb ideals and unflinching faith. 

A few intrepid spirits in every age, impatient of conventional restraint, ambi- 
tious for a wider range of knowledge or action, obedient to the heavenly vision and 
therefore fearless of failure or defeat, strike out in the dark through the wilder- 
ness to find a promised land. 

The words you have just been hearing are from Professor Leon C. Prince’s 
introduction to his book entitled The Man Who Dares. Assuredly they have called 
to your mind that daring man of old, who obeyed the call to leave his kindred and 
his people and his country for an unknown land. How did the call come to him? 
What was God’s purpose for him? 

The First Step in a Method Adopted by God in the Training of Men. 
The dispersion of men and the divergence of their language are now seen to have 
beeri the necessary preliminary to this new step in the education of the world—the 
fencing round of one people till they should learn to know God and understand 
and exemplify his government. It is true, God reveals himself to all men and 
governs all; but by selecting one race with special adaptations, and by giving 
to it a special training, God might more securely and more rapidly reveal himself 
to all. God meant to combine allegiance to himself with national advantages, and 
spiritual with national character, and separation in belief with a distinctly outlined 
and defensible territory. 

This method, in common with all divine methods, was in strict keeping with 

the natural evolution of history. The migration of Abraham occurred in the 
epoch of migrations. But although for centuries before Abraham new nations had 
been forming, none of them had belief in God as the formative principle. Wave 
upon wave of warriors, shepherds, colonists has left the prolific plains of Mesopo- 
tamia. Swarm after swarm has left that busy hive, pushing one another farther 
and farther west and east, but all have been urged by natural impulses, by hunger 
commerce, love of adventure and conquest. But at last God selects one man and 
says, “I will make of thee a great nation.” The origin of this nation is not 
facile love of change nor lust of territory, but belief in God—Dr. Marcus Dods, 
in The Expositor’s Bible. ; 
_ Abraham's Great Discoveries. What Abraham drew from his own medita- 
tions and what he learned from others can not now, of course, be known. It is 
certain that he was not alone in his spiritual striving. Abraham was the spokes- 
man of his era. Summing up its apirations in himself, he carried them to a 
point to which no one of his contemporaries was seemingly prepared to go. 

Abraham himself was universal. He knew all the civilizations of his time 
We find him far in the east on the Persian Gulf; far in the north, in Mesopo- 
tamia; far in the south, in Canaan; far in the west, at the court of the King 
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of Egypt. More than a nomad, more than a desert sheik, he was a traveller, 
a thinker, and a man of world experiences. He was the first, as far as we 
know, to see human life as a venture with a purpose. 

His claims to greatness rest not alone on the discovery that in his relation 
to God there is a purpose to man’s life. As age came on, as experience grew 
richer, as thought was able to climb to higher and higher outlooks, he reached 
the most overwhelming conviction that had ever, as yet, been seized by human 
intelligence. 

Jehovah appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am God Almighty. To 
Abraham the new understanding came as a great marvel. With a God who was 
Almighty anything was possible. It was more than a conviction, more than an 
enthusiasm; it became a burning and consuming faith which he could test to any 
extremity. Nothing was too hard for it. He could trust it to the uttermost, 
up to the end of reason, and beyond. During the rest of his life we see this 
as his dominating thought, leading to the outstanding act in his whole spiritual 
drama—the sacrifice of Isaac. The hope of the world’s future will be realized 
in spite of everything. He may take a knife and slay his son, and yet God is 
Almighty. Almightiness will carry out the promises. The Patriarch belonged 
to his time in the degree to which he considered the sacrifice of his son an act 
of merit; he was beyond his time in perceiving in the end that no such sacrifice was 
asked for. 

To Abraham, message followed on message, as great perceptions broadened into 
greater ones. He learned that gain on his own personal account was but gain 
for the world at large. He was the first altruist we know anything about, the 
first to whom the good of his fellow-men was as dear as his own good. Good 
for himself could only be good in proportion as they, far into the future, should 
share in it. Because he obeyed the Voice, not only he but others were to benefit. 
What we perceive clearly, he appreciated dimly—that no man can do right to 
himself alone. That a single right act is an universal asset, in which, to its 
degree, all the nations of the earth shall be blessed, was one of the great dis- 
coveries—Condensed from The Discovery of God, by Basil King, in Good 
Housekeeping. 

Pioneers like Abraham. You will go wrong if you seek Abraham’s antitype 
in the youth who seeks to aggrandize himself. You will find it rather in him 
who is eager to spend himself—to pour out all the treasures of his life for the 
good of humanity. He is the forerunner of that great missionary band which, 
whether in the sphere of religion or of culture, has been the pioneer of a new 
era to lands that were outside the pale—the forerunner of Duff, of Livingstone, 
of Moffat, of Carey, of Stanley, of Nansen, of Sir John Franklin—of all in every 
age who have travelled and explored for purposes of human development (George 
Matheson). 

David Livingstone had the instinct of an explorer and the gift of initiative, but 
he was no mere adventurer led on by the lust of adventure or of gain. Unknown 
Africa was to be schooled and saved by Christ. When he became an explorer, and 
resigned his definitely missionary career, for years he paid the full salary of a 
missionary.—R. C. Gillie. 

I will Make thee a Great Nation, and in thee Shall All the Nations of 
the World be Blessed. We may apply this message to the United States. You 
only have I known among the nations of the earth in the bestowal of such 
abundant resource and such unique opportunities. “In a sense that never has 
been true before, what happens in America happens to all the world. This fact 
brings no special credit to us. It is the result of our situation, our heritage, our 
unexhausted resources, and our recent emergence from our traditional isolation. 
This new impression of America should issue not in pride but in humility. But 
whether it be faced with modest serviceableness or with boasting, the fact remains, 
as an Englishman has recently said, ‘The United States of America is the greatest 
potential force, material, moral, and spiritual, in the world.’” 

It is for us, then, to see to it that this high privilege is matched by the frank 
acceptance of the grave responsibility which inevitably goes with it. To whom 
much is given of them will much be required. We are to develop and maintain 
that high quality of national soul which will make us competent to meet the 
demands of our high estate—Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, in Social Rebuilders. 

For Discussion. 1. How God reveals himself to man, 


2. How to know God. 
29 
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uestions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
rt ae what four eu may the Book of Genesis be divided? 2. Who was the 
best of the four leading characters of Genesis? 3. Who was the worst? 4. How 
could Jacob refer to his life as short? 5. In what respects had his life been evil, 
that is, full of trouble? 6. What kind of man would Joseph have become had 
he remained always at home as a favorite son? 7. How did he endure hardship 
and injustice? 8. Describe Joseph’s character. 9. What was the divine purpose 
in the migration of Jacob and his family into Egypt? Io. How do you suppose 
Joseph’s wife, a member of the proud priestly family of On, regarded her husband’s 
relatives? 11. Is there a right kind of family pride? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
ABRAHAM THE PIONEER 


Beginning the Lesson. Mention some great names in the pioneer days of 
our country. What qualities had each man which fitted him for his task? Are 
there pioneers today? A pioneer is a pathfinder, a venturer. What is the dif- 
ference between a venturer and an adventurer? An adventurer is reckless, he 
is willing to risk his life for a whim; a venturer hazards his life for something 
worth while. Who were the venturers into the hitherto untraversed realms of 
the air? Who are the famous airmen of today? What do you admire in these 
men? Such heroism and endurance as men like these have were the possession 
of that first great pioneer of whom the Bible tells us. Abraham was a venturer 
who left the comfort and security and friends of the home he had long known 
and started forth in search of an unknown land, unknown people, and unknown 
trials. Did he do this from love of adventure? At whose behest did he become 
the first great pioneer ? 

How Did Abraham Find God? There is an ancient legend of Abraham in 
the Jewish Talmud which says: 

Abraham, when quite a lad, beholding the brilliant splendor of the noonday 
sun, and the reflected glory which it cast upon all objects around, said: “Surely 
this brilliant light must be God; to him will I render worship.” And he wor- 
shipped the sun and prayed to it. But as the day lengthened the sun’s brightness 
faded; the radiance which it cast upon the earth was lost in the lowering clouds 
of night; and as the twilight deepened, the youth ceased his supplication, saying: 
“No, this cannot be a God. Where, then, can I find the Creator; he who made 
the heavens and the earth?” He looked toward the west, the south, the north 
and the east. The sun disappeared from his view; nature became enveloped in 
the pall of a past day. Then the moon arose; and when Abraham saw it shining 
in the heavens, surrounded by its myriads of stars, he said: “Perhaps these are 
the gods who have created all things’; and he uttered prayers to them. But 
when the morning dawned and the stars paled, and the moon faded into silvery 
whiteness, and was lost in the returning glory of the sun, Abraham knew God, 
and said: “There is a higher Power, a Supreme Being, and these luminaries 
are but his servants—the work of his hands.” From that day, even until the day 
of his death, Abraham knew the Lord, and walked in all his ways. 

As a boy Abraham must have worshipped with the rest of his family in the 
famous temple of the moon god at Ur, for the people of that land did not 
know Jehovah. The story which the Talmud tells was written to explain how 
he came to know that there is but one true God. And who can say that it was 
not in some such way as this that God taught Abraham as a boy? For it was God 
who found Abraham, rather than Abraham who found God. 

The Voice of God. No doubt most of you have seen a picture of a modern 
Arab chief. You have admired his dark handsome face, his fine upright bearing, 
his flowing cloak of bright scarlet, and his novel headdress made of a handkerchief 
bound on his head by a fillet of rope. And you certainly have not failed to 
mark the spear which he holds in his hand. That spear is more than a weapon; 
it is also his standard. He plants it in the ground when he pitches his tent, 
and it marks for his followers the center of the encampment. 

_ What a modern Bedouin is today, Abraham was four thousand years ago. So 
little have fashions and customs changed in the East that we can picture him 
as an Eastern shepherd chieftain. 

‘ Terah, his father, with the family, their bondsmen or slaves, and their various 
cattle,” as well as the household belongings (which would be piled on the backs 
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of the camels) had migrated from Ur of the Chaldees to the highlands of Northern 
Mesopotamia. Probably they hoped to find more room and better pasture fot 
their flocks. Or perhaps the move had to do with their religion. 

There a command of God laid hold of Abraham in such a way that henceforth 
he had no will but the will of God. It said a certain course was right, and 
Abraham felt he must take it. “God has spoken to me”—that is an Arab phrase, 
and it is used when the speaker or writer feels that a deep impression has been 
made on his mind. 

So God’s voice has spoken to many besides Abraham. You remember how it 
came to a little French maid in the fifteenth century. She was spinning in the 
garden under the pink petals of the apple trees, when she heard a voice saying, 
“Little Jeanne, it is thou who must go to the help of the King of France: it is thou 
who shalt give him back his kingdom.” 

Jeanne knew that her country was very unhappy, that it was being overrun 
by the English and that her king was uncrowned and deserted. But what could 
she, a peasant child of thirteen, do? 

“Daughter of God,” said the voice, “thou must leave thy village and go forth 
into France.” 

“But I am only a poor girl,” said Jeanne, “I know not how to ride a horse 
or how to make war.” 

Still the voice commanded, “Go.” And you know how little Jeanne obeyed, 
and how she, whom we call Joan of Arc, rode forth on her white charger, bear- 
ing her white banner, anc so inspired the soldiers of France that they fought 
till France was saved and its King was recrowned. 

And still God speaks to men and women, boys and girls. You know—we 
all know—that there are convincing and compelling voices that have no human 
form behind them. We feel impelled to do a certain thing, we know not how. 
Yes, and God calls us by many other ways. He calls us to higher things by the 
beauties of nature, and he calls us to service by the cries of our suffering 
brothers on earth. The cries of the sick and the sad and the helpless and the 
oppressed are just so many voices of God calling, calling, calling, night and 
day.—The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible. 

The Guide for Pathfinders of Today. There is a picture which you may 
have seen. It is of a boy who is standing in a room, and he is somewhat strangely 
dressed. He has a wide-brimmed hat, just like a rancher from the Wild West, 
a khaki shirt and short breeches, while from his belt hangs a large knife. 

You have guessed what he is? Right! He is a boy scout. He has a map 
in front of him, and he has been busy tracing out the track for his troop, for 
he is the pathfinder. That is why the artist has given his picture that title. 

But while busy looking out the way for others to take, a thought has occurred 
to him. He needs a guide to show him the way through life if he is to be a 
true man and to prove a help to others. And there by the boy’s side, the Guide 
appears. 

ie is clad in a long, white robe. He holds a staff in his hand, and the sandals 

show that he is ready for the road. So he has laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, and he is saying in the scout’s ears, “I will show_thee the path of 
life! ... I am the Way!’—James M. Farrar, in A Junior Congregation. | 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. It is a good and safe rule to sojourn 
in every place as if you meant to spend your life there, never omitting an_oppor- 
tunity of doing a kindness, or speaking a true word, or making a friend—Ruskin. 


My land is God’s land, mountains, rivers wide; 3 

God built it, blest it, gave it, to be the whole earth’s pride, 

With lofty silent places and prairies for the free— 

My land is God’s land that goes from sea to sea.—Annette Wynne. 


ions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
ite Saeed of taste Joseph? 2. What did he do as a lad? 3. How many 
brothers had he? 4. Why were his brothers | jealous of him and to what did their 
jealousy lead? 5. Tell an incident in the life of Joseph which shows his early 
pride. 6. Another that shows his forgiving spirit. 7. One that shows his love for 
his father, 8. How did he come to his high position in Egypt? 9. Why and how 
did Joseph frighten his brothers? 10. Was he justified in his course? 11. Contrast 
Joseph, the courtier, with his father, the shepherd: might Joseph have had any 
cause to be embarrassed by his father’s coming? 12. Was he? 
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Lesson II—JANuARY 13 
THE LONG SOJOURN IN EGYPT 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jehovah will keep three from all evil; 
He will keep thy soul. Psalm 121.7. 


LESSON Genesis, Chapters 37 to 50 inclusive 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 124 


GENESIS 47 Then Joseph went in and told Pharaoh, and said, My 
father and my brethren, and their flocks, and their herds, and all that they 
have, are come out of the land of Canaan; and, behold, they are in ‘the 
land of Goshen. 2 And from among his brethren he took five men, and 
presented them unto Pharaoh. 3 And Pharaoh said unto his brethren, What 
is your occupation? And they said unto Pharaoh, Thy servants are shep- 
herds, both we, and our fathers. 4 And they said unto Pharaoh, To sojourn 
in the land are we come; for there is no pasture for thy servants’ flocks; 
for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan: now therefore, we pray thee, 
let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen. 5 And Pharaoh spake unto 
Joseph, saying, Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee: 6 the 
land of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the land make thy father and 
thy brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen let them dwell: and if thou 
knowest any able men among them, then make them rulers over my cattle. 
7 And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him before Pharaoh: and 
Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 8 And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How many are 
the days of the years of thy life? g And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days 
of the years of my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years: few and evil 
have been the days of the years of my life, and they have not attained unto 
the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage. 
to And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from the presence of Pharaoh. 
1x And Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave them a pos- 
session in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses, 
as Pharaoh had commanded. 12 And Joseph nourished his father, and his 
pasteret and all his father’s household, with bread, according to their 
amilies. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. JOSEPH PRESENTS HIS BROTHERS TO PHARAOH, verses 1 
and 2, In Gen. 45.17-19 we are told of the royal order calling for the coming 
of Joseph’s family into Egypt, and now Joseph announces to Pharaoh that the 
order has been executed: his father and brothers together with their flocks and 
herds and all they possessed have arrived in Goshen. Joseph presented five of his 
brothers to Pharaoh: possibly he chose five because that was a favorite number 
of the Egyptians, but very likely the rest were occupied in looking after the 
flocks and herds, 

II. THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN PHARAOH AND JOSEPH’S 
BROTHERS, verses 3 and 4. Pharaoh inquired as to their occupation, and they 
replied as Joseph had instructed them (Gen. 46.33,34), that they were shepherds: 
they were in no way ashamed of their occupation, although to the Egyptians it 
was a despised calling. They had come because of the famine in their own 
land, they told Pharaoh, and they asked only to be allowed to sojourn in Goshen, 
not to gain there a permanent residence. Little did they dream how long their 
descendants would tarry in Egypt! 

III], PHARAOH’S GRANT TO JOSEPH’S KINDRED, verses 5 and 6 
Pharaoh turned to Joseph, his prime minister, and with much graciousness directed 
him to cause his people to settle in the best of the land, and further asked that 
Joseph take the most efficient ones into his own royal service, to superintend the 
care of his cattle. Every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians Joseph 
had told his brothers. This fact providentially allowed them to live by them- 
selves, and prevented them from intermarrying with the Egyptians and thus 
becoming lost as a people. 

IV. JACOB IS PRESENTED TO PHARAOH, verses 7-10. We have come 
to one of the noble scenes in the Old Testament. Dr. Rogers describes it: 

Imagine the Pharaoh seated on his throne (its legs and back enameled in gold 
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and blue), his shoulders covered with a Tyrian mantle, his wrists and ankles orna- 
mented with gold and precious stones, his head surmounted by the double crown 
of upper and lower Egypt. Before him is Joseph in attire only less magnificent 
than his royal master, and, presented by him, his aged father in peasant garb, with 
a robe of camel’s hair about his waist. Yet through the simplicity of his appear- 
ance shines the dignity of the man, who had lived long, borne great sorrows, seen 
angels in dream-visions at night in stony places, and wrestled with an Unknown 
Presence by the loud waters of the Jabbok, He is not overcome by the king’s 
presence or his adornments, the pomp and majesty of his court. He is not awed 
into silence waiting, as the custom was, for the king to speak first. Nay, he 
‘blessed Pharaoh,’ that is, he offered him the salutation which he would give 
courteously to any other mortal.” 

“There were two kings in that royal chamber decorated by weird heiroglyphs 
and long lines of fantastic figures,” well says Dr. F. B. Meyer; “the one, royal 
with the adventitious distinction of birth and rank; the other, a way-worn pilgrim, 
royal with the divine patent of royalty—a noble character. The less is always 
blessed by the greater, and as these two stood together, it was shown that 
character is more precious than rank, and that God can endow a human spirit 
with such moral splendor as to compel the world’s conquerors to confess 
themselves conquered before its power. By nature you may be crafty, mean, 
and bargain-loving; yet if you will but yield yourself to God, and submit to 
his loving discipline, he will make you truly royal, and give you the moral 
power which masters all other power beside.” 

“How old art thou?” Pharaoh put the question which is still one of the first 
questions asked in the East. Let us pause to ask ourselves that same question. 
“Not merely how many years have we lived but how old are we in knowl- 
edge, in goodness, in sweetness of temper, in acquaintance with God? In 
other words, do our attainments match our years or are we older in years 
than in accomplishment?” 

“The days of the years of my pilgrimage,” began Jacob in answer (and truly 
his life had been a wandering one), “are a hundred and thirty years.” He had 
attained to a ripe old age, we should say, and yet his father Isaac had lived one 
hundred and eighty years and his grandfather Abraham one hundred and seventy- 
five years. Compare with Jacob’s words here his realization of God’s goodness 
to him throughout his life, Gen. 48.15. At parting he again evoked a blessing 
on Pharaoh. “All the evil there was in Jacob’s years he had brought upon him- 
self. God blesses us without our asking, and we bring the curses upon ourselves. 
Why, I look back myself, and just see how fair and bright are all the days of the 
years of all my pilgrimage, save where my own faults, my own follies, my own 
wickedness have clouded the vistas. I wouldn’t go back and start again if I could. 
Every year is radiant with blessings, every mile is bright with God’s goodness, 
but my own faults bristle among the flowers, and my own wretched handiwork 
mars and stains the fair plan of every day. I’m glad, glad, glad, that I’m 
thirty-eight with a chance to do better still before me” (Robert Burdette, in a 
letter to James Whitcomb Riley). 

V. THE LONG SOJOURN IN EGYPT BEGUN, verses 11 and 12. In the 
best of the land of Goshen, Joseph located his family. The text refers to Goshen 
as “the land of Egypt” and also as “the land of Rameses.” The latter term is 
used by anticipation, for it was long after the time of Joseph that the City, 
which gave its name to the eastern section of Goshen, was built by Rameses, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression: its use here indicates that the account was written 
long after the event. “It is as if one were reading a story of revolutionary times 
in which a clause spoke of ‘the State of New York,’ though it was not then a 
state but a colony: you would understand that the writer meant the section 
which was later known as the State of New York” (McAfee). Joseph nourished 
his brethren and all his father’s household, as well as his father Jacob. He did 
this by giving them an opportunity to support themselves, the only true 
kindness for able-bodied men. And in the time of famine he, as food con- 
troller, provided them with their just share of food, according to their families. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Joseph went in and told Pharaoh, verse 1. From slave boy to prime minister 
was a wonderful advance, and yet we have other examples of the rise of foreigners 
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at the court of Egypt. Under Merneptah a certain Canaanite named Ben-matana, 
who was “first speaker of his Majesty,” was given the name Ramses—em-per-Ra, 
that is, “Ramses in the temple of Ra.” This illustrates another feature in the 
elevation, the change of name, which was usual when the king elevated one from 
lower rank. So Joseph was given the Egyptian name of Zaphenath-paneah.—Dr. 
Clarence Russell Williams, in The Sunday School World. 

If thou knowest any able men among them, then make them rulers over my cattle, 
verse 6. Much 
attention was 
paid to cat- 
tle breeding 
in Egypt; 
and there 
were many 
fine breeds, 
especially of 
oxen. The 
Pharaoh pos- 
sessed large 
herds; and 
the mer, or superintendent of the royal cattle, is frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions——Dr. S. R. Driver. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Give two reasons for the fame 
of Abraham. What three great religions revere Abraham today? Give one 
quality for which Isaac is noted. 

The Stories of Isaac, Esau and Jacob. Abraham’s people were to be a 
separate people—this was the meaning of the divine promises he had received. An 
alliance by marriage with the idolatrous Canaanites was not to be thought of, 
and the Patriarch turned to the land he had left when he wished to secure a wife 
for his son Isaac. He sent Eliezer, his trusted steward, to Haran for the bride, 
and Rebekah was chosen. Their twin sons were Esau and Jacob. Esau, the first- 
born, grew up rough and hairy, and became a skillful hunter, a man of the out-of- 
doors; Jacob was smooth-faced and handsome, a quiet stay-at-home. Esau was 
careless about the future, greedy for present enjoyments, and one day he sold his 
birthright to Jacob for a mess of pottage. The birthright included “lordship” 
over the rest of the family on their father’s death and the covenant blessing first 
given to Abraham—the promise of the inheritance of the land and the special 
blessing. It was a sharp bargain that Jacob drove, but how sharp it was Esau 
did not fully realize, for he lacked the nobility to appreciate the birthright’s value. 
When in his old age Jacob deceived his father Isaac by impersonating his older 
brother and won from him the blessing intended for Esau, Isaac was not angered 
at the fraud, for he recognized the hand of God in it all. We think of Isaac 
as the peace-loving man, the man who again and again moved on and dug new 
wells rather than contend with his neighbors for his own property. His quiet 
submission to God in the incident of the blessing revealed, as Dr. Marcus Dods 
points out, a habit of reflection and a spiritual thoughtfulness which are the 
good qualities in his otherwise unsatisfactory character. 

Esau’s anger on learning that Jacob had again supplanted him knew no bounds. 
He declared his intention of killing Jacob upon their father’s death. To avert 
trouble Rebekah counseled Jacob to go to Haran for a few days: when Esau had 
forgotten his anger she would send for him. She artfully secured Isaac’s consent 
to this plan by reminding him what a calamity it would be if Jacob, like Esau, 
should marry a heathen neighbor’s daughter. The few days lengthened into years 
and we do not hear that Jacob ever saw his mother again. 

In Haran, Jacob had many troubles. He chose his cousin Rachel for his wife 
but he brought with him no rich gifts and was obliged to serve her father Laban 
seven years for her. And then he was tricked as he had tricked his own father 
and given Leah, the older sister, instead. Seven years longer he served Laban 
for Rachel, and yet six more years for his sheep and cattle. After a time Laban 
and his sons became jealous of Jacob’s prosperity, and Jacob deemed it time 
for him to leave. Another reason also he had for leaving: he believed in the 
promise of God to give Canaan to his descendants. 
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He started for Canaan with his wives, eleven sons and one daughter, a large 
retinue of men-servants and women-servants, and great numbers of camels, oxen, 
cattle and sheep. At Mahanaim he learned that Esau was on his way to meet 
him with four hundred men. Jacob was panic-stricken, for was not Esau coming 
to avenge the wrong Jacob had done him? He sent drove after drove of animals 
to appease his brother. All his caravan save himself had crossed the Jabbok 
and he was alone when midnight came. Memories of the past crowded upon 
him, and he was greatly humbled in spirit. His sin had been against God as 
well as against his brother: it was God who was the real Antagonist. His 
agonized prayer is pictorially described as a wrestling with God. Jacob finds 
himself in the grasp of a mysterious Combatant, who wrestles with him till break 
of day: neither prevails till toward morning Jacob’s thigh is put out of joint. 
Weak though he then is, he persists in the struggle, saying: “I will not let 
thee go except thou bless me.” “What is thy name?” God asked. “Jacob.” 
“Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; for as a prince hast thou 
power with god and with men, and hast prevailed.” And Jacob called the place 
Peniel, that is, the Face of God. 

Jacob’s name was changed because his character was changed. The double- 
dealing, crooked-working man was honest and true at last; the self-trusting man 
became God-trusting. From this time onward, though he did not lose his politic 
self-resourcefulness, he became more and more “a prince with God, a just and 
God-fearing Israelite.” 

The Story of Joseph. Jacob settled first at Shechem and then went south- 
ward to Hebron. On his way Benjamin, the last one of his twelve sons, was born, 
and Rachel died and was buried near Bethlehem. Our lesson today centers in 
Joseph, the older son of Jacob and Rachel, and we have not time to note how 
Jacob is chastened as he passes through great troubles and bereavements, and how 
he is ennobled by them. 

Jacob’s twelve sons, sons of four mothers, were continually at odds with one 
another, but ten of them united in their hatred of Joseph, who was their father’s 
favorite. They were jealous of him because of their father’s partiality, and they 
hated him because he reported their evil doings and because he told of his dreams 
in which they were made to bow down humbly before him. 

One time when the brothers had been gone for some time, seeking pasturage 
for the flocks, Jacob sent Joseph to find them and bring him back word how 
they were faring. Joseph found them at Dothan. The brothers stripped him 
of his coat of many colors, the proof of their father’s favoritism, and cast him into 


a pit, and when a caravan bound for Egypt came along, they sold him to the mer- 
chantmen for twenty pieces of silver. To complete their evil deed, they dipped 
Joseph’s coat in blood and brought it to their father as a proof that he had been 
slain by a wild beast. ‘ : 

In Egypt Joseph was sold to Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh's Guard. Soon 
he was made overseer of Potiphar’s household. When Potiphar’s wife made 
a false accusation against him and he was cast into prison, there also he proved 
himself capable and faithful, and was placed by the keeper of the prison over the 
other prisoners. Two fellow-prisoners, Pharaoh’s chief butler and chief baker, 
dreamed dreams which Joseph rightly interpreted. After several years in prison 
he was hastily summoned to appear before Pharaoh and interpret a dream which 
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was greatly troubling the ruler. In his dream Pharaoh had seen seven fat cattle 
come out of the river and begin feeding upon the reed-grass, and then seven lean 
cattle came up after them and devoured them. And in another dream he had 
seen seven good ears upon one stalk devoured by seven blasted ears. There were 
to be seven years of plenty in Egypt, Joseph told the king, and then seven years 
of famine, and he counseled the appointment of some one to oversee the storing 
of grain during the years of plenty for distribution in the years of famine. “Can 
we find such a one as this, a man in whom the spirit of God is?” questioned 
Pharaoh, and he gave this task to Joseph, making him second only to himself in 
power. By his policy Joseph changed the system of land tenure in Egypt. The 
surplus grain which he had stored he sold back to the people at first for money 
in their time of need; when the money was gone he exchanged the corn for 
cattle, and then for land. When finally all the land save that of the priests 
belonged to Pharaoh, it was rented to the original overseers in return for a 
fifth part of the produce. 

It was during the years of famine that Joseph’s brothers, all save Benjamin, 
came to Egypt seeking grain. Joseph recognized them, but how should they 
recognize in the great governor of Egypt, the brother whom they had sold as 
a slave? Joseph resolved to test them, to learn whether their evil natures had 
been changed. By keeping Simeon as hostage he made them return with Benjamin, 
and by having Benjamin accused of the theft of a silver cup he learned what he 
longed to know. Instead of deserting Benjamin as they would have done years 
ago, they all stood loyally by him, and from Judah’s noble speech Joseph learned 
the strength and tenderness of their affection for their father and the amazing 
fact that Judah was willing to sacrifice himself rather than bring sorrow to that 
aged father’s heart. Joseph then made himself known to them, and freely forgave 
them, telling them not to grieve nor be angry with themselves for having sold 
him; for it was God who had sent him before them to preserve life. And then 
he planned with them for the coming of his father and their settling in Egypt. 

The Importance of the Migration to Egypt. Abraham had been assured that 
God would make a great nation of his descendants, great in the special sense 
of being a great blessing. The prospect of any such greatness still seemed remote 
in the time of Joseph. The wandering class needed just such a place as Goshen 


A Semitic Family Bringing Presents and Desiring to Settle in Egypt At the Head is an 
Egyptian Introducing the Strangers From Beni Hassam 


afforded in which to increase in numbers undisturbed by hostile neighbors; a 
place, too, where they could learn from the Egyptians something of the arts 
of life, and fit themselves to become in later centuries a blessing to all nations. 
The End of the Story of the Patriarchs. In Jacob’s last days he made Joseph 
solemnly promise to bury him in the cave of Machpelah, and this was done. For 
forty-three years after his father’s death Joseph stood as an older brother to the 
house of Israel, obtaining the birthright which Reuben had forfeited. He died 
at the age of one hundred and ten, full of years and honors. His body was 
embalmed to await in his coffin the return to Canaan, for he had made his brethren 
romise that they would carry it with them when they returned to dwell in the 
romised Land. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Egyptians themselves called their land Kimet: the Hebrews called it 
Mizraim. While it extended from the Mediterranean Sea to Nubia, and even 
(under Thothmes III) to the Sudan, and from the Red Sea to the great African 
desert, its habitable area was always limited to the valley and Delta of the Nile. 
Memphis, the royal city and home of Joseph, was the most magnificent in Egypt; 
it was built on a long, low island in the Nile, and was connected with the western 
bank of the river by a road lined with monuments. 6 
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The land of Goshen was the fertile district of northern Egypt east of the Nile. 
It was arable land not overflowed by the Nile, sixty to eighty square miles in 
area. The railway connecting Alexandria with Suez now crosses it. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
JOSEPH AND THE MIGRATION TO EGYPT 


Beginning the Lesson. George Matheson compares Joseph’s life to Chopin’s 
preludes, each of which has three parts, and each embodying a distinct sequence. 
“In the first, the melody is free and unrestrained. In the second, it seems to move 
through tangled places—to be impeded in its way by the intervention of resist- 
ing elements. But in the third, the melody comes out into the open once more, 
the tangles vanish, the impediments are removed, and the notes of the first part 
reappear in a new connection and with a fresh power.” 

Lessons from the Life of Joseph. Professor Charles Foster Kent, in his 
Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History, enumerates twelve lessons from 
the story of Joseph: briefly give the reference to the story from which each 
lesson is drawn :— 

1. Trial develops character. 2. Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. 3. All 
things work together for good to them that love God. 4. Helping another lightens 
one’s own burdens. 5. God does not forget his faithful servants when they are 
in trouble. 6. He who improves small opportunities will not miss life’s greater 
chances. 7. Whosoever would be great among you must be your servant. 8. Those 
who do wrong will be confronted with this wrong in the most embarrassing and 
unexpected crises of life. 9. God overrules evil for good. 10. The severest tests 
of character come at the most unexpected times and in the most unexpected ways. 
11. Loyalty to humble kinsmen in the time of one’s own exaltation is a mark 
of nobility. 12. Forgiveness and love are invincible. 

Joseph’s Attitude toward God. Joseph’s view of Divine Providence is marked 
by a depth, a wide outlook, and a sure logic from which we may learn much in 
our own wise days. One less noble in his habits of thought might have said, 
“See what power God has put into my hands! The son of a Syrian sheep farmer 
has become a Croesus. By marriage I stand allied with the great families of 
Egypt and am next in power to Pharaoh.” He had a more limited outlook than 
ours, and might have been pardoned a vain, superficial interpretation of God’s 
shaping hand in his life. Instead, he said to his brothers: “As for you, ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant it for good, to bring it to pass, as it 
is this day, to save much people alive,” Gen. 50.20. 

This model premier knew that Providence never attains its final end on the 
worldly prosperity of an individual or a family. When it choses out some man 
for its special care, it is that he may become an instrument of help and salvation 
to others. God’s hand lifted him up so that he might deliver thousands of Egyptian 
lives from privation and death, besides keeping the spectre of famine from the 
tents of his own brethren; and thus it came to pass that, through his instrumen- 
tality, the world received its purest and most perfect faith. 

In the early dawn of religious history this loyal servant of God, who in his 
romantic life tasted to the full both the bitter and the sweet of human fortune, 
teaches us, who have had higher privileges, a most important lesson. He shows 
how God can come unseen into our lives, and give a turn of subtle and sagacious 
beneficence to a. tangle of complications caused by a brother’s ill-will and mis- 
doing. You may say this was his faith when, as the result of many cross pur- 
poses, he had become prime-minister in the land of Egypt. But Joseph asserts 
a truth which he had been believing through all the days of his adversity, for 
it was this which strengthened him to endure, and made him winsome and of 
a cheerful countenance when, again and again, he was put for his trial back under 
the cloud from which he had emerged. Through the days of his ignominious 
obscurity, faith in Providence was vital to his success——Condensed from The 
God of the Patriarchs, by Thomas G. Shelby. bitten 

Joseph and the Migration to Egypt. See The Historical Background and 
The Text Explained. 

“And so these wandering clans, these tribes that were the nomads of the desert, 
who, after three hundred years had not taken a step in advance, were by this 
strange route, this romantic history, brought down into Egypt to receive through 
the next four hundred years, the rudiments of that knowledge by which they 
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were to become a nation to which the whole civilized world is indebted for its 
best laws, its noblest morality, its sweetest domestic affections, and its profoundest 
aspirations !”—Henry Ward Beecher. 

For Discussion. Joseph as Food-Controller. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Describe the situation of the Hebrews in Egypt at this time. 2. How was 
God’s plan for Moses’ life helped by his spending his early years with his mother? 
3. By his spending his childhood and young manhood in Egypt? 4. Why did 
Moses go to the land of Midian? 5. How was Moses prepared for his task by 
his years in the wilderness? 6. What was Moses’s character and ability? 7. What 
was the first excuse which Moses gave for not accepting the task assigned him? 
8. In what words did Gideon, Jeroboam, Jeremiah and Ezekiel express their sense 
of personal unfitness for a task? 9. Are you capable of being a leader if only in 
small matters? 10. Do you shirk the responsibility? 11. How does God call his 
leaders today? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
FROM SLAVE TO PRIME MINISTER 


Beginning the Lesson. The ancient Egyptians buried nearly everything a man 
used in this life with him, because they thought the next world would be much 
like this, only more glorious. Last year we were all much excited over the dis- 
covery near Thebes, Egypt, of the tomb of Tutankhamen: did you hear his 
name pronounced Toot-and-come-in? This Egyptian Pharaoh, or king, lived more 
than three thousand years ago. In the outer chambers of his tomb were magnificent 
gilt couches, on which rested beds beautifully carved, inlaid with ivory and semi- 
precious stones. Beneath one of them was the king’s throne. There were also 
four chariots the sides of which were encrusted with semi-precious stones and 
richly decorated with gold. There were great quantities of provisions for the 
dead, duck, venison, etc., all packed in boxes. At this writing the weather condi- 
tions are not favorable for further excavation, and the inner tomb where rests the 
mummy of this king who lived so long ago has not been opened. By the time 
this lesson is studied the secrets of that inner tomb will be revealed and we 
shall know much more about the wonderful civilization of that far distant time 
when Egypt was the most powerful nation in the world. 

Today our thoughts turn to the time several hundred years earlier still when 
the children of Israel came to sojourn in that land. How did it come about? 
Historical Background. 

From Slave to Prime Minister. The petted son who had known only a pro- 
tected life found himself carried off to a strange land, and with no affectionate 
hand to stand between him and tragedy was forced to meet the strife with the 
powers which make a man’s destiny. The genuine and solid metal of Joseph’s 
character soon began to show itself. He had good nature and friendliness, but 
underneath it all there was a strange force of character which an observer might 
hardly have suspected, and the discipline of hardship proved the very gateway to 
a noble life. There was a deep strain of piety in Joseph’s nature and his loneliness 
in a distant land brought to fine flower the little plant of devotion which was 
really ready to bloom in his responsive life. Strange vicissitudes came to him, 
but even in prison he did not lose his good cheer or the integrity of his character. 
All the while he was growing stronger and stronger and so the hour of destiny 
found him ready. 

Joseph was not spoiled by prosperity. His head was not turned by success. 
He discharged the duties of his office of far-reaching authority and all the 
while kept the simple heart of a true man and the genuine life of a man 
to whom character is a greater thing than success. Every day there was 
some new and alluring temptation. All the charm of fascinating evil assailed 
him. All doors to selfish indulgence and dishonesty were open, but Joseph had 
fought out the battle with this sort of thing long ago. Temptation assailed him 
in vain. He was powerful in Egypt. He was even more powerful as the captain 
of his own soul. His piety had a sturdy moral foundation and it kept him safe. 
_ The years of plenty passed. They were years of wonderfully effective admin- 
istration on the part of Joseph. He organized the resources of those years of 
opulent harvests with the skill of a master. His thoughts were full of the days 
of famine which were to come, and so skillfully did he do his work that when 
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they came he was ready for them and his readiness meant the readiness of Egypt. 
When the cruel days came the country was safe. 

Joseph was a very real human being. The man had never been devoured by 
the official. He loved his parents. He loved his home. He loved his brothers. 
All through the years of hardship and the years of success love had dwelt 
patiently waiting in his heart. The hour when he made himself known to his 
brothers opened the very fountains of his soul. He kissed them with eager 
affection. He wept upon their necks, and then out of a full and tender and 
joyous heart he talked with them. All bitterness had long vanished. The sense 
‘of wrong was lost in the anxiety to serve. Joseph had tested his brothers, for 
not even love dare to be blind unless it would harm those it loves and fill its 
own heart with new pain, but Joseph knew that a deep and healing work had 
been done in the lives of his brothers. He could greet them as true men because 
they were true men. He could pour out his soul in love. He could trust the 
men who had once betrayed him. 

The story of Joseph has been called the best boy’s story in the world. It has 
romance and adventure and mystery and a marvelous outcome. The picture of 
the young ruler, highly exalted at the Egyptian court, greeting the brothers who 
had sold him into slavery so long ago is one of the amazing pictures in that 
great gallery which we find in the Hebrew Scriptures. The magnanimousness of 
Joseph is a rare and beautiful thing, as, forgiving all the old hatreds, he welcomes 
his brothers to the ample life in which he holds so regal a place-——Condensed from 
an Article in The Christian Advocate, by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 

Joseph the Devoted Son. In Egypt the highest class of all were the priests. 
The Pharaoh, princes and nobles were always priests, and probably Joseph was 
made a priest before he became second unto Pharaoh and was married to the 
daughter of a chief priest. In the next class were the officers and men in the 
army and navy. The third class included the farmers, gardeners, sailors and 
boatmen, Below them were the tradespeople and the artisans, and lowest of all 
were the field-workers, brick makers, fishermen and herdsmen. 

What was the occupation of Joseph’s father and brothers in Canaan? Should 
you suppose Joseph, the prime minister, would enjoy having these relatives who 
in the eyes of the Egyptians belonged to the lowest class of all, come to Egypt? 
Dr. Maclaren suggests that malicious tongues would enjoy saying: ‘Have you 
heard? The Viceroy is only the son of an old shepherd!” Yet Joseph presented 
his father to the Pharaoh with filial pride. He was proud of the father whom he 
loved. 

There is a well-known story told about the inauguration of one of our presidents. 
He wished to have his mother present, but when he wrote and told her this she 
replied: “I cannot go to Washington. I would be quite out of place there among 
the great people whom you will meet. I'll stay at home and pray for you.” But 
her son returned, “I’ll not go without you.” And so they went together. After 
delivering his inaugural address and taking the oath of office, before all that great 
assembly President James A. Garfield stooped and kissed his mother, who was 
sitting near him. Was not that a beautiful thing for him to do? 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


“A golden dream was sent to dreamers two, 
One scorned the dream, the other made it true.” 


“Man makes his position, not the position the man.” 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.—Edwin Markham. 

I dishonor my Father in heaven whenever I neglect my parents on earth.—Dr. 
J. -H. Jowett. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What do the last three verses of the preceding chapter tell us as to the situation 
in Egypt now? 2. Why was Moses selected for the task of delivering Israel? 
3. What are the important events in the life of Moses before his call to deliver 
Israel? 4. How was his life preserved when a babe? 5. Who adopted him and 
how was he educated? 6. How did he show his sympathy for his people, and what 
act forced him to flee from Egypt? 7. Where did he go and what did he do? 
8. What qualities had Moses which HG for the task? 


Lesson IJI—JANUARY 20 
MOSES CALLED TO DELIVER ISRAEL 


GOLDEN TEXT: By faith Moses, when he was grown up, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing 
rather to share ill treatment with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. Hebrews 11.24,25 


LESSON Exodus 1.1 to 12.36 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 130 


EXODUS 3 Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, 
the priest of Midian: and he led the flock to the back of the wilderness, and 
came to the mountain of God, unto Horeb. 2 And the angel of Jehovah 
appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush; and he looked, 
and, behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. 
3 And Moses said, I will turn aside now, and see this great sight, why the 
bush is not burnt. 4 And when Jehovah saw that he turned aside to see, God 
called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And he 
said, Here am I. 5 And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. 6 More- 
over he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face; for he was afraid to 
look upon God. 7 And Jehovah said, I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people that are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of their task- 
masters; for I know their sorrows; 8 and I am come down to deliver them 
out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land unto 
a good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and honey; unto the 
place of the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Perizzite, 
and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. 9 And now, behold, the cry of the children 
of Israel is come unto me: moreover I have seen the oppression wherewith the 
Egyptians oppress them. 10 Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people the children of Israel out of 
Egypt. 311 And Moses said unto God, Who am I, that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt? 
iz And he said, Certainly I will be with thee; and this shall be the token unto 
thee, that I have sent thee: when thou hast brought forth the people out of 
Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. MOSES THE SHEPHERD, verse 1. For forty years Moses was a 
shepherd in the employ of Jethro, a priest of Midian, whose daughter he married. 
“The mission of freeing his people seemed altogether at an end. (See The Histori- 
cal Background.) The world had no need of him. He was not only ignored; he 
was forgotten. The gifts which he must have recognized in himself had seem- 
ingly no purpose. Both he and they were apparently to be thrown away. Keeping 
sheep was all he was fit for, and during the years of what we should call his prime 
he kept them patiently. Moses in Midian is an example of the value of monotony. 
Waiting years can be years of gathering force. They can be years of gather- 
ing force because the inner self is being filled like a well or a reservoir, with 
creative strength. Only in soltitude, or at least in quietude, can this ever be 
accomplished. A life that too early drains its resources, as Moses had been 
impelled to drain his, is emptied before its real work has begun. A restless 
life, frittered away on trivial things, can never be anything but a vapid life. 
The years in which men and women seem never to get beyond drudgery, but 
go on with drudgery faithfully, are often those in which the spirit is gathering 
impetus for further pushing on” (Basil King). 

In the course of his duties Moses led his flock to “the back of the wilderness,” 
that is, to the wilder part of the Peninsula of Sinai. In designating the points of 
the compass the Hebrews faced the east: the east was spoken of as in front, or 
before, and the west as the back, or behind. He found himself at Horeb called 
here “the mountain of God,” the sacred mountain, either because here God espe- 
cially manifested himself to Moses, or in anticipation of the events recorded later 
in Exodus. “Modern men and women who reckon it unspiritual to call any 
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place sacred because God is everywhere, may condemn themselves to finding 
him nowhere” (Peake). 

II, MOSES’S INITIATION INTO THE FELLOWSHIP AND PUR- 
POSES OF THE HOLY AND COMPASSIONATE GOD, verses 2-9. Char- 
acteristic of the region where Moses found himself are the thorny acacias, and 
from one of them which was aflame and yet was not consumed, God met and 
challenged Moses. “I will turn aside now, and see this great sight, why the bush 
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Monastery of St. Catherine On the Traditional Site of the “Burning Bush,’’ Mt. Sinai 


is not burnt,” is Moses’s thought. “It is good to come to the place of God’s 
presence, howsoever,” observes Bishop Hall; “God may perhaps speak to thy 
heart, though thou come but for novelty.” 


“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes— 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries” (Mrs. Browning). 

“Our awakened mind is the first condition of transformed life. We cannot reach 
God by mere thinking, but the mind is God’s chosen avenue to the life. If the 
mind is hopelessly asleep, God is barred out. The first thing to get a man to do 
is to pay attention to the signs of God’s presence within him or without him. 
The great reason why men do not find God is that they do not trouble to pay 
attention to his doings” (Gillie). 

“Moses was lifted into an ecstatic state in which the Divine was manifested to 
him as a Tree of Flame. It was a light which grew as a tree grows, but which 
never burned away. The history of the inner self is full of such passings of the 
mind out beyond the range of the material into conditions of supersensual expe- 
rience. They occur not only in the Bible—to Isaiah, to Paul, to John on the 
Isle of Patmos—but to many who have been the world’s great instances of saintli- 
ness. What it meant to Moses was a vast enhancement of his spiritual life. It 
was an illumination. It showed to him God as so transcendent, so immense, and so 
all-sufficing that he was afraid to look upon the vision. It was the God of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, the God of his people, and yet the God of his people 
no longer local or tribal, but as All-in-All. With this revelation Moses was 
fitted at last for the work from which when younger he had been put aside” 


(Basil King). 
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Curiosity was succeeded by awe as Moses heard his name called: the voice 
was not audible to the ears, but the call was unmistakable. He must keep his 
distance: “Draw not nigh hither. Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” The removal of shoes or sandals 
was a mark of reverence in Bible times, and still is in the Orient. “Put off thy 
shoes” means, Respect the place where thou wouldest hear God. Reverence is 
the key to the knowledge of the Divine. A sin of the modern church is its failure 
to discriminate between a sanctuary and a playhouse. The Orient can teach us 
many things, and this first, that if we would hear God we must respect his 
meeting place.” 

God proceeded to declare himself. He was the God of Terah, of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jacob. Moses was not making the discovery of an Unknown God 
—he was rediscovering the God already known to his forefathers, a God con- 
tinually active in the affairs of men. “Each advance in revelation or redemption 
is due to the same Being; and the religious experience of today is continuous 
with the experience of yesterday out of which it has been developed” 
(Peake). Moreover, he was a God of compassion. “I have surely seen the afflic- 
tion of my people... I have heard their cry ... I am come down to deliver 
them.” By this fearless use of words which would be applicable to a human 
leader, he expressed the personal relation between God and man: God under- 
stands and heeds and rescues his oppressed people. Moses was not alone in his 
consciousness of the sufferings of the Israelites, toiling away in Egypt under their 
Egyptian taskmasters. God was planning to deliver them, to bring them to “a 
great land”—and Canaan was great as compared with Goshen—and a goodly, fertile 
land, for this is the meaning of the proverbial expression “a land flowing with 
milk and honey,” a land at that time inhabited by various tribes—Canaanites, Hit- 
tites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites and Jebusites. The word Canaanites is some- 
times used to include all the peoples who inhabited Canaan before the coming of 
the Hebrews, and sometimes, as here, it indicates the people dwelling on the sea 
coast and in the Jordan valley. The Hittites had their chief home in the Lebanon 
region. The Amorites northeast of the Dead Sea and also north of Canaan. 
It is thought that the term Perizzites referred to the dwellers in hamlets as 
distinguished from the dwellers in cities. The Hivites occupied the center of 
Canaan and the Jebusites, the stronghold of Jerusalem. 

“Moses had now a great ally. What he had blundered over so hopelessly 
was to be accomplished. What a reversal of outlook for the man of blighted 
purpose! Fresh hope poured into him. For the first moments, the joints of his 
mind were still stiff and his will was inert, as when the fetters and bonds are 
removed from a man’s limbs the blood does not at once flow through them, and 
he staggers when he tries to stand. But springtime had burst upon the winter’s 
landscape. The sun, long hidden, once it appears, makes all the difference. The 
fundamental requirement for all transformations of personality and of society 
is a new vision of God. That is the sovereign necessity today” (Gillie). 

WI. VISION IS GIVEN FOR THE SAKE OF SERVICE, verses 10-12. 
Gradually Moses was brought to see that he himself was to be the agent through 
whom God would accomplish his deliverance of the Israelites. Heroism does not 
come with equal ease to all heroes. Isaiah heard God’s call and responded, “Here 
am I, send me.” Moses heard the call and said, “Here am I, send some one else.” 
Any other leader would be preferable, he thought. He gave several excuses for 
not accepting the stupendous task. Forty years earlier he had been steeped in 
self-confidence, eager to lift the burden of his people single-handed, but now 
he was self-distrustful, and desperately sensitive of his own unfitness; he was 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue; he lacked the authority that would convince 
the children of Israel that God had sent him, “It is difficult to recognize this 
hesitant messenger, fighting inch by inch to escape the responsibility he sees 
closing down upon him, as the same person who leaped so unthinkingly to the 
protection of his brethren forty years before. But God can best use the men 
who face the uttermost demand before they accept the task.” (Gillie). It is 
a very natural, human story, this, of Moses’s misgivings as to his own fitness for 
the task as he thought of the condition of the enslaved and cowardly Israelites and 
of the might of Pharaoh. In the end he went bravely forward to the work 
assured that he did not go alone, that his Great Ally was with him. “Certainly 
I will be with thee: and this shall be the token unto thee, that I have sent thee ; 
when thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall assemble upon this 
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mount.” Because God was going with him, the returning as well as the going 
was assured, his mission of delivering his people would be accomplished, and on 
that very mountain he would worship God. “What do you think of that for a 
token? When his work was well under way he would have the assurance that 
he had done the right thing! Isn’t that just the kind of assurance that God 
gives a man still? He has no written and definite guarantee that God will 
prosper him in the work he has taken in hand. But experience corroborates 
the ventures of faith. Moses will have the joy and satisfaction one day of 
gathering the people whom he has redeemed under the shadow of the very 
mountain where the presence of God was first so strongly and inspiringly 
felt by him. Not today nor tomorrow may you see the fruit of your faith. 
You have just to believe that you are doing the thing that God would have 
you do. But afterwards you will see it all in a flash” (Herbert L. Simpson). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He led the flock to the back of the wilderness, and came to the mountain of God, 
verse I. On the approach of summer the Bedouins leave the lower country, 
where the herbage is dried up, and retire towards the high parts, where the pas- 
ture preserves its freshness much longer.—Burckhardt. 

God called unto him out of the mist of the bush, verse 4. It was a frequent 
conception among the ancients that the divine presence showed itself by an appear- 
ance of fire. Compare Homer, Odyssey, 19.39, etc—McNeill. 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, verse 5. Today the floor of a mosque must 
not be contaminated by the pollution of the streets. Mohammedans remove their 
footwear and wash their feet before entering: visitors step into the felt slippers 
which are kept for the purpose of covering their shoes. 

Honey, verse 8. This probably includes not only the honey of bees but also 
syrups made from various fruits, like the modern dibs—chiefly grape juice, a very 
sweet, dark brown syrup used in Palestine by all classes wherever vineyards are 
found, as a condiment to their food—McNeill. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing Upon the Lesson. Who were the Hebrews? 
How did they come to Egypt? What service did Joseph render in Egypt? What 
did we learn last year about the character and ability of Moses? What did he 
accomplish ? 

The Message of Exodus. The word Exodus is Latin and means Departure. 
The Book tells of the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt. The out- 
standing figure in the Book is Moses, the chosen instrument of God in carrying 
out his will. Exodus covers the period from the death of Joseph to the erection 
of the tabernacle by Moses in the second year of the Exodus. 

I. Preparing for the Deliverance of the Israelites. 1 to 11. 

II. The Departure of the Israelites and their Journey to Sinai. 12 to 19.2, 

III. The Israelites at Sinai. 19.3 to 40. 

From Joseph to Moses. The migration of Jacob to Egypt, to escape the 
famine in Canaan, forms the conclusion of the Book of Genesis. Four centuries 
pass. Early in Exodus we have the preparation for a counter-migration of Jacob’s 
descendants from Egypt to Canaan. Beginning their life in Egypt as subjects 
of a Pharaoh who welcomed their coming, the Israelites lived and prospered for 
a time, increasing rapidly in numbers and acquiring wealth and power; then came 
a change. The Hyksos (or Shepherd dynasty, one of whom, Apepi, is thought 
to have been the Pharaoh of Joseph’s day) were foreign invaders who had con- 
quered Egypt just as William the Conqueror and his Normans conquered England 
in the old Saxon days. At length the native Egyptians rose in rebellion, drove 
them out of the land, and put their own kings upon the throne. Another revolution 
brought in the Rameses dynasty. The first four great names of this dynasty are 
Rameses I, Seti I, Rameses II, and Merneptah. These rulers “knew not Joseph,” 
cared not that the Israelites were kin of the great viceroy who had saved his 
people from death by famine. Probably the enslavement of the Egyptians began 
under the first two of these Pharaohs. The third, Rameses II, is thought to have 
been the Pharaoh of the Oppression. He was a great builder of cities, and he 
made his Hebrew slaves work hard in the brick fields. His son Merneptah is 
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believed to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, who ordered the death of all 
the male children so as to exterminate the race, for he wanted no foreigners in 
his realm. 

How a mother outwitted the king’s officers and saved the baby who grew up 
to become the deliverer of his people is one of the best known stories of _the 
Bible. Pharaoh’s daughter adopted the babe and called him Moses. As a prince 
of the royal house he lived for forty years, till one day, after killing an Egyptian 
who was mistreating the Israelites, he was forced to flee for his life to Midian. 
There burst upon him in Midian a sense of the reality of God and a revelation 
of God’s purpose for him which made him the deliverer of his people from 
Egyptian bondage. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The triangular peninsula of Sinai is part of the great Arabian peninsula which 
extends between the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the two arms of the 
Red Sea on the southeast and southwest. It has two natural divisions: the apex 
with its irregular mountain masses, and the northern part with its deserts and 
oases. Along the eastern arm of the Red Sea lay Midian, the land of the 
Midianites, descendants of Midian the son of Abraham and Keturah. 

The modern name for the southern portion is El Tor, The Mountain. In the 
Old Testament this mountain is called both Sinai and Horeb. Probably Sinai 
is the name of a special peak and Horeb is the name of the great central mass 
of Mountains. 

All travellers in the Peninsula have borne testimony to the rugged grandeur 
of the region. “It would seem as if it had been an ocean of lava,” says one, 
“and while its waves were running literally mountain high, it was commanded 
suddenly to stand still.” The wild and awe-inspiring scenery must have been 
conducive to solemn reflection on Moses’s part. Fertile valleys intersect the 
rocky neighborhood of Horeb and to these Moses led his flocks for pasturage. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“A superintendent asked a young woman to teach a Sunday-school class and 
she said, ‘I don’t dare undertake such a responsible task.’ He answered her, 
‘When God is so manifestly calling you, you should say, “I don’t dare not under- 
take such a responsible task.”’ We hear too much about the responsibility of 
ara for God, but too little about the graver responsibility of refusing to work 
or him.” 

“When the man chosen as his instrument for their deliverance is diffident of 
his power, he receives the answer which every one who tries to do work for 
others in God’s name may take for himself—‘Certainly I will be with thee.’ ” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
MOSES AND THE DELIVERANCE FROM EGYPTIAN BONDAGE 


Beginning the Lesson. Not very long ago a wonderful religious poem 
appeared. When people read it, they all wanted to know who the writer was, 
and where he had got such a deep knowledge of the heart of men. After his 
death, the story of his life was told. It had been a very sad life. He had 
been for a long time “at the back of the wilderness.” But God had spoken to 
him there, and he could not keep silence: he wrote poems that made the world 
wonder, The poet’s wilderness was the streets of a great city; his name, Francis 
Thompson; and the poem that he wrote, “The Hound of Heaven.” 

The wilderness that Moses knew was the side of a rugged mountain. You 
remember how he came there. He went there a young man apparently born 
to command, ready to smite down if he were not obeyed; and after a long time 
he came out of it one of the meekest men that ever lived. The wilderness was 
his training ground.—Great Texts of the Bible. 

See The Historical Background and The Text Explained. 

The People Whom Moses was Called to Deliver. A band of slaves, settled 
on the border of Egypt and the desert, hated by their masters, hating them; with 
the vices of the semi-civilized and the bond; without the freedom of their nomadic 
fathers, or the virtues, the courage, veracity, resourcefulness, sense of kinship 
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and clanship; without the arts, the culture, the traditions, the habits of ordered 
and refined and gracious living that made the civilization of their masters so 
splendid while so oppressive. Nothing depraves like bondage; enslave the noblest 
people and they become ignoble. To lead this people into freedom, to build them 
into an ordered state, to make them the people of Jesus, might well seem a hopeless 
task, one from which Moses, even after his education of God, might reasonably 
shrink, But the thing is to be done, not in his own strength, in God’s. God is to 
be with him, and he is to bring forth the people to serve God, where God had 
spoken to him. And what Moses was sent to do he did—A. M. Fairbairn, in 
The City of God. 

Leader and People. “Did ever a worthy cause or a great and upright leader 
have the approval of the people during the struggle for freedom? Did Moses? 
The people murmured against Moses and against God. Was Washington loyally 
supported by the people in the struggle for independence? The people were ready 
to desert him at the time of the battle of Trenton, and of the battle of Valley 
Forge. With great difficulty he persuaded his soldiers to be loyal; while in 
Congress a plot was formed to have Gates succeed him. Was Lincoln supported 
in the Civil War? It was necessary to resort to a draft, which was opposed.” 

_The Significance of the Deliverance from Egyptian Bondage. Knowing 
himself a Hebrew, Moses knew himself also as the only Hebrew fitted for 
national leadership. It is probable that the thought of national leadership came 
to him early, growing with his growth, till, as a vigorous young man, it was his 
consuming ambition, Like many consuming ambitions it urged him to the work 
before the time and himself were ripe for it. Possibly all he saw as yet was 
freedom for a band of slaves, whereas his mission was to carry on the work 
of blessing all the nations of the earth to which his people had been called. 

It is the fact to keep before ourselves in following the story. The freeing 
of this band of slaves would have been an incident of no higher import than 
the freeing of any other band of slaves. Had it been all that Moses had to do, 
his story would hardly have been worth telling. He would certainly not have 
become what he is today, the figure who, next to Jesus Christ, looms up for the 
European and the American as perhaps the most colossal of all time. When he 
left Midian he went forth not only to free his people, but to lay the cornerstone 
of the civilization of today, and so to bless the world—Basil King, in Good 
Housekeeping. 

God Needed Moses. Unless we are to make that history a series of divine 
miracles, wherein man has no responsibility and wherein man wholly fails to gain 
growth for himself, human leadership, acting under the leadership of God, must 
have its large part. The old warrior, Ethan Allen, is said to have arisen in a 
church just after a clergyman had credited the success of the American Revolu- 
tion to God alone, and to have asked the preacher to tell the people that “Ethan 
Allen was there too.” The word may seem irreverent to some hearts, but it has 
its important meaning. God seems to need Moses; and God gives Moses moral 
credit as his human colleague; and men, being like God, honor Moses for his 
faithful part in a great deliverance. At different times in the Civil War Abraham 
Lincoln sent forth proclamations calling the people to thanksgiving to God for 
great victories, while at the same time formal thanks of Congress were given 
to officers and armies for heroism. After all, the two views are not contradictory. 
Moses is one of the revelations of God—Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 

God Always Needs Leaders. When John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, first 
joined the reforming party at St. Andrews he was very unwilling to become their 
minister. “At length,” says his History of the Reformation, “John Rough, the 
then minister of the congregation, preached a sermon in which he declared how 
dangerous it was to reject a call. Then the preacher suddenly turned his eyes on 
Knox, who was listening, little dreaming of a personal application, and said: 
‘Brother, you shall not be offended if I speak to you that which I have in charge 
from all those here present ;—which is, In the name of God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, in the name of all that presently call you by name, I charge you that you 
refuse not this holy vocation, even as you look to avoid God’s heavy displeasure and 
desire he may multiply his graces unto you.’ Having said this, he turned to the 
people and asked, ‘Was it not your will I should say this?’ With one consent they 
answered, ‘Yes.’ Whereupon the said John rushed weeping from the church, 
his face covered with his hands. Nor would he speak to any for some days, 
till at length he came forward and said he could no longer refuse such a call.” 
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“When we refuse a call that is plainly one of God, we do injury not only to 
his cause but also to ourselves,” so W. Mackintosh Mackay drives the lesson 
home. “When, for example, a Sunday-school Superintendent asks you to take 
a class in the school, or a minister asks you to accept office in the church, and 
you put it off, saying you are unfit, or you have no time, you may be shutting 
a door of great usefulness and blessing to yourselves as well as to others. , vou 
may think you are unfit, but God will make you fit if you only trust him. 

Like Moses, Move to the Fore! 

Move to the fore! 
Say not another is fitter than thou— 
Shame to the manhood that sits on thy brow! 
Own thyself equal to all that man may :— 
Cease thine evading; God needs thee today, 
Move to the fore!—James Buckham. 


For Discussion. 1. Calls to service. If your heart ever aches because of the 
cry of the needy or the despised, and your eyes behold a vision of God’s infinite 
love and tenderness, put the two together; they are God’s method of calling you 
to a service.—Professor Kent. 

2. Qualities of leadership. 

3. “Moses was the first man in human history with a well-developed social 
consciousness.” 


4. One advantage of humility is that it leads to a search for helpers. If Moses 
is aware of his own limitations, he is the more ready to make use of Aaron. 
Beyond that, he is the more ready to call upon God and to stay close to the source 
of all spiritual supply. We have all known men who failed in leadership because 
peyactd not follow these two ways marked out by the spirit of humility—Bishop 

ughes. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was the Pharaoh of the Oppression? 2. Who was the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus? 3. How did Moses carry out the commission he received from God in 
Midian? 4. Describe the institution of the Passover. 5. What is the date of the 
Exodus? 6. Describe the route taken by the Israelites. 7. Why was the situation 
at the Red Sea so dangerous? 8. What motive prompted the pursuit of the 
Egyptians? o9. Where was the Red Sea probably crossed? 10. Was it less a 
miracle because God used natural means (the strong east wind) to divide the 
waters? 11. What is the meaning of “the waters were a wall,” verse 22? 12. What 
proverb does this event illustrate? (Men’s extremity is God’s opportunity.) 
13. Read the song of Moses and Miriam, chapter 15. 14. What other great 
national deliverances can you recall in which the hand of God may be seen? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
MOSES THE LIBERATOR 


Beginning the Lesson. There is a lonely pasture land in the shadow of the 
mountains, and a quiet, thoughtful, grey-haired man walking over the pastures. 
What land? What man? What was he doing? 

Think of him on that memorable day of his life, walking up the lovely mountain, 
puzzling about the strange mystery of life, and puzzling perhaps, about the 
strange belief of Abraham and Jacob and Joseph as to the people’s deliverance 
—wondering, perhaps, if his own rashness had thwarted God’s good purpose for 
them. What was that? Ah, it was hard to understand. He could remember 
how eager he had been, how he had given up his great position for what seemed 
to him God’s will for Israel, and now it seemed all a stupid waste of life. It 
seemed all a mistake. It seemed that God did not want him after all. 

And then, suddenly, as he was walking and thinking a strange thing happened. 
What did he see? What was so strange about it? While Moses stood wondering 
what was revealed to him? That he was in God’s presence. Did it frighten 
him? Had he been just as much in God’s presence all the time before? What 
difference? Just that he did not know it. All the time of his babyhood and 
danger, all the time in the palace, all the time of that long contest in his heart 
as to whether he would go out from his high position to live among the slaves, 


God was about him, watching and helping. But just at this moment God withdrew 
the veil and let him know. 
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What was God’s answer to Moses? Was he very eager to go? He was no 
longer the eager young soldier of forty years ago who felt that he could do 
anything and conquer anybody. He had no belief in himself now. Is that bad 
for aman? Well, I think it generally is. A man who is very timid and diffident 
is not fit to be a leader. But in Moses’s case I think it was good—why? Because, 
as I learn from his after life, it prepared him to cast himself fully on God and 
to trust utterly and entirely in God’s strength instead of his own. I think he 
could never have got through the terrible experience in the wilderness but for 
his strong trust in God. 

What was his first excuse and what was God’s reply? What a grand reply, 
full of hope and strength for him. All his terrible desert experience afterward 
he had that to rest on and it never failed him——Condensed from The Bible for 
School and Home, by Dr. J. Paterson Smyth. 

God Called unto him out of the Midst of the Burning Bush. In the city 
of Kirksville, Missouri, there are two brothers who inherited a large estate. One 
of the brothers was a very temperate, upright, Christian churchman, and the 
other was a wild, racing, wicked man, wasting his money. The temperate brother 
had taken his part of the estate, and had added to it. He built for himself a 
beautiful residence on the hillside, which looked down upon the lovely valley from 
one side of the highway, near to their old homestead. 

The young man who had been dissipating and who had wasted his money, 
had become exceedingly poor, and lived with his family in an humble place some 
distance in the country. One night he walked to Kirksville, determined to go 
to a saloon and secure a drink of whiskey. Before he came to the saloon, he 
saw a red lantern in the road, close to the saloon, and as he approached it, he found 
that there was a ditch dug across the highway. He stopped to think why the lan- 
tern was thus placed in the road; he stood there meditating, looking at the red 
lantern—the signal of danger. As he meditated, his conscience began to work, 
and immediately he began to accuse himself for the first time in his life. He 
began to realize what sin he had committed in wasting his father’s money and 
leaving his family in such dire distress. As he looked at that lantern, the signal 
of danger, it was his “burning bush,” and it was talking to him through his 
conscience and through his memory. 

He retraced his steps to his house, called his wife and said to her: “I have 
seen a signal of danger, and I realize now what I have never realized before, not- 
withstanding all that you have said about it; that I am a dreadful sinner, I have 
come back here determined that I will never taste that awful stuff again.’ So 
clear was his conviction and so strong his will that he was able to conquer his 
appetite, and when I was recently visiting in Kirksville, the other brother took 
me up the street and showed me another house like his own, just across the high- 
way, so nearly alike that you could hardly tell them apart. The man who had 
turned away from drink became an excellent business man. 

This illustration shows that God appeals to every age, and Moses is not the 
only one to whom he spoke. I have seen the acacia bush, which is here spoken of, 
in the Desert of Arabia, where Moses fed his flocks, and it flames out in beauty. 
You go where you will in the country now, and every bush speaks of God. He 
flames in every flower that is now coming forth. 

I do not think that Moses was the only person who saw a burning bush. Moses, 
looking upon that light that day, was like a man who first looked upon the electric 
light. You look at the electric light now and you wonder where it came from. 
It came from Edison thinking. Not from Edison alone, but from “a man think- 
ing,” thinking how by putting a loop of wires in an airtight space, it would give 
light. It came from Edison thinking, just as the Moses thinking wrought out 
the delivery of the children of Israel. 

If we will only look, we can see God on many occasions. We may not be able 
to see him always, but we can see him on special occasions, like the man with the 
red lantern. 

How magnificent is that scenery that Moses looked upon as he stood on the moun- 
tainside of Sinai. There was that great range, on which he could stand and look 
to the Red Sea; he could look for a hundred miles away to the distant plains, and 
following the lines of the river, he could see far away to the cities of Edom. 
Standing on the side of that moutnain, he wrought himself up to the awful 
sublimity of it all. He saw God, and he recognized God in the soul, and in the 
music and sublimity of it all, and he found that there are times in a man’s life 
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when his soul is wrought up to see visions. It is only natural when we look upon 
the scenes of God, to find God in them. I have heard many sermons on this text 
where the idea was emphasized that God specially appeared miraculously to Moses 
on this occasion, and that interpretation may be true. It has its value if it is 
interpreted in that way. But it may also be true that God is in that bush every 
day, as he had been in it all during the lifetime of Moses. Anyhow, it led Moses 
to thinking; it told him to go back home to his people, and to lead the Israelites 
out of slavery into the liberty of the promised land. : 

Young men and women who will read these words: There is some burning 
bush right in your path now, and to every young man and woman that will 
watch for that bush, God will speak to him or her, and tell him of the things he 
ought to be doing, no longer wasting his time or his life in this foolishness, or that, 
and press him to determine to face the future with a stronger heart, and make 
something of himself. 

God said to Moses, “Go back and make something of yourself; be a leader 
of your people; take up the cause of the weak and of the poor and demand 
that they shall have justice.’ And Moses went back to Egypt and there faced 
Pharaoh, and there led the children of Israel out through the Red Sea. 

God is in the bushes; God is in the trees; God is in the events that are now going 
on, and the bush that burns for you may not be the acacia bush. But if we look 
for it, as Moses did, we shall see it, and if, when we see that burning bush, if we 
listen, God will speak to the hearts of every one of us, and tell us to go back 
again and begin once more that consecrated life which we ought to have lived, 
and that we should no longer pass a mere existence in the deserts of the world. 
—Condensed from Unused Powers, by Dr. Russell H. Conwell. 

The Voice of God. I am sure every one here has seen the dog and the talking 
machine. It shows a small fox-terrier dog looking into the horn of a talking 
machine, with one ear pricked up, listening to the voice within the machine. The 
advertisement tells us that the voice he hears is that of his master. So the 
title of the picture is “His Master’s Voice.” 

Did you ever think that inside of each of us, just as inside of that talking machine, 
in the picture, there is a voice that speaks? Yes, dozens of voices, and we must 
pick out of those voices the one which is our Master’s voice. 

The Bible says, “Know ye not that his ye are whom ye serve?” That means 
ie whatever voice we listen to on the inside of us becomes our master’s voice 
or us. 

The strongest voice on the inside of us is what we call conscience. Some people 
call it the voice of God. It is a good voice to listen to. Listen to it and it will 
become your master. 

When Jesus was a boy of twelve, he heard God talking to him in the temple, 
and when his parents found him he said, “Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” He always listened to the voice of God and acted upon it. 
That is why we love him and worship him today. His Father’s Voice was the 
Master’s Voice for him. You can do no better than to listen to God’s Voice as he 
did—Condensed from Story Sermons for Children, by J. Howard Chidley. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

We lack but open eye and ear, 

To find the Orient’s marvels here; 

The still small voice in autumn’s hush, 

You maple wood, the burning bush—Whittier. 


If your spirit is reverent, it will discern God on a moorland waste: if your spirit 


is thoughtless and careless, it will fail to find him in the face of Jesus Christ—Dr. 
F. B. Meyer. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1, What plagues were sent upon the Egyptians which made them willing to let the 
Israelites go? 2. Of what feast did the Israelites partake just before leaving their 
home in Egypt? 3. What did it commemorate? 4. What was the date of the 
Exodus? 5. Whose bones did Moses take with him out of Egypt? 6. What course 
did the Israelites take, after leaving Egypt? (Ex. 13.17 to 14.9.) 7. What did 
Moses tell his people God would do for them? (Ex. 14.13,14.) 8. When the 
Egyptians pursued them, why did rescue seem impossible to the Israelites? 9. How 
was it brought about? 10, What is the modern name of the arm of the Red Sea 
which the Israelites crossed? (Gulf of Suez.) 
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Lesson IV—JANuUARY 27 


ISRAEL SAVED AT THE RED SEA 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jehovah is my strength and song, 
- And he is become my salvation. Exodus 15.2 


LESSON Exodus 12.37 to 18.27 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 106.1-9 


EXODUS 14.21 And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and Jeho- 
vah caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided. 22 And the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the waters were a wall 
unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 23 And the Egyptians pur- 
sued, and went in after them into the midst of the sea, all Pharaoh’s horses, 
his chariots, and his horsemen. 24 And it came to pass in the morning watch, 
that Jehovah looked forth upon the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of 
fire and of cloud, and discomfited the host of the Egyptians. 25 And he took 
off their chariot wheels, and they drove them heavily; so that the Egyptians 
said, Let us flee from the face of Israel; for Jehovah fighteth for them against 
the Egyptians. 

26 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch out thy hand over the sea, that 
the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon 
their horsemen. 27 And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the 
sea returned to its strength when the morning appeared; and the Egyptians 
fled against it; and Jehovah overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 
28 And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, even 
all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them into the sea; here remained 
not so much as one of them. 29 But the children of Israel walked upon dry 
land in the midst of the sea; and the waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left. 30 Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of 
the hand of the Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea- 
shore. 31 And Israel saw the great work which Jehovah did upon the Egyp- 
tians, and the people feared Jehovah: and they believed in Jehovah, and in his 
servant Moses. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE ISRAELITES CROSS THE RED SEA, verses 21, 22. As God 
used natural means (the various plagues) to effect the escape of the Israelites 
from the hand of Pharaoh, so at the Red Sea he made use of a strong east 
wind blowing all night to lay bare a broad strip of the sea bottom. “Until lately 
I had no conception of how easily this could be accomplished; but our engineers 
on Lake Erie find that a southwest storm will blow the water down at Toledo 
eight feet and make it eight feet higher at Buffalo; while a strong wind in the 
other direction will produce an opposite effect—a total variation of about sixteen 
feet being produced under varying conditions’ (G. F. Wright). The place is 
thought to have been the shallow strait connecting the Bitter Lakes with the Red 
Sea. Dummelow recalls an Egyptian tradition which says that Moses waited for 
the ebb tide in order to lead the Israelites across. It was God who brought it 
about; he made is possible for the Israelites to cross: the waters were a wall, 
a defense, on both sides of them which prevented the Egyptians from making 
a flank attack. 

“Tt would have been as easy to have transported the Israelites bodily and 
instantaneously to the other side of the sea, as to have taken these precautions and 
cleft the ocean, and make them march through it. Legendary miracle would have 
preferred the former way. The Bible miracle usually adapts methods to aims, 
and is content to travel to its goal step by step” (Maclaren). “Suppose we set 
aside the miraculous incident for a moment and ask: What does the. writer 
mean to convey by his words? He means to convey this lesson: namely, that 
a way was found where a way was supposed to be impossible. The doctrine 
is verifying and illustrating itself every day in the history of every man. 
When our poor life has been driven up to a point from which there seemed to 
be no escape, God has shown an opening in the rock, or a way through the 
deep; and we who expected to perish have been enabled to enter upon larger 
liberties. Who will swear to that? I will. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
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witnesses will avouch it. You can never by symbol, or dream, or romantic 
art, represent the whole truth which we have realized as to the delivering, pro- 
tecting, preserving, redeeming providence of God” (Joseph Parker) saael teas 
amazing what a blessing the things that we dreaded most become to us, when 
we go straight toward them at the call of God! If we want to walk dry shod, 
with a wall shielding us on either hand, the better way is to plunge right over- 
board into a sea of work or of trial or of peril when God says, ‘Go forward’” 
(HG ebrumbull): 

Il. THE EGYPTIAN HOST DESTROYED, verses 23-31. In the morn- 
ing watch, between two and six, the Egyptians attempted to cross after the 
Israelites, but, in the pictorial language of our text, “Jehovah looked forth upon 
the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of cloud, and discomfited 
the host of the Egyptians”: “his ‘looking forth’ is possibly to be explained by 
fiery flashes proceeding from the cloud” (McNeill). The Egyptians were thrown 
into a panic, their chariot wheels stuck fast in the soft ooze of the sea bed, the 
wind changed (Ex. 15.10), and the waters returned and overwhelmed them all. 

“We wonder that when the Egyptians reached the sea, and saw what they did 
see, they were not deterred from proceeding farther. But fury and disappointment 
would possess them, as, in the very hour of their fancied triumph, they saw their 
prey thus elude them. Was Pharaoh and his mighty host to be thus mocked and set 
at naught—thus suddenly reined up and baffled? What would Egypt think of her 
warriors if, setting out on such an expedition, they returned humiliated and empty- 
handed? At all hazards Israel must be pursued. There was a chance of getting 
through. The distance was short; the way lay open; if the Israelites had crossed, 
so might the Egyptians. On this chance, on the spirit of gambling, they would 
stake everything. What havoc have these same motives—a false sense of 
honor, a spirit of uncalculating rage, the headstrong gambling disposition— 
played in the history of the world!” (James Orr). 

Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians. The 
people recognized the hand of God in their deliverance, and the servant of God in 
Moses. Recall Paul’s words in 1 Cor. 10.2. 


“Thy way is right, O Father, though the hills 
Close darkly round, and at our feet the sea 
Rolls out a sullen ‘No’ to our advance, 

Here, on the lip of ruin, safe and warm, 
O’er-brooded by Thy radiant cloud we rest 
Until Thy word, ‘Go forward,’ smites the waves 
Into protecting walls. 
Oh, may this calm 
Of waiting silence thrill our souls with strength 
For coming conquest when we cross the deep, 
And lift glad songs to praise Thy victory!” (E. Stacy-Watson). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


In the morning watch, verse 24. The Hebrews, like the Romans, divided the 
night into four parts of about three hours each. These divisions were called 
“watches” because the guard of soldiers who kept watch was changed at the 
beginning of each. 

Their horsemen, verse 26. Egypt was from the earliest ages famed for its 
horses, and the first mention of horses in Scripture is when Joseph sold the corn 
from the storehouses, in the first year of the famine, in exchange for horses and 
cattle (Gen. 47.17). It is remarkable that the horse is scarcely spoken of in Holy 
Writ except in connection with war and armies. After the Exodus the horse was 
intimately associated in the minds of the people with the oppression in Egypt, and 
the Divine Lawgiver expressly cautioned the King, whom in after years he might 
set over them, not to “multiply horses to himself” (Dt. 17.16), lest their possession 
should tempt him to wars of aggression—H. B. Tristran, in The Natural History 
of the Bible. 

There remained not so much as one of them, verse 28, Three results would 
naturally follow on the occurrence of such circumstances as these recorded in 
Exodus. Egypt would be for a time weakened in a military point of view, and 
her glory, as a conquering power, would suffer temporary eclipse. The royal 
authority would be shaken and encouragement afforded to the pretensions of any 
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rival claimants to the throne. The loss of six hundred thousand laborers would 
bring to an end the period of the construction of great works, or, at least, greatly 
check their rapid multiplication. Now this is exactly what all historians of 


Egyptian Princes in their Chariots 


Egypt agree to have been the general condition of things in Egypt in the later 
years of Merneptah and the period immediately following—George Rawlinson. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. How did the Children of Israel 
come to be in Egypt? How was their enslavement brought about? Who was 
called by God to be their deliverer? 


The Conflict with Pharaoh. With Aaron, his brother, Moses went to Pharaoh 
and asked permission for the Children of Israel to leave Egypt. Pharaoh refused. 


Rameses II Merneptah 
The Pharaoh of the Oppression The Pharaoh of the Exodus 


The first result of their efforts was that greater burdens were laid upon the 
Israelites; in the making of bricks they were compelled to search for their straw, 
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which hitherto had been provided them, and yet were required to make the same 
number of bricks each day. Then one plague after another befell the Egyptians— 
frogs, lice, flies, murrain, boils, locusts, darkness. As long as each plague lasted 
Pharaoh professed his willingness to let the Israelites go, but when the respites came 
he hardened his heart and refused. But when the cry of distress went up over 
the land as the first-born of the Egyptians lay dead, Pharaoh sent for Moses and 
Aaron and said: “Rise up, get you forth from among my people. Take your 
flocks and your herds, and be gone!” And the Egyptian people urged haste, 
for they said, “We are all dead men,” and in their joy at getting rid of the 
Hebrews they gave them jewels and raiment. 

The Passover Instituted. The Children of Israel departed in hot haste, but 
first of all they partook standing of a sacrificial meal which ever afterwards com- 
memorated their double deliverance—from the death of the first-born in their 
homes and from the bondage in Egypt. It became their great national festival 
which is still observed by the Jews from year to year. “It is a sight to be much 
observed unto Jehovah, for bringing them out from the land of Egypt.” 

The Pursuit of the Egyptians. When his slaves were actually gone, Pharaoh’s 
heart once more hardened and he regretted that he had permitted their departure. 
He ordered his army to pursue them with horses and chariots. Sore afraid were 
the Israelites on learning of their approach. “Because there were no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness?” they cried in their 
anxiety. “It were better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we should 
die in the wilderness,’ they cravenly cried. But Moses calmly answered: “Fear 
ye not, stand still and see the salvation of Jehovah, which he will work for you 
today. Jehovah will fight for you.” 

The Escape. Some things in a nation’s history may be forgotten; of others, 
the memory is indelible. Could the English people ever forget the Normans and 
the Conquest; the Scottish, Bannockburn or Flodden, or the events of the Reforma- 
tion; American, Bunker Hill or the Declaration of Independence? Yet these are 
small matters compared with what the Exodus, and the events that followed it, 
were to the Israelites. When we turn to the poetical and prophetical books of 
the Old Testament, we find that, amidst all the vicissitudes of their fortunes, the 
memory of the Exodus, with its attendant circumstances, never was obliterated, 
but remained fresh and green in the minds of the people as long as their 
natural life lasted. In song 
and psalm and prophecy, the 
echoes of this wonderful 
deliverance in Egypt and at 
the Red Sea ring down their 
history till its close—James 
Orr. 

The Date of the Exodus. 
The date commonly accepted 
Is 1250 B.c. though other 
dates are assigned to it by 
some scholars. 


THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND 


When the Israelites es- 
caped from Egypt they 
started from Rameses, has- 
ened to Succoth, from there 
to Etham on the Egyptian 
frontier. Then they turned 
southward and pitched their 
tents near the northern end 
of the Red Sea, now the Gulf 
of Suez. South and west of 
them were impassable moun- 
tains and desert, east of them 
Northern Egypt, the Peninsula of Sinai, and Canaan the sea, north of them the 
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pursuing Egyptians. There seems to be little doubt that at the time of the Exodus 
the Gulf of Suez extended farther north than at present, and that Lake Timsah 
and the Bitter Lakes were connected with each other and with the Gulf of Suez 
by shallow water, where it is believed the crossing was made. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
GOD’S GUIDANCE FROM EGYPT TO SINAI 


Beginning the Lesson. During the great naval battle in which the English 
defeated the Spanish Aramada, the sudden coming of a severe storm contributed 
mainly to the success of the British, Afterwards a medal was struck in honor 
of the victory and these words were put on one side: “God blew and they were 
scattered.” “God blew” in that far distant day after Moses had taken up his 
task to free his people, and their enemies were overthrown. 

“Some nations have had the experience of a great triumph at some period of 
their history, but it is a very rare occurrence for a nation to experience a great 
deliverance at its very birth,’ writes Mr. R. C. Gillie. “This was the glory of 
Israel. In all succeeding centuries they derived strength from this initial unveiling 
of the Power which had upheld them in their first moment of weakness. Through 
the Psalms and through the Prophecies there sounds this clarion note. In every 
emergency, in every hour of gloom the leaders of Israel went back to the great 
moment when God was their shield and ‘laid bare his arm’ to rescue them.” 

The Great Work of Jehovah. The wonder is not that the Red Sea parted 
under the blowing of the strong east wind. The wonder was spiritual, namely, 
that Moses and his followers were so filled with the thought of God that they 
could see at once that God was opening the sea for them. A mere camp-follower 
in the host of Israel might have said to himself that the waves of the sea had 
parted simply because the wind had blown. He would have seen the danger of 
venturing into the sea depending upon anything so fickle as an east wind. The 
difference between such a camp-follower and Moses would have been in Moses’s 
quick insight into the plan of God. The army of Pharaoh was behind, the Red 
Sea was before. If, now, the Red Sea opens, the leader who is close to the 
plan of God, who has received the message that Israel is to be delivered, can see 
at once that the opening is intended for Israel. The east wind is the instrument 
of God. So with the pillar of fire. The unenlightened camp-follower might have 
seen nothing in the cloud but the fire of lightning. He might have remonstrated 
upon the folly of depending upon lightning flashes for the guidance of an 
army. Moses knew better. He was so conscious of the presence of God that he 
saw God in all the outward happenings. The east wind was not an east wind 
merely, but a mighty dam in the hands of God to hold back the waters. The 
lightning was not lightning merely, but the flashing torch of God. The dif- 
ference is inner. The host of Israelites without this surpassing consciousness of 
God would have known nothing but wind and lightning and would have gone down 
before the charge of the Egyptians. With this consciousness they could stand still 
and see the salvation of the Lord—Dr. Francis J. McConnell, in the Sunday 
School Journal. 

God’s Guidance in the New World. It is a long journey from the Red Sea 
to Plymouth Rock; but the Pilgrims who landed there were fleeing from the 
same sort of oppression and seeking the same inestimable boon. 


“What sought they thus afar? Bright jewels of the mine, 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 
Aye, call it holy ground, the ground whereon they trod: : 

They left unstained what there they found, freedom to worship God.” 


It is a long distance from the palace of the Pharaohs to Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia; yet our forefathers who deliberated there as to the great fundamental 
facts of constitutional freedom, were traversing that same ground that was con- 
tested in that ancient battle—Dr. David James Burrell, in Wayfarers of the 
Bible. 

The Great Work Jehovah is now Doing. “What we need,” said General 
Gordon, “is a profound faith in God’s ruling all things.” Such a faith had John 
Wesley when he said, “I read my newspapers in order to see how God governs 
the world.” 

Such a faith had Cromwell. “What are all our histories,’ he asked, “but 
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God manifesting himself, that he hath shaken and tumbled down and trampled 
upon everything that he had not planted?” ; 

Such a faith had Lincoln. “No human council hath devised nor hath any human 
mind worked out these great things,” he declared. “They are the gracious gifts of 
the most high God, who while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath never- 
theless remembered mercy.” And again he said: “Now at the end of three years 
struggle the nation’s condition is not what either party or any man desired or 
expected. God alone can claim it. Whither it is tending seems plain. If God 
now wills the removal of a great wrong and wills also that we of the North as 
well as you of the South shall pay fairly for our complicity in that wrong, 
impartial history will find new cause to attest and revere the justice and goodness 
of God.” 

Such a faith had Dr. Lyman Abbott when he said: “I no longer look back 
for the evidence that God was in history—though I believe that he was in 
history—but I look about to see him in history now.” 

For Discussion. 1. Other occasions narrated in the Bible when what we call 
the forces of nature were the instruments which God used “his wonders to 
perform.” 

2. The Egyptian must die. I recognize in many a frantic cry the great, growing 
conviction of mankind that nothing which ought not to be need be. I hear in 
many hoarse, ungracious tones man’s utterance of his conviction that much which 
his fathers thought was meant to cultivate their patience by submission, is meant 
also to cultivate their courage by resistance till it dies—Phillips Brooks. 


3. Without a Moses the Exodus is inconceivable. God always achieves his 
purpose through the providential man—G. A. Chadwick. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What happened on the way from the Red Sea to Sinai? 2. What does the word 
Decalogue mean? 3. What is it called in Ex. 31.18? 4. What is the difference 
between the first and the second commandment? 5. What comments upon certain 
of the commandments did Jesus make in the Sermon on the Mount? (Mt. 5.) 
6. What does Eccl. 12.13 say is the whole duty of man? 7. What question did a 
lawyer ask Jesus in regard to the commandments and what was his answer? 
(Mt. 22.36-40.) 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
ISRAEL SAVED AT THE RED SEA 


Beginning the Lesson. Begin with the Historical Background. 

Israel Saved at the Red Sea. On they marched, day after day, to Succoth, 
to Etham, along the edge of the wilderness, until one night they were surprised 
to find themselves encamping in a place that even an ignorant man could see was 
very dangerous. They had been marching along the line of cultivated land at 
the edge of the wilderness until they came facing the great mountain cliffs of 
Baal Zephon, and had beside them the murmur of the sea. The sea was at their 
left hand, the impassable desert sands at their right, and in front of them the 
mountain cliffs. If an enemy should follow there was nowhere to escape except 
into the Red Sea. It was all very well at first. No enemy was in sight. 
Pharaoh was busy mourning his dead son and the Egyptians were too frightened 
after that night of terror. But as the days passed the terror died away. Then 
they saw the brick fields deserted, the great works of Egypt stopped for want 
of slaves. In the midst of grumbling came the rumors of the Hebrews in their 
dangerous camp between Migdol and the sea. And the Egyptians pursued them 
all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh. 

One evening to their horror, the setting sun showed to the Israelites on the 
desert hills behind, the horses and chariots of Egypt. How did they behave? We 
can hardly blame them for being greatly frightened. What did Moses tell them? 
(Verse 13.) Was it not fine to see him thus calm and steadfast? Do you think 
he knew how they were to be delivered? He was in secret crying to God, verse 15. 
He knew he was in the path of duty and that when God’s leading brings people 
into danger, God will look after them. 

What was the first startling order? Verse 15. What was the first miraculous 
movement toward deliverance? Verse 19,20. Now what do you think really 
happened to enable them to cross? When I was a child I used to picture to myself 
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a great, broad, calm, deep sea with a long, deep, sharp cut made through the middle, 
so that if you could look over the edge you could see two solid walls of water, 
and between them, down deep below, the Israelites walking dryshod on the bottom. 
I saw no reason then, and I see no reason now, why God should not perform that 
miracle if it were necessary. But I don’t now think he did. I think what really 
happened was just as miraculous since it happened by God’s will at the critical 
moment that it was wanted. But I think the miracle that happened was much 
more natural and probable and in keeping with God’s methods than the miracle 
of my childhood’s fancy. 

Now it is distinctly stated (14.21) that this miracle was effected by the use 
of natural means. Perhaps Moses knew that a strong east wind blowing strongly 
all the night would make the passage quite possible. But of what use would that 
be unless he could get the strong east wind when he wanted it? This was what 
constituted the miracle. God sent the strong east wind which opened an escape 
when all hope seemed lost. Do you think it was one bit less of a miracle than 
the crossing which I pictured to myself in my childhood ?—Condensed from the 
Bible for School and Home, by Dr. J. Paterson Smyth. 

Playing the Game. The other day I asked a class of Industrial School 
boys what sort of boy they admired most. Immediately came the answer—“A 
fellow who plays the game.” You have an idea what was meant, haven’t you? 

In today’s lesson Moses is telling the children of Israel to “play the game.” 
The Israelites had set out from Egypt believing that God would help them when 
they met with difficulties. But when they actually did come across the difficulties, 
they immediately: forgot their faith, They lost heart and upbraided Moses, crying, 
“Tt would have been better for us to have gone on serving the Egyptians than 
to die in this wilderness. Why did you not leave us there?” 

You think the Children of Israel were stupid and cowardly, don’t you? You 
must remember that for many generations they had been just poor, down-trodden 
slaves in Egypt. And slaves have no spirit. It takes a free man to have true 
courage. Moses knew all this; he was sorry for the frightened and perplexed 
men and women. 

In a gentle way the great leader said, “Play the game.” “Fear ye not, stand 
still . . . The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.” He 
knew how much God had already been to the Children of Israel; and he knew 
what it was to play the game by standing still. He had learned to do that at 
the back of the wilderness, when he had fled from the king of Egypt. 

But God let Moses know that in this case he must be something else than 
gentle. ‘Why do you keep praying?” “Wherefore criest thou unto me?” were 
God’s words. “Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.” 

Do you think it is possible to “play the game” by standing still? Do you think 
a soldier in war time could do it? He could. During the Great War when 
rations had to be conveyed to the men at the front, no light could be shown: to 
strike even a match might have meant death. A non-commissioned officer said 
to his men engaged in this hazardous task: “Whenever a searchlight is turned 
on you, or the country is lighted up by a flare or a star shell, stand perfectly 
still, It’s movement that gives the show away. Keep still, and they’ll think 
you're a bush, or a tree.” 

But it is by going forward that a real soldier generally has to play the game. 
“What does it feel like to be in a charge?” some one asked a Gordon Highlander. 
“T just put my hand over my eyes,” he answered, “and asked God to help me to 
do my duty like a man. We rose up and ran forward a little way, and then fell 
flat while the bullets and shrapnel flew over us like hail: then on again.” 

You are started on the game of life. Some one wants to be your captain. He 
is the greatest Leader there ever was in the world. With his hand on the 
shoulder of each one of you he is saying, “Play the game.” If you yield your- 
selves to his leadership, you are sure of “getting there” in the end. 

He may tell you to “stand still”’ If so, ask him to help you do it bravely. To 
most of you he will say, “Go forward.” I like best to think of you doing 
that, and, at the last, calling to those coming up behind—“Play up! play up! and 
play the game !”—The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible. _ 

Why our Forefathers Chose the Symbol of the American Eagle. I won- 
der how many of you have ever thought what the American Eagle means. Nearly 
every country has an emblem. Great Britain is represented by a lion; Russia, 
by a bear; France, by a rooster; Germany, by a double eagle. 
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Our own emblem, the American Eagle, has a religious. meaning. Let me read 
you something I found in a newspaper the other day telling why our forefathers 
chose the eagle as our symbol. It says: ine 

“A potent reason for the selection of the eagle was a religious one. Many of 
the early American colonists believed their coming to America to be due to the 
direct intervention of Providence, and that they were, while here, being led 
and cared for by the Almighty. They often compared themselves to the Children 
of Israel in the wilderness. The Bible was in every household, and it was read 
and discussed by the deeply religious settlers, not only in New England but else- 
where in the colonies. ‘They knew it better than any other book, and turned to 
it for guidance in their daily lives. No doubt this influenced the first committee, 
consisting of Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams, who selected the great seal, because 
they impressed upon the device itself, which they reported, this feeling and belief 
of the American colonists, that they were like the Children of Israel wandering in 
the wilderness and led by God himself, and if they were obedient to his com- 
mands would meet with his favor. On one side of this seal which this committee 
proposed is a representation of the Children of Israel in the wilderness led by 
a cloud, and from this it is easy to trace the connection of the emblem of the 
eagle and its adoption by the committee which subsequently approved of it. 
Reference is made to Exodus to enable us to understand the substitution of the 
eagle as an emblem instead of the cloud, which it is said Jefferson was respon- 
sible for on the seal. The following verse explains the connection: ‘Ye have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians and how I bore you on eagles’ wings and 
brought you unto myself; now, therefore, if you will obey my voice indeed and 
keep my covenant then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people; 
for all the earth is mine.’” 

And so, you see, our forefathers chose the eagle to remind them and their 
children that just as God had led the Children of Israel through the desert and 
lifted them up, as on eagles’ wings, above their enemies, so he had led the Pilgrim 
Fathers across the sea.and had helped the colonists to defeat Great Britain when 
she threatened to take away their liberties. 

It is a good emblem and it is well to keep in mind that it speaks to us of the 
protection of God. Nations need God’s protection, just as individuals do. I hope 
that when you see the American Eagle stamped upon money or perched upon 
the top of a flag-standard you will think of the motto back of it, “In God We 
Trust.” And when you pray for God to protect you, ask him also to defend 
our dear country for which the eagle stands—J. Howard Chidley, in Story 
Sermons for Children. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


All is of God. If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud—Long fellow. 


The Lord thy God! 
He it is that goes before thee, 
His the banner waving o’er thee, 
Bright and broad! 
When the fiercest foes assail thee, 
He it is that will not fail thee, 
The Lord thy God!—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where is Sinai? 2. How soon after crossing the Red Sea did the Israelites 
reach Sinai? 3. What do we call the laws that were given at Sinai? 4. Repeat 
the Ten Commandments. 5. Toward whom are the duties of the first four 
commandments directed? 6. Toward whom those of the last six? 7. Which 
of the commandments are covered by the first sentence of our Golden Text? 
8. How are the last commandments covered by the second sentence? 9. When 
and why did Jesus give the two commandments that form our Golden Text? 
(Mt. 22.35-40). 10. What did he say about them and the law? (Mt. 22.40). 
11, By what parable did Jesus teach love for one’s neighbor? (Lk. 10.25-37). 
12. How did Joseph honor his father? 13. What parable did Jesus give as a 
warning against covetousness? (Lk. 12). 
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Lesson V—FEBRUARY 3 


WHAT ISRAEL LEARNED AT SINAI 


GOLDEN TEXTS: Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. Deuteronomy 6.5 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Leviticus 19.18 


LESSON Exodus 19.1 to 24.8; Leviticus 19; Deuteronomy 4.32-40 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 95.1-7 


DEUTERONOMY 4.32 For ask now of the days that are past, which 
were before thee, since the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
from the one end of heaven unto the other, whether there hath been any such 
thing as this great thing is, or hath been heard like it? 33 Did ever a people 
-hear the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast 
heard, and live? 34 Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation 
from the midst of another nation, by trials, by signs, and by wonders, and 
by war, and by a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm, and by great 
terrors, according to all that Jehovah your God did for you in Egypt before 
your eyes? 35 Unto thee it was showed, that thou mightest know that 
Jehovah he is God; there is none else besides him. 36 Out of heaven he 
made thee to hear his voice, that he might instruct thee; and upon earth 
he made thee to see his great fire; and thou heardest his words out of 
the midst of the fire. 37 And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose 
their seed after them, and brought thee out with his presence, with his great 
power, out of Egypt; 38 to drive out nations from before thee greater and 
mightier than thou, to bring thee in, to give thee their land for an inheritance, 
as at this day. 39 Know therefore this day, and lay it to thy heart, that 
Jehovah he is God in heaven above and upon the earth beneath; there 
is none else. 40 And that shalt keep his statutes, and his commandments, 
which I command thee this day, that it may go well with thee, and with thy 
children after thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days in the land, 
which Jehovah thy God giveth thee, for ever. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, GOD’S CARE OF HIS PEOPLE IN THE PAST, verses 32-34. Chro- 
nologically this lesson should follow the next one, for it is taken from the 
discourse which Moses delivered to the people after they reached the Plains of 
Moab and the Promised Land was in sight. 1.1 to 4.43. Moses feels that his 
death is approaching, and he is delivering his charge to the people. First he 
reviews the history of Israel from Mt. Sinai to the Jordan, and recalling the 
goodness of God, makes this the basis of an appeal to them to keep his com- 
mandments. Jehovah thy God is a merciful God; he will not fail thee, neither 
destroy thee, nor forget the covenant of thy fathers which he sware unto them, 
verse 31. For (“introducing the considerations tending to show that Jehovah 
will not forget his covenant”), since man appeared on the earth no other people 
have ever heard anything so marvelous as what they had witnessed at Sinai 
(verse 33) and in Egypt (verse 34). What evidence of his existence he had given 
them at Sinai, when they heard the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the 
fire (verse 12)! God’s favor shown to Israel is without parallel among other 
nations. Did God ever take a nation unto himself away from another nation, by 
the plagues which were trials for the enemy, but signs and wonders for. the 
Israelites, and by war, and by a mighty hand and by great terrors ( awe inspiring 
manifestations”), as you have seen God do for you in Egypt? “To forget our- 
selves, and to fail to hand on to our children, the wonderful works wrought 
by God for our land, will be not the . horrible crime than for Israel. God 
eep our memories green!” (Willoughby). 

4 IL. GOD’S PURPOSE IN CARING FOR HIS CHOSEN PEOPLE, verses 
35, 30. The wonders wrought in Egypt were for the purpose of teaching his 
people the great truths that Jehovah is the only true God. “Jehovah’s manifesta- 
tions had been made alike from heaven and upon earth, with the intention of 
impressing vividly upon Israel the truth and_reality of his words. Out. of 
heaven had Israel heard the thunderings of God (Ex. 19.16), that he might 
discipline them, that is, that the people might be brought to a temper of becoming 
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reverence; and upon earth (Ex. 19.18) had they seen his great fire—embodying 
the fear of him in a concrete form” (Driver). “A large part of the significance 
of Moses can be read in his exaltation of One Only God as the end of man’s 
spiritual search. In his conviction he was not alone, since monotheism has been 
a strain in the history of man as far as that history goes back. But it is round 
his giant figure that the memories of the struggle first begin to group them- 
selves, while it is in the Law that goes by his name that the concept of One 
Only God is first set forth” (Basil King). 

Ill. GOD’S CLAIM UPON HIS CHOSEN PEOPLE FOR OBEDIENCE, 
verses 37-40. Because he loved thy forefathers, therefore he chose their descen- 
dants for his own people and himself (with his presence), by his great power, 
brought thee out of Egypt to settle thee upon the land of nations greater _and 
mightier than thou, who will be driven out to make room for thee. Know 
therefore this day, and lay it to thy heart, reflect upon it, that Jehovah is God 
in heaven above and upon the earth beneath—there is no other God. “The singular 
honor done them calls for singular obedience from thee, for it might justly be 
expected that they should do more for God than other people would, since God 
had done so much more for them” (Matthew Henry). Thou must keep God’s 
statutes and commandments, that thou and thy children may prosper, and that 
thy days may be prolonged in the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee for 
ever. “Obedience pays, so Deuteronomy constantly teaches” (Peake). 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing Upon the Lesson. When did God “take him 
a nation from the midst of another nation’? What did God do for the Israelites 
in Egypt? Who were “the fathers” of the Israelites? 

The Message of Deuteronomy. The word Deuteronomy means “the Second 
Law,” and much of the Book is a repetition of the older Law. Part I, Chapters 
1.6 to 4.40 contain Moses’s First Address. In the earlier part (1.6 to 3.29) he 
reviews the journeying of the Israelites from Horeb to the Jordan. In Chapter 
4 Moses earnestly exhorts the people from motives of self-interest and of grati- 
tude, to keep the commandments of God. Part II, 4.44 to 28 is chiefly legislative. 

From the Red Sea to the Wilderness of Sin. The Red Sea was crossed; 
Moses and the people sang a song of triumph; then they turned their faces to 
the desert and the new experiences awaiting them. They were a horde rather 
than a host as they started on their long trek. The reaction which followed at 
the waters of Marah, upon the exultation over the passage of the Red Sea, has 
been fittingly described, Dean Stanley agrees, as the likeness of the reaction which, 
from the days of Moses downward, has followed on every great national eman- 
cipation, on every just and beneficent revolution, when “the evils which it has 
caused are felt, and the evils which it has removed are felt no longer” (Macaulay). 
The water was too bitter to drink and the people murmured against Moses, but he 
cast in a shrub which made it palatable. At Elim there was abundance of water. 
On reaching the Wilderness of Sin, the people cried: “Would that we had died 
by the hand of Jehovah in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, when 
we did eat bread to the full; for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness 
to kill this whole assembly with hunger.” And then the manna came. 

From the Wilderness of Sin to the Wilderness of Sinai. Journeying on, 
Rephidim was reached, and there again the people murmured because water was 
lacking. Moses struck the rock with his rod, and water gushed forth. Then 
came the battle with the Amalekites. As long as Moses held his hand aloft with 
the rod of God in it, the Israelites prevailed: when he became weary, Aaron and 
Hur supported his hands, and under the leadership of Joshua the Amalekites were 
conquered. Next we are told of the coming of Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, and 
of his wise counsel that Moses share his burdens with others. This Moses did 
by appointing able men as judges in the small matters that had hitherto been 
brought to him for decision. 

At Sinai. In the third month of their pilgrimage we find the Israelites 
encamped before Mount Sinai, where occurred the events recorded in the latter 
part of Exodus and in the Book of Leviticus, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


“Onwards they went, and the mountains closed around them: u 
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forms, on which the marks of creation even now seem fresh and powerful; and 
at last, through all the different valleys, the whole body of the people were 
assembled. On their right hand and on their left rose long : 
successions of lofty rocks, forming vast avenues, like the 
approaches which they had seen leading to the Egyptian temple 
between colossal figures of men and of gods. At the end of 
this broad avenue, rising immediately out of the level plain on Beersheba 
which they were encamped, tower the massive cliffs of Sinai, earl: 
like the huge altar of some natural temple; encircled by peaks 

of every shape and height, the natural pyramids of the desert. |S 

In this sanctuary, secluded from all earthly things, raised high {& 
above even the wilderness itself, arrived, as it must have seemed | 
to them, at the very end of the world—they waited for the 
revelation of God” (Dean Stanley). 

The plain on which they were encamped is two miles long by 
half a mile wide. It was an ideal camping-ground. Before them rose Ras-es- 
Sufsafeh, the Mount of God, seven thousand feet above the plain, They had 
lived all their lives in the flat, almost rainless Delta of the Nile, and unaccus- 
tomed as they were either to mountains or to storms, how overwhelmed must 
they have been by a sense of mystery and awe as they gazed on that wonderful 
peak, saw the black clouds resting on its summit, and witnessed the terrific storm 
with its fierce glare of lightning and loud clash of thunder! 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE FOUNDATION OF ISRAEL’S LIFE 


Beginning the Lesson. The dead flat upon which some of us live may be 
taken as an emblem of the low present in which most of us are content to pass 
our lives, affording nowhere a distant view, and never enabling us to see more 
than a street’s length ahead of us. It is a good thing to get up upon some little 
elevation and take a wider view, backwards and forwards. 

With what should we be mainly occupied as we look back? Memory, like all 
other faculties, may either help us or hinder us. Some of us abuse memory by 
picking out, with perverse ingenuity, every black bit that lies in the distance 
behind us, all the disappointments, all the losses, all the pains, all the sorrows. 
Some men look back and say, with Jacob in one of his moods, “Few and evil 
have been the days of the years of my life!” Yes, and the same man, when he 
was in a better spirit, said, and a great deal more truly, “The God that fed me all 
my life long, the Angel which redeemed me from evil.” Do not dip your brush 
only in the blackness, even if you cannot dip it always in molten sunshine. And 
there are some who, in like manner, spoil all the good that they could get out 
of a wise retrospection, by only looking back in such a fashion as to feed a 
sentimental melancholy, which is perhaps, the most profitless of all the ways 
of looking backwards. 

Here is the verse which tells us what we should chiefly think about when we 
look back, and from what point of view the retrospect of the past must be taken 
in order that it should be salutary. “Thou shalt remember all the way by which 
the Lord thy God hath led thee.” Let memory work under the distinct recog- 
nition of divine guidance in every part of the past—Condensed from Expositions 
of Scripture, by Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 

“Ask now of the days that are past,” thus Moses begins his exhortation to his 
people to turn their thoughts backward and see how God has been guiding them 
all the way in a marvelous manner. (Text Explained.) 

The Preamble to the Law. Moses, who had for forty years pastured his 
flocks in the shadow of this mountain went up to its summit and remained forty 
days in communion with God. And when he returned to the people he brought 
with him the symbols of their national life. The first thing needed was an 
Apology, or Statement of the case. 

Our forefathers began the Declaration of Independence with a Preamble, on 
this wise: “When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bonds which have connected them with another 
and to assume among the Powers of the earth the separate and equal state to 
which Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
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them to the separation.” In the case of Israel there was a corresponding state- 
ment in the ear words at Sinai, “I am the Lord they God which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” The 
responsibility for the Exodus is thus briefly thrown back upon God, The people 
were now to be nationalized in obedience to his behest and to be kept forever. 
“separated” by their belief in him—Dr. David James Burrell, in Wayfarers of 
he Bible. 

; The Foundation of Israel’s Life. It is from Moses that we find the first 
clear, positive statement of the principles which, during all their more modern 
history, Europe and America have been trying to apply. The rights of God; 
the rights of man; the relationship of God to man and of man to God; the 
relationship of men to each other; all these have been thought out by him 
and expressed with a clarity which gives us perhaps our first great human 
document. This document remains, too, the world’s masterpiece in conciseness. 

Nowhere do we find anything to equal it for the rare merit of much-in-little. 
Nowhere do we find sequence of thought graded in a way to cover so much 
ground. All codes of law can be found here in epitome, with the marvelous 
achievement that, in principle at least, nothing is left out. 

The Ten Commandments did not, even in the time of Moses, represent all law; 
they stood for the principle of law. They were headings, but headings that 
covered all the points. Except as headings they did not offer a rule of conduct 
to the individual; they furnished ground on which rules of conduct could be built 
up. To the building up of rules of conduct, rules which worked out in detail 
what the Decalogue embodied in principle, Moses and the elders of the people 
immediately set themselves. The heroic accomplishment was the fixing of a basis 
for individual and collective action which could never be outgrown. 

For a people which was to bring the universal blessing to mankind needed such 
a charter. As a nation which had spent generations in slavery, it would only be 
natural if the majority lost sight of the Abrahamic mission, but there were 
always those who never did. By these the hope was kept alive, so that it 
marked a destiny. When the rest of the world surged from birth to death, and 
from generation to generation, blindly, uselessly, not knowing whence they came, 
or whither they were going, or why they were on the way, Israel had the knowl- 
edge of a destiny to fulfil. 

The fulfillment of that destiny called for a nation; the nation called for a Law. 
The force of that Law will be found in its first provision. “Thou shalt have 
none other gods besides me.” Back into immemorial time they had had other 
gods than God, and the privilege seemed to have been conceded them. The ideal 
of One Only God was more than the claim of a jealous God to be freed from 
his competitors. It was a new impulse toward Universal Blessing. That which 
had floated in the dreams of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, formlessly, chaotically, 
was now beginning to direct itself toward its end. Only through that which 
pea cionaly reflected the Universal All-Good could man struggle upward to his 

estiny. 

This was the new force infusing the Ten Commandments. In the first law 
man begins in God; in the second he recognizes God; in the third he responds 
to God; in the fourth he finds in God the fulfillment of all his tasks and purposes. 

He is then placed in the family. Before he is a citizen, a worker, or a friend, 
he is a child. His duties as a member of a family come before all other duties 
in their urgency. The good son or daughter, the good brother or sister, dwells 
long in the land; that is, they enter the whole round of life with the support of 
that constructive spiritual law which alone promises success. 

Having thus honored his father and his mother, a man widens out to the 
larger social duties. In his relation to others he guarantees them first of all 
against aggression from himself. He is not demanding his own rights; he is 
promising to safeguard theirs. Having safeguarded theirs, his own will take 
care of themselves. In the sixth commandment he undertakes to respect his 
neighbor’s person and sanctity of contracts; in the seventh, his wife; in the 
eighth, his property; in the ninth, his reputation, Protecting him thus against 
injury in deed or word, in life, person, property, or name, he goes on to insure 
him in his thought. The tenth commandment pierces to the root of the whole 
matter. Guard the mind and you guard everything. All other codes of law deal 
with surface symptoms only. Moses cleaves to the heart of lawlessness and stops 
it where it starts. We have here the principle not only of freedom and safety, 
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but of right and power, to which the modern world is only now, slowly, and 
almost incredulously, beginning to wake up. 

Not the least of the traits in this majestic character is the confidence with 
which he offers the Charter of the Rights of God and Man first to a rabble of 
tribes, and through them to a rabble of a world. He must have seen how far it 
was beyond them, how far it would remain for thousands of years to come. Fifty 
centuries after his time it is still beyond us, so much beyond us that we have 
dropped into a habit of thinking that we are beyond it. Perhaps he could foresee, 
too, that we should learn it parrot-like, by rote, teach it parrot-like to our children, 
recite it lifelessly in churches, and let the mighty spirit it enshrines lie dead. 
Nevertheless he offers it, fearlessly, sublimely. 

He probably knew that one day it would win. Entering into phase after phase 
of the civilization it inspired, it would ride on them all, survive them all, give 
coherence to them all, and be to them all both impulse and objective. No other 
gods than God! It is all in that. No other point from which to start; no other 
source from which to draw; no other goal to make for. It would be long before 
the civilization he founded would reach that state, but having once set out to 
look for it, it would never turn back from the quest—Condensed from an article 
in Good Housekeeping, by Basil King. 

The Foundation Needed for our Nation’s Life. The memory of the great 
days at Sinai never faded from the memory of the Israelites. They made their 
blunders and were guilty of wrong-doing, for they were men, and not angels. 
But through all the succeeding years there was a growing feeling that the main 
office of religion was not to confer personal advantage, either present or pros- 
pective, by the use of the proper magical ceremonies to propitiate the deities—the 
main office of religion was to train men to do right in all their dealings with 
their fellows. 

The idea that God is pleased with righteousness and with nothing else was 
by no means common in those early days. It is not so universal today in religious 
thought as to be entirely commonplace. It was prophetic that the rude stone 
tablets on which they chiseled the divine commands—so simple at first as to be 
called “The Ten Words”’—were kept in a place of honor in the ark of the 
covenant; that they were carried along by the people in their wilderness wander- 
ings! And on the first approach to the land of promise they were borne by 
the priests at the head of the marching host, fit symbols of that moral order to 
which they were to look for guidance. 

The need of this moral imperative is felt everywhere. The cry is for men 
who feel the steady pressure of those moral obligations which belong to an eter- 
nal order. In the highly intricate problems forced upon us by changed industrial 
conditions; in the vast questions of housing, of sanitation, of proper food supply 
for mighty cities; in the everlasting fight against dirt and disease, against vice 
and crime; in the warfare against greed as right-minded men undertake to keep 
its ugly clutch from the throats of the weak, we have need of men who see the 
moral principles involved in all this as Moses saw God at the top of the mount. 

We have achieved a certain measure of personal and private morality. We 
need today the more thorough social application of the Ten Commandments, with 
all the authority of Sinai behind them, to enable us to build here a nation of free 
men, organized in righteousness and acting in the spirit of intelligent good will, 
to usher in that order of life worthy to be called the kingdom of God—Dr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, in The Story Books of the Early Hebrews. 

For Discussion. 1. True religion is betting one’s life that there is a God.— 
Donald Hankey. 


2. Jacob Riis used to say that it was as wrong to kill a man with an unsanitary 
tenement as with an ax, and the faithful presentation of. the Christian gospel 
requires emphasis on this fact and the principle which it illustrates. The com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” must be interpreted in this spirit—John Spargo. 

3. “If a man could read 180 laws a day for ten years, he would almost _com- 
plete the list of 657,892 laws that are now said to be in effect in the United 
States. The multitude of our laws may or may not be a proof that we are a 
well-regulated people, but it does call attention to the simplicity of the Ten 
Commandments.” 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
- . What is the scope of the Book of Numbers? 2. Why is it so called? 
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3. What was the purpose of the inspection of Canaan? 4. What is the meaning 
of verse 8? 5. Of verse 9? 6. What was the difference in the viewpoints of 
the majority and minority reports? 7. Is self-confidence the most important 
quality to possess when facing danger? 8. Is all fear cowardice? 9. How do 
you rate the morale of the Israelites? 10. How did the people later show fool- 
hardiness? 11. What instances from history can you give where a small force 
has defeated a large one? 12, When some hard task is presented to you are you 
apt to decide that it can’t be done? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
KNOWING AND OBEYING GOD’S LAW 


Beginning the Lesson. Have you ever seen a picture of a statue of Moses 
chiseled by the great Italian sculptor and painter, Michael Angelo? It is one of 
the artist’s greatest statues. More than that, it is one of the greatest statues in 
the world. It shows us Moses as he is returning from Mount Sinai after receiving 
from God the Ten Commandments. He holds the tables of stone clasped in his 
right hand and arm. His face is beautiful and majestic, but very stern, and you 
can tell from its expression that he has seen what has been happening during 
his absence on Mount Sinai. He has 2 
just discovered the golden calf, which the 
poor foolish children of Israel had made, 
and which they were worshipping as a 
god. (You can easily imagine Moses 
breaking these tables of stone in his 
wrath and disgust at the faithlessness of 
the people. 

That is one face of Moses. Exodus 
34.29 describes another. You know that 
we all have several faces, and some days 
we wear one and some days another. 
Today we may wear a 
face that is sulky or 
angry, and tomorrow ——_s 
we may wear one that GOON 
is happy or smiling. YY ’ 
This other face of ///, nN 
Moses was so strange- / AN 4 a 
ly beautiful that the My 
Hebrews, gazing on it, ff Yi 
whispered to each / 
other, ‘Look! He has 
been with God !’’—The 
Children’s Great Texts 
of the Bible. 

Knowing God’s 
Law. Israel camped 
Poor ane Ou Head of Moses From hh aj tak Michael Angelo in St. 
andthe hour had 
struck for a searching and instructive experience. The Israelites had seen the 
Lord of all the earth scourging the oppressor with a whip of great cords in the 
ten plagues. The sea had opened before them to facilitate their escape and then 
had overwhelmed their enemies. They had been fed from the table of heaven 
Now they were to learn that neither men nor movements live by bread alone— 
they live by all the words which proceed out of the mouth of God. 

The natural features of the region tended to increase the religious suggestiveness 
of the situation where the Israelites found themselves. Up out of a bare, rugged 
plain rose the Mount of God like a huge, natural altar. Black clouds were seen 
to rest upon its top as if some heavenly visitant, veiling his glory in the thick 
darkness, had descended upon the Mount. The people who had lived all their lives 
in the flat delta of the Nile were profoundly impressed by the very sight of such 
a pietaten ? P ‘6 

t is also a region of terrific storms. The wind roars through the ik 
the blast of a trumpet. The fierce glare of the lightning and Ripon yc oft pre 
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give the impression of supernatural power. The symbols of an awful, unapproach- 
able glory pertaining to the Deity whom they were bidden to trust were ever 
present. We can understand how these phenomena would fill the hearts of 
uninstructed slaves, hitherto unaccustomed to either mountains or storms, with 
a profound sense of mystery and awe. 

“And it came to pass on the third day in the morning there were thunders 
and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the Mount and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud so that all the people in the camp trembled.” The terrible storm 
was at its height. “And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 
meet with God.’ Would he appear to them, they wondered, in any visible form? 
Would he stand at the top of the Mount as a winged figure like the gods of the 
Assyrians or as a huge bull like the gods of Egypt? The minds of the people were 
eeey anticipating the appearance of the mysterious Being who was to reveal 

imself. 

But when Moses, their representative, had gone to the top of the Mount and 
had returned, neither he nor they had seen any shape or form. “Ye came near 
and stood under the mountain and the mountain burned with fire. And the Lord 
spake unto you out of the midst of the fire. Ye heard the voice of the words 
but saw no similitude. Ye only heard a voice.” Moses came back with no visible 
image of the divine in his hand or in his eyes or in his heart—he bore simply 
those elements of the moral law which stand as the expression of the divine will. 

The Israelites were to have no other gods save the One who had brought them 
up out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. They were to guard the 
sacredness of that faith in a Deity Unseen by the avoidance of all idolatry—“Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image.” ‘They were to hold sacred his ineffable 
name by never uttering it profanely. They were to set apart for rest and for 
worship one day in every seven that the sanctifying influence of this holy time 
might come to pervade all their time. 

Then straight on into the fundamental relations proceeds this ancient code. 
Family ties are sacred—‘‘Honor thy father and. thy mother.” Human life is WA 
sacred—‘Thou shalt not kill.” Purity between the sexes—‘‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” Property is sacred—“Thou shalt not steal.” Truth is sacred—“Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” All the interests of thy fellows are sacred—“Thou 
shalt not covet anything that is thy neighbor’s.” 

It was prophetic that the rude stone tablets on which they chiseled the divine 
commands—so simple at first as to be called “The Ten Words”—were kept in a 
place of honor in the ark of the covenant; that they were carried along by the 
people in their wilderness wanderings. And on the first approach to the land of 
promise they were borne by the priests at the head of the marching host, fit 
symbols of the moral order to which they were to look for guidance-——Condensed 
from The Story Books of the Early Hebrews, by Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown. 

Thoughts upon the Ten Commandments. I. There are a great many things 
which God will put up with in a human heart; there is one thing he will not put 
up with—a second place—Ruskin. Moretipe Hor Bret, 

II. The true God must not be worshipped under false forms. We should think 
it dreadful to bow down and worship an idol, and yet anything which takes the 
place of God is really an idol to us, Coreeips Aaa Shire: = 

III. Whenever thou shalt find thyself to have let slip an oath, punish thyself” 
for it by missing the next meal.—Chrysostom. Ten, Ao+ waee. 

IV. No Sabbath, no worship; no worship, no religion; no religion, no morals; 
no morals, then—pandemonium.—Crawford Johnson. flaw, iLen Do 

V. You honor your father and your mother when you save them all the trouble 
you can. [Meu0)St 

VI. As the commandments were interpreted by Christ, this commandment means, 
Thou shalt save life where possible. eo Mot nieeecien— 

VII. Honor the man who brooks no evil act, Do 216% Ces Eee, 

No shame, no counterfeit; whose soul is pure 
Within as fair without—-N. W. Rand, 

VIII. “Let yourself be possessed of no dollar whose history you are afraid 
to tell.” Do weet dee. 

IX. Remember that charity thinketh no evil, much less repeats it. Never believe 
anything bad about anybody unless you positively know it is true; never tell even 
that unless you feel that it is absolutely necessary, and that God is listening while 
you tell it—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 6 Wee Ace 
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De mt . 
X. Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness: for a man’s life con-_ 


sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.—Jesus Christ. 

The Summary of the First Four Commandments. Thou shalt love Jehovah 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might, Deu- 
teronomy 6.5. You remember how a lawyer came to Jesus and asked, “Which is 
the great commandment in the law?” and how Jesus answered by giving him this 
commandment from Deuteronomy, and adding “This is the great and first com- 
mandment.” If we love God we shall have no difficulty in keeping the first four 


of the Ten Commandments. : 
How to prove one’s love for God this stanza of Leigh Hunt’s shows :— 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And with look made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

He came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


The Summary of the Last Six Commandments. Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, Leviticus 19.18. To the lawyer who asked him which was the great 
commandment in the law, Jesus gave the answer which covers the first four of 
the Ten Commandments and then said: “And the second like unto it is this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments the whole law 
hangeth.” The laws in regard to our duties to our neighbor comprise the last 
six of the Ten Commandments, and none of them shall we break if we observe 
this one law of loving our neighbor. ‘Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: love 
therefore is the fulfilment of the law,” said Paul. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


Almighty God! direct us 
To keep thy perfect Law! 
O blessed Savior, help us 
Nearer to thee to draw! 
Let Sinai’s thunders aid us 
To guard our feet from sin; 
And Calvary’s light inspire us 
The love of God to win—John Hay. 


From our youth we learn the laws and have them, as it were, engraved on our 
hearts.—J osephus. 


When you speak of God, or his attributes, let it be seriou i 
\ , sl 
—George Washington. f 7 ne eee 


e tare worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.— 
aul. ; 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the N 
1, Read the whole passage, Num. 13.1 to 14.38. 2. What was Mosereroueeeae 
sending the spies into Canaan? 3. Give the report of the ten spies. 4. How did 
they magnify obstacles? 5. What was the trouble with the ten spies? 6, What 
was the fate of the cowards? 7. What was the report of the two spies? 8. What 
was the reward of Caleb and Joshua? 9. Is faint-heartedness a sin? 10 Can 
courage be cultivated? 11. When a brave man meets danger what does he do? 
12) What does a brave Christian do in such a case? 13. When you are f ra 
a difficult task are you inclined to say “I can’t” rather than “ I can”? tae 
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Lesson VI—FeEBRuUARY I0 


THE FAILURE AT KADESH 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jehovah is with us; fear them not. Numbers 14.9 


LESSON Numbers 13.17 to 14.45; Deuteronomy 1.26-40 
DEVOTIONAL READING Romans 8.31-39 


NUMBERS 14 And all the congregation lifted up their voice, and cried; 
and the people wept that night. 2 And all the children of Israel murmured 
against Moses and against Aaron: and the whole congregation said unto 
them, Would that we had died in the land of Egypt! or would that we had 
died in this wilderness! 3 And wherefore doth Jehovah bring us unto this 
land, to fall by the sword? Our wives and our little ones will be a prey: 
were it not better for us to return into Egypt? 

4 And they said one to another, Let us make a captain, and let us return 
into Egypt. 5 Then Moses and Aaron fell on their faces before all the 
assembly of the congregation of the children of Israel. 6 And Joshua the 
son of Nun and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, who were of them that spied 
out the land, rent their clothes: 7 and they spake unto all the congregation 
of the children of Israel, saying, The land, which we passed through to 
spy it out, is an exceeding good land. 8 If Jehovah delight in us, then he will 
bring us into this land, and give it unto us; a land which floweth with milk 
and honey. g Only rebel not against Jehovah, neither fear ye the people 
of the land; for they are bread for us: their defence is removed from over 
them, and Jehovah is with us; fear them not. 10 But all the congregation 
bade stone them with stones. And the glory of Jehovah appeared in the tent 
of meeting unto all the children of IsraeL 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE REBELLION OF THE PEOPLE, verses 1-4. Moses sent out 
Caleb and eleven others to explore the Promised Land. The ability of the 
Israelites to enter it had never been based on human resources; was it to be 
thus based now? “The land was ready for the people, but were the people ready 
for the land? The report which Caleb and his compeers were to bring was to 
decide, not a question of geography, but a question of philosophy. It was to test 
the present capacity of the people of God, to determine whether the heart of 
Israel was ripe for its inheritance’ (George Matheson). See The Historical 
Background. So great was the panic of the people when they heard the report of 
the ten spies, that after weeping all night they proposed to return to Egypt, the 
land of their bondage. They blamed their leaders, Moses and Aaron; they blamed 
God. “Would that we had died in the land of Egypt, or in this wilderness!” 
they cried, “Wherefore doth Jehovah bring us into the land to fall by the sword? 
Our wives and our little ones will be a prey!” “Such was the cry of the coward, 
who always sees present conditions at their darkest and any other conditions at 
their brightest.” The rebellious people even proposed to select a leader to sup- 
plant Moses and lead them back into slavery. “The morrow was filled with difh- 
culty, and they forgot the witness of yesterday. There were giants ahead, and 
they forgot God. They had gained no fine deposit of faith from the providences 
of the past. The mere rumor of a difficulty filled them with fright, and they 
longed for a captain who would lead them back to ‘the fleshpots of Egypt. 

“And are we any better than these murmuring hosts of olden days? Are 
we entitled to sit as critics and judges, or must we take our place by their 
side? Have we ever retreated when religion was becoming too costly? Have 
we ever thought of desertion when giants were named? These are ques- 
tions which test the faith and quality of the soul. Our very hearts stand 
revealed by our attitude to stupendous tasks. The purifying of New York 
and London, the evangelization of the world in this generation: how do these 
affect us? Do they quicken the pulse or do they slacken it? Do we loosen 
or tighten our purse-strings? Do we shrink from the sacrifice with the 
spirit of murmuring, or do we leap to it with a heart aflame with love for the 

r God?” (Jowett). ; 
ah ae RAVER OF THE LEADERS, verse 5. Sorely tried by the 
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cowardly complaints, Moses and Aaron turned to God for help in this crisis, 
falling on their faces before the people in the attitude of prayer. Moses pleaded 
that God’s reputation was at stake in the salvation of his people, verses I1-35. 
“Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men. Do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal to your tasks. Thus 
the doing of your work shall be no miracle. But you shall be a miracle. 
Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of life which has 
come to you by the grace of God” (Phillips Brooks). 

III. CALEB AND JOSHUA TRY TO SAVE THE DAY, verses 6-9. “The 
list of the names of the twelve spies is given in Num. 13.4-15, but only two are 
ever mentioned again. All of these twelve had a chance to do something, only 
two of them really survive. There are multitudes of men who think that their 
failures in life are due to the fact that they have never had a good enough 
job. That’s all nonsense and self-humbug. There are millions of men 
who are in big jobs who will never be heard of again. There are hundreds 
in little jobs whose names will be a splendid memory; there are a few of 
them who will be immortal. Not the job, but the man and what he is and 
does. Quit your moaning and go do something big! Don’t say you have 
no chance. Don’t talk about luck. Such paltry prattle is unworthy of manly 
men” (Robert W. Rogers). The two men whose names are immortal among 
those who spied out the land are Joshua the son of Nun and Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh. “We are told of Caleb that he ‘wholly followed the Lord his God.’ 
That expression ‘wholly followed’ hardly does the original word justice. It is 
a word used of a ship going out at full sail. Caleb set his sails full and free 
to the winds of God’s power. As a vessel unreefs every stitch of canvas to 
catch every ounce of wind, so Caleb flung every faculty of his body and soul 
open to the winds of God’s grace. And we all know the loyal, whole-hearted 
devotion of Joshua. I never yet heard a whole-hearted, devoted servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ pass an evil report on life. They may have labored in 
fever-ridden slums, may have lived lonely lives, or dragged about some frail 
body, but they have given a good report of the land (Cleal). ‘These two saw 
all the difficulties and dangers ahead of them which the other ten saw, but they 
saw yet more—they saw everything in the light of God’s presence with them. 
Therefore, after pulling apart the opening at the neck of their long robes in token 
of sorrow and anger, they counseled the people not to rebel against Jehovah and 
not to fear the people of the land; for the latter would be ‘as bread’ to them. 
By the expression ‘they are bread for us,’ Joshua and Caleb meant that they could 
be conquered as easily as bread could be eaten. ‘Their defence,’ the protecting 
power of their gods, the men continued, ‘is removed from over them.’ The Israelites 
had an advantage not possessed by the giants of the land, and therefore they could 
count upon victory. The people were in danger of placing themselves outside 
the benefits of the delight of Jehovah, by their rebellion and their unworthy fear. 
These things were surely written for our learning. Every call of God to his 
people is a call to those in whom he delights. Therefore they should know 
that no difficulties need daunt them. They are not called to meet them in their 
iit slg ae He will be with them in the path of obedience” (Campbell 

organ). 

IV. THE RESULT, verses 10-45. Only the appearance of the radiant “glory 
of Jehovah,” the fire over the tabernacle that symbolized the divine presence, 
saved the two courageous men from death by stoning at the hands of the angry 
mob. “The great lesson of the passage is the base ingratitude and the peril of 
unbelief. God is represented as especially vexed that the people refused to believe 
in him, ‘for all the signs which I have wrought among them.’ Behind them was a 
wondrous Providence which had, in the most unmistakable way, delivered them 
led them and sustained them; yet they could not trust God for the experiences 
that were ahead of them. The result of this unbelief was that it shut them out 
of the Promised Land. As the Epistle to the Hebrews trenchantly and truly says 
‘they could not enter in because of unbelief.’ God did not shut them out: they 
shut themselves out by refusing to trust him, though the evidence of his mighty 
love was so abundant and persuasive’ (MacFadyen). The ten spies paid the 
penalty of their faithlessness at once (verses 36,37), Having sinned through 
distrust, the people now sinned through self-confidence. They insisted u ae 
attempting without God’s command what they had refused to do with ae 
They fought with the Canaanites and were repulsed at Hormah. Then began 
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their long schooling—thirty-eight years more in the Wilderness, which was to 
prepare them for the conquest of Canaan. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


_A branch with one cluster of grapes, 13.23. The rocky hillsides, with their 
light, gravelly soil and sunny exposure, the heat of summer, and the rapid 
drainage of the winter rains, all combine to render Palestine peculiarly a land 
of vines. Not only Judah, but all the land from Lebanon to Beersheba, was once 
clad on every hill with terraced vineyards, which have left behind them the 
traces of their existence in the wine presses and vats hewn in the rocks. Eshcol, 
or Grape Valley, a hill to the south of Hebron, is still clad with vines, and the 
grapes are the finest and largest in Palestine. Clusters weighing ten to twelve 
pounds have been gathered. With care and judicious thinning it is known that 
bunches weighing nearly twenty pounds have been produced—H. B. Tristram, in 
The Natural History of the Bible. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. When did we have the 
expression “a land flowing with milk and honey,” and what does it mean? When 
have the people of Israel “murmured”? and why? 

The Sin of the Golden Calf. After appointing Aaron and Hur leaders during 
his absence from the people, Moses re-ascended Mount Sinai with Joshua, his 
minister, or attendant. After six weeks of waiting for Moses to return, the 
people scornfully said, “As for this Moses, the man that brought us up out 
of Egypt, we know not what has become of him,” and they demanded that Aaron 
make them gods which shall go before them, Aaron bade them bring him their 
golden earrings, and with the gold he fashioned a molten calf. “These are thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt,” he said to the 
people. But to Moses later Aaron excused himself by saying he could not help 
it—‘Thou knowest the people that they are set on evil,”’—he had but cast the 
golden earrings into the fire and they had come out the golden calf. 

Moses ordered the image burnt and ground to powder, and the bitter powder 
cast into the water for the people to drink. Summoning the sons of Levi, who 
were “on the Lord’s side,” he bade them slay the chief transgressors. Then 
with heavy heart he ascended the Mount to again intercede with God. “If thou 
wilt forgive their sin—(and in the pause we ‘hear him sob,’ as Mr. Moody was 
wont to say); and if not, blot me, I pray thee out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” ‘Those who have sinned must suffer for their own sins,’ was God’s 
answer. With the comforting assurance that the Angel of God’s Presence would 
go with them, Moses returned to his people. 

From Sinai to Kadesh. After the erection of the tabernacle and the com- 
pletion of the legislation of Sinai—as recorded in the last chapter of Exodus, 
the Book of Leviticus, and the first chapters of Numbers—there came the order, 
“Ye have dwelt long enough in this Mount, turn and take your journey.” 

After their year’s sojourn in camp, the march was a hardship. The “mixed 
multitude” with them—the riff-raff composed largely of Egyptians who had left 
Egypt with them (Ex. 12.38)—grew weary of the manna, and their discontent 
spread to the Israelites. The successive rebellions of the people during the first 
few months of their journey (including that of Aaron and Miriam against Moses) 
are recorded in chapters 11 and 12 of Numbers. At last at Kadesh they reached 
the border of the Promised Land, and Moses sent the spies to reconnoiter it. 

The Discouraging Report of the Spies. Moses directed the twelve spies to 
ascertain the condition of the land, the people and the cities, and then bring back 
with them specimens of the fruit of the land. They proceeded to Hebron and 
into the valley of Eshcol, whence they brought back with them an enormous 
cluster of grapes, pomegranates and figs. The report they gave was that the 
land was most fruitful, the people strong, the cities great and fortified. “Let 
us go up at once, and possess it; for we are well able to overcome dtmsaid 
Caleb, one of the spies (and with his report Joshua concurred) but ten of the 
spies said the men of the land were giants, whom they were not able to attack, 
for compared with them they were but grasshoppers. ; f 

The Book of Leviticus. In the Talmud this book is appropriately called 
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“The Law of the Priests,” for it records the priests’ duties concerning the sanc- 
tuary and its worship, and the people’s duties concerning worship and sacrifice. 
The Jews call the book “The Law of Offerings,” because it has so much to say 
about sacrificial and other religious offerings. The brief accounts of the con- 
secration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood, of the death of Nadab and 
Abihu for disobeying the regulations, and of the punishment of the blasphemers, 
are the only narrative portions. 

The Book of Numbers. The book is so called because it records the two 
numberings, or censuses, the one at Sinai (chapters 1-4) and the other at Moab 
(chapter 26). Numbers is a combination of law and narrative. Its legal section, 
which comes first, is a continuation of Leviticus; the laws are various and sundry. 
Its narrative section, which begins with 9.15, is a continuation of Exodus. - From 
the encampment at Sinai, where Exodus leaves the story, Numbers carries it on 
and records the main experiences on the way to Kadesh-Barnea. Of what occurred 
between that turning-point reached in the second year after the Exodus, and the 
events which occurred on the way to the land of Moab in the fortieth year, the 
book tells little more than that the camp was shifted from time to time. This 
history is twice interrupted by minute laws, and it is followed by statistics and 
legislative enactments. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Kadesh-Barnea was on the southern border of Canaan about fifty miles south 
of Beersheba. Kadesh means sacred. It is an attractive oasis in the desert, and 
because of its water supply the Israelites remained in or near it for the remainder 
of their wilderness life. They lived at Kadesh as the Arabs of this region live 
today: they sowed barley in the wadies that stretch southward and westward, 
and pastured their flocks in the mountain passes on every side. 

It is well to bear in mind that the Israelites spent thirty-nine years in camp, 
and only one year in covering the entire journey of eleven hundred miles between 
Egypt and the Jordan. (Until recently it took five or six days to go from Cairo 
to Beersheba, the southernmost town of Beersheba. Now it is possible to make the 
journey, mostly by rail, in eight hours.) 


TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHTS FROM THE LESSON 


Before every boy and girl stretches a life—a Land of Promise. No Canaan 
that flowed with milk and honey ever held out to the Israelites a more alluring 
prospect than life holds out to the young. They people it with their imagination, 
they paint it with glowing colors, they see visions and dream dreams. They 
are eager and anxious to go up and take possession of it. They are going to 
win victories and do exploits. 

Now we who are older have been up into that land. Like the spies we have 
surveyed the country. Some of us have not gone very far; others of us have 
gone almost as far as we shall go. It may be that most of our visions have 
faded. The Land of Promise has become the Land of Realities. We have found 
the conquest not so easy as we thought. We, too, have had giants to fight 
and often the battle has gone against us. We have found the fruits were not 
so easily won, and even when its prizes fell into our hands they were not all 
we expected. Yet we found life sweet; the milk and the honey were there. God’s 
grace was sufficient. His goodness and mercy followed us. 

What sort of report are we, who have gone up into this land, giving to these 
young people? Are we going to discourage them? Are we going to act the 
part of a cynic, the disappointed man? Are we going to hinder these youn 
people and keep them out of their heritage? Or are we going to bid them oF 
brave, and tell them of God’s promises and mercies? We have to tell them 
there are difficulties and dangers in life; but we have to tell them also that God 
is with them, and if God be for them, who can be against them? We have to 
encourage them, not by minimizing the foes they must meet, but by magnifyin 
the power that is on their side. Why don’t we tell them more of what Gadi kas 
done for us? Life ought to be full of landmarks that call forth memories of the 
power of God. For, after all, this must be a matter of our own experience. If 
we are to give young people an account of life that recognizes God, God must 
be the supreme factor in our own lives—Edward E. Cleal. ‘ 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE CRISIS AT KADESH 


Beginning the Lesson. Begin with The Historical Background and Text 
Explained. 

There are four attitudes of mind toward difficult tasks: a commentator gives 
them as follows: (1) to see nothing but the unfavorable facts—pure pessimism ; 
(2) to magnify the unfavorable facts while admitting favorable ones—intelligent 
pessimism; (3) to see nothing but favorable facts—blind optimism; (4) to mag- 
nify favorable facts, while admitting unfavorable ones—intelligent optimism. 
The attitude of the ten spies was that of (2); that of the people, that of (1); 
and that of the two spies, that of (4). 

The Pessimists of Long Ago and of Today. The gloomy and disloyal temper 
which in due time shapes itself into personal and political Atheism has its roots in 
the character. The ten reactionaries lost heart as they stood upon the threshold of 
a new history and treated the Redeemer of the high hand and the outstretched 
arm as though he were a mere cipher in the world he had made. The Canaanites 
before whom they trembled were not so strong as the Egyptians over whom 
they had prevailed, and these mighty giants, moreover, were fast filling up the 
measure of their iniquities. He who launched the ten plagues against the greatest 
world-empire of these early centuries was able to repeat his judgments upon the 
Amorites and the Perizites, the Hittites and the Hivites. 

Such characters always prove themselves centers of moral contagion, for no 
limit can be put to the mischief wrought by an ever-spreading temper of unbelief. 
The timid, time-serving speeches of the unbelieving spies took all the heart out 
of those whom God had called and chosen to be the glorious servants of his will. 
The ten proved themselves masters in the art of producing that moral paralysis 
to which poor human nature is always more or less prone. 

It is only too easy to see in our own day even changing phases of this pessimistic 
temper. Men affirm with an obstinate persistence that certain evils always have 
been in the world and always will be, and that a comparatively limited number of 
people are susceptible to the influences which make for spotless virtue and exalted 
godliness. Pessimists are found amongst us, aye! even communicants in Christian 
churches, who refuse to lift a finger against the hideous sensuality which 
entrenches itself in our public life. To make laws for the repression of licen- 
tiousness is as futile as legislating against the dog days. Why put down the 
bookmaker? There are classes it is impossible to raise. Defeat awaits the man 
who seeks to dislodge malign forces which are dominant in certain sections of 
the community. He is fighting ‘against nature. Is not this the cult of the inev- 
itable? He who thinks evil supremely strong is no man of God. wa 

The pauperism in which half the world wallows is inevitable, and it is useless 
to contend against it by sentimental palliations or a utopian reconstruction of 
society. The subjection of certain races is inevitable, for the conditions of their 
birth and breeding conspire with the requirements of certain industries upon 
which our prosperity depends. Every war is inevitable. A war like that which 
compelled the Chinese to legalize the trade in opium was inevitable, because if 
it had not arisen upon that discreditable account, other causes were making for 
it. Half the blots upon our national history have appeared there because our 
rulers have been disciples of the evil cult of the inevitable. : ; 

Inevitability as applied to the curable wrongs rampant in the world is a doctrine 
of evils, and it was the doctrine preached in the majority report of the unbelieving 
spies. The admonitory lesson of this incident is still needed. We are cowed 
by opposing numbers, and forget the fact that the Bible is a long history of the 
triumph of very small minorities. The pessimistic leaven sometimes insinuates 
itself into devout, God-serving souls and needs to be cast out. Optimism is as 
vital a part of our religious duties as the keeping of the Commandments.—Con- 
densed from the God of the Patriarchs, by Thomas G. Selby. 

A Crisis is an Opportunity. Great Crises are great opportunities for great 
souls. They always reveal inherent weakness or strength, courage or cowardice. 
Their challenge is welcomed by men and women who know where the secret 
sources of strength lie, and how these can be made available for life. Particu- 
larly is this true when comes the call of God to a great advance in the presence 
of exceptional difficulties. Such a call, surely, resounds in our ears today. A new 
land of promise is before us, as Canaan lay before Israel at Kadesh-Barnea; and 
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we are called to go up and possess it. The tragedy of that old story is that, 
when the call came, it was met by a spirit of cowardice, and the great opportunity 
passed for forty years. The story carries upon its face its lesson for our own 
critical time. We have far too many timid folk in the Church. The times 
are certainly critical, but God reigns, and he calls us to a great advance on behalf 
of the Kingdom. We must meet it with his own Spirit of conquest—Editorial 
in The Christian. 

The American Spirit. It was an Old Testament environment, our Western 
‘Wilderness. Compared with the pioneers there, the Israelites had an easy task. 
The latter sent spies into the Promised Land from which they brought back 
grapes and pomegranates; but to stay in our Western Wilderness, to drive back 
the drought inch by inch, to kill coyotes and rattlesnakes one by one, to contend 
with claim-jumpers, real estate agents, water-right privileges and unscrupulous 
lawyers, and then raise grapes and pomegranates, families, churches, schools, and 
colleges—that seems to me the greater and more heroic task. And it was done 
by men with the courage of soldiers and the vision of prophets, who turned that 
land of drought, alkali and sage-brush into one “flowing with milk and honey.” 
—Edward A. Steiner. 

Concrete Examples of the American Spirit. “If there is anything in life I 
do enjoy, and love to do,” said Robert J. Burdette, “it is to have some man come 
along and tell me I can’t do a certain thing, and prove to me by most unanswerable 
argument and undeniable proof that I can’t, and then go right ahead and do it!” 

At four o’clock one icy morning Mr. Burdette and James Whitcomb Riley met 
at the railroad station in Spencer and rode to Indianapolis together. Each had 
been lecturing the night before at a near-by town. Mr. Burdette reports the 
conversation that ensued. 

“What kind of time did you have lecturing?” Riley asked. I told him that the 
committee and the newspaper men kindly braved the storm rather than have the 
hall closed on me, and queried: ‘““How did you get along, Jamesie?” 

“Oh,” he said, cheerfully, “I held the janitor spellbound for an hour and a half!” 

For Discussion. 1. The spy system. The way spies are regarded by the 
country from which they are sent: by the country to which they are sent. Was 
the use of spies by the Germans before the War legitimate? Is the use of spies 
in competitive business legitimate? 

2. The peril in adopting majority reports. In deciding questions of duty, 
arguments should be weighed, not counted. 

3. The fact of freedom begets only slow fitness for freedom.—R. C. Gillie. 

4. The contagion of fear. ‘Men, like animals, are easily stampeded.” 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How did Moses show himself unfit to lead the Israelites into Canaan? 2. What 
kind of man was needed for that task? 3. What did the death of Moses mean 
to Joshua? 4. How does Joshua compare with Moses? 5. What qualities for 
leadership had Joshua? 6. How would you characterize him? 7. What were 
the conditions of victory laid down to Joshua? 8. Have we lost the art of medi- 
tating upon the Word of God? 9. How do God’s commissions come to men and 
women today? 10. What can you tell about the Book of Joshua? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
WHY ISRAEL FAILED AT KADESH 


Beginning the Lesson. Fifteen months had passed since the Israelites left 
Egypt. Do you think they were very happy months for Moses? I dare say there 
were some happy days in them, like those when the people gladdened his heart 
by offering willingly to the Lord for the tabernacle. But I fear such days were 
very few. In the main these were fifteen weary months of murmuring, rebellion 
and provoking God, and torturing the soul of the loving old chieftain. They nearly 
broke his heart with their ingratitude and ill-temper, and childishness, and utter 
lack of any faith in God. Every difficulty frightened them, as if there were no 
God at their backs. Every trouble made them despair and rebel and wish them- 
selves back in Egypt. 

Now they seemed reaching the end of their long journeys. The blue hills and 
pleasant valleys of Palestine lay in front—the land they had been hearing of since 
they were babies—the land that they had been looking towards all this weary time. 
Don’t you think they would be glad and excited in those days? Do you remember 
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the story of Columbus and his men after months of weariness and fright and 
danger, and their wild delight when they saw the coastline of the New World? 
It was like that—so delightful to have their troubles over and to come to rest out 
of the desert into that beautiful land flowing with milk and honey. 

Moses rested peacefully in the camp at Kadesh, feeling his troubles welinigh 
over. What was the first step towards taking possession of the land? Spies 
sent—how many? How many of them could you name? Yes, everybody remem- 
bers these two, nobody remembers the others, they did not deserve remembering. As 
the camp lay still in the midnight these twelve chiefs stole quietly up into the 
hills of Palestine. How long did the people wait? Forty days. Then one day 
the twelve report themselves at the tent of Moses, and the whole crowd swarm 
round to hear the news. What did they all report about the country? About the 
inhabitants? All agreed so far; country very good; people very formidable. How, 
then, did the two differ from the ten? Did they not think the inhabitants strong? 
But what? They thought God was stronger—that’s all. The ten looked at the 
difficulties and thought little about God. The two looked at God and thought little 
about the difficulties. What does Scripture call this latter attitude? Faith. How 
did the people receive the report of the ten spies? What did they murmur? 

What a striking scene! The angry, terrified, disappointed crowd listening first 
to the ten faithless men who forgot that God was with them, and timidly calculated 
the chances of conquering—and then refusing to hear the other two as they rose 
to speak amid howls and curses, beseeching the people to be men, to trust God, 
and go forward fearlessly in his strength. Then Moses tried to quiet them. It is 
not told in Numbers, but it is pathetic to hear the old man himself, long years 
afterwards, telling it. “I said to you, Dread not, nor be afraid, for the Lord 
your God shall fight for you, according to all that he did in Egypt before your 
eyes.” Would they listen to him? They prepared to depose him from his leader- 
ship, to make a new chief. Aye, they did more than propose, they did appoint 
the new leader instead of him. How do we know? See Nehemiah 9.17. I think 
Moses must have felt that sorely. 

Again Caleb and Joshua joined him in the pleading. Was it any use? They 
got so angry that they actually worked to—what? Stone them! What saved 
them? Ah! suddenly a bright light flashing through the cloudy pillar startled 
them all. God was looking! God was listening all the time! Ah! they were 
quiet enough now. That awful vision had effectually frightened them.—Con- 
densed from The Bible for School and Home, by Dr. J. Paterson Smyth. 

The Scarecrow. Walking down Irving Road this afternoon, I beheld a spec- 
tacle that I hope I shall never forget. Passing some tall fir trees in which a 
party of squirrels were making merry, I came upon a large kitchen garden, care- 
fully laid out. And, in the middle of the garden, a scarecrow! Nor was the 
scarecrow alone. For, from the extremities of his outstretched arms the gloves 
had fallen; and on each of the bare stumps thus exposed a blackbird sat, looking 
perfectly composed and triumphant. I had a good look at them, and moved away. 
I did not wish to see them fly. I wanted to retain in my mind the picture of 
the scarecrow with the blackbirds sitting on it. 

As with the virgins in the parable, so with the birds of the field, there are 
only two kinds—the wise and the foolish. A wise bird knows that a scarecrow 
is simply an advertisement. It announces, in a most forceful and picturesque 
way, that in the garden which it does its best to adorn some very juicy and 
most delicious fruit is to be had for the picking. The sharp eyes of this observant 
songster have noticed that men never by any chance erect scarecrows in fields 
lying fallow. ‘ : : 

The foolish bird, and the foolish bird only, is frightened by the scarecrow, 
and it pays the inevitable penalty of its folly; it misses the fruit. I,have seen it 
happen again and again. : ; 

The finest scarecrow story in our literature occurs in the Old Testament. The 
garden in which it stood is that garden which inspired volumes of glowing verse. 
For Palestine was “a good land; a land of brooks of water; of fountains that 
spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat and barley and vines and 
fig trees and pomegranates; a land of olive and honey; a land in which thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness; a land whose stones are iron and out of 
whose hills thou shalt dig brass.” It was a land in which the people were to lack 
nothing. But when an advance guard of a dozen men went forward to inspect 
the land the majority of them saw only a scarecrow! They had no eyes for the 
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flowery meadows all swarming with bees, or the hills all covered with the golden 
corn; they did not see the laughing valleys or the fruitful plains, the terraced vine- 
yards or the forests of fruit, the flocks dotting the mountainside, or the cattle 
half-buried in the long, rich grass; they only saw—or thought they saw—the 
Siow, the question is: What became of those giants? The people eventually 
entered the land, and the record of their experiences is before us. But giants 
are as scarce as unicorns. What became of them all? What happened was this. 
The spies crossed the border, and the peasants told them hair-raising stories of 
the ferocity of the bandits. These robber-chiefs occasionally swept down upon 
the rural districts, levying toll on all the farms and vineyards and orchards. 

Some of those bandit chiefs were tall; they stood seven feet, perhaps! To the 
terrified peasants—a people of small stature and feeble spirit—those marauders 
seemed immense—ten feet, perhaps! As they told the story to the spies, the tale 
lost nothing in the telling. The Easterners, notoriously fond of the weird, the mys- 
terious, the uncanny, depicted their tyrants as perfect monsters, standing twelve 
feet, perhaps! To the timid Jews, peace-loving, conservative, dreading all new 
experiences, the narrative was blood-curdling. The monsters were magnified again! 

Two of the spies, however, saw that the thing was a scarecrow. Caleb and 
Joshua were like two birds who, having once perched on the scarecrow and 
tasted the fruit, were anxious to return to the garden. “The land is a good land,” 
they cried, “a land flowing with milk and honey! Fear not the people! They 
are bread for us! Let us go up!” The testimony of one brave bird that has 
actually perched on the helpless arm of the scarecrow, and that has tasted for 
himself of the cherries, is of more value than that of a thousand cackling creatures 
sitting in a perfect paroxysm of terror on the wires and fences and tree tops 
around. 

The fairest garden of which Bunyan tells us is the garden of the Palace 
Beautiful. And the most conspicuous feature of that garden is the scarecrow. 
For, just as Christian was approaching the lovely place, he saw two men coming 
towards him, running for their lives. The name of the one was Timorous and 
that of the other Mistrust. ‘Sirs,’ said Christian, “what is the matter? You 
run the wrong way!” ‘Timorous answered that they were pilgrims to the city 
of Zion, but that, the farther they went, the more terrible were the dangers that 
they met. “Yes,” chimed in his terrified companion, “and just before us lie a 
couple of lions; and we could not think if we came within reach, but they would 
presently pull us in pieces.” Christian was at first alarmed, but he reflected that 
the perils behind him were at least as great as the perils before, so he went on; 
and, coming near to the palace, discovered that the lions were chained. 

Faith is a bird that loves to perch on scarecrows. She knows that there is a 
certain amount of risk in doing so. But she knows, too, that only by taking such 
risk can she enjoy the fruits of the garden. She knows that there are scarecrows 
wherever there are strawberries; but she also knows that there are strawberries 
wherever there are scarecrows. If, frightened by the scarecrows, she remains 
on the tree tops, the telephone wires, or the fences, she will find no strawberries 
there. It is better to take the risk. 

All through their pilgrimage poor Mr, Despondency and his daughter, Miss 
Much-Afraid, had been victimized by doubts and misgivings. By these terrors 
the sunniest scenes were shadowed for them. But when they came to the end 
of their journey they saw that all their fears were groundless. They begged 
their friends never to offer hospitality to the same dark thoughts. “For, to be 
plain with you,” said Mr. Despondency, “our fears are ghosts which we entertained 
when we first began to be pilgrims and could never afterwards shake off.’ Then 
Mr. Despondency entered the river in triumph, and his’ daughter went through the 
waters singing: Like Miss Much-Afraid, I should like to cross the river with 
a song.—Condensed from an Essay by F. H. Boreham. 

The Great Man. 
I like the man who faces what he must 
With heart triumphant and a step of cheer ; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
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Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a crust 

Than living in dishonor; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 

Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot; 

But with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 

To every toiler; he alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


The Song of the Grasshopper. The ten said: “Conquer them? Never! 
Why, we are mere grasshoppers beside them!” And they sang the Song of the 
Grasshopper :— 


“It’s no use. We can’t do it. 
And we won’t try,” 


the ten sang, and all the people joined in the chorus, “We can’t do it.” 
All but two brave men. They said: “The land is ours. God has given it to 
us.” And they sang the Song of the Hero: 


“We are not cowards. We can do it; 
And we will.” 


Forty years later all those who sang the Song of the Grasshopper had died in the 
desert, but the two heroes went into the promised land with a conquering army. 

Have you ever sung the Song of the Grasshopper? Have you never whined, 
“T can’t do it,” when you had a hard lesson? But did you ever learn a lesson in 
that way? Of course not. Then why not learn the Song of the Hero, and forget 
the Song of the Grasshopper ?—George Henry Hubbard, in The Congregationalist. 

It’s No Use. Doctor Brown was surprised to find Jack home so early from 
school. “Isn’t there any football practice today, Jack?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, father, but I’m not going out any more,” Jack answered. “I haven't 
any chance to make the team. I’ve been out for a month, and tried hard, but 
it’s no use.” 

Doctor Brown seemed disappointed. “It doesn’t matter whether you make the 
team or not, Jack,” he said, “but it does matter a great deal whether you tried 
with all your might and main to do something you set out to do.” 

“Well, I tried all right,” said Jack easily. 

“T don’t believe it,” answered his father with energy. ‘You wanted to make 
that team, but you found that you were competing with boys a bit heavier or with 
more natural aptitude for the game than you had, and because you saw that the 
odds were against you, you quit. The odds may always be against you in every- 
thing you undertake in life. Does that mean that you are always going to quit? 
Every man who ever accomplished anything really worth while did it in spite 
of tremendous odds. It doesn’t matter whether or not you ever accomplish any- 
thing that the world deems great, but it does matter whether or not you are going 
to lie down in the face of difficulty or whether you are going to develop the char- 
acter that keeps on trying and never admits defeat. Just ‘trying’ never got a man 
anywhere. It’s trying even when it seems no use to keep on. That’s the way to 
win the victories of life.” 

Jack was making for the door. “It isn’t too late yet, father. Maybe I won't 
make the team, but it won’t be my fault if I don’t.” 

Doctor Brown smiled. “That’s the way for a man to talk,” he said—The 
Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Difficulties, what are difficulties? Just 
things for us to overcome.—Livingstone. 

“Courage is not the absence of fear but the conquest of it.” 

They can, because they believe they can.—Virgil. 


The greater the difficulty, the more glory in surmounting it: skilful pilots gain 
their reputation from storms and perils——Epicurus. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is the first account of Joshua in the Bible? 2. Where next do we hear 
of him? 3. What was Joshua’s position with Moses? 4. Some one has called 
Joshua “the Myles Standish of the Exodus” ; how is this a fitting title? 5. Why did 
Moses not enter Canaan? 6. Who of all the company that left Egypt entered 
Canaan? 7. What assurance of God’s help in his undertaking did Joshua have? 
8. What was he told to do? 
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Lesson VII—FEBRUARY 17 
JOSHUA AND THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


GOLDEN TEXT: Not one thing hath failed of all the good 
things which Jehovah your God spake concerning you. Joshua 23.14 


LESSON Joshua, Chapters I to 11; 23; and 24 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 47 


JOSHUA 1 Now it came to pass that after the death of Moses the servant of 
Jehovah, that Jehovah spake unto Joshua the son of Nun, Moses’ minister, 
saying, 2 Moses my servant is dead; now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, 
thou, and all this people, unto the land which I do give to them, even to the 
children of Israel. 3 Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, 
to you have I given it, as I spake unto Moses. 4 From the wilderness, and 
this Lebanon, even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, all the land of 
the Hittites, and unto the great sea toward the going down of the sun, shall 
be your border. 5 There shall not any man be able to stand before thee all 
the days of thy life: as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee; I will not 
fail thee, nor forsake thee. 6. Be strong and of good courage; for thou shalt 
cause this people to inherit the land which I sware unto their fathers to give 
them. 7 Only be strong and very courageous, to observe to do according to 
all the law, which Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to 
the right hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whitherso- 
ever thou goest. 8 This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth, 
but thou shalt meditate thereon day and night that thou mayest observe to 
do according to all that is written therein: for then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then thou shalt*have good success. 9 Have not I commanded 
thee? Be strong and of good courage; be not affrighted, neither be thou 
dismayed: for Jehovah thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest. 

23 And it came to pass after many days, when Jehovah had given rest unto 
Israel from all their enemies round about, and Joshua was old and well 
stricken in years; 2 that Joshua called for all Israel, for their elders and for 
their heads, and for their judges and for their officers, and said unto them, 
I am old and well stricken in years: 3 and ye have seen all that Jehovah your 
God hath done unto all these nations because of you; for Jehovah your God, 
he it is that hath fought for you. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. JOSHUA’S COMMISSION, verses 1, 2. The death of Moses seemed to 
end everything. Who could take his place? Everywhere there was deepest gloom. 
But Moses himself had appointed a successor in his minister, or “chief of staff” 
Joshua, the son of Nun. The change of leaders was great, but nothing else was 
changed: and even it was not so great as faint hearts in their sorrow are apt 
to think, for the real Leader lives, and Moses and Joshua alike were but the 
transmitters of his orders and his words to Israel” (Maclaren). Jehovah spake 
unto Joshua. “God’s voice is still speaking, and the spirit-educated ear will 
be quick to discern the old music transposed to a more modern key. God is 
perpetually repeating his great affirmations. Moses is dead, but the march 
continues” (Gautrey). Moses my servant is dead: now therefore arise and go 
over this Jordan, was the message that Joshua heard. Do not sit down and give 
way to your grief, but arise and carry on Moses’s task: my work must go for- 
ward. To go over the Jordan was no light command. See the Geographical 
Background and chapters 2-4 of Joshua. “Whatever sorrow falls upon us there 
is always a next step which must be taken, and always light enough to 
reveal our immediate duty. Among the essays of Dr. John Brown, the famous 
author of ‘Rab and His Friends,’ there is a noble and touching account of his 
father’s conduct on the day when his child died. It was on the Sabbath, and 
he insisted on preaching as usual, saying as he went to the crucifixion of his 
pulpit, ‘While the child was. yet alive, I fasted and wept, but now that he is 
dead, wherefore should I fast? Can I bring him back again? I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return to me.’ It may be, as his son says, that he ought 
not to have done this violence to his emotions, and yet one cannot but realize 
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how much of piety and nobleness was in the act; it was the resolute taking of 
the next step in that path of ineluctable duty which God had appointed him. 
To those who dwell in the great darkness of bitterest loss, I would affec- 
tionately say, then, remember the next step, the duty to children, the duty 
to employers, the duty to the world” (Dr. W. J. Dawson). “I like that 
great, deep, loyal word of Ezekiel: ‘In the evening my wife died, and in the 
morning I did as God commanded me.’ Along that road even death is defeated, 
being made to minister to the further glory of God. ‘Moses, my servant, is 
dead; now, therefore—. How shall we finish the sentence? What are we 
writing in our bereavements? Is it a record of despair? Or is it a record of 
holy vow and of renewed consecration?” (Jowett). 

II. THE LAND PROMISED, verses 3,4. The boundaries of the Promised 
Land as here given were to extend from the wilderness on the south of Palestine 
to the Lebanon Mountains in the north of Syria, and from the Euphrates on the 
east to the Mediterranean Sea on the west. This whole area was never held 
by the Israelites: the nearest approach to it was in David’s time. God gave, 
but they had to take possession. “Each square mile had to be claimed from 
the hand that possessed it. ‘The sole of the foot’ had to be put down to claim 
and take. The cities were theirs, but they must enter them; the houses which 
they had not built were theirs, but they must inhabit them; the cornfields in 
the rich vales and the vineyards on the terraced slopes were theirs, but they 
must possess them. Spiritually we occupy a precisely similar position. God our 
Father hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus, but they are 
not ours to enjoy until we have claimed and appropriated them by a living faith, 
They are only ours as we avail ourselves of them” (Meyer). 

lI. ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE WAY, verses 5-9. “There shall 
not any man be able to stand before thee.” “Long ago we learned that this 
land was to be presented—and now as the history evolves we find that it is to 
be conquered! This is the divine method in all things. ‘I will give thee,’ is 
the one word: ‘Rise and do battle,’ is the completing word. We value what we 
labor for: we treat with contemptuous disregard that which costs us nothing” 
(Joseph Parker). Yet Joshua could go forward courageously, for he had the 
divine promise, “As I was with Moses, so I will be with thee; I will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee.” The one absolute essential was assured, God’s presence 
with him. And Joshua was urged to “Be strong and of good courage.” ‘Three 
times in four verses these words are repeated. ‘No one can read this chapter 
without seeing that there was a struggle in the breast of Joshua. Evidently he 
did not make the impression of a man of indomitable spirit. The one word 
that echoes through the chapter is ‘Courage.’ In the same fashion, the two 
and a half tribes, whose territory had already been secured to them on the east 
of the Jordan, strike the same note when they pledge their fidelity for the 
campaign. They pledge themselves to the hilt, but they add this word, ‘Only 
be strong and of a good courage’ (verse 18). Such exhortations are only fitting 
when there is acknowledged anxiety and untested strength. Joshua showed no 
sign of resentment to God or man. Well he knew he must have a spirit of steel, 
unbreakable. The voices from his Lord and from his comrades only repeated 
what he was saying to himself. He needed wisdom, self-command, and the 
power to command; but, above everything else, he needed to conquer fear. 
The same demand is made upon every religious leader, however humble. 
The first quality in the eyes of both God and man is this enduring, adaman- 
tine, undaunted spirit, which will refuse to know itself beaten, which will 
be prepared to venture all. The final explanation of much failure in the 
service of God’s kingdom is no other than this—a man has permitted himself 
to be a coward, he does not look for victory, he believes himself beaten, 
though he still fights on” (Gillie). ; ; 

Be strong and very courageous to fulfil the law: turn not from it: this book 
of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth. ‘This obviously refers to the 
‘law’ described in Dt. 31.9 as written by Moses and delivered to the Levites and 
elders. That it embraced a considerable nucleus of the Pentateuchal legislation 
(including, of course, the bulk of Exodus 20 to 23) few would deny” (Dum- 
melow). . 

ay shalt meditate therein day and night. “Why should Joshua so meditate 
in ‘the Book of the Law’? Because by meditation we get the heart of a thing. 
Memory may give us the letter; it is only meditation that will give us the spirit. 
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We may know all the words of a poem and yet know nothing of the holy place 
where its genius dwells. The shy spirit of a great poem is something like a shy 
bird, it only comes out as we watch long in perfect stillness. And so it is with 
the law of the Lord; a swift, rushing reading gives us nothing; prolonged medi- 
tation introduces us into its mood, and we have fellowship with the spirit in 
which it was born. Nowadays there is too much reading and too little 
thinking. We run about over wide surfaces, we do not descend into any 
depths. We know the letter, we are strangers to the spirit. One saying 
of the Lord meditated upon, will yield more inspiration than a whole chapter 
read at a gallop. We talk of ‘doing’ things! We ‘do’ Rome in a couple of 
days. We ‘do’ the English Lake District in a few hours. We ‘do’ much 
and we ‘see’ nothing. We read much and we do not enter ‘the secret place 
of the Most High.” ‘Be still and know that I am God’” (Jowett). 

For then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and then thou shalt have good 
success—thus the assurance runs. Recall the similar thought in the First Psalm: 
Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked. .. . But his 
delight is in the law of Jehovah; and on his law doth he meditate day and 
night ... and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. This does not mean that you 
shall have success from an earthly point of view, that you shall prosper 
physically and financially and socially, as so many seem to think it means. 
“Many a man that lives strong and courageous and joyfully obeying God’s 
law, as far as he knows it and because he loves the Lawgiver, goes through 
life and finds that, as far as the world’s estimation is concerned, there is 
nothing but failure as his portion. Ah! but the world’s way is not the true 
way of estimating victory. ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world,’ 
said Jesus when within an arm’s length of the cross. The success which our 
text means is the carrying out of conscientious convictions of God’s will 
into practice. The man that succeeds in obeying and translating God’s will 
into conduct is the victor, whatever be the outward fruits of his life” 
(Maclaren). 

IV. JOSHUA TESTIFIES THAT GOD IS A COVENANT-KEEPING 
GOD, 23.1-3. We pass on here to the last days of Joshua (Historical Back- 
ground). He is now about one hundred years old (Josh. 24.29), and is addressing 
farewell words to the leaders of Israel—the elders, heads, judges, and officers. 
And he begins by calling them to bear witness to all that Jehovah had done 
for them, “for he it is that hath fought for them.” “Not all that ye have done 
by your boldness, nor all that I, Joshua, have done, but all that God has 
done. You may call this word an expression of Joshua’s modesty if you will, 
but it is in reality an outcome of the religious mind which thinks regularly and 
always in terms of God. So thought our Lord, so did his apostles also, and so 
likewise all the great saints of all the ages. If we could learn to do this; if we 
could put our lives, our interests and all our hopes into God’s hands and 
leave them there; ascribing to him praise for every good and yielding to 
him with resignation in every ill, we should find ourselves in peace—a peace 
that knows no end.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


I will not fail thee, verse 5. There is a Jewish legend that as Joshua was 
bewailing his insufficiency for the magnitude of the task, and was rending his 
clothes and weeping, Moses comforted him with the assurance that God had 
foreseen and provided for everything. 

Thou shalt meditate thereon day and night, verse 8. “I do not see,” said 
a Hindu visitor to our country, “how it is possible for you to live as you do 
without a single minute in your day deliberately given to tranquillity and medi- 
tation. It is an invariable part of our Hindu life to retire for at least half an 
hour daily into silence, to relax our muscles, to govern our breathing, and to 
meditate on eternal things. Every Hindu child is trained to this habit from a 
very early age.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing Upon the Lesson. How has Joshua 
) : alread 
shown his courage? On what Mount has he been with Mose’ awit nase he 
already seen of Canaan? What had he advised the people to do nearly forty 
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years before this? On whose strength was he then relying? When did Moses 
shrink from the task given him? How was he then encouraged? 

The Sin of Moses and its Punishment. Thirty-eight years passed, and a 
new generation stood on the spot where the generation that came out of bondage 
in Egypt had reached the crisis in their history. The new generation failed in 
faith as did the old, they were as ready as their fathers to complain. There was 
no water, and their bitter complaint angered Moses. Hear now, ye rebels; shall 
we bring you forth water out of this rock?” he asked. On the whole, Moses had 
been wonderfully patient with his soul-trying people, had overlooked their com- 
plaints against himself, and had interceded with God for them, But he had 
cherished high hopes for this new generation, and when, after declaring that 
they wished they had died of the plague, and taunting Moses for their lack of 
figs and vines and pomegranates, they demanded that he give them water, his 
long-tried patience reached the breaking-point, and his angry words followed. 


They angered him also at the waters of Meribah, 
So that it went ill with Moses for their sakes; 
Because they were rebellious against his spirit 
And he spake unadvisedly with his lips, 


the 106th Psalm declares. By his harsh words of address—‘Ye rebels’—and by 
his arrogating to himself the power of bringing forth the water—‘Shall we bring 
forth water out of this rock?’—he spake unadvisedly. Then followed his pas- 
sionate strokes upon the rock. 

And Jehovah said unto Moses and Aaron, Because ye believed not in me, to 
sanctify me in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring 
this assembly into the land which I shall give them. ‘Was the penalty such a 
very great one?” Dr. Alexander Maclaren questions. “Do you think that a man 
who had been toiling for forty years at a very thankless task would consider it 
a very severe punishment to be told, ‘Go home and take your wages’? It did 
not mean the withdrawal of the divine favor. There is disapprobation, no doubt, 
in the sentence, but it treats the conduct of Moses rather as a symptom of lessened 
fitness for his heavy responsibility than as sin; and there is as much kindness as 
condemnation in saying to the wearied veteran, who has stood at his post so long 
and has taken up arms once more: ‘You have done enough. You are not what 
you were. Other hands must hold the leader’s staff. Enter into rest.’” 

The Death of Moses. The writer of the last chapter of Deuteronomy calls 
Moses a prophet whom the Lord knew face to face, the greatest of all the prophets 
of Israel, and calls attention especially to the wonders wrought by God through 
him. It was not God’s will that this great leader should enter Canaan. Having 
brought the people within sight of their goal, and given them his last blessing, 
Moses ascended Mount Nebo, there to die alone even as he had in reality in his 
greatness lived alone. And “no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” 

Thus in the land of Moab, “on this side of Jordan’s wave,” the Exodus and 
the wanderings ended, Joshua took up the great leader’s work, and the conquest 
of the Promised Land began, : 

The Book of Joshua. The Book of Joshua opens with an account of the 
death of Moses and of the commissioning of Joshua as his successor, and com- 
pletes the story of Israel’s wanderings, narrating the crossing of the Jordan and 
the conquest and occupation of Canaan. It gives an orderly account of a great 
campaign, 

The Book has three main sections: (1) the story of the conquest of Canaan, 
chapters 1 to 12; (2) the story of the division of the land, chapters 13 to 21; 
Joshua’s farewells to his people, chapters 23, 29. ; ; 

Joshua the Leader. Joshua was born in Egypt, of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
with the rest of the Israelites made his escape under Moses’s leadership. We 
get our first glimpse of him at Rephidim, on Israel’s march from the wilderness 
of sin to Horeb. Here a nomad tribe called the Amalekites attacked, and Moses 
assigned to Joshua the task of choosing his men and leading them in the repulse. 
Read the story in Ex. 17.8-16. Joshua became Moses’s minister, or attendant, 
and we see him going with Moses to the foot of the Mount of God (Ex. 24.13), 
in close fellowship with him in the Tent of Meeting (Ex. 33.11); jealous for 
his chief when Eldad and Medad began to prophesy (Num. 11.26-30). He was 
one of the two faithful spies at Kadesh-Barnea who urged the people to go up 
and possess the land. Moses had found him brave, loyal, reliable at all times. 
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The people approved his choice as Moses’s successor. “All that thou commandest 
us we will do, and whithersoever thou sendest us we will go,” they assured him, 
when he made known to them that he had been called of God to lead them 
into Canaan. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


In the first chapter of Joshua the people are encamped on the plains of Moab 
‘facing the Jordan and Jericho. The Jordan is the chief river of Palestine. Its 
name means “The Descender.” It flows in a deep gorge, and in the lower part 
of its course it is full of whirlpools and rapids, for it falls over six hundred 
feet in the course of sixty-five miles between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea, though the river makes so many turnings that it actually flows two hundred 
miles. Except at the fords it is quite deep and its current is very power ful. : The 
plain of Jordan in the neighborhood of Jericho extends on each side for six or 
seven miles. ; 

The place of the meeting of Joshua with the leaders of Israel, 23.1-3, is not 
stated. It may have been at Shechem or Shiloh. 

Assign paragraphs 48, 49, and 54 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


In verse eight “good success” is promised to those who meditate upon God’s 
Word and observe its precepts. Founded upon this text, a movement known as 
“The Bible Success Band” was started in 1907 for the purpose of getting Chris- 
tians to learn a verse of Scripture each day. Fanny Crosby, the founder of 
the movement, wrote this stanza: 

“Blessed Bible, sacred treasure, 
Precious Book of all the best, 

There is comfort never failing 
And a calm abiding rest. 


Read with reverence and commit it, 
Verse by verse, and day by day; 
*Tis the Word that God hath spoken, 

And it cannot pass away.” 


You are familiar with the words of John Ruskin: “Every greatness that there 
has been in any thought of mine, whatever I have done in my life, has been 
simply due to the fact that, when I was a child, my mother daily read with me 
a part of the Bible, and daily made me learn a part of it by heart.” 

_ Every teacher must wish that his pupils followed the practice of members of 
The Bible Success Band, for the committing of God’s Word to memory is a 
vital help in the Christian life. Why not induce your pupils to undertake this? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
JOSHUA AND THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


Beginning the Lesson. On the tomb of Joseph II, at Vienna, these melancholy 
words are chiseled: “Here lies a King, who, with the best of intentions, never 
succeeded in carrying out a single plan.” Do you think of Moses as having failed 
in carrying out his great plan? He did not lead his people into Canaan. Another 
was chosen to finish his task. But what did he accomplish for his people? He 
transformed a multitude of dispirited serfs into a conquering host. “Into a people 
who had fallen away from the religion of their forefathers he instilled renewed 
faith in a righteous and holy God. An undisciplined rabble he accustomed to 
habits of law and order; and laid for it the foundations of a system of civil 
and religious jurisprudence with which his name became indelibly associated. 
When this process of training and organization was sufficiently advanced to make 
his countrymen capable warriors, he started them on a career of conquest, and 
himself saw a section of them pass from the condition of landless nomads into 
that of settlers and occupiers, He rose superior to all discouragement, and lived 
to bring his countrymen to the confines of the Promised Land, and to commit 
them to a leader whom he had trained to continue and crown his work.” 

The Great Craftsman always Has Another Tool Ready, in his Hand. 
How easily the gaps fill! “Thirty days’ mourning,” says the Bible, with almost 
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a bitter touch, “thirty days of mourning for Moses were ended.” A month 
of it, that was all; and then everybody turned to the new man that was appointed 
for the new work. God has many tools in his tool-chest, and he needs them all 
before the work is done. Joshua could no more have wielded Moses’ rod than 
Moses could have wielded Joshua’s sword. The one did his work, and was laid 
aside. New circumstances required a new type of character—the smaller man 
better fitted for the rougher work. And so it always is. Each generation, each 
period, has its own men that do some little part of the work which has to be 
done, and then drop it and hand over the task to others. The division of labor 
is the multiplication of joy at the end, and “he that soweth and he that reapeth 
rejoice together.”—Dr, Alexander Maclaren, in Expositions of Scripture. 

Joshua Was Ready for Moses’s Place. In his reminiscences, General Sherman 
explains his victorious march to the sea by saying that during his college days 
he spent a summer in Georgia. While his companions were occupied with playing 
cards and foolish talk, he tramped over the hills and made a careful map of 
the country. Years passed. The war came on. Ordered to march upon Atlanta, 
his expert knowledge won his victory. Readiness for the occasion brought him to 
fame and honor. Tomorrow some jurist, merchant, statesman will die. The youth 
who is ready for the place will find the mantle falling upon his shoulders. Suc- 
cess 1s readiness for the occasion—Dr. N. D. Hillis, in Right Living as a Fine Art. 

Joshua the Religious Warrior. A religious warrior is a peculiar character; 
a Gustavus Adolphus, an Oliver Cromwell, a Henry Havelock, a General Gordon; 
Joshua was of the same mold, and we would like to know him more intimately; 
but this is denied us. He stands out to us simply as one of the military heroes 
of the faith. In depth, in steadiness, in endurance, his faith was not excelled by 
that of Abraham or of Moses himself. The one conviction that dominated all 
in him was that he was called by God to his work:—Dr. W. G. Blaikie. 

Joshua’s Conquest. Joshua was a devoted disciple of Moses. As long as 
that great leader lived he was content to remain in the shadow; his highest thought 
was to second his chief and imbibe of his spirit. 

But now Moses was dead, and the burden of leadership fell upon Joshua. He 
became conscious of his own latent gifts, and knew that they were different in 
character from those of his great predecessor. It was impossible for him to 
follow any longer merely in the track made by Moses. God had made him a 
warrior rather than a man of peace, and he was conscious that his real work 
lay on the other side of Jordan. Now had come the time to dispossess the inhab- 
en of Canaan and to bring to its completion the long preparatory work of 

oses. 

It meant a new departure. There was a Jordan to be crossed in his own 
mind and heart before he came to the great frontier river; there were enemies 
within to be subdued before he could lead his people forth into battle. We see 
traces of that inward conflict in Chapter 1, and out of it emerged the strong 
conviction that Jehovah had said unto him, “Have I not commanded thee? Be 
strong and of good courage; be not affrighted, neither be afraid; for the Lord 
thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

Having crossed his own Jordan and subdued his own enemies, he was ready 
now to lead the people across that river, which must for ever remain a dividing 
line in their history. Having sanctified himself, he was ready to appeal to the 
people: “Sanctify yourselves, for tomorrow the Lord will do wonders among you.” 

No man is ever ready to subdue external enemies until he has subdued those 
within himself. The great dividing lines are not geographical but psychological. 
The way for a true man is always a way which he has not passed heretofore. He 
seldom wins the battle without until he has won the battle within—F. W. 
Norwood, in The Sunday School Chronicle. 

The Foundations of Courage. There is nothing more disheartening than to 
tell a man to be brave without giving him fresh reasons for courage. ‘There is 
a natural courage, like the courage of the bull-dog, which depends partly on 
something in the very texture of one’s being, and partly on blindness to danger. 
There is no need to appeal to that. It is there in any case. Each man, too, 
has a certain power within him of refusing to open the door to fear, just as a 
climber can refuse to look down, knowing that this will make him dizzy. But 
in a desperate situation, a man is only heartened effectually when he discovers 
new roots of courage. Such discoveries can transform the timid into a hero, 

The best kind of discovery to cure a trembling spirit is the certainty of support 
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and reinforcement. This was God's assurance to Joshua. “There shall not any 
man be able to stand before thee all the days of thy life: as I was with Moses, 
so I will be with thee: I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” A new certainty 
about God’s nearness and reliableness is the deepest secret of courage. A new 
experience of his unswerving fidelity towards his faithful ones is the best cordial 
for a man fighting for courage as the drowning fight for breath. “The Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest’—that was the heartening word for 
Joshua. E ; 

There were conditions attached to such an inclusive promise. “Observe to do 
according to all that is written therein: for then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then thou shalt have good success,” “Good courage, good 
success!” What is the link between them? Obedience. If we are in the path 
of God’s will we have the right to consider ourselves in all essentials impregnable 
and invincible, for our cause is his and his power is ours. That was the assurance 
which put the concrete into the shifting sands of Joshua’s soul_—R. C. Gillie, in 
The Christian. f 2am 

The Duty of Courageous Strength. In no mere metaphor, but in grim earnest, 
all Christian progress is conflict, and we have to fight, not only with the evils 
that are within, but, if we would be true to the obligations of our profession and 
loyal to the commands of our Master, we have to take our part in the great 
campaign which he has inaugurated and is ever carrying on against every abuse 
and oppression, iniquity and sin, that grinds down the world and makes our 
brethren miserable and servile. So, then, in these words we have directions in 
regard to a side of the Christian character indispensable today as ever, and the 
lack of which cannot be made up for by any amount of secret and contemplated 

races. 

: Jesus Christ is the type of both. Do you remember “he steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem’? Do you remember that the apostle whom a hasty 
misconception has thought of as the gentlest of The Twelve, because he had 
most to say about love, is the apostle that more emphatically than any other rings 
into our ears over and over again the thought of the Christ, militant and vic- 
torious, the Hero as well as the patient Sufferer, the “Captain of our salva- 
tion?” And so let us recognize how both the gentler and the stronger graces, 
the pacific and the warlike side of human excellence, have their highest develop- 
ment in Jesus Christ, and learn that the firmest strength must be accompanied 
with the tenderest love—swathed in meekest gentleness. As another apostle has 
it in his pregnant, brief injunctions, ringing and laconic like a general’s word 
of command, “Quit you like men! be strong! let all your deeds be done in love!” 
Braid the two things together, for the mightiest strength is the love that con- 
quers hate, and the only love that is worthy of a man is the love that is strong 
to contend and to overcome. 

“Be strong.” Then strength is a duty; then weakness is a sin. The amount of 
strength that we possess and wield is regulated by ourselves. We have our 
hands on the sluice. We may open it to let the whole full tide run in, or we 
may close it till a mere dribble reaches us. For the strength which is strength, 
is a strength derived, and ours because derived. The apostle gives the complete 
version of the exhortation when he says: “Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.” Let Christ’s strength in. Open the heart 
wide that it may come. Keep yourself in continual touch with God, the fountain 
of all power. Trust his strength, because trust touches the Rock of Ages.—Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren, in Expositions of Scripture. 


For Discussion. 1. The death of God’s faithful servants should stir up the 


living to greater earnestness and enthusiasm. We must take their places.— 
A; C. Dixon. 


2, Ethics of national invasions. Compare this invasion by the Hebrews with 
the Gallic invasions in the early Christian centuries, the Moslem invasions, those 
of the white men in America, Asia and Africa in modern times, and discover 
what ethical principles exist for determining the rights of a superior nation to 
secure control of inferior nations. How does this differ from the German ideas 
as held before the war?—E. H. Byington, in The Pilgrim Magazine. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1, What history does the Book of Judges cover? 2. Describe the times of the 
Judges. 3. What was the office of a “judge” at this time? 4. Who were the 
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chief judges and what did each accomplish? 5. How do you account for the 
Israelites’ frequent relapse into idolatry? 6. Is there anything in our life corre- 
sponding to their worship of Baal? 7. What qualities must the three hundred 
have possessed? 8. What was the meaning of the sifting in 7.5? 9. How did 
Cromwell choose his famous regiment? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF JOSHUA 


Beginning the Lesson. Have you ever read the story entitled From Log 
Cabin to the White House? It tells how a poor boy became President of the 
United States. Or the story of The Slave Boy Who Became a Bishop? This 
was Bishop Crowther, of the Niger Mission, in Africa. Our story today tells of 
a slave boy in Africa who became a great commander. 

Who was he? When and where was he a slave boy? Yes, at the time when 
Moses began to take the slaves’ part in Egypt, when he killed the Egyptian 
oppressor and fled for his life, Joshua was the child of slaves. He grew up a 
slave. He was probably often flogged by overseers, or saw his parents flogged 
at the brick kiln. When Moses led the Israelites in the wilderness, Joshua 
was with him as his lieutenant. He was thoroughly faithful to duty—true, brave, 
candid, unselfish. No wonder Moses grew attached to him and made him his 
friend. He sent him to spy out the land of Palestine, you remember. Recall the 
anger of the people with Joshua that day at Kadesh. How grandly he spoke to 
them to rouse their courage! He was a great help to Moses. 

He had gone up the Mount with Moses for the Tables of the Law. He had 
seen Moses break them in anger at the people’s sin. He had seen how those 
people worried and fretted Moses, rebelled against him, almost stoned him, and 
at last how they irritated him so much that he lost all patience, and sinned—how? 
What was the punishment inflicted upon Moses by God? He must never enter the 
land, he must die in the wilderness. Up the lonely mountain he passed from 
the view of the people, and there he died—alone—with God. And Joshua took 
a ORS eae from the Bible for Home and School, by Dr. J. Paterson 

myth. 

The Conquest of the Promised Land. If I had been a boy in Palestine and 
had seen the monument reared by the children of Israel at Gilgal, I should 
certainly have asked my father, “What mean these stones?” and what would 
he have said? Would he have knit his brow in perplexity, saying, “I know not’? 
Nay, in all the land there was none so forgetful of the glorious history of his 
people nor so unmindful of the Divine interposition in their behalf, that an instant 
answer would not have sprung to his lips. 

He would have said: “My son, this is a memorial of the faithfulness of God. 
Long, long ago, in Ur of the Chaldees, he said to Abraham, ‘Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, into a land that I 
will show thee.’ And Abraham arose, by faith, and set out on his journey. The 
way was long, but the pilgrim’s heart was brave. Once again the Lord reviewed 
his covenant with him saying, ‘I will give the Promised Land to thee and to thy 
children after thee.’ His grandson, Jacob, settled in Beersheba with his twelve 
sons; the years passed, and there were wars and famines and many troubles; but 
the Lord did not forget. He still, on occasion, renewed his covenant, saying, ‘I 
will surely give thee a land that floweth with milk and honey.’ At length our 
fathers went down to Egypt and were reduced to bondage; the heart went out 
of them as they groaned under the whip of scorpions. But the Lord still remem- 
bered his covenant; he bade them be of good courage, assuring them that in 
fullness of time he would lead them forth into a large and wealthy place and 
make of them a great nation, And when five hundred years had passed, he 
brought them forth with a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm, Then, wandering 
forty years in the wilderness, they murmured against God and provoked him by 
many sins; and still he did not forget; for his promise is Yea and Amen. He 
brought them finally to the banks of the Jordan, and there he wrought a complete 
deliverance and established them in the Promised Land. It was then and there 
that this altar was built, ‘that all the people of the earth might know the hand of 
the Lord that it is mighty, and that they might fear the Lord God forever.’ ”— 
Dr. David James Burrell, in Wayfarers of the Bible. 

A Noble Soldier. What does God require of a good soldier? What reward 
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does he promise to a good soldier? Both these questions are answered in this 
first chapter of the Book of Joshua, To be very courageous 1s the first requisite 
for a good soldier. Nothing else will avail in place of courage. If that is lacking, 
every other soldierly quality becomes useless. Further, courage of two kinds is 
necessary. There is the bodily bravery, which will not quail before danger, or 
wounds, or death. And there is the spiritual bravery, which will never yield 
before injustice or shirk the battle against sin. Joshua must be fearless, therefore, 
not only in conquering the inheritance for Israel, but also in keeping the divine 
Law, and secing that the people under his leadership kept it too. And here we 
notice that he was literally a Bible soldier, for he carried the Scriptures with 
him on his campaign, making the Commandments his guide in all he said and 
did. In the same way we nowadays try to give each soldier a Testament or Gospel 
so that like Joshua he may meditate therein day and night, learning whether he 
lives, to live unto the Lord, and whether he dies, to die unto the Lord. ‘ 

What God promises to a good soldier is summed up in these very gracious 
words: “I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee . . . then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt have good success . . . for the Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” et 

God’s promise to Joshua was soon confirmed in a wonderful manner. A vision 
of encouragement was granted him, as he stood gazing at the fortress of Jericho 
which barred his way to the new land beyond. “There stood a man over against 
him with his sword drawn in his hand: and Joshua went unto him, and said unto 
him, Art thou for us, or for our adversaries? And he said, Nay; but as Captain 
of the host of the Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and did worship.” 

As we watch how Joshua led the Israelites, we feel that here is a pattern of 
all soldierly qualities: he is so brave and manly, so straight. Never a word of 
blame is recorded against him in the whole narrative. The same cannot be said 
even of the great captain Moses. Joshua’s motto may be expressed in his own 
words: “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” How the Chosen 
People benefited from his righteous leadership we learn from the last chapter of 
the book which bears his name, for “Israel served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, and had known all 
the works of the Lord, that he had wrought for Israel.”—Bible Gleanings. 

Joshua Was a Student of the Sacred Law, the Bible of his Day. He read 
and meditated upon it every day that he might not fail to obey its behests. Do 
you read your Bible daily and think about what it tells you to do? In the highest 
part of Hong-Kong for three months of the year a damp fog settles and deposits 
a blue mold over everything that is not used daily. Would there be any mold on 
your Bible if you were there? 

Victor Hugo tells about a father who left his son a trunkful of letters and 
papers in regard to the French Revolution. The boy was but a child when his 
father died, and when he grew to manhood he read those letters over and over 
till his heart glowed with love for his patriotic father and for his fatherland. If 
we read our Father’s words to us in the same whole-hearted way, we shall delight 
in them and in him, as perhaps now we do not. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. God buries his workmen, but carries on 
his work.—John Wesley.. 


The men who have made God their refuge have ever been the fearless men.— 
Charles Brown, 


He who walks according to God's word acts wisely and happily, but he who 
goes according to his own head acts unwisely and to no profit—Luther. 


Happy, and strong and brave shall we be,—able to endure all things and to do 
all things—if we believe that every day, every hour, every moment of our life is in 
his hands—Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 


The law of the Lord is in his heart; none of his steps shall slide—Psalmist. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What history does the Book of Judges cover? 2. Name the chief judges. 
3. For what is Deborah remembered? 4. Gideon? 5. Samson? 6. How did 
the Israelites live in those times? 7. Tell the story of Gideon’s midnight visit to 
the camp of the enemy. 8. The story of the way Gideon reduced his army and 
why he did it. 9. The story of how Gideon and the three hundred won the battle. 
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THE PERIOD CF THE JUDGES 


GOLDEN TEXT: I will heal their backsliding, I will love 
them freely. Hosea 14.4 


LESSON Judges, chapters 2 to 16 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 32,1-7 


JUDGES 2.16 And Jehovah raised up judges, who saved them out of the 
hand of those that despoiled them. 17 And yet they hearkened not unto their 
judges; for they played the harlot after other gods, and bowed themselves 
down unto them: they turned aside quickly out of the way wherein their 
fathers walked, obeying the commandments of Jehovah; but they did not so. 
18 And when Jehovah raised them up judges, then Jehovah was with the 
judge, and saved them out of the hand of their enemies all the days of the 
judge: for it repented Jehovah because of their groaning by reason of them 
that oppressed them and vexed them. 

7.2 And Jehovah said unto Gideon, The people that are with thee are too 
many for me to give the Midianites into their hand, lest Israel vaunt them- 
selves against me, saying, Mine own hand hath saved me. 3 Now therefore 
proclaim in the ears of the people, saying, Whosoever is fearful and trem- 
bling, let him return and depart from mount Gilead. And there returned of 
the pecple twenty and two thousand; and there remained ten thousand. 

4 And Jehovah said unto Gideon, The people are yet too many; bring them 
down unto the water, and I will try them for thee there: and it shall be, 
that of whom I say unto thee, This shall go with thee, the same shall go 
with thee; and of whomsoever I say unto thee, This shall not go with thee, 
the same shall not go. 5 So he brought down the people unto the water: 
and Jehovah said unto Gideon, Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by himself; likewise every 
one that boweth down upon his knees to drink. 6 And the number of them 
that lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, was three hundred men: but 
all the rest of the people bowed down upon their knees to drink water. 
7 And Jehovah said unto Gideon, By the three hundred men that lapped 
will I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thy hand; and let all the 
people go every man unto his place. 8 So the people took victuals in their 
hand, and their trumpets; and he sent all the men of Israel every man unto 
his tent, but retained the three hundred men: and the camp of Midian was 
beneath him in the valley. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. A SUMMARY OF THE TIMES OF THE JUDGES, Judges 2.16-18. 
The people of Israel served Jehovah all the days of Joshua, but when he died 
they did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah and served the Baalim: 
they forsook Jehovah and followed other gods, the gods of the people round 
about them. God’s anger was kindled against them, and he delivered them into 
the hands of their enemies. They were distressed and groaned under their 
affliction, and then Jehovah in his pity raised them up a judge and saved them 
from their enemies. But when the judge died the people returned to their idolatry. 
Verse 17, which tells how the people in the times of the judges worshipped other 
gods, is an interruption to the thought of verses 16 and 18, and may have been 
added by some later editor. 

Il. THE REDUCTION OF GIDEON’S ARMY, 7.2-8. See The Historical 
Background. The army of the Israelites was large, and if they succeeded in 
conquering their enemy, the Midianites, they might brag of having done this 
themselves, whereas they were fighting under God’s banner and to him would 
belong the victory. 


“Who won the war?” said a man of God 
To a soldier from overseas; 

“Was it France or England or Italy 
Or America? Tell me, please. 
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Who put the kaiser to flight, do you think, 
And silenced the German guns? 
Was it Foch or Haig or Pershing brave 
Who beat the cruel Huns?” 
The soldier looked in the good man’s face, 
And his eyes with a strange light gleamed; 
The moments came and went apace 
While his mind with strange thoughts teemed. 
Then, proudly lifting his manly head, 
He answered the good man thus: 
“The glory belongs to God,” he said, 
“And not to any of us,’—Nellie D. Morgan. 


Gideon issued this proclamation: “Whosoever is fearful and trembling, let him 
return and depart from Mount Gilead.” There were more than two-thirds of 
the men thus lacking in morale, that most important of soldierly qualities, and 
they took their departure. “Those who are hopeless disarm themselves and may 
as well go to the rear; men and women of faith, optimists, to the front” (General 
Armstrong). When God needs men for his work he chooses the hearts 
courageous. There are many in the church today, so a minister affirms, 
who when the bugle sounds its martial note suddenly remember an engage- 
ment in the opposite direction. 

Still the army was too large. The number looked well, but God took to 
auditing it; he audited the figures, and a most savage audit it was’ (McNeill). 
Gideon brought his men down to the water and there tested them further. Dr. 
George Adam Smith, in his Historical Geography, explains that “any one who 
has looked across the scene can appreciate the suitability of the test which 
Gideon imposed on his men. The stream, which makes it possible for the 
occupiers of the hill to hold also the well against an enemy on the plain, forbids 
them to be careless in their use of the water; for they drink in the face of that 
enemy, and reeds and shrubs which mark its course afford ample cover for hostile 
ambushes. Those Israelites, therefore, who bowed themselves down on their knees, 
drinking headlong, did not appreciate their position or the foe; whereas those 
who merely crouched, lapped up the water with one hand, while they held their 
weapons in the other and kept their face to the enemy, were aware of their danger, 
and had hearts ready against all surprise. The test in fact was a test of attitude, 
which, after all, both in physical and moral warfare, has proved of greater 
value than strength or skill—attitude towards the foe and appreciation of his 
presence. In this case it was particularly suitable. What Gideon had in view 
was a night march and a sudden surprise of a great host—tactics that might be 
spoiled by a few careless men. Soldiers who behaved at the water as did the 
three hundred, showed just the common-sense and vigilance to render such tactics 
successful.” Jewish tradition ascribes another reason for the choice of the three 
hundred: the followers of Baal were wont to kneel in their idolatrous worship 
and those who knelt at the river thus betrayed that they were Baal worshippers. 
And Jehovah said unto Gideon, By the three hundred men that lapped will I save 
you. There is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by few, 1 S. 14.6. 
“There is a moment in every great war when the bravest troops feel inclined to 
run; it is the want of confidence in their own courage,” declared Napoleon. “The 
supreme art of generalship is to know just when that moment will come and 
to provide for it. At Arcola I won the battle with twenty-five horsemen. I antici- 
pated the moment of fright and flight, and I had twenty-five men ready of cool 
nerve and decision, and just at the appropriate moment I turned the twenty-five 
unto the host, and the battle was won.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Where were the Israelites 
when Moses told them that God would fight for them against their enemy? 

The History of the Book of Judges. The history of Judges extends from 
the last days of Joshua through the last days of Samson, that free, wild, stirring 
pioneer period during which the foundations for the future nation were being laid. 

Joshua’s conquest of Canaan was incomplete. At the beginning of the history 
of Judges we find the Israelites living with their enemies, the Canaanites, in a 
half-conquered land. Like Bedouin robbers the Canaanites made frequent sallies 
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into the territory of the Israelites, and the latter lived in constant expectation of 
attack. Moses and Joshua had been great enough to hold the tribes together, 
but now the tribes were scattered, there was no central government, and much 
of the time there were no real leaders, As a rule, each tribe waged its own 
warfare with the other inhabitants of the land. Jealousy was rife among the 
tribes, and nothing like concerted action among them is seen save in the great 
crisis which called forth Deborah and Barak. It was a rude age this, whose 
lawlessness is especially seen in the closing chapters of the Book, a time when 
“there was no king in Israel, and every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes. 

The Israelites were desert nomads when they entered the land of Canaan, and 
during the time of the Judges they were not only endeavoring to make them- 
selves masters of the land but they were learning from their Canaanite neighbors 
the arts of agricultural life, and they were gradually working toward tribal 
consolidation. At the same time the religion and morals of the Canaanites entered 
into the life of the Israelites, who were introduced to the old sanctuaries and 
sacred places of Canaan, and learned the corrupting forms of worship of the 
Baal, the Canaanite gods. 

The Chief Judges. Heroic Othniel, Caleb’s younger brother, freed them 
from the King of Mesopotamia; left-handed Ehud delivered them from the 
Moabites; Shamgar saved them from the Philistines; Deborah with her won- 
derful enthusiasm and zeal aroused Barak to free them from the Canaanites; 
Gideon with his Three Hundred repulsed the Midianites; Jephthah, the man 
who remained true to his vow no matter what it cost, overcame the Ammonites, 
and mighty Samson was the hero in the conflict with the Philistines. 

Gideon and the Midianites. The Midianites and the Amalekites and the 
children of the East were the people who lived on the high plateau east of the 
Jordan. They saw their opportunity. The Israelites were disunited and weak, 
given over to evil practices, and these Eastern Bedouins began to make raids 
upon the crops in the Plain of Esdraelon. Then they crossed the Jordan with 
their tents and their cattle, “as locusts for multitude,” and overran the Plain. 
Year after year at the time of the harvest they did this, each time pushing their 
forays farther and farther up into the adjacent hill country. 

The Israelites fled before them, seeking hiding places in dens and caves, and 
leaving their enemies in possession of their crops and their cattle. When this 
had continued for seven years Israel was “brought very low because of Midian.” 

A nameless prophet reminded Israel that the true cause of their suffering was 
not the power of the Midianites but their own sinfulness. The heart of a young 
man of the tribe of Manasseh, Gideon by name, was heavy and bitter over the 
oppression. Why had God forsaken them? As he was beating out wheat in a 
hidden place he realized that God was summoning him to do something heroic, 
to be the liberator of his people from this oppression. And at the same time 
there flashed into his soul, with the voice and power of God, the comprehension 
that it was not God’s neglect, but the people’s lack of zeal, their moral degrada- 
tion, their disloyalty to God, which had brought all this suffering upon them. 
In his own town there was an altar to Baal. It must be overthrown. That very 
night Gideon demolished it and set up an altar to Jehovah and offered sacrifice. 
The people were furious the next morning when they saw what had been done. 
They sought Gideon to kill him. But his shrewd father said: “Will you contend 
against Baal? -If he be a god let him contend for himself. Let Baal strike 
down the man who insulted him.” ‘That seemed wise counsel. The people called 
Gideon Jerubbaal, that is, Let Baal contend against him. They waited. Nothing 
happened. Baal was not a god, Jehovah is the only true God, Gideon was his 
champion, he had proved his right to be their leader, and the people obeyed his 
summons to make ready for battle. 

The End of the Story. After reducing his army to three hundred men, Gideon 
went to the Midianite camp to reconnoiter. There he heard one of the men 
telling a dream to another, and the dream presaged victory to the Israelites. 
Greatly encouraged, Gideon hastened back to his men. Each one was given a 
trumpet and lighted torch concealed within a pitcher. In three companies of 
a hundred men each they advanced upon the mighty Midianite host from three 
sides. Suddenly, at the command of Gideon, they broke their pitchers and waved 
their torches, blew their trumpets, and gave their wild war cry, “The sword of 
the Lord and Gideon!” The dazed Midianites thought themselves surrounded 
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by a great army; they were panic-stricken, and not knowing friend from foe 
they turned against one another. Those who survived took refuge in flight; 
Gideon pursued and won a great victory. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Mount Gilead is east of the Jordan and therefore it is thought that the name 
is an error for Mount Gilboa. Between Mount Gilboa and the Hill of Moreh 
the Valley of Jezreel continues the Plain of Esdraelon eastward to the Jordan. 
In the battle with the Midianites the Israelites were encamped on the south of 
this valley above the Spring of Harod on Mount Gilboa, The spring is a pool 
fifteen feet in diameter and this abundance of water has made this spot a 
favorite camping ground, not only throughout Biblical times but at the present 
day. The Midianite camp was on the northern side of the Valley of Jezreel, 
two miles away. Gideon and his men had the advantage of their position in 
that the Midianites with their camels would not attempt to attack them as 
long as they remained in the fastness of the hills. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


When you read the Book of Judges you cannot help saying, “These characters 
are not for my imitation. These deeds are not such as I ought to do. These 
words would not become my lips. How is it that men who say and do such 
things are marked as the servants of God, and endowed with his Spirit? Or, 
here are certain things permitted, even commanded, by God. They seem incon- 
sistent with what the Gospel teaches me to believe of his character: What am 
I to think?” 

You cannot help thinking that there is a terrible inconsistency if you do 
not recognize the fact of progress in revelation, and the consequent fact of the 
accommodation of revelation to the actual condition of mankind. We find that 
God adapts his mode and measure of revelation to men as he finds them, instead 
of miraculously fitting the men to his highest revelation—Marvin R, Vincent, 
in God and Bread. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE LONG STRUGGLE WITH IDOLATRY 


Beginning the Lesson. Abraham was the first Hebrew to forsake idolatry 
and worship Jehovah, the only true God. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me, was the first of the ten great commandments which the Hebrews were taught 
in the wilderness. But throughout their whole experience—in the wilderness, 
in Canaan under the judges, under the kings and the prophets—until their exile in 
Assyria and Babylonia, we hear of their frequent lapses from monotheism into 
idolatry. When they settled in Canaan they were brought into close contact 
with the idolatrous peoples of the land. They still believed that each land had 
its own gods, and that it was necessary to propitiate them. They inter-married 
with the idolatrous peoples. The marriage alliances of their kings, Solomon 
and Ahab especially, introduced and sanctioned the worship of other gods. 

The conquest of Canaan was not completed until the times of David and 
Solomon. During the period of the Judges the Hebrews drove out the inhabitants 
in some sections, but in many others they lived side by side with them or mingled 
with them, and in yet others they were subject to them, “despoiled by them” as our 
text says. Sin, punishment, appeal, deliverance, peace; sin, punishment, appeal, 
deliverance, peace—thus the story runs throughout the Book of Judges. Idolatry, 
and disobedience to Jehovah is followed by oppression, subjection to enemies; a 
shallow repentance ensues and a judge is raised up to deliver the people and secure 
peace for a number of years, until they again worship the gods of their heathen 
neighbors. 

Our Manufactured Gods. Of course such lapse from a spiritual faith seems 
far away in the past, but the attitude of mind it indicates is by no means ancient. 
This distrust of the ability of spiritual power, this conviction that in some way 
a man may make a more efficient substitute for the unseen God of our fathers’ 
faith, is by no means confined to the days of the Hebrew prophets. Whatever God 
we may have on Sunday, whatever God we may have in our creeds, there are 
few of us who are not in danger of manufacturing a god for practical purposes. 
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Sometimes we distrust the very fundamental security of the universe and 
erect Chance into a sort of god. Of course we do not make idols in a literal 
sense. True, we have Billikins, but Billikins are not idols! True, we do not 
really believe in mascots—but how should we ever hope to win any conflict, from 
football to politics, without a mascot? True, we dislike to sit thirteen at 
table, but this is from the regard of the feelings of some other one of the 
thirteen! True, we dislike to say that we are very prosperous or that our 
children are well, without rapping three times on wood; but that is only to 
make sure that some misfortune does not overtake us! No, these customs are 
not idolatrous—they are only silly. 

Yet on second thought they are worse than silly. Each is evidence that men 
are ready to act as if the universe were not rationally ordered—an aspect of that 
distrust of God which the gambler shows. The gambler makes a god of Chance, 
and Mischance rules him, body and soul. \ 

There is the god of Business. No man would belittle our commercial activity. 
Yet one can clearly see that when you erect business into a court of final appeal 
in matters of morals and substitute the laws of trade for the Sermon on the 
Mount, you are publishing your distrust in the ethics of Jesus. You manufacture 
a god to get permission to do the things which our real God forbids you to do. 

When a man says that this or that principle is not applicable to business in face 
of the fact that his Christian conscience tells him it is right, he is making a god 
to justify himself. The penalty is inevitable—he loses the power of moral insight. 

Then there is the god of Social Convention. Social conventions are a most 
admirable necessity of life. They are the lubricants of our social machinery. 
But we cannot safely make a god of social convention to whom we make our 
final moral appeal. We know perfectly well that many customs do not tally with 
our ideals. ‘Everybody does it”—as if custom made everything right! Children 
array themselves against their parents’ advice, believing that what everybody 
does is right. Men and women violate their best impulses and plead the same 
justification. But no one ever erects that sort of god and elects to worship him 
without. finding his moral idealism growing weaker. 

We make a god of Culture. Far be it from anybody to belittle culture. Yet 
moral vulgarity often comes to us so alluringly through charming music, delicate 
literary style, exquisite artistic technique, that we are in danger of becoming 
artistically and technically skilled instead of being morally virile. I was once 
discussing the realities of art and morality with a certain actor. He insisted that 
there was no relation between the two, that a good play could be written on any 
subject. I said to him, “Do you mean to say that you can write a play, say, on 
the subject of a garbage can?” He was a trifle dismayed, but was true to his 
logic, declaring that it could be done. In view of some of the plays which he 
produces, I am inclined to think that he practices what he believes. But what 
of our moral sense? To think that we may discuss every topic under heaven 
provided only we discuss it artistically or with good technique is to blunt the 
minds of the people to moral distinctions so that they cannot tell light from 
darkness. 

Sometimes we manufacture a god out of the noblest and most precious material 
—the god of Social Service. To have had any part in setting forth to the world 
the social significance of Christianity is one of the elements of life of which a 
man may well be proud. But to make social service our expression of religion; 
to make it a substitute for God, is another thing. 

So to love the Heavenly Father as to enter into fraternity with your earthly 
brother—that is the heart of the ethics of Jesus. But to hold that there is no 
immortality, no right or wrong; that life has nothing but universal misery; and 
that in this service of misery one has the only possible God, is the heart of an 
altruistic pessimism. To render service without some great spiritual enthusiasm 
is a poor substitute for the gospel with its saving God. You cannot make social 
enthusiasm contagious if you feel that the world is not worth saving, or that there 
is no great Mind caring for the world. If you are going to lift the world, you 
need a God to help you lift—-Condensed from a Sermon on Manufactured Gods, 
by Dr. Shailer Matthews. 

“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from thy throne 
And worship only thee.” 
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The Power of Minorities. Two weeks ago we saw the power of majorities; 
today’s lesson shows us the power of minorities. Over and over again we see 
in the Bible records how untrue was the flippant remark of Napoleon that “God 
always goes with the big battalions.” In our first lesson of the year the promise 
that the descendants of Abraham should possess the land was made to one man 
and his household. The Egyptians tremendously outmatched the Israelites when 
the latter made their escape from the land of bondage and started for the prom- 
ised land. It was a relatively small band that under Joshua entered and took 
possession of Canaan. The striking story of the deliverance of the Israelites 
from the raiding Midianites during the period of the Judges tells us that it was 
accomplished by only three hundred chosen men. 

“Because our gifts are few, our means small, we are tempted to hold them 
in idleness like the man with one talent: yet how often do we find God choosing 
the things that are few and small for the achievement of largest results. It is 
Gideon’s band of three hundred that rescues Israel from the overwhelming hosts 
of Midian. It is a little Holland or Switzerland that champions the course of 
liberty for the world. It is an insignificant company of persecuted Pilgrims that 
determines the character and fate of a new continent. It is a heroic little Belgium 
that mounts her cross and stays the drive of the Prussian hordes till the greater 
nations are ready to meet them.” 

Dependable Men. Somewhere I have read this story of the first Napoleon: 
A great battle was impending. The commander was inspecting his troops, 
Turning from a mass of undisciplined, inexperienced men before him, he said 
to one of his generals, “These men I know nothing about.” Then, as his eye 
ran over a body of men who had been with him a short time, and knew some- 
thing of march, bivouac, and battlefield, he said: “These men I think I can 
trust.” Finally, he turned to a division of troops who had been with him in all 
of his campaigns. They were the veterans of his army. They had been bap- 
tized in blood and fire in many a fierce and deadly struggle. As they stood before 
him with set lips and stern countenances, ready, and waiting for the onset of the 
coming battle, the great commander turned from them with a heart pulsing with 
pride and confidence, and said quietly to his officers, “These men I know I can 
trust. 

How shall we become men and women whom God can trust? How shall we 
shun the calamity of a continuous spiritual babehood, stunted in growth and 
blighted in fruitage. How shall we come to full grown manhood in Christ 
Jesus ?—James H. McConkey, in China’s Millions, 

Gideons the Churches Need. What were three hundred against the horde 
of the Midianites and Amalekites and their allies? So the three hundred Greeks 
might have asked who defended the Pass of Thermopyle against the Persians; 
but Gideon, like Leonidas in after days, did not measure strength by multitude. 
He believed in stout hearts, a just cause, and God. 

Who are the Gideons today? Not the men in the churches who are panic- 
stricken when they hear of declining membership, and who, as they count up 
the forces against them, ask themselves whether the Lord’s arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save, who believe in the God of the big battalions, and are always 
ready to give up the fight because on a superficial view the hostile forces seem to 
be overwhelmingly strong and entrenched in inaccessible positions. We have 
to learn that the Lord’s campaigns are not to be carried on according to the 
rules of military strategy. If Councils of War had been called in the early days 
of the Christian Church all would have been given up for lost. At every crisis 
in the Christian History, when religion and the cause of humanity have been 
saved by dauntless men, the rules of warfare have been defied. A few stout 
hearts plus faith in the God of battles are worth more in the wars of the Lord 
than hundreds of thousands of names of half-hearted recruits on the muster-rolls 
of the regiments. Every great reformation of religion has been brought about 
by a few men of the type of Gideon and his three hundred. Every great humani- 
tarian reform has been carried in the face of “clenched antagonisms,” 

It has sounded extravagant when some men have said that if five hundred 
men in London only believed in God enough to put their whole trust in him, and 
to be ready to sacrifice all for the salvation of London, London would be saved; 
but, who, with the story of Gideon in his mind, with all the stories of the Bible 
before him, and with the pages of the Christian history at hand, dare doubt such 
apparently extravagant statements? Does not the history of the last century 
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show what a Gideon man or woman can do in the way of winning miraculous 
victories? A Wilberforce, an Elizabeth Fry, a Livingstone, a General Booth, 
start on a campaign for Christ. They meet with indifference and cynical laugh- 
ter while the enemy they attack seems to be impregnably entrenched in positions it 
is hopless to storm. Gideon never counts. It matters not whether his followers 
be many or few, but followers they must be, prepared to follow and fight at what- 
ever cost. 

A Gideon with half-a-dozen followers might save many a church with its five 
hundred or a thousand members from falling into somnolent indolence, and 
becoming entirely faint-hearted. But even without the five hundred or the thou- 
sand, Gideon and his half-dozen, if they have faith and the courage of their 
faith, can still do mighty works. 

Let us cease to be slaves of numbers, let us count hearts rather than heads. If 
we see the foe, let us study the foe, noting the best points of attack. If even 
the weakest parts of the line seem too strong for our force, still let us not be 
afraid. Let us combine shrewd commonsense with an unfailing and resistless 
faith, and sooner or later there will be a breach in the wall through which we 
may force our way; and even if there be no breach, if we have our sword ready 
to the hand and the lamp in our pitcher, the Lord will enable us to put panic 
into the midst of the enemy’s camp, and deliver it into our hands.—Condensed 
from an editorial in the Christian World. 

For Discussion. 1. There is no victory over sin, or any other enemy, for the 
one who tries to serve God with a divided heart—Dr. R. A. Torrey. 

2. The Gideons and their work. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How long had the Israelites been subject to the Philistines? 2. What qualities 
of a leader did Samuel show? 3. What is the greatest service that Samuel ren- 
dered Israel? 4. What makes repentance effective? 5. How do Ps. 62.8; Lam. 2.19 
and 2 S. 14.14 help explain the meaning of the symbolical act recorded in verse 6? 
6. What other instances of Samuel’s prayers are recorded? (1 S. 86; 12.17, 
18, 23; 15.11.) 7. What traits of character does Samuel show in 1 S, 12.3, 4; 
15.22, 23, 32, 33? 8. What is said of Samuel in Ps. 99.6 and Jer. 15.12 9. What 
were Samuel’s outstanding characteristics? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE SWORD OF THE LORD AND OF GIDEON 


Beginning the Lesson. When St. Teresa went forth to found her monastery 
in Spain, she began with only three halfpence in her hand. They laughed at her 
and said, “Three halfpence! That is nothing!” “Yes,” she replied, “three half- 
pence are nothing. But God and three halfpence; how much is that?” 

When the Israelites routed the Midianites they cried, “The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon!” The sword of Gideon was not much, but God and Gideon were 
invincible. Who will tell the story? 

A Great Result with a Small Force. Garibaldi is one of the heroes of Italy. 
He set out to free his country with one thousand men, jammed into two small 
steamers. Doctors, merchants, lawyers, engineers, outlaws, priests, butchers, 
cobblers, and candlestickmakers composed his heroic army. They sailed out of 
Genoa at midnight, stole some ammunition from a fort, eluded two warships, 
crammed with soldiers. By a secret way they reached Palermo, threw up a 
barricade and fought as if all Europe was their reserve and at their backs. _ 

At last the Government sent an ambassador out to offer the city to Garibaldi 
and to surrender. So they left the capital of Sicily in his hands. 

They had beaten an army, a fleet, and freed Sicily in three months. A rabble 
army of one thousand had put ten thousand to_ flight. nS ee 

Notice this; Garibaldi was a man of faith. He believed firmly in his country’s 
cause. All things are possible to them that believe—George McPherson Hunter, 
in Morning Faces. } ; 

The Greatness of Gideon. A writer of our time has said of the story of 
Gideon that in force and beauty it is equal to any episode in the epic poems of 
Greece. “Whatever homage we may pay to it as literature, we cannot deny its 
moral reality. There are in it certain peculiar features. But there is present 
a character—a character with a way upon him. Amid those far off wonders, we 
seen a real man marching at the full height of his manhood; coming forth from 
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God and effecting the work which was needed in his own day, in the spirit which 
is indispensable to God’s service at all times. Gideon himself is real enough and 
strong enough to carry us past the difficulties of his story. May God quicken 
our sluggish lives to his pace, and lift them to the pitch of his!” 

The Help from Above. There was at one time a peculiar-looking structure 
in New York City at the corner of Fifteenth Street and Irving Place. Formerly 
there was a twelve-story building here, and the owners decided to add six stories 
more. Then they discovered that the old building was not strong enough to bear 
the weight of the six additional stories. What could be done? Expert engineers 
solved the problem, and the six stories were suspended in the air above the lower 
twelve, not resting on the old building, but hanging from heavy girders above, 
erected on each side of the old building. While the work was in progress the six 
stories seemed to hang in mid-air. 

Looking on that building, I saw a parable. Each Christian worker is too weak 
to bear a great burden of responsibility, utterly unable to stand the strain of 
attempting great things for God, but the responsibility is borne and the great things 
are accomplished, because the burden is borne from above. Jehovah is with them, 
and victory comes with his help. 

Dependence upon God. Not by might nor by power did Luther face the 
power of Rome and achieve the Reformation. Not by might nor by power did 
William Booth meet poverty and scorn and create the great Salvation Army. Not 
by might nor by power did William Lloyd Garrison single-handed attack the system 
of slavery and set in motion the forces that at length freed four million slaves, nor 
David Livingstone set out with a light heart to attack slavery in Africa and fight 
with wild beasts and savage men. And what a long list of the world’s heroes can 
one call to mind, who relied not on their own strength but on the aid of Jehovah! 
The courage of William, Prince of Orange, in arming the farmers of Holland and 
Flanders to revolt from the tyranny of King Philip and Bloody Alva seemed so 
wonderful to a foreign ruler that the latter asked what countries and kings were 
his backers. This was the answer of William: “You ask me if I have entered into 
any formal alliance with a foreign potentate. Before I took up the cause of these 
ae provinces, I entered into a compact with the King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords.” 


Lincoln, our Great Leader who Relied on the Help of God. 


He walked among us and we passed him by 

And thought him but a country lawyer, crude 

As our red prairies are, and more than rude, 

Who reveled in his jokes and deviltry. 

We could not know the heart within that breast 

Until the blood flowed freely from the wound 

A madman made; then was it that we found 

That God had loaned us for a time His Best. 

And now the nations, since their kings are gone, 

Have taken him across the wide-flung sea 

To rule their hearts as well as ours; to be 

The goal of their desires, with breaking dawn. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. Let us recognize the sublime truth that 
those nations only are blessed whose God is the Lord—Lincoln. 


In my own hands my want and weakness are, 
My strength, O God, is thine —Bayard Taylor. 


The will of man with the help of God shall conquer and prevail.—Celia Thaxter. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How did Samuel’s mother give him to Jehovah? (1 S. 1.21-28.) 2. Tell the 
story of Samuel’s call, at twelve years of age. (1 S. 3.) 3. What does 1 S. 3.19 
say about Samuel as a youth? 4. Of what words spoken of Jesus as a youth 
do they remind you? (Lk. 2.40, 52.) 5. What was the first thing Samuel the 
Judge called upon the people to do? (1s. 7.3.) 6. How did the people show their 
repentance? 7, What means did God use to aid the Israelites in the battle with 
the Philistines? 8. What is thunder called in Ps. 20.3, 4? 9. What is the meaning 
of the word Ebenezer? 10. Do you recall often enough what God has done for you? 
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THE REVIVAL UNDER SAMUEL 


GOLDEN TEXT: Direct your hearts unto 
Jehovah and serve him only. 1 Samuel 7.3 


LESSON 1 Samuel, Chapterstto7 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm s5r.1-10 


1 SAMUEL 7.5 And Samuel said, Gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I will 


pray for you unto Jehovah. 6 And they gathered together to Mizpah, and 
drew water, and poured it out before Jehovah, and fasted on that day, and said 
there, We have sinned against Jehovah. And Samuel judged the children of 
Israel in Mizpah. 7 And when the Philistines heard that the children of Israel 
were gathered together to Mizpah, the lords of the Philistines went up against 
Israel. And when the children of Israel heard it, they were afraid of the 
Philistines. 8 And the children of Israel said to Samuel, Cease not to cry unto 
Jehovah our God for us, that he will save us out of the hand of the Philistines. 
g And Samuel took a ‘sucking lamb, and offered it for a whole burnt-offering 
unto Jehovah: and Samuel cried unto Jehovah for Israel; and Jehovah 
answered him. to And as Samuel was offering up the burnt-offering, the 
Philistines drew near to battle against Israel; but Jehovah thundered with 
a great thunder on that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited them; and 
they were smitten down before Israel. 11 And the men of Israel went out 
of Mizpah, and pursued the Philistines, and smote them, until they came 
under Beth-car. 

12 Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and Shen, and 
called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us. 13 
So the Philistines were subdued, and they came no more within the border of 
Israel and the hand of Jehovah was against the Philistines all the days of 


Samuel. 
THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, THE PREPARATION FOR VICTORY, verses 2-6. All the house of 
Israel lamented after Jehovah. “What the nation had to be taught was a sense 
of their own sin as well as wickedness. A yearning after Jehovah as the chief 
good had to be awakened in the nation’s heart. And this these twenty years of 
bitter but helpful discipline had accomplished” (Salmond). See The Historical 
Background. Samuel exhorted the people to prove their penitence by worshipping 
Jehovah only (see Mt. 6.24), and by destroying the images and altars and graves 
of the gods worshipped by the other peoples of Canaan. When the people had 
given signal proof of their sincerity by abolishing their idols, Samuel summoned 
them to a great national gathering in Mizpah for a season of fasting, prayer and 
confession. “For everything there is a season, and a time for every purpose 
under heaven, but neither days nor hours, nor seasons, did ever come amiss 
to faithful prayer” (Jeremy Taylor). And they drew water and poured it out 
before Jehovah, as was the custom on the great Day of Atonement. The Targum 
explains that the pouring out of water was symbolical of the pouring out of 
their hearts in penitence before the Lord. Compare Lam. 2.19. It had the 
further meaning that their vows just made would never be broken, for they 
were “like water spilt upon the ground which cannot be gathered up again.” As 
the people fasted they made public confession of their sin, crying, “We have 
sinned against Jehovah.” And Samuel judged the children of Israel in Mizpah: 
he heard the cause of the oppressed and secured their rights. 

II. THE VICTORY, verses 7-11. This assembly of the people must have 
been for a somewhat lengthy period, for meanwhile the Philistines had time to 
arm themselves and advance to the attack. They evidently thought that the 
assembling of the Israelites was for the purpose of war, and they no doubt expected 
an easy victory by making a swift attack. The Israelites were thrown into a 
panic on hearing of their enemy’s approach, and they besought Samuel to keep his 
promise and intercede with Jehovah to save them. Before this, in the battle with 
the Philistines, the Israelites had relied upon the ark to save them, but now they 
put their trust in God. Samuel hastily offered a whole burnt offering (which 
symbolized the self-dedication of the people) and cried unto Jehovah. The flesh 
of the sacrifice was not consumed before the Philistines reached the scene. The 
power of Samuel’s prayers was known throughout Israel: 
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Samuel (was) among them that call upon his name, 
He called upon Jehovah, and he answered him (Ps. 99.6). 


Jehovah answered with a violent thunderstorm which quickly routed the enemy. 
Men of the plain, as the Philistines were, the crashing reverberations of the thun- 
der among the hills and the blinding flashes of the lightning held double terrors for 
them. The scene of their former victory became the scene of their complete defeat. 
All that the Israelites had to do was to pursue them as far as Beth-car. 

II. LEST WE FORGET, verse 12. In those days monuments took the place 
of records. Between Mizpah and Shen Samuel erected a stone which he called 
by the name of Ebenezer, saying, “Hitherto (thus far) hath Jehovah helped us.” 
(Ebenezer means Stone of Help.) “If the nation was to grow strong its people 
must carry with them the double conviction that they had forfeited the favor of 
Jehovah and suffered disaster for many years in consequence of their sins, and 
that they had been delivered on repentance not by their own strength but by the 
might of Jehovah through obedience to his chosen commanders. The stone that 
he set up was witness to this fact” (Dunning). 

Compare the memorial stones set up at the crossing of the Jordan, Joshua 4.1-7, 
and recall our well-known hymn :— 

“Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by thy help I’m come.” 


By the way, a senior student at college recently explained Ebenezer as meaning 
voice, because the hymn says, “Here I raise mine Ebenezer”! “Christians have 
to learn to hallow the power of memory. In days of difficulty, we have to 
cast into the quicksands of our shifting emotions the concrete of our past 
experiences. Every life has its hours befitting an ‘Ebenezer’ memorial. 
Sometimes we forget to erect them” (Gillie). “The hitherto is the hand of 
God pointing to the hidden future: there in the future also stands God with his 
all-powerful help. Therefore we can go on step by step with God. Every evening 
we can say, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. He will continue to help.’ God’s 
‘hitherto’ carries ‘henceforward’ wrapped within it. His past reveals the 
eternal principles which will mold his future acts. ‘He has helped,’ therefore 
he will help, is not a good argument concerning man, but it is valid concern- 
ing God” (Maclaren). 

IV. COMPLETE PEACE UNDER SAMUEL’S LEADERSHIP, verse 13. 
As long as Samuel lived, the Philistines ceased to invade Israel. The extravagance 
of this statement is evident when we read chapter 14 and also 7.1; 9.16. Yet all 
that the Philistines had won from Israel was retrieved. The border cities, the key 
fortresses, were once more in the hands of Israel. “Life could become normal and 
safe once more. Civil government was restored. The peaceful work of admin- 
istration was carried on year by year undisturbed, as Samuel went regularly on 
circuit, settling the disputes and shaping the policy of the tribesmen, verse 16” 


(Gillie). 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Drew water and poured it out before Jehovah, verse 6. We have ituz 

survival from the nomad period of Hebrew history. After the ceed 
peasant life of Canaan, water, the most precious of desert offerings, was sup- 
planted by the fruit of the vine. On the present occasion the pouring out of the 
water “before the Lord” is probably also intended to symbolize the outpouring of 
Ee. heart in penitent po a Century Bible. 

Cease not to cry unto Jehovah our God for us, verse 8 C i i 
privilege of prayer the beautiful but pathetic aed that prevails aor ral: 
of Tibet. When a snowstorm rages the people in the border villages remember 
those in the interior, the pilgrims and the merchants who are in danger of death 
from the fury of the tempest. They buy “paper horses” (pieces of paper with 
a picture of a horse stamped on each) from a lama and, in spite of wind and 
snow, climb the nearest mountain top and set the “paper horses” free. As the 
wind carries the “horses” away, the people pray to Buddha, asking him to la 
them at the feet of the storm-driven pilgrims, and to turn them into living hares 
which will bear the pilgrims to their homes in safety. : 

Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and Shen, verse 12. The 
erection of a stone to commemorate any important event has always been customar 
in the orient. Much of our information of the ancient Chaldeans and Assyfabe 
and Egyptians has been gleaned from the inscriptions on their memorial stones 
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i osephus says that Samuel set up a stone as a boundary of their victory and the 
enemy’s flight, and called it the “Stone of Power,” as a monument of that power 
which God had given them against their enemies, 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Who were the chief Judges 
of Israel? For what is Gideon remembered? What was the condition of the 
Israelites under the leadership of Judges? 

From Deborah to Samuel. The Judges Deborah and Barak, Gideon, and 
Jephthah had repulsed the Midianites and Ammonites from the east and quieted the 
Canaanite tribes on the north; Samson had made fitful efforts to break the power 
which the Philistines from the southwest had gained over the Israelites, but they 
were too powerful an enemy to be thus vanquished, and their invasions continued. 
Eli, who was both judge and priest, though pious and well-meaning, was fatally 
weak. He had no control over the atrocious doings of his sons, nor the moral 
decay of Israel. The people ventured to attack the Philistines, relying upon the 
ark, the symbol of God’s presence, as a fetish bound to give them the victory, and 
forgetting that they themselves had proved disloyal to God. The Philistines were 
victorious, the ark was captured, and Eli and his family (with the exception of 
Ichabod, 4.21) perished. 

The death of Eli and his sons left Israel without a leader for a time. The ark 
was returned, for it brought only disaster to the Philistines, but for twenty years 
it was kept in the house of Abinadab at Kiriath-jearim and was no longer the 
rallying point for religious worship, and the people sank into idolatry as gross as 
that of their heathen neighbors. The times were out of joint, and a wise head 
and strong arm were needed to set the people right. These qualifications Samuel 
possessed, and God called him to be the last and greatest of the judges, the first 
of the long line of prophets, and the connecting link between the Period of the 
Judges and that of the Monarchy. i 

We are told nothing about Samuel from the time when as a boy he was Eli’s 
assistant until he appeared as the great reformer, but his influence over the people 
whom he assembled at Mizpah shows that meanwhile he must have been growing 
in power, and must have been sowing the seeds of righteousness which now spring 
into fruitage. “Slowly the paralysis of feeling and of activity passed. The 
wounds were staunched as the dreadful memory of defeat became a little dimmed. 
The first sign of returning vitality and awakening unity was a sense of for- 
sakenness. All the house of Israel lamented after the Lord. For this moment 
Samuel had waited. His opportunity had come and well he used it.” When 
he pleaded with the people and told them that their misery was the result of their 
apostasy, and with one consent they resolved to put away their idols and serve 
Jehovah wholly, Samuel had reawakened the spiritual and national life. 

Samuel’s Leadership. Samuel is remembered in Israelitish history as prophet, 
reformer, judge, and leader; a man second only to Moses among their great men. 
The Book of First Samuel gives a full account of his birth and childhood, and 
then, save for the seventh chapter which forms our lesson today, records only 
his old age when he is a participator in the events connected with the lives of 
Saul and David. We wish that we knew more about his active years, but we need 
only compare the condition of the Israelites in Eli’s days and their condition 
when, strong.in their belief in the Lord, they overthrew the Philistine yoke, to 
realize how great a man he was and how well he deserved his great reputation. 
Perhaps if we knew more about his history we should go further and declare 
him to be the second founder of the true religion among the Israelites. 

The Books of Samuel. While the greater part of these two books is devoted 
to the history of Saul and David, they are called by the name of Samuel doubtless 
because the history of Samuel occupies the principal part of the early chapters 
of First Samuel, and he is a prominent character later, anointing both Saul and 
David, his successors as leaders of the people. : 

The Books tell of the change in government and of the establishment of the 
Monarchy. Beginning with the judgeship of Eli, they narrate the history of 
God’s dealings with the Israelites under the leadership of Samuel, Saul and David, 
ending with the close of David’s life, a peried of about one hundred years. at 
the beginning Israel is the collection of scattered tribes of which we read in the 
Book of Judges: at the close, Israel is an important nafion. 
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The stories of the heroes are told with so much detail that they read rather like 
a series of biographies than like histories. Viscount Bryce says of them: “They 
have a vivid quality that modern pens cannot produce. When a man of today 
tries to reproduce the fresh and direct simplicity of these early narratives, he 
is almost inevitably drawn into a conscious old-fashionedness of precocity. He is 
not natural, but archaic.” 

“Ags I watch the movement of this story, gathering around the three central 
figures, the supreme revelation is not of these men, but of Jehovah reigning by 
the adaptation of his method to the requirements of the hour, and so through 
disobedience or obedience, through success or failure, through men loyal or rebel- 
lious, moving quietly, steadily, surely on.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Mizpah means watch-tower, lookout. It is the name given in the Bible to seven 
or more locations where one has a good view across the country. The one con- 
nected with the life of Samuel has been identified as the modern Neby Samwil 
(Prophet Samuel) five miles northwest of Jerusalem. It was the rallying place 
of the tribes in the story of Judges 20. 

Dr. Franklin E. Hoskins, of the Syria Mission, thus writes about this Mizpah: 
“Tt is where Samuel lived, where he built his house, where he judged Israel, 
where he gained a great victory against the Philistines, where he died and where 
most likely he was buried. It is the highest hill or peak in Central Palestine, and 
the highest mountain near Jerusalem. The Crusaders called it the “Mountain 
of Joy” because it was the first halting point that commanded a view of Jerusalem. 
It can be seen from every point of Central Palestine, while the views from its 
summit are the most extensive south of Mount Hermon. 

“When Shiloh fell into the hands of the Philistines, Israel’s gathering place was 
Mizpah, and before Samuel’s death it became the visible center of Israel’s life. 
After his death it became a shrine and has remained so until this hour, revered 
alike by Jews, Christians and Moslems. At present it is a Moslem shrine of great 
sanctity. The summit of the hill is crowned by a finely built mosque from the 
minaret of which the visitor may get a magnificent view. The traditional tomb 
is reluctantly shown to Christians.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The Israelites knew that Samuel prayed for them. Do your pupils know that 
you do not forget them in your prayers? Do you know the burden and the joy 
of intercessory prayer? Do you know your pupils individually, their ambitions 
and temptations, so that you can pray for definite results in their lives? This 
is the pledge of the Teachers’ League of Prayer: “I promise to unite in prayer 
every Sunday morning on behalf of the world’s Sunday-schools and definitely for 
my own school and church and class.” 

“She was the means under God of bringing scholar after scholar to the feet 
of Jesus in living conversion evidenced by a new life of love and consistency,” 
H. C. G. Moule is speaking of a successful teacher whom he knows. “After 
her death her diary was found to contain these three statements, with some inter- 
vals between: ‘Resolved to pray for each scholar by name’; ‘Resolved to wrestle 
in prayer for each scholar by name’; ‘Resolved to wrestle for each by name, and 
to expect an answer.’” 


Here is Dr. J. H. Jowett’s message for Bible Class teachers: “How is it with 


us our people? Have we got beneath their burdens and cried out to God? By 
delicate imagination have we got beneath the pride of this woman and the care- 
lessness of that man, and the sorrow of the disappointed soul yonder? Andrew 
Bonar, one of the greatest Scotch preachers and one of our greatest saints 
used to go every Friday morning into his church, lock the door, and then begin 
in that empty church to identify himself with each individual member, crying 
out from the depths of one man’s trouble and another man’s shame, one woman’s 
vanity and another woman’s woe, until the river of life flowed among his people 
like a brimming, strong river of his native country.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
A REVIVAL UNDER SAMUEL 


Beginning the Lesson. After his defeat at Kunersdorf in A t 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, summoned Von Moller, the head ot scat: 
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lery, into his presence. “How does it happen, Mller,” he asked, “that for a long 
time we have had so little success in our battles?” Mdéller was not only a strong 
military leader, but also a man of deep piety. He answered the king: “Your 
Majesty, the misfortune in warfare comes from the lack of religion in the army.” 
“What has feligion to do with battles and politics?” asked the king sharply. 
Moller replied: “Many a general has observed that it has not harmed your 
Majesty when you have attacked the enemy with the cry, ‘Order thou our way.’ 
Your Majesty must not let the fear of God depart from the army, must again 
appoint preachers to teach the troops to pray.” The king was silent. Several days 
later he called for a cessation of the battle while chaplains read the word of God. 
And divine service was held daily in the camp thereafter. 

The Israelites had been having no success in their battles with the Philistines, 
and Samuel, their Judge and Prophet, summoned them to a great assembly to have 
them acknowledge their need of the help of the Divine Leader. “Gather all Israel 
to Mizpah, and I will pray for you unto Jehovah,” he said. (Follow with Text 
Explained.) 

How Samuel Served his Nation. See the Topic for Intermediates and Seniors. 

The Revival under Samuel. Israel was like a tortured bird, which a cat 
releases for a little while, only that it may pounce upon it again at the first sign 
of movement. They were in constant terror of the Philistines, these fierce, suc- 
cessful warriors of the plain. Dimly they felt that they could only recover them- 
selves with the succor of Jehovah. But their thoughts of him were in confusion. 
Theirs had been the wrong kind of religion which had made a kind of idol of the 
ark. When it failed them, they had fallen back into the idolatry of their neigh- 
bors who worshipped Baals and Ashtoreths, local deities that were supposed to 
give fertility to their lands and to their cattle. This was the infection of false 
religion and immorality to which the Israelites were constantly succumbing. They 
were like people on a hill-slope. As soon as they ceased to climb towards the 
mountain-peak of the pure worship of Jehovah, they slid down into the morass 
of idolatry. 

In this time of confusion and depression Samuel strode to the front. His 
message was unmistakably clear. If you want God, show that you really want 
him, Give him the solitary place of honor which is rightfully his. Away with 
these local gods and goddesses and their symbols. “Prepare your hearts unto the 
Lord and serve him only.” Samuel’s tone was stern and uncompromising. “If 
ye do return unto the Lord,’—are you sure that you mean it?—“put away the 
strange gods’—give some clear proof that your laments are genuine. “Prepare 
your hearts unto the Lord”—do not suppose that a fickle, uncertain mood is of 
any use to you. Be thorough. Then there will be hope for you—‘He will deliver 
you out of the hand of the Philistines.” 

The root of national morale is found in the attitude of a nation to God. That 
was Samuel’s message. Begin there. Reverse your life, purify your worship, 
get back to the real God. Nothing can be done till that is done—R. C. Gillie. 

Petitions and Thanksgivings. As Abraham journeyed from one place to 
another he erected altars to commemorate his appreciation of God’s mercies to him. 
Gradually Canaan was dotted over with memorial stones. Jacob and Joshua 
erected them to recall signal blessings received from God. Ebenezer, a Stone of 
Help, Samuel called the stone he erected, for “hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 


“And hearts say, ‘God be pitiful!’ 
Which ne’er said, ‘God be praised!” 


is true of the great multitude who, like Samuel, are ready to ask God’s help, but 
unlike him, are not ready to express their appreciation of his help. Every one 
has abundant reason to set up his Ebenezer and say, “Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped me”; he needs only to “measure his mercies by the footrule of his deserts 
to realize how great is his debt of gratitude to God. Nearly everyone has a 
memory that can be depended upon to recall his trials and sorrows, but not his 
blessings. “Were we to keep a record of the mercies of God our libraries would 
not hold the books,” some oa has said; “while, were we to write our gratitude, 
mall diary would suffice.” rgb ede 
i Gist Risin babooce suggested that it would revolutionize life if we would 
only set aside one day in the year for murmuring and complaining, for giving 
expression to all our pent-up annoyances and grudges and slights, and be thank- 
ful all the rest of the year, instead of reversing this as so many do who set aside 
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one day in the year for thanksgiving and grumble by impulse the three hundred 
and sixty-four other days! 

The Grateful Commemoration of Victory. Where that gray stone stands no 
man knows today, but its name lives for ever. This trophy bore no vaunts of 
leader’s skill or soldier’s bravery. One name only is associated with it. It is “the 
stone of help,” and its message to succeeding generations is: “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” That “Hitherto” is the word of a mighty faith. It includes as 
parts of one whole the disaster no less than the victory. The Lord was helping 
Israel no less by sorrow and oppression than by joy and deliverance. The defeat 
which guided them back to him was tender kindness and precious help. He helps 
us by griefs and losses, by disappointments and defeats; for whatever brings us 
closer to him, is helpful beyond all other aid, and strength-giving above all other 
gifts. 

Such remembrance has in it a half-uttered prayer and hope for the future. 
“Hitherto” means more than it says. It looks forward as well as backward, and 
sees the future in the past. Memory passes into hope, and the radiance in the 
sky behind throws light on to our forward path. 

The devout man’s gratitude is and ought to be, “a lively sense of favors to 
come.” We should never doubt but that, as good John Newton puts it, in words 
which bid fair to last longer than Samuel’s gray stone: 


“Each sweet Ebenezer I have in review 
Confirms his good pleasure to help me quite through.” 


We may write that on every field of our life’s conflicts and have it engraved at last 
on our gravestones, where we rest in hope. 

The best use of memory is to mark more plainly than it could be seen at the 
moment the divine help which’has filled our lives. Like some track on a mountain- 
side, it is less discernible to us, when treading it, than when we look at it from 
the other side of the glen. Many parts of our lives, that seemed unmarked by 
any consciousness of God’s help while they were present, flash up into clearness 
when seen through a revealing light of memory, and gleam purple in it, while 
they looked but bare rocks as long as we were stumbling among them. It is blessed 
to remember, and to see everywhere God’s help. We do not remember aright 
unless we do.—Dr. Alexander Maclaren, in Expositions of Scripture. 

Gathering at Mizpah. Today there are many junctures when all the churches 
should be gathered together—perhaps just now to effectuate world-peace, and to 
restore international credits, both monetary and moral. Mizpahs are many and 
various, but the need for spiritual if not political solidarity is constant. Every 
now and then it happens that there is a real efficacy in congregating in a certain 
place, perhaps some spot of hallowed memories—as under the shadow of a temple 
_ It is not without significance that it was when “they were all of one accord 
in one place” that the pentecostal blessing descended. Here the spiritual or moral 
accord was correlated with a physical contiguity of social contact. Nor would 
precisely the same effect perhaps have been accomplished if the concourse had been 
in Athens or Alexandria instead of in Jerusalem. On the other hand, the intel- 
lectual uplift attending congregations on the Areopagus would have been greater 
than any excited by a convention in Samaria. It has frequently happened that 
great world-movements have been initiated, or world-policies consummated, at 
some famous Mizpah, as London, Paris, Washington, or Geneva. ; 

In any event, and all the time, everybody needs everybody else, and while a 
few may lead and the majority follow, yet in spirit, if not in literal physical pres- 
ence, the pilgrim throngs must go up to Mizpah, if not to Jerusalem, in order 


that coherence, system, and efficiency may be imported into human affairs, social: 


as well as political, The need today is indeed to “get together,” i 
brotherhood and gain all the benefit, not evil, cbisinabie agen pines 
For a long time the political orators have been shouting, “In union is strength !” 
but of late years Psychology has been reénforcing that counsel, as sociology has 
demanded its realization.. We are strong when we understand our brethren, and 
brave when we treat them well. And one can squabble and fight, but it takes 
wee as ae as good men : get together—Zion’s Herald. , 
or Discussion. 1. ‘How may the i 

Wee reece ae y sense of the presence of God in con- 


2. “It is honorable to be a hand or a helper if that is what God raae you to be. 
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But it is wrong not to be a mind or a leader of men if God has put the possibility 
of. such within you.” 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What motives led the people to desire a king? (1 S. 81-5.) 2. Why did Samuel 
yield to their demand? 3. What was Saul’s attitude toward his new office? 
(1 S. 9.21; 10.22.) 4. What impression of Saul do you gain from the ninth and 
tenth chapters of first Samuel? 5. What admirable qualities had Saul? 6. What 
base qualities ? 7. What success did he have in warfare? (1. S. 14.47,48.) 8. Who 
were the Amalekites? 9. What had they done to the Israelites? (Ex. 17.8-15; Dt. 
25.17-19; Num. 13.20; Judges 6.3-6.) 10. Why did Samuel declare that Saul 
should lose his kingship? 11. For what purpose had Saul doubtless spared Agag? 
12, What do you think of the excuse which Saul gave? 13. What is the first 
instance recorded in the Bible of one who sought to throw the blame upon 
another for what he had done? 14. When did Aaron try to shift blame upon the 
people? (Ex. 32.22.) 15. Read Psalm 1 which arraigns men not for the lack of 
offerings but of loyalty. 16. What engrossed Saul’s mind during the rest of his 
reign? 17. How did Saul meet his death? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
HOW SAMUEL SERVED HIS NATION 


Beginning the Lesson. What do we call the country which was known in 
Old Testament times as Canaan, or the Promised Land? Our word Palestine 
comes to us from the Greek language, and the Greeks derived it from the ancient 
enemies of the Israelites, the Philistines. In Exodus 13.17 it is spoken of as the 
land of the Philistines, and in Ex. 15.14 it is called Philistia. The Philistines were 
the most stubborn of Israel’s enemies. From the days of Samson till their final 
defeat by David, they were a constant menace to Israel. In the time of Samuel, 
how did God aid the Israelites in defeating the Philistines? What had the people 
just promised? 

In The Story of John G. Paton, the famous missionary to the New Hebrides, 
Dr. Paton tells of a time when, as he believed, God directly intervened in his 
behalf in a way similar to the incident in that far-away time which we study today. 
The natives had fired the church adjoining his house, and he went out to face 
them. “They yelled in rage, and urged each other to strike the first blow, but the 
Invisible One restrained them,” Dr. Paton writes. “I stood invulnerable beneath 
his invisible shield. At this dread moment occurred an incident which my readers 
may explain as they like, but which I trace directly to the interposition of my 
God. A rushing and roaring sound came from the south like the noise of a 
mighty engine or of muttering thunder. Every head was instinctively turned in 
that direction, and they knew from previous hard experience that it was one of their 
awful tornadoes of wind and rain. The mighty roaring of the wind, the black 
cloud pouring down unceasing torrents, and the whole surroundings awed those 
savages into silence. Some began to withdraw from the scene, all lowered their 
weapons of war, and several, terror-struck, exclaimed, ‘That is Jehovah’s rain! 
Truly their Jehovah God is fighting for them and helping them. Let us away!’” 

How Samuel Served his Nation. Samuel was raised up, in God’s mercy to 
his people, to teach them the good and the right way. The story of his infancy 
has captivated the childhood of the world, and called out expression in art and 
hymn, And the narrative is as fresh as ever that tells us of the morning meeting 
between the aged priest and the young prophet. Samuel feared to tell Eli the 
vision of doom, yet bearing the burden, “he told him every whit and hid nothing 
from him.” It was a terrible indictment, confirming what Eli had already heard 
from a stranger, a man of God. It declared solemnly the truth of God against 
the falsehood of men. It was a powerful protest against unreality in religion, 
against position without piety, age without authority, rule without reason, and 
profession without practice. Lest the lamp of God should go out in the land, it 
must be placed in a new lamp-stand. The priesthood had become good for nothing, 
and it should be cast out. : 

Samuel was a great protestant, never either ashamed or afraid to speak the 
truth against prevailing corruption. And as he began, so he continued. “And 
Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, and did let none of his words fall to 
the ground. And all Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, knew that Samuel 
was established to be a prophet of the Lord.” The first sign of a new national 
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unity was seen in the universal recognition of Samuel as a prophet sent by God. 
“And the child Samuel grew on, and was in favor both with the Lord and also 
with men.’ Thus his early years were spent in a deepening acquaintance with the 
needs of his country and in true witness for God. It is not easy to fix dates in 
his life, but presently there came a crisis (4.1), when “the word of Samuel came 
to all Israel?’ We are not told what this word was but as it was immediately 
followed by a campaign against the Philistines, we may gather that this was done 
through Samuel’s inspiring counsel. 

It is natural to suppose that the young patriot and prophet would long for his 
country’s deliverance from a shameful tyranny. He thought that the people would 
be as patriotic as himself. But he reckoned wrongly. Idolatry, impurity, greed, 
still held the multitudes in willing bondage. The people were ready for fight, 
but they were not ready for right. And a depraved moral condition cannot secure 
God’s aid. 

The Israelites were defeated. And when the Ark of God was carried into 
the camp to hearten the Israelites, the defeat became a disaster. No symbol of 
the divine presence can avail, when what it stands for is not there. It becomes 
then the merest superstition. The Scripture puts the matter clearly: “God was 
wroth and greatly abhorred Israel, and forsook the tabernacle in Shiloh, and 
delivered his strength into captivity, and his glory into the enemy’s hand.” Samuel 
had now learnt by experience two great lessons which remained with him. He 
had learned the worthlessness of worship without the witness of the life. And 
he had learned the weakness which wickedness entails on the doers of it. And 
for the next twenty years of his life, he went up and down among the tribes, 
teaching, warning, encouraging, and calling on the people to turn to God, “The 
time was long, for it was twenty years,” but the toil was fruitful. “All the 
house of Israel lamented after the Lord.” 

The people were now within sight of the beatitude “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” And now the time was ripe for united 
action. Samuel did not commit the modern mistake of trying to unite opposing 
principles and persons. He waited until men were of one mind, and then formed 
them into one body, one Church, one nation. It was at Mizpah that the solemn 
league and covenant of Israel with their God was inaugurated. Seldom has such 
a sight been seen. Samuel introduced new and strikingly suitable symbols, to 
impress on the mind what was being done. ‘They drew water and poured it 
out before the Lord”; or, as the Targum interprets it: “They poured out their 
heart like water in penitence to the Lord.” Perhaps, too, the idea that they 
were making an irrevocable vow was contained in the water which could not 
be taken back again. They fasted, confessing their sins, and Samuel, acting 
now as priest, “took a sucking lamb, and offered it for a burnt offering wholly 
unto the Lord” for Israel. 

As Samuel cried to the Lord on behalf of Israel, the Philistines suddenly 
appeared. And in their new spiritual ardor, aided by the power of God, the 
Israelites utterly defeated their foes. Here the prophet put up the stone which 
he called Ebenezer—the Stone of Help; saying, with a grand security of spirit 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” ; 

Of the harvest years which followed this protracted sowing, we have only 
the scantiest records. ‘‘Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life”’ He 
turned his attention to internal administration and went on circuit, determining 
questions of all kinds, criminal and civil. On one occasion we read of his putting 
an arch-criminal to death with his own hands, in quite an heroic fashion, When 
his judicial work was over, he returned to his own house at Ramah. It was his 
father’s home before he fixed his own abode there. And it was the place where 
he loved to be. There was not a more sightly spot in Palestine. Situated three — 
thousand feet above the sea, the prophet could take in at a glance the vast 
panorama of his native land. Here he could breathe the fine fresh air of the 
hills, and here he established a school or college for training the youths of the 
land in the Law, in writing, in music, especially instrumental—as for example 
the harp, the tabret, the pipe, and psaltery. The schools of the prophets spread 
afterwards to different parts of the country, and exercised a deep influence on 
the nation, even to Elijah’s time. 

Of Samuel’s family life we know little. His sons were not worthy of their 
father, but there is reason for believing that their errors of judgment and sins of 
covetousness were abandoned in later years. Of his wife nothing is known, 
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Nothing could show the change which had come over the people in his day more 
plainly than the fact that the “elders of Israel” should formulate complaints 
against Samuel’s sons for bribery, a practice almost universal in the East, while 
in Eli’s days no protest was made by them against the infamous conduct of 
Hopni and Phinehas. 

All through his life Samuel lived nearer to God than to men. Prayer was 
his practice and resort on all occasions. He was known as the man of God 
and a man of prayer. Men might ask in surprise, “Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” but they never asked, “Is Samuel among those who pray?” He 
heads the list of “those who call upon God’s name.” The people begged him 
to pray for them. It was his habit, for he says, “God forbid that I should sin 
against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you.” When painful words were spoken, 
“Samuel rehearsed them in the ear of the Lord.” And the confidence was mutual, 
God spoke in his ear. In trouble he doubled his supplications, and “cried unto 
the Lord all night” for Saul. He was a seer, and it was God that he saw. 
Prayer was his solace and his strength. What he said as a child, “Speak, for 
thy servant heareth,’ he said as a man, for prayer is no childish thing to be 
put away. His name, Samuel, “heard of God,” is a short biography of his life. 

Whether he knew it or not, Samuel was a great imperialist. He had hoped 
that the nation would acknowledge God as their King, but they could not attain 
to that grand conception. They longed for some visible manifestation of power, 
and chose Saul—young, handsome, tall, and strong—in place of the ageing 
prophet whose years had been spent in their service. In his distress, Samuel 
listened again to God, and was comforted. God would carry out his own purposes, 
even through the waywardness of his people. Samuel’s retirement and service 
in obscurity are all of a piece with his unselfish life. 

When Samuel died, the Israelites recognized his worth, and “all Israel lamented 
him,” and buried him in Ramah, even in his own city. On the slope of that 
lonely hill the people laid their prophet to rest—F. W. Ainley. 


Remember Mizpah! We, too, have our monuments which testify to the helping 
goodness of God. We find a door of opportunity where we thought there was 
no opportunity at all; or a way out of difficulty when the way seemed blocked; or 
some great deliverance when we were at the end of our resources. Sometimes our 
stone of help is a friend who comes to us in a time of need; sometimes, a signal 
mercy or blessing. When we are discouraged we need to take account of our 
stones of help and read their kindling inscriptions. ‘Hitherto,” they say to us, 
“hath the Lord helped us,” and if we have come so far in his strength, why then 
we may go on. The power which has brought us so far on our journey will not 
fail us if we go on following his appointed directions—Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. Direct your hearts unto Jehovah, and serve 
him only—Samuel, 


Pray therefore when thy heart is light, 
And he hath made thee glad; 

Pray in the dark and stormy night, : ; 
When life hath made thee sad—Marianne Farmingham. 


Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
——Patul, 


In all we plan and all we do 
Still keep us to thy service true-——John Hay. 


A heart thankful to God for his mercies is the greatest blessing of all—Lucas. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did the people ask Samuel to choose a king for them? 2. What attrac- 
tions did Saul possess when chosen for King? (1 S. 9.2,21.) 3. How did Saul 
show his humility at the beginning of his career? 4. To whom did he attribute 
his first great victory? (1 S. 11.13.) 5. What was “the commandment of Jehovah 
which Saul had received? (Verses 1-3.) 6. How did Saul show that he was 
avaricious? 7. Hypocritical? 8. Disobedient? 9. What excuse did Adam give 
for his disobedience? 10. Eve? 11. Saul? 12. Are you in the habit of making 
excuses for not doing your duty? 13. Do you ever throw the blame upon others 
which is rightly yours? 14. What was it that Samuel declared more important 
than religious forms? 
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Lesson X—MarcuH 9 
THE REIGN OF SAUL 


GOLDEN TEXT: Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice. 1 Samuel 15.22 


LESSON 1 Samuel, Chapters 8 to 15 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 139.1-12 


1 SAMUEL 15.13 And Samuel came to Saul; and Saul said unto him, 
Blessed be thou of Jehovah: I have performed the commandment of Jehovah. 
14 And Samuel said, What meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in mine 
ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear? 15 And Saul said, They 
have brought them from the Amalekites: for the people spared the best of 
the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God; and the rest 
we have utterly destroyed. 16 Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, and I will 
ee thee what Jehovah hath said to me this night. And he said unto him, 

ay on. 

17 And Samuel said, Though thou wast little in thine own sight, wast 
thou not made the head of the tribes of Israel? And Jehovah anointed thee 
king over Israel; 18 and Jehovah sent thee on a journey, and said, Go, and 
utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites, and fight against them until they 
be consumed. 19 Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice of Jehovah, 
but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah? 20 And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the voice 
of Jehovah, and have gone the way which Jehovah sent me, and have 
brought Agag the king of Amalek, and have utterly destroyed the Amalekites. 
21 But the people took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the devoted 
things, to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God in Gilgal. 22 And Samuel said, 
Hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of Jehovah? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams. 23 For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stub- 
bornness is as idolatry and teraphim. Because thou hast rejected the word 
of Jehovah, he hath also rejected thee from being king. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. SAUL’S DELIBERATE DISOBEDIENCE RESPECTING AMALEK, 
verses I-9. See The Historical Background. 

II]. SAUL’S GRACIOUS GREETING AND PROMPT FALSEHOOD 
FAILS TO DECEIVE SAMUEL, verses 13, 14. Blessed be thou of Jehovah, 
were Saul’s words of greeting when he met Samuel. Although this was a common 
form of salutation, yet Saul’s use of it here may indicate a guilty conscience and 
a desire to conciliate the prophet by graciousness. Then like many another guilty 
one, Saul sought to forestall the accusation which he felt was coming by at once 
professing his innocence—‘I have performed the commandment of Jehovah,” he 
stoutly announced. ‘What meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, 
and the lowing of the oxen which I hear?” questioned Samuel. Saul was convicted 
by circumstantial evidence. ; 

TWTOSAULS ATTEMPT, TO SHIFT’ THE BLAMEVWMS ALSOSRUZILD 
verses 15, 16. Full well Saul knew that the command had been to spare nothing : 
how will he account for the large booty with him? “Ah, yes, those oxen and 
sheep,” he may have said while he hastily thought what answer he could give. 
“But those belong to the people, it was they who spared them,” he then said 
That he whose word was law should attempt to excuse his violation of the 
prophet’s command by saying he could not help it, the people were responsible 
was one of the basest features of his sin. But it was evidently not premeditated— 
Samuel came upon him unexpectedly. And having shifted the blame from his 
own shoulders, he proceeded to excuse the people, claiming that the animals were 
the best of the spoil and had been preserved for the best of purposes, to be 
offered in sacriflce to God, the God of their beloved prophet Samuel. ” When 
Aaron made the golden calf he put the blame upon the furnace. The people 
brought him their gold. “Then I cast it into the fire, and there came out this 
calf,” he said to Moses, when Moses arraigned him for his sin. He also declared 
that the motive was good, he himself had built an altar before the image and 
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proclaimed a feast to Jehovah. Adam blamed Eve and Eve blamed the serpent. 
People are always trying to shift the responsibility for their own misdeeds. 
Very rarely indeed does a man excuse himself to other men and yet remain 
absolutely unexcused in his own eyes. When Pilate stood washing the respon- 
sibility of Christ’s murder from his hands before the people, was he not feeling 
himself as if his hands grew cleaner while he washed? Men differ, perhaps, 
nowhere else More than in their disposition to face the acts of their lives 
and to recognize their own personal part in the responsibility for the things 
they do. I did it, I did it, let me say to all my wickedness. Let me refuse 
to listen for one moment to any voice which would make my sins less mine” 
(Phillips Brooks). 

nthe rest we have utterly destroyed,” continued Saul. “Saul attempts to 
write obedience in general with a trifle of disobedience in the particulars.” 
Notice the we in these last words of Saul: he claims his share in the obedience, 
but disclaims any in the disobedience! Men who will take no blame for that 
for which they are wholly responsible will claim credit for that in which 
they have had but a small share. The Hebrew word translated utterly destroyed 
means “devoted,” as the margin of our Bible tells us. A person or thing “devoted” 
was regarded as consecrated to God, and could not be reclaimed. A man or a 
beast “devoted” must be put to death (Lev. 27.29). The spoil of the Amalekites, 
having been “devoted” to God, did not belong to the Israelites, and therefore 
Saul could not rightly offer them in sacrifice to God. “Saul had branded himself 
as hypocrite and liar. He was unfit to be king, and the future would soon show 
it. But mind this very carefully, O gentle reader: Do not call anybody else 
liar and hypocrite even under your breath, even in the secrecy of your heart. 
Look out for yourself; do not judge others. Keep your heart clean; keep’ 
your lips clean” (Rogers). 

IV. SAUL’S SCATHING REBUKE OF THE RECREANT KING, verses 
16-23. “Stay,” thus Samuel cut Saul short—he would listen to no further 
hypocrisy. “Then thou wast little in thine own sight’”—thus he recalled to Saul 
his own words when he was anointed king (“Am not I a Benjamite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family the least of all the families oi 
the tribe of Benjamin? Wherefore then speakest thou to me after this manner? 
1 S. 9.21)—“wast thou not made the head of the tribes of Israel?” His present 
arrogant mood was in great contrast to that humble state of mind. And he was 
now in authority, and could have restrained the people, had the fault been theirs. 
Then Samuel recalled Saul’s anointing as king and the command given him to 
go and utterly destroy the sinners, the Amalekites, and fight against them until 
they were consumed. The Amalekites are called the “sinners” no doubt because 
of their attack upon the Israelites at Rephidim (Ex. 17) and of their opposition 
to the latter’s entrance into Canaan (Num. 14.45). Samuel next demanded, 
“Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice of Jehovah, but didst fly upon 
the spoil, and didst that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah?” Thus graphically 
Samuel pointed out that it was greed which led to the saving of the spoil. Saul 
had been directed to destroy the spoil as thoroughly as the people, it was to be 
a solemn, judicial execution of a sinful race, but Saul had treated the occasion 
as he would an ordinary warfare and had greedily enriched himself with the 
possessions of the enemy. 

Again Saul made his assertion that he had obeyed the command, although he 
admitted that he had brought back Agag (to grace his triumph, much as did 
the Roman conquerors with their enemies), and that the sin concerning the spoil 
had been the people’s. “Hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah?” solemnly questioned Samuel. 
This oracle summarizes much of the teaching of the prophets of the eighth 
century: compare Amos 5.21-24; Hosea 6.6; Isa. 1.11-15; Micah 6.6-8, and also 
Ps. 40.6-8; Jer. 7.22. “Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams” No amount of careful attention to ritual will atone 
for wilful neglect of duty. “It is never sufficient to excuse any defection 
from the path of duty by engagement in other service, however worthy in 
itself”? (Holden). Compare Christ’s teaching in Mt. 9.13; 12.7, and his approval 
of the scribe who quoted these words, Mk. 12.33. 1K 

Then Samuel declared the real cause of Saul’s disobedience: “For rebellion is 
as bad as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as bad as idolatry and tera- 
phim.” Self-will lay at the root of his action. “All! conscious disobedience is 
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actual idolatry,” observes Delitzsch, “because it makes self-will, the human I, 
into a God.” “Because thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, he hath also 
rejected thee from being king,” Samuel declared. Saul remained king many 
years longer, but from this time on he must have felt that he was no longer 
God’s chosen representative, and he knew that the fate of his dynasty was sealed, 
that no son of his would be his successor. Compare Demosthenes’s words : 
“It is not possible, O Athenian, that a power should be permanent which 
is marked with injustice, perjury and falsehood.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Go, and utterly destroy the sinners, the Amalekites, verse 18. Or, as the 
margin of the Bible reads, “devote”; that is, consecrate to Jehovah, or put under 
the ban. The gold and silver that could not be destroyed was to be placed in 
the treasury of Jehovah, but everything that breathes was to be destroyed. Read 
Dt. 7.2 and 20.17 for the laws of the ban, and Josh. 6.21 for an illustration. 
“This institution was not peculiar to the Hebrews, for Mesha, King of Moab, 
states upon the famous Moabite stone that he ‘devoted’ the whole Israelite popu- 
lation of Nebo to Ashtarchemosh.” 

Teraphim, verse 23. The teraphim were household images supposed to bring 
the blessings of food, health, etc., to the home, and they seem to have been 
reverenced as idols and consulted oracularly. They were often in human forms, 
some have been discovered with a human head on a brute body, and others the 
reverse of this. In the time of the Judges the teraphim were worshipped by an 
entire tribe, as told in the 17th and 18th chapters of the Book of Judges. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. In the earliest history of the 
Hebrews, who were the leaders? Who were the leaders during the life in 
the Wilderness? Who led the people into Canaan and directed its conquest? 
What were the leaders called who succeeded him? What was Samuel’s office? 

Israel Becomes a Monarchy. And it came to pass, when Samuel was old, 
that he made his sons judges over Israel. And his sons walked not in his ways, 
but turned aside after lucre and took bribes, and perverted justice. It is not 
said that Samuel had been culpable in the training of his sons, as was Eli with 
his sons, but the effect of their sins upon the Israelites was most disastrous. 
They needed a strong man at their head to unite them as a nation and save 
them from the combined opposition of the Philistines. Then, too, they had long 
envied their neighbors who gloried in their kings; the Israelites would be like 
them and have their own king. Therefore the elders came to Samuel at Ramah 
and asked him to give them a king. Samuel was not pleased at their request; 
he preferred a more direct dependence of the nation upon Jehovah. He made a 
Sane hae tellling them what they would suffer under a king, but the people 
persisted. 

Samuel was a true statesman, he saw that the time had come when Israel 
must have a king, and he yielded. Thus began the United Kingdom of Israel. 
Hitherto the freedom from enemies had been gained through spasmodic efforts 
led by champions who had appeared when needed, but upon their death the 
tribes had lapsed again into disunion and confusion and anarchy. Even in the 
days of Israel’s theocracy, have we seen how necessary was a human leader 
In this crisis in Israel’s history, when the people were no longer content to be 
a theocracy, the monarchy was established under Samuel’s wise leadership. Under 
divine guidance, he selected Saul to be the first king of Israel. Samuel, the last 
of the judges and the greatest, was the founder both of the monarchy and also 
of the prophetic order. By him schools of the prophets were established. Instead 
i TR cade — judge aa times ae aioe stress only, from henceforth Israel 

ng, and as long as the monarchy last i 
Sr an ksi y ed, a prophet, to confront the king 

Saul’s Victorious Leadership. Saul came to the kingdom in a time of national 
danger. The greatest enemies were the ‘Philistines whose ascendency over Israel 
is vividly told in these words: “There was no smith found throughout all the 
land of Israel; for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make themselves 
swords or spears; but all the Israelites went down to the Philistines, to sharpen 
every man his share, and his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock. Sh it came 
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to pass in the day of battle, that there was neither sword nor spear found in 
the land of any of the people that were with Saul and Jonathan; but with Saul 
and with Jonathan his son were they found.” 

_ Saul was successful in his early wars, conquering the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites on the east, the Edomites on the south, Zobah on the north, and finally 
the Philistines on the west. 

Saul’s Presumptuousness. Prosperity made Saul presumptuous. He returned 
from his latest victory over the Amalekites, a nomad people who lived south of 
Judah, flushed with success, arrogant and self-willed. The prophet Samuel had 
bade him utterly annihilate the Amalekites, and destroy all their possessions. 
How he failed and was rebuked, is the theme of our lesson. It was really a test 
whether the king would be ruled by God through Samuel his prophet, or whether 
he would be a self-willed despot. He proved to be the latter. 

Saul’s Attitude toward his Sin. His guilt had been found out, he feared 
the consequences with the people of the prophet’s scorn. “I have sinned,” he cried, 
but the words were those of a suppliant cringing from the consequences of his sin 
rather than of a sinner penitently craving pardon. He besought Samuel to pardon 
his sin and come and worship with him, But like Cato the Censor, reiterating 
that “Carthage must be destroyed,” the prophet repeated Saul’s doom. As Samuel 
turned to leave, Saul caught hold of his robe to detain him, and tore it. The 
prophet saw in this a symbol of the tearing away from Saul of his kingdom and 
the giving of it to a better king. Again Saul acknowledged his sin and begged 
Samuel to honor him before the people and turn with him to worship. Samuel 
yielded in this, and then demanded that Agag be brought before him. With his 
own hand he killed Agag and then returned to Ramah. He never again came to 
see the king. 

“Later the king who would not hearken to the voice of the prophet of God is 
seen snatching at the mumblings of the witch of Endor. The king who might 
have had the direction of a prophet listened to the mouthings of a witch. The 
man who might have had divine inspiration is beset with an evil spirit. When 
sin closes the treasure house of heaven, the deep wants of a soul seek satisfaction 
at other sources.” 

Saul’s Jealousy of David. After the events of our lesson, Samuel anointed 
the lad David to be the next king, but of this Saul himself was ignorant. Saul, 
however, had been told by the prophet that his kingdom should be taken from 
him and given to another better than he, and he looked with suspicious eyes 
upon any one likely to prove this successor. The song of the women after David’s 
victory over Goliath first aroused the demon of jealousy in Saul’s heart. “What 
can he have more than the kingdom?” he said, and he strove to accomplish David’s 
death. His attempt is the theme of nine chapters of First Samuel. 

Saul’s Death. Saul perished in battle with the Philistines on the slopes of 
Gilboa. The Philistines cut off his head, stripped off his armor, and impaled 
his body (with the bodies of his three sons) upon the walls of Bethshan. Saul’s 
head they sent around to the Philistine cities to proclaim the news of his death 
and of the defeat of the Israelites. ; 

Definite dates cannot be assigned to Saul’s reign. His accession may have been 
about 1030 B.C. 

Where Samuel and Saul Met. The meeting of Samuel and Saul took place 
at Gilgal, on Saul’s return from smiting the Amalekites. The name Gilgal means 
Stone Circle. It was here at Gilgal, east of Jericho, that the Israelites first 


encamped after crossing the Jordan. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


There is a difficulty in this lesson which will diminish its impressiveness for 
many pupils. If they bring up the matter, if they inquire as to the righteousness 
of the order given Saul to slay men, women, and children, do not refuse to discuss 
the question, and do not let them go astray with a wrong view of God. For 
one thing, there was no question of humanity at issue between Saul and Samuel: 
it was wholly a question of obedience to orders. Then the whole subject of 
“devoting” an enemy to annihilation, of offering bloody sacrifices, of the relation 
of prophet and king, belongs only to the faraway time and place we are studying, 
when prophets were very zealous and jealous for, Jehovah, when they believed 
their people must be taught that no nation could live which opposed the will of 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
LESSONS FROM SAUL’S REIGN 


Beginning the Lesson. There is an old story of a monk who refused obedience 
to St. Francis, his superior. St. Francis ordered a grave to be dug deep enough 
to hold the man standing upright, then at St. Francis’s order the man was lowered 
into the grave, and his associates began to shovel the earth over him. When 
the man was buried up to his knees, St. Francis stooped down and asked him: 
“Are you dead yet? Is your self-will dead? Do you yield?” There was no 
answer. The man in the grave was inflexible. The burial continued: the earth 
reached his waist, his shoulders, his lips. Once more St. Francis repeated his 
question, “Are you dead yet?” There was no relenting in the stern countenance 
of his superior, resistance was useless. A few moments more, and the earth 
would entirely cover the already suffocating monk. Then his iron will broke. 
“T am dead,” he returned, and the burial was stayed. 

Saul needed the lesson which that monk received. Since the day when he 
was made king, position and glory had spoiled him. He had become very self- 
willed. He was no longer willing to give absolute obedience to Jehovah, his 
superior. In his treatment of Saul, Samuel shows himself as stern and inexorable 
a man as St. Francis. 

What was the task given Saul? What was he especially to do? (Follow with 
Text Explained.) 

The Difficulty of Saul’s Position and his Unfitness for it. The first king 
in the Israelitish Monarchy had a most difficult position. It was almost inevitable 
that the first experiment should be a failure, Dr. Geikie thinks. “The position 
was totally unlike anything hitherto known. While in name the chief magistrate, 
the king was such only in subordination to the supreme will of the Invisible King, 
Jehovah, expressed through specially commissioned prophets. On every side the 
royal power was limited and directed by the authority of men who had no political 
office in the state. Everything was new, untried, strange. The first reign was 
at best only an attempt to set the new kingship at work in its singular subordina- 
tion to theocratic principles. But it served a great end: for if Saul had not 
thrown light on the demands and conditions of the new monarchy, there could 
have been no David. He was only the step by which the latter mounted to his 
throne, safe through the failures of his predecessor.” 

The study of Saul’s failure is a difficult one because only three typical inci- 
dents are given in the period which apparently embraced thirty years of his reign. 
In those incidents we see that Saul was a strange mixture of religiousness and 
superstition, of impulsiveness and stubbornness, of courage and fear, of cringing 
and rash self-will. “The position which he occupied demanded executive ability, 
tact, the power of organization, and, above all, patience and persistence. In these 
maturer qualities he was deficient; they are rarely the possession of fiery, impulsive 
natures. In addition, Saul was unable to understand and to appreciate the higher, 
more exalted religious experiences and ideals which were already becoming the 
possession of the more enlightened souls of seers like Samuel.” 

A Good Word for Saul. By his courage and patriotism Saul accomplished 
the almost impossible task of uniting the rival Hebrew tribes. By personal 
example and direction he taught the Israelites, on many a hard-fought battle- 
field, how to wield the sword and to win victories from their powerful foes. 
Against great odds he threw off the Philistine yoke and established Israel’s 
prestige among the nations. He also opened the highways of commerce so that 
the Hebrews began to enjoy the products of that highly civilized ancient world. 
The simplicity and severity of his own life and court kept back for a time that 
wave of oriental luxury which was destined soon to engulf Israel. He did 
much to fix in the minds of the Israelites that high, democratic ideal of kingship 
which tyrants, like Solomon and Ahab, were unable to dislodge. Thus Saul 
established those noble precedents which David, in more favorable circumstances 
followed with far greater glory and success.—Professor Charles Foster Kent. 

The Man who Played the Fool. In the beginning Saul’s life was fair in 
promise, ample in resource, and large in opportunity; at the end it was dark in 
retrospect, desolate in waste, and awful in failure. The finer qualities of the 
early years had gradually faded and failed. 

Saul came to the close of his reign abandoned by God and beset with an 
evil spirit. Only physical courage, the last lingering resource of the brighter 
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days, remained to serve his heart and strengthen his hand for suicide, that final 
resort of hopeless failure. The sorrowful verdict may well be written in Saul’s 
own words: “T have played the fool, and have erred exceedingly.” 

Beyond the kingly appearance that first caught the eye of Israel there were 
numerous evidences of strength in the Saul of early days. That he had a winning 
personality is shown by the loyalty of Israel to his house under his son Ishbosheth. 
That he had magnanimity was indicated by his disregard of the affront on the 
part of those who refused to do him homage as king. That he possessed cour- 
ageous, initiative and warlike energy was shown by his exploit at Jabesh-gilead 
at the call of emergency. That he began with a humble spirit is testified by his 
behavior at the time of his election to the throne. That he had inspirational 
equipment for his task is revealed in the statement that “God gave him another 
heart.” That he held a right conception of his higher relations is apparent in 
eect acknowledgment that not he but Jehovah had brought about his earliest 
victory. 

The key to Saul’s failure, we may believe, will be found in the lack of genuine 
religion. He was not devoted to God’s will nor consecrated to God’s cause. All 
the various weaknesses of his character were really manifestations of this one 
central weakness. 

To this was due the development of evil and the extinction of good in his 
character. To this we may ascribe his failures in obedience to the will of God 
as made known to him by the prophet. To this we may also refer his distrust of 
David and his jealous feeling that God’s world was not large enough for the 
two of them. To this lack we may trace his outbreaks of bloody deeds that 
stained the annals of his reign from time to time. 

This lack explains the incidents that were followed by the announcement of 
judgment. The offering of sacrifice was a deadly offense because it showed Saul’s 
willful attempt to get along without divine guidance, which had been mediated 
by the voice of the prophet. The act was due to the lack of conviction that he 
was dependent on God’s help. His disobedience of divine directions in connection 
with the victory over the Amalekites goes back to the same cause. 

The trouble with Saul lies in the fact that he attempted a great task without 
genuine godliness. He called upon God when in distress but never under other 
circumstances; and without vital piety high position and attractive personality 
will not suffice to develop real strength and true nobility—-Bishop Matthew S. 
Hughes, in The Adult Class Monthly. 

The Choice between Obedience and Sacrifice. Akin to this ancient incident 
is the issue that has been raised in the modern church concerning tainted money 
and its uses. It is argued that money that has been made by practices contrary 
to the morality of the gospel should not be accepted and used by the churches. 
On the other hand, it is argued that the money is purified by the use to which 
the churches put it, and also that it is impossible to draw the line because the 
present economic system is not itself in accord with the morality of the gospel, 
and therefore all money made under it is more or less tainted. The case is 
clearer, however, with regard to money made in forms of business which are 
generally recegnized as unchristian and antisocial—such as gambling, prostitution, 
and the liquor traffic. Before the saloon was outlawed, it was often a question 
whether the local church should take the money of the saloon keeper. If the 
principle “to obey is better than sacrifice’ is applied, it becomes clear that the 
first duty of the church is at one and the same time to put the saloon out of 
business and to convert the saloon keepers. If, while the church is uncompro- 
misingly doing this, the saloon keeper desires to give it money, there is then 
no conflict between obedience and sacrifice. The same principle can be applied 
and the same method used toward other forms of business which are gradually 
coming to be recognized as unchristian and antisocial. The same result will 
follow. The church will not get much money from them and it will in time 
accomplish their ‘abolition and the transformation of those engaged in them— 
Dr. Robert W. Rogers. : 

For Discussion. 1. The good and the evil in Saul’s character and reign. 


2. Are we ever in danger of substituting ceremony for practical piety? 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Into what four periods is David’s life divided? 2. What good qualities did 
David show as a shepherd lad? 3. As a member of Saul’s court? 4. As an 
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w hunted by the king? 5. As a king? 6. What temptations came to David 
Saree he resisted? 7. What sins did he commit? 8. How was David’s great sin 
brought home to him? 9. How did two of his sons treat him? 10. Was hea 
good father? 11. Why was David called “a man after God’s own heart”! 
12, What city did he capture and make his capital? 13. What did he do for 
the temple? 14, What did he achieve for his realm? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
SAUL’S SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


Beginning the Lesson. Saul was physically fit for leadership. He was kingly 
in appearance, towering head and shoulders above those around him, and “goodly 
to look upon.” He had personal qualities of a high order. He had proved 
himself a dutiful son, faithful in carrying out his father’s orders, and only he 
who has learned how to obey is fit to give orders to others. He had seen visions 
and dreamed dreams—if we may deduce this from Samuel’s reference to all that 
was in his heart: he had meditated long upon his country’s affliction, had believed 
in Israel’s great destiny, and had longed to do what he could to further that 
destiny. 

Whee suddenly the opportunity came, and he learned that God had chosen him 
to be the leader of his people, he showed a modest estimate of himself in his 
words to Samuel. He was not a braggart, for after being anointed by Samuel he 
returned home and told about the finding of the lost animals but said not a word 
about the great honor that had come to himself. When the time came to make 
him king he hid among the baggage, so unassuming, self-distrustful was he. He 
showed great self-control when at his coronation some ‘“‘worthless fellows” brought 
him no present as was expected, thereby indicating that they “despised him.” 
Instead of resenting such treatment he left the future and his own deeds to 
justify him. 

His first deed as king proved his courage and established his renown as a 
warrior, when he promptly led an attack against the enemy and won the victory. 
The people in their gratitude would have put to death the men that had opposed 
them, but Saul showed a magnanimous spirit and ascribed to God the victory: 
“There shall not a man be put to death this day,” he declared, “for today Jehovah 
hath wrought a deliverance in Israel.” 

Saul was a young man of promise, a king of great possibilities. As we folllow 
his history, we shall see that the fair promise of a just reign lived in the fear 
of God was not fulfilled. 

Saul’s Failure. The Amalekites were to be exterminated. Years ago in the 
march to the Promised Land, they had been Israel’s enemies and in all the years 
since they had been a thorn in Israel’s side. Their practices, their idolatries as 
well as their hostility, were a peril to God’s people. But their time was up. God 
had determined to punish them, and Saul was chosen to do the work. ‘Wherever 
the carcass is,” says Jesus, “there will the eagles be gathered together.” Wherever 
men and women sink into a corrupt condition, there God’s judgments fall. 

The story of how the Amalekites were destroyed shows us a great victory and 
a lost crown. Saul gathered his army and went out to battle. The Amalekites 
may have fought well, but they had no chance against those who knew they 
were doing the work of God. The Amalekites were beaten and slaughtered, put 
to the sword without mercy. Saul was triumphant, and his nation was delivered 
from a long time peril. But though Saul stood there flushed with victory he was 
a loser. How this came about our lesson tells (see The Text Explained). He 
had lost, what had become very dear to him—his crown. He had beaten the 
Amalekites_ and lost his kingdom. Can a man be victorious and yet be defeated at 
the same time? He can. William Hohenzollern as Kaiser of Germany won a 
victory in Belgium which lost him his kingdom. You may get your way and 
lose your friends. You may have success, yet lose your reputation. You may 
win and yet through the way you win lose your honor and the respect of your 
fellows. Take care that your victories are right ones—or you will lose more 
than you gain. 

A Lesson in Obedience. Among the legends of the Middle Ages there is 
one about a fierce dragon that came up out of the sea and devoured men and 
women and children. A few brave men went to attack it, but their horses and 
dogs fled at the sight of the monster, from whose eyes flames shot forth, and 
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from whose mouth floods of water poured, and they themselves were killed. 
The dragon was held to be invincible, and the Master of the Order of St. John 
forbade any knight to imperil his life in a vain attempt to slay the monster. There 
was one knight, however, who thought he could free the world from such a 
scourge. He went to a forge and made an iron dragon just like the real one, 
flames and all. Then he led his horse and dogs against this sham dragon again 
and again till they became accustomed to it, and found it harmless. When they 
were no longer afraid, he went forth to meet and slay the real dragon. Great 
was the rejoicing among the people and loud were their praises of the hero. 
But when the knight brought the dragon’s head to the Master of the Order he 
was met with rebuke. In that Order strict obedience was regarded as the most 
important of all virtues, and the Master said to him: “Thou hast been disobedient. 
Thou hast broken the vow of obedience to commands. No longer art thou a 
son of this Order.” The knight hung his head in shame and humbly turned to 
leave, and then, the legend says, the Master called him back, exclaiming with tears 
in his eyes: “Thou art worthy to be a Master among us, for thou hast true 
humility. The man who conquers his own spirit is greater than he who slays 
many dragons.” 

Saul, the king of the Israelites, was given a fiercer enemy than this fabled 
dragon to conquer, and with the task a very definite command to obey. He per- 
formed his task, but disobeyed the command, and when he was told that he had 
been disobedient, he did not hang his head in shame like this young knight, for 
he had never learned to conquer his own spirit. 

A Chinese Parable-Story. An epidemic of cholera was sweeping through a 
certain city. A wise father, knowing the danger of eating fresh fruit exposed in 
the market, told his family to have nothing to do with such fruit. One day he 
found his son picking over a basket of fruit. He asked him what this meant. 
The boy replied, “But I am throwing away the decayed fruit.’ His father replied, 
“T told you not to eat any of it.” 

What would the father have answered if the boy had said, “I am saving some 
of the good apples for a present to my school teacher?”—The China Sunday 
School Journal. 

Another Chinese Parable-Story. A Christian merchant sold many things in 
his store. At a time of revival he was led to decide to cut out liquor and cigarettes 
from his sales. 

Some months afterwards his pastor visited the store. Pointing to the liquor 
bottles he asked, “What meaneth this bleating of sheep and lowing of oxen?” 

The merchant understood his meaning and wept, saying, “My partner is not 
Christian, what can I do?”—The China Sunday School Journal. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. It is every man’s business to do the will 
of God—Robert Falconer. 

Teach me, O Jehovah, the way of thy statutes, 

And I shall keep it unto the end. 

Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 

Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart—Ps. 119.33,34. 


If you were born to honor, show it now. 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it—Shakespeare. 
I have generally found that the man who is good at excuses is good for nothing 
else——Benjamin Franklin. 
Who wears a crown must fear to see 
Both crown and kingdom slip away: 
Who rules himself a king shall be, 
Secure unto his dying day.—Arlo Bates. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is our first glimpse of David? (1 S. 161-13.) 2. What was David's 
first great service to Israel? 3. Who became his devoted friend? 4, Why was 
Saul jealous of him? 5. What did Saul attempt to do to him? 6, How did 
David escape? 7. What kind of life did he live when obliged to flee from Saul ? 
8. How did David later spare Saul’s life? 9. What did David plan to do to 
honor God? 10. Why did he not carry out this plan? 11. How was he told 
that God accepted the will for the deed? 12. What does this incident teach us 
about the right way to bear disappointment ? 
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THE REIGN OF DAVID 


GOLDEN TEXT: I delight to do thy will, O my God. Psalm 40.8 ~ 


LESSON I Samuel 16 to 2 Samuel 24 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 24.3-10 


2 SAMUEL 7.18 Then David the king went in, and sat before Jehovah; 
and he said, Who am I, O Lord Jehovah, and what is my house, that thou 
hast brought me thus far? 19 And this was yet a small thing in thine eyes, 
O Lord Jehovah; but thou hast spoken also of thy servant’s house for a great 
while to come; and this foo after the manner of men, O Lord Jehovah! 
20 And what can David say more unto thee? for thou knowest thy servant, 
O Lord Jehovah. 21 For thy word’s sake, and according to thine own heart, 
hast thou wrought all this greatness, to make thy servant know it. 22 Where- 
fore thou art great, O Jehovah God: for there is none like thee, neither is 
there any God besides thee, according to all that we have heard with our ears. 
23 And what one nation in the earth is like thy people, even like Israel, whom 
God went to redeem unto himself for a people, and to make him a name, 
and to do great things for you, and terrible things for thy land, before thy 
people, whom thou redeemedst to thee out of Egypt, from the nations and 
their gods? 24 And thou didst establish to thyself thy people Israel to be a 
people unto thee for ever; and thou, Jehovah, becamest their God. 25 And 
now, O Jehovah God, the word that thou hast spoken concerning thy servant, 
and concerning his house, confirm thou it for ever, and do as thou hast spoken. 
26 And let thy name be magnified for ever, saying, Jehovah of hosts is God 
over Israel; and the house of thy servant David shall be established before 
thee. 

8.14 And Jehovah gave victory to David whithersoever he went. 

15 And David reigned over all Israel; and David executed justice and 
righteousness unto all his people. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. DAVID’S PLAN TO BUILD A TEMPLE NOT APPROVED BY GOD, 
1.1-7. In a time of peace from all his enemies round about David told the prophet 
Nathan of his great desire to erect a suitable building for the sacred ark, which 
was unworthily housed in the tabernacle while he himself dwelt in a palace of 
cedar. This plan seemed good to Nathan, but that night he was made aware 
that it did not meet God’s approval; David was not the man to build the temple 
nor was the time ripe for such a project. See 1 Kings 8.17. “A tent of God’s 
appointing was better than a temple of his (David’s) own inventing” (Matthew 
Henry). “Some day we shall understand that God has a reason in every No 
which he speaks through the slow movement of life. He would reveal it to 
us if we could hear it; but it is better not to pry into the mystery of his provi- 
dence. But the time will come, probably in this life—certainly in the next— 
when the word of the Lord will come to us; and from the eminence of the 
years we shall descry why he led us as he did” (Meyer). 

Il, DAVID’S SON SHALL BUILD THE TEMPLE AND DAVID’S 
HOUSE SHALL BE ESTABLISHED FOR EVER, 7.8-17._ Nathan was com- 
missioned to tell David that his past experiences of God’s care were an earnest 
of the future, that he should have a great name, that his son should build the 
temple, and his house and his kingdom should be made sure for ever. “If we 
consider how David’s dynasty really came to an end as a reigning family some 
five hundred years after, we see that the language addressed to him was not 
exhausted by the fortunes of his family. In the divine mind the prophecy reached 
forward to the time of Christ, and only in Christ was it fully verified. God’s 
words implied that it was in David’s line that the promise to Abraham was to 
th Reais thee and in thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed’ ” 

aikie). 

II, DAVID’S REACTION TO THE MESSAGE: HIS GRATITUDE 
TO GOD FOR HIS GREAT PROMISE, 7.18-22. One of the most remarkable 
things in the life story of David is the way in which he yielded to the guidance 
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and reproof of God’s prophets. The effect of Nathan’s prohibition aid his prom- 
ises of the continuation of his line was to send David to the place where he was 
wont to hold communion with God. “It was as one who was no stranger to the 
presence of God that he went in and sat before him. Men do not become 
pious in a crisis. They act then openly as they have all along been acting 
secretly. The habit of life, whether good or bad, is revealed involuntarily 
when unusual circumstances arise, as with David.” David’s disappointment 
over having his plans for the temple thwarted must have been keen, but he bore 
it nobly. And mingled with his sorrow was a great joy because of the promised 
blessing to his house. 

“Who am I, O Lord Jehovah, and what is my house, that thou hast brought 
me thus far?” humbly David cried. It was God who had been caring for him 
—to this belief David was true all his life. “And this was yet a small thing in 
thine eyes, O Lord Jehovah (so David prayed); but thou has spoken also of 
thy servant’s home for a great while to come; and this too after the manner 
of men, O Lord Jehovah!” “God has made it a law regulating men’s conduct, 
that kind intentions should be recognized and requited. But it was a sign of 
condescension that God should consider himself bound (“after the manner of men”) 
to reward David’s zeal by such proofs of regard and affection” (Dummelow). 
“David’s attitude of humble praise when Nathan predicted the perpetual dominion 
of his house, is typical of his temper at all such times. Instead of creating pride 
and vanity, as it would in a smaller, meaner soul, it crushes him to the dust, makes 
him feel his unworthiness, and melts his heart with sweet humility. Happiness 
should not separate the soul of man from God, if it be accepted humbly as 
from his loving hand and loving heart. It should make a man praise God 
for his goodness, and make him walk softly and gently all his days. Yet, 
how rare is this humble attitude of heart gratefully accepting the unmerited 
blessing and undeserved favor of God! Our common attitude is exactly the 
opposite. We do not cultivate the thankful heart” (Black). Words could not 
express David’s gratitude; he relied upon the knowledge that God knew what was 
in his heart. “For thy word’s say,’—to carry out the promise made to David 
through Samuel,—‘and according to thine own heart, hast thou wrought all this 
greatness, to make thy servant know it.” “David did not look back to the thought 
of the temple that he was never to be allowed to build, but upward to what he 
knew of the character and purpose of God. ‘According to thine own heart’—that 
is a phrase to remember when disappointment has overtaken us. Let us get 
back to what we know of the mind of God. He has no delight in thwarting 
us; rather does he mean his people to be glad. He does not wish to hinder 
the building of temples to his glory; only does he wish that those who build 
the temples all are men of clean hands and pure hearts. He does not wish 
to dampen endeavor, or to shut out from us prospects of happiness, but always 
beyond our own desires there is his desire that in our lives we should do his 
will and fulfil his purpose. So David, in what most men would have counted 
his defeat, looked up and was comforted” (R. Bruce Taylor). 

IV. THE MEANING OF THE DIVINE PLAN IN CALLING ISRAEL, 
7.23, 24. To make verse 23 intelligible the One Volume Commentary suggests 
that we must either, with the Septuagint Version, omit the words “for you,” or 
with Chronicles change “for thy land” into “drive out,” rendering it thus: “And 
to do great things and terrible, to drive out nations and their gods before thy 
people, which thou redeemedst to thee from Egypt.” “What nation on earth is 
like Israel whom God redeemed for a people unto himself for ever and to make 
him a name?” David questioned. “Where Israel erred was in thinking that God 
had chosen her, for her own sake, whereas he had chosen her to be a channel of 
blessing to the whole world.” 

V. DAVID~PRAYS THAT GOD’ WILL FULFIL HIS PROMISES, 
7.25, 26. “David's attitude was one of unwavering confidence and perfect satis- 
faction. There are times when we can say nothing, so full is our heart toward 
God. Then we recognize our own littleness and God’s unparalleled kindness; or we 
pray, turning God’s words back on himself: ‘Do as thou hast said’” (Meyer). 
“Our best prayers are but the request that God will do what he himself 
longs to do. It is a true humility which, while it recognizes the absence 
of any meritorious claim to such rich promises, accepts them none the less 
as true promises, finding the explanation of their exceeding richness in the 
greatness of him who made them” (Willoughby). 
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VI. THE CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF DAVID’S REIGN, 
8.14-18. David was successful in his long succession of contests with Israel’s 
foes—the Philistines, the Moabites, the king of Zobah, the Syrians, and the 
Edomites. The explanation of his success is given: Jehovah gave victory to 
David whithersoever he went. “And this was because he only went in the way 
of Jehovah’s direction. He looked upon the undertaking of these several tasks as 
being God’s immediate will for him. This postulated, the power of God followed 
in necessary sequence; and the glory of these accomplishments he thus accorded 
to him alone” (J. Stuart Holden). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


David went in and sat before Jehovah, 7.18. Sitting was the customary attitude 
of prayer in the Old Testament times. “Sitting is quite common in the Moham- 
medan ritual, and the Copts likewise sit upon the ground at prayer. In Scotland 
at the Reformation kneeling was given up in church worship that the practice 
might be removed as far as possible from that of the Roman Catholics.” 

Thou hast spoken of thy servant’s house for a great while to come, 7.19. To 
appreciate the value of this promise for the future, we must bear in mind the 
great insecurity of new dynasties in Eastern countries and the fearful tragedies 
that were often perpetrated to get rid of the old king’s family, and prepare the 
way for some ambitious and unscrupulous usurper. We hardly need to recall the 
tragic end of Saul, the base murder of Ishbosheth or the painful deaths of Asahel 
and Abner. We have but to think of what happened in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, from the death of its first king, Jeroboam, on to its final extinction. What 
an awful record the history of that kingdom presents of conspiracies, murders and 
massacres !—W. G, Blaikie. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What was the extent of the 
territory promised to the Iraelites? What had been gained during the times of 
Joshua and of the Judges? What did Saul do for his country? 

The Ancestry of David. David was the son of Jesse, the grandson of Obed, 
the great grandson of Ruth and Boaz. From his great grandmother Ruth, the 
Boabitess, and his ancestress Rahab of Jericho, there was alien blood in his veins. 

Various dates are assigned for the year of his birth. Keep in mind that he 
lived about one thousand years before Christ. 

The Anointing of David. When Samuel became convinced that Saul was 
not the man for the kingship of Israel he took steps to secure the right one to 
succeed him when the right time came. He went to Bethlehem and found him 
in David the shepherd lad, whom he anointed. 


He chose David also his servant, 

And took him from the sheepfolds: 

From following the ewes that have their young he brought him, 
To be the shepherd of Jacob his people and Israel his inheritance. 
So he was their shepherd according to the integrity of his heart, 
And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands.—Ps. 78. 70-72. 


David and Saul. Jonathan was present when David, the victorious champion 
of Israel against Goliath, was brought into King Saul’s presence. At once a 
beautiful friendship sprang up between the two noble young men. Dayvid’s victory 
over Goliath not only brought about the defeat of, the Philistines, and gained for 
David the friendship of Jonathan but secured for him a position at court, and his 
wise course afterwards brought him the approval and love of all the people. 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, became his wife, and thus he was raised to a position 
of prince of the royal family second in rank to that of Jonathan. As David’s 
popularity increased, Saul’s jealous hatred knew no bounds. He openly sought 
David’s life. David made his escape, and for many years lived the life of an 
outlaw. He was relentlessly pursued by Saul. For a time he found a hiding 
place in the cave of Adullam, and here he was joined by several hundred men 
of Judah. His magnaminity in sparing Saul, when he had the sleeping king in his 
power, is a beautiful episode in his harried life. 

Finally David joined forces with the Philistines, his country’s long-time enemies. 
Achish, King of Gath, welcomed him and gave him the town of Ziklag on the 
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edge of the desert south of Beersheba. From day to day valiant Israelites came 
to him at Ziklag, so we are told in Chronicles, until there was a great host with 
him. Then came the great battle of Gilboa between the Philistines and the 
Israelites in which Saul and Jonathan were slain, Saul by his own hand. Saul’s 
death made it safe for David to return to his own country. He settled in Hebron, 
and there the men of Judah anointed him king over their tribe. 

David Made King. For seven years and a half there was a dual kingdom, and 
there were constant feuds between the rival generals. David’s power continually 
increased, while that of Ishbosheth, Saul’s son and king of the Northern Tribes, 
who seems to have been only a tool in the hands of Abner, his general, decreased. 
When Abner was treacherously slain, Ishbosheth was not equal to maintaining his 
kingdom. Then Ishbosheth also was slain and all the tribes of Israel came to 
David at Hebron and anointed him their king. 

For David’s accomplishments during his reign, see The Topic for Young People 
and Adults. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


_ Bethlehem is six miles south of Jerusalem. A short distance from the city 
is the traditional place where Jacob buried Rachel. In the fields of Boaz near 
Bethlehem Ruth gleaned behind the reapers. Here David was born and here he 
was anointed by Samuel. 

The stronghold of Jebus David took from the Philistines and made it his capital. 
It was thenceforth known as Mount Zion, the City of David, or Jerusalem. On 
the Tell-el-Amarna tablets it is called Uru-Salim, and it is therefore thought that 
Jerusalem was the restoration of its ancient name. Jerusalem was situated half- 
way between Hebron, the former capital of Judah, and Shechem, the former capi- 
tal of Israel, and it commanded the highway north and south. On three sides its 
walls were so precipitous as to be considered impregnable: David further 
strengthened the city by building around it a new wall. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The great war has made clear to us what a force patriotism is—perhaps the most 
universally powerful force in the world. We who are interested in the religious 
education of children need to reckon with this force, to purge it of narrowness, of 
self-seeking, of unthinking loyalty, and interpret it as devotion to the welfare of all, 
which means making the most of oneself, so that one may serve. We are seeing 
that patriotism without Christian ideals is anything but ennobling. Think of our 
responsibility, religious educators—to read into patriotism the highest laws of the 
God of nations——Frances Weld Danielson. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
WHAT DAVID ACHIEVED FOR ISRAEL 


Beginning the Lesson. “Now it was in the heart of David my father, to 
build a house for the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel,” said Solomon in his 
address to the people upon the dedication of the temple which he himself had built. 
“But Jehovah said unto David my father, Whereas it was in thy heart to build 
a house for my name, thou didst well that it was in thy heart; nevertheless thou 
shalt not build the house.” It is a comforting thought what “Good but wished 
with God is done.” David was not permitted to build the temple, but his great 
desire to thus honor God was counted to him for righteousness. 


“Tt is well to know that attempted things, 
Are counted and crowned by the King of Kings.” 

“How many unfulfilled desires and unsuccessful efforts there are even in honest 
and earnest lives!” exclaims Dr. Thomas S. Hastings. “Yet the desire and the 
effort count. That is the lesson for us. The Lord accepts and honors them, that 
is a comfort. Spiritual and mental scheming, dreaming, or castle-building are not 
the things which God accepts. Plans and schemes count for little. It was not what 
was in David’s mind, but only what was in his heart, which God accepted and com- 
mended. We are so often prevented from doing what we had set our hearts upon 
doing that it is a blessed comfort to know that our Father considers our hearts more 
than our hands. As Lowell says, ‘Not failure, but low aim, is crime.’ We are 
hampered and hindered and prevented as to what our hearts impel us to do. We 
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do so little compared to what we mean to do. Browning says, ‘What hand and 
brain were ever paired?’ and we might say, ‘What heart and brain were ever 
paired?’ Let us take comfort in the thought that God knows our hearts and 
counts our desires as more and better than our deeds.” 

Nowhere does David appear to better advantage than in his acceptance of God’s 
refusal. “Do all that is in thy heart, for God is with thee,” Nathan the prophet 
told him when David consulted him about building the temple. But Nathan’s next 
word to him was, “Thus saith Jehovah, Thou shalt not build me a house to dwell 
in.” One who has long cherished a plan that seems fraught only with good for 
others, and then has had his plan thwarted, knows something of the bitterness of 
David’s disappointment, a disappointment all the keener because he had first been 
encouraged to believe that God was with him in his purpose. David did not rebel. 
“He went and sat before Jehovah” and talked with him as a child would talk with 
an earthly father. He believed in God’s wisdom and goodness and promises. His 
prayer was full of gratitude to God for his past goodness to him, and of exultant 
faith in his promises of greater kindnesses yet to come. 

Lessons from Browning and Carlyle. Browning preaches that purpose is more 
than accomplishment. 

What stops my despair? 
This! ’Tis not what man Does which exalts, 
But what man Would Do! 
And again he says: 
The beginning shall suffice; 
The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life. 
And his philosophy he again voices :— 
Aspire, break bounds. [I say, 
Endeavor to be good, and better still, 
And best. Success is naught, endeavor’s all. 


Very different is Carlyle’s message. “Know what thou canst work at, and work 
at it like a Hercules,” is his counsel. He has no patience with those who work 
and fail. “Every noble work is at first ‘Impossible,’ he declares. It is his trumpet 
call that we must not weakly wish, but what we aspire to be, we must be: he 
judges man by what he actually accomplishes, not by what he aspires to accom- 
plish. 

We need both Browning’s and Carlyle’s philosophy of life: Browning’s to 
comfort and encourage us, to make us judge ourselves and others somewhat as God 
judges; Carlyle’s to prevent our mistaking a feeble wish for a real purpose, and to 
stimulate us to be and to do all that we may become and accomplish. 

David Made Jerusalem the Capital. “If David’s successfully-conducted war 
of deliverance against the Philistines was the first jewel that he set in his newly 
acquired royal crown, Jerusalem, now the royal city of David, was the second.” 
See The Geographical Background. “Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion, the 
city of the great King, the joy of the whole earth!” Solomon built the temple, but 
David chose the royal city and made it the center of the national and the religious 
life by erecting the royal palace of stone and cedar, by planning for the house of 
God, and by bringing into the city the sacred ark. 

David’s Enlargement of the Realm. David’s history fills a larger space in 
Hebrew annals than that of any other save only Moses and Christ. Later genera- 
tions looked back to him as the model king. His reign was characterized by 
warfare from beginning to end. By conquest he extended his empire from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, making the Philistines on the west and the 
Edomites, Moabites, and others on the east of the Jordan, pay tribute to him. Even 
the king of Hamath on the Orontes sent him presents. Toward the north his rule 
extended as far as the Lebanons. On the northwest King Hiram of Tyre con- 
cluded with him a friendly alliance. On the south was the desert. 

David’s Contribution to the Temple and its Services. Solomon had the 
privilege of building God’s house, but it was David who projected it, who trans- 
mitted the plans for the building in all its details, and who amassed materials and 
treasures for it. And David arranged the song and music for the temple services. 
There were four thousand Levites in the orchestra and there was a choir directed 
by two hundred and eighty leaders. Many of the Psalms indicate that they were 
written for an orchestra and a choir. David himself was a harpist and the “secret 
singer of Israel.” His skill in music is recorded in Amos 6.5. His connection with 
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the Psalter was so taken for granted in later days that by many it was all ascribed 
to him. Some seventy-five of the Psalms in the Authorized Version bear the head- 
ing of “A Psalm of David,” but these headings were not parts of the poems them- 
selves but were added by a later hand. Many of the Psalms befit special occasions 
in David's career, and were undoubtedly written by him. 

David a Man after God’s Own Heart. The man after God’s own heart 
(1 S. 13.14) fell into sin, grievous, inexcusable sin that brought reproach upon 
his name. Presuming upon his position as king, he took the wife of Uriah who 
was at the front fighting the battles of his country, and then he accomplished the 
death of his general by sending him into the thick of the battle where death was 
assured. The prophet Nathan brought home his sin to the king by a beautiful 
parable with his solemn pronouncement, “Thou art the man.” At once David con- 
fessed his sin and prayed for forgiveness. Although he knew that God forgave 
him, he seems never to have forgiven himself, and when Shimei cursed him, and 
Absalom turned against him, he felt that he justly deserved it all. Other faults 
he had. He Jost his temper with Nabal, he feigned madness, he betook himself 
to the Philistines, his country’s enemies, he numbered Israel contrary to God’s 
command, etc. But after all, as Dr. A. C. Dixon aptly says, the sin in the life of 
David is only the eddy near the shore, while the great current of his character 
is running in the right direction. 

“T judge a man,” Dr. John A. Hutton writes, “not by what he has done, but 
by what he thinks of himself when he has done it; not by his actions, but by his 
reactions. Not by what the world sees, but by what the Eye which sees everything 
can see, must we form our judgments; in short, we cannot judge. Yes; the thing 
that made David a man after God’s own heart, was surely just this, that he could not 
do wrong with ease, that he could not do a bad thing and then go about as though 
he had not done it; that on the contrary he had something within himself of such 
a kind that suddenly it would take hold of him in the midst of his pride, and dash 
him to the ground, and trample upon him, until, lying in the dust, he cried out 
Ss proretycncss from Someone whom his unhappy soul discerned as his rightful 

ord. 

David’s Place in Jewish History. David is unquestionably the hero of the 
Jews through many of their centuries. No priest, prophet, or other king stands 
at his side in the love, the memory, and the hopes of Israel. No study of Israel’s 
history and religion is complete without a knowledge of his services and his 
character. 

The idealization of David by later generations makes imperative the most 
accurate account of David’s actual services in the development of Israel’s religion. 
David’s name is attached to seventy-five of the psalms. Jerusalem is the City 
of David for the preexilic prophets, Isaiah 22.9; the throne of Judah is David’s 
throne, Jeremiah 13.13; Jehovah saves Jerusalem from the Assyrians for David’s 
sake, Isaiah 37.35. David is preéminently the ‘Man of God” in postexilic times, 
Nehemiah 12.24. But, more than all, when the exilic and postexilic prophets began 
to predict the coming of an ideal social order in Israel, David’s reign in the far 
past was thought to be so brilliant that it seemed sufficient, in order to characterize 
the glory of the coming age, to assert that future sovereigns would rule in the 
spirit of this great king. Examine Jeremiah 30.9, Ezekiel 34.23, and 37.24, Psalms 
132 and 17. These are characteristic expectations of the Messianic age. 

What gave David this unique place in the thought of subsequent generations? 
It was not the perfection of his character. His faults were recorded in the early 
histories, and if the late historians, like the author of Chronicles, choose to ignore 
the king’s moral weakness, the reason is found in their effort to make clear the 
great political and religious services which he rendered to Israel. It was the extent 
and strength of David’s sovereignty which appealed to later centuries. David was 
Israel’s first real king. Saul was a Benjamite and never had the full allegiance 
of the clansmen of David in southern Palestine. David, through his power to 
command the loyalty of men like Joab and Hushai, through his own military leader- 
ship, and through his deeply religious nature, brought the jealous tribes as nearly 
into a nation as could be done. Then, too, he broke the power of the Philistines 
who had menaced Israel for at least three generations, and reduced the last 
Canaanitish strongholds. It was this service to united Israel, and the additional 
fact that David belonged to Judah, from which territory all the late Jewish litera- 
ture comes, which gave David his idealized place in his people’s history.—Dr. 
John Bayne Ashcham, in The Religion of Israel. 
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Lessons from the Life of David. David during his days of outlawry pos- 
sessed the same qualities and the same military genius which Israel honored in 
him after the coronation. Yet had he died in those earlier years we would not 
now study him. It was the cause which conferred upon him the greatness which 
the world knows. Yet David was not without a cause in his obscurer years. 
Even then he was looking to become the savior of Israel. It was the religious 
devotion of David which led to his coronation. It ever takes a cause to confer 
immortality. Life ever is mediocre without a cause to give greatness and grandeur. 
The great cause is ever at hand. To promote a better civilization is a social task 
of magnificent proportions. Yet it is primarily an individual’s task. To live 
unselfishly, to promote the common good, to cherish the codperative spirit and to 
practice it to the utmost of one’s ability is the work of individuals, but it is not 
merely the affair of isolated lives. It is a social task of preéminent worth. 

It is not enough, however, to have a cause. One must have the consciousness that 
God has commissioned the enterprise. “It was Jehovah who chose me to appoint 
me prince over Israel.” Blessed is that man who holds the clear conviction that 
God has chosen his task for him. How infrequently is this the case! The 
preacher is expected to believe sincerely that he has been commissioned with a 
divine message which the world needs. Do the teacher, the physician, the farmer, 
and the merchant feel the same about their callings? As long as men and women 
choose careers for the fame or wealth to be had in them, so long will they be 
unable to claim God’s commission. Yet his commission is absolutely indispensable 
to any genuine success. It matters not how valiantly we strive without God’s 
appointment. We arrive nowhere—Dr. John Bayne Ascham, in The Religion 
of Israel. 

For Discussion. It pleased God, in infinite love, to make David pass through 
a long time of hard discipline and salutary training for the office to which he was 
to be raised. We do not need to illustrate the benefits that arise from a man bear- 
ing the yoke in his youth. What story is more constantly repeated than, on the 
one hand, that of the young man succeeding to a fortune in early life, learning 
every wretched habit of indolence and self-indulgence, and after a miserable life 
sinking into a dishonest grave? And on the other hand, how often do we find, 
in the biography of the men who have been an honor to their race, that their 
early life was spent amid struggles and acts of self-denial that seem hardly 
credible, but out of which came their resolute character and grand conquering 
power ?—W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What part in our dreams have our waking thoughts? 2. What is wisdom? 
3. What sort of wisdom was Solomon’s? 4. What does Jas. 1.5 say about the 
source of wisdom? 5. What is the highest wisdom? 6. If all our national leaders 
were wise men, what measures would they put through? 7. For what is Solomon 
famous? 8. Is there any indication that Solomon was loved by his subjects? 
9. Was Israel prosperous under Solomon? 10. What was Solomon’s foreign policy? 
11, Compare David and Solomon as to their friendships. 12. As to their religious 
zeal. 13. As to their uplift of their people. 14. As to their purpose in the temple 
building. 15. As to what they accomplished for their kingdom. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
DAVID A CHARACTER 51 UD, 


Beginning the Lesson. Who will tell the story of David the shepherd lad 
and how he was anointed by Samuel to succeed Saul? There is a beautiful Psalm 
which David wrote which we call the Shepherd Psalm; let us repeat it in concert. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, in writing The Story of the Psalms, says of David the 
shepherd lad: “David had very little of what we should call luxury, or abundance, 
or even comfort, in his early life. Plain fare, a lowly couch, the simplest pleasures ; 
but he was satisfied. He felt his soul restored and enriched by the green pastures 
and the still waters. He knew that God would never fail to provide him with such 
things as he really needed. It would be well for us, amid the complexity and 
anxiety of our modern life, if we could catch something of his spirit. For the 
most part, our distress, our proverty, our carking care come, not from the smallness 
of our provisions, but from the largeness of our pampered desires. We are afraid 
that we shall not always have cake, and so we forget that God has promised that his 
children shall not lack bread.” 
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Did David become king as soon as he was anointed? David became king through 
the call of God, but he had to wait long for his throne and won it only after 
great hardships. What great victory for his country did he win which brought 
him to the attention of Saul? At court he won the love of Jonathan, Saul’s son, 
and of all the people, and Saul became very jealous of him. Why did David have 
to flee from Saul? What sort of life did he live for many years? On Saul’s 
death in battle the tribe of Judah made David their king, but the Northern tribes 
chose Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, for their king. When the latter was murdered by one 
of his men, David was made king over all Israel, 

David Could Wait God’s Time. When the poet Alfred de Musset was a very 
small lad he was made happy by a pair of bright red shoes. He was prepared for 
a walk by his nurse, and he became very impatient because she, too, was not ready 
to start at once. Loudly he called to her: 
“Hurry! hurry! I want to start. My shoes 
will be too old!” Do you know anyone like 
that little boy? oy 

“People are always talking about persever- y 
ance, and courage and fortitude; but patience 
is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude— 
and the rarest, too,” thinks Ruskin. “I know 
twenty persevering girls for one patient one; 
but it is only that twenty-first who can do 
her work, out and out, and enjoy it. For 
patience lies at the root of all pleasure, as well 
as of all powers. Hope herself ceases to be 
happiness, when Impatience companions her.” 

King David’s Great Desire. According to 
the old story, our own Queen Mary is reported 
to have said to her courtiers that after her 
death they would find the word Calais graven 
upon her heart—so long had she brooded upon 
the loss of that French sea-coast town. Had 
you examined King David’s heart you would 
have found graven upon it the picture of a 
temple. That temple had been David’s dream. 
In vision he had for years seen it crowning the 
crest of Zion. Night and day he thought upon 
it, planned for it, worked for it. It was his 
great, his supreme, his all-absorbing ambition al 
to build a house for God. Every other aim was .-%" 
subordinate to this. No doubt David was’ 
anxious to make Israel strong, to subdue her 
enemies, to extend her dominions. But over Statue of David in the Park at 
and above everything else he was anxious to Viborg, Finland 
build a house for God. It is Plutarch who says 
of the Roman Cato that he was so possessed by the conviction that there could 
be neither peace nor safety for Rome so long as Carthage remained in strength, 
that he never made a speech in the Roman senate without concluding with this 
sentence, “Delenda est Carthago”—Carthage must be destroyed. And in much the 
same way David never let a day pass without saying to his soul, “God’s house 
must be built. It is not fit that I should dwell in a house of cedar while the ark 
of God dwelleth within curtains.” Every day of his long reign David said some 
such word as that to his soul. The temple was in his heart—Dr. J. D. Jones, in 
The Gospel of Grace. : : 

The Disparity. There should not be such disparity, David thought, between 
his manner of living and the manner in which the ark, God’s symbol, was housed. 
Is not this the underlying principle of all right living, that there should be no 
such disparity between what we lavish on ourselves and what we give to God? 
Jesus sat over against the treasury and watched the givers, and perceived that the 
widow who cast in her two mites gave more than all the rest, for she gave all that 
she had. It is not the amount that we give, but the amount that we have left, 
which determines the generosity of our giving. ; 

The Russian writer, Turgeneff, says in one of his works: “If a man praise 
the rich Rothschild in my presence, who from his enormous income gives thou- 
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sands for the education of poor children, for the hospitals of the sick, for the 
care of old people—I am touched and I praise him. But while I praise him, there 
comes involuntarily into my mind the thought of a poor Russian peasants family 
who took a poor orphan into their wretched hut. ‘We will take Kathe,” said 
the wife, ‘even though it costs us our last groschen; we shall not even have salt 
with which to salt our soup.’ ‘Well, then,’ replied the peasant, her husband, ‘we 
will eat it without salt.’ Up to this peasant, Rothschild does not. reach.” 

David as King. David was a strong ruler: he put down the Philistines, crushed 
rebellion, compelled the people to obey. He was a deeply religious man, rendering 
open and enthusiastic honor to God. He sinned, but unlike Saul, he was penitent. 
He was generous to friends and to enemies, lavishing kindness upon both. He was 
tactful in managing other men, knowing how to bear and be patient for the 
sake of the best interests of the nation. He ruled with a strength that was 
softened by kindness and mercy, and a piety that was sincere. And therefore the 
people respected and loved him, and his nation reached a unity and strength it 
had never before possessed. ; 

The Main Secrets of David’s Success. David’s name was handed down in 
human history as that of the greatest king that Israel ever had. He never could 
have brought this about but for the fact that he had in his heart faith and hope 
and love towards God and towards his fellow men. He was a man of deep and 
genuine piety. 

When William IV of England passed away there was a young girl of sixteen 
named Victoria who was spending the night in Kensington Palace. Word 
was suddenly brought to her that the King was dead and that she was Queen 
of England. She immediately fell upon her knees imploring divine help and 
guidance in the discharge of the high duties which had been thrust upon her. 
May it not be that this was one secret of her beneficent reign which lasted for 
more than sixty years? The rulers who begin the ascent of their thrones upon 
their knees rise high because their eyes are upon that Great White Throne which 
is the final seat of all authority and of all blessing. 

Here then were the leading traits in that young man who became king. In his 
early life when he was nothing but a shepherd boy he showed fidelity in the 
ordinary duties of every-day life. He showed courage and high resolve in the 
presence of danger. He had a fine capacity for joyous and enduring friendship 
with his brother men. He was great-hearted and magnanimous to his foes, even 
when he had them utterly in his power. He was a man of simple, genuine faith 
in the living God. 

Whether you are living in Palestine or in Connecticut, in the tenth century before 
Christ or in the twentieth century after, are not these the qualities which are sure 
to be crowned? Are not these the traits which make any man kingly in his bearing 
and in the whole content of his inner life? 

Set your heart upon those traits and make them you own! Fight the good fight! 
Keep your faith! Finish your course with honor and you will find at the end of 
it laid up for you a crown of righteousness, which God gives to every man who 
serves him aright—Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, in Five Young Men. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


Though thy name be borne abroad, 
Like wing’d seed, from shore to shore, 
What thou art before thy God, 
That thou art, and nothing more—Eleanor E. Donnelly. 


Circumstances are beyond the control of man, but his conduct is in his own 
power.—Disraeli. 


If naught but purpose in thy power, 
Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed—Young. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. For whose sake did Solomon ask for wisdom? 2. What power did he hope 
to obtain through the gift of wisdom? 3. What is said about Solomon’s wisdom 
in I K. 4.29-34? 4. If you were told to ask what you wanted, what would you 
answer? 5. Do you have an opportunity of making a choice similar to that of 
Solomon? 6. What was the great event of Solomon’s reign? 7. Tell the story 


of the visit of Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. 8. Contrast Solomon at the 
beginning and at the end of his reign. 
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THE REIGN OF SOLOMON 


GOLDEN TEXT: The fear of Jehovah is 
the beginning of knowledge. Proverbs 1.7 


LESSON 1 Kings, Chapters 3 to 11; 2 Chronicles, Chapter 1 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 45.1-7 


2 CHRONICLES 1.7 In that night did God appear unto Solomon, and 
said unto him, Ask what I shall give thee. 8 And Solomon said unto God, 
Thou hast showed great lovingkindness unto David my father, and hast made 
me king in his stead. g Now, O Jehovah God, let thy promise unto David 
my father be established; for thou hast made me king over a people like the 
dust of the earth in multitude. 10 Give me now wisdom and knowledge, that 
I may go out and come in before this people; for who can judge this thy 
people, that is so great? 11 And God said to Solomon, Because this was in 
thy heart, and thou hast not asked riches, wealth, or honor, nor the life 
of them that hate thee, neither yet hast asked long life; but hast asked wisdom 
and knowledge for thyself, that thou mayest judge my people, over whom 
I have made thee king: 12 wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee; and 
I will give thee riches, and wealth, and honor, such as none of the kings have 
nt that have been before thee; neither shall there any after thee have the 
ike. 

i KINGS 11.6 And Solomon did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah, and went not fully after Jehovah, as did David his father. 7 Then 
did Solomon build a high place for Chemosh the abomination of Moab, in 
the mount that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech the abomination of the 
children of Ammon. 8 And so did he for all his foreign wives, who burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their gods. 

9 And Jehovah was angry with Solomon, because his heart was turned 
away from Jehovah, the God of Israel, who had appeared unto him twice, 
to and had commanded him concerning this thing, that he should not go 
after other gods: but he kept not that which Jehovah commanded. 11 Where- 
fore Jehovah said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done of thee, and 
thou hast not kept my covenant and my statutes, which I have commanded 
thee, I will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


SOLOMON: (ERUS bh IN GODS HIS “PRAYER FOR WISDOM: 
2 Ch. 1.7-12. The night of the sacrifices at Gibeon (see The Historical Back- 
ground) God appeared to Solomon in a dream and said, “Ask what I shall give 
thee.” 

“Choose well; your choice is 
Brief and yet endless” (Goethe). 

Solomon first spoke of his own ascent to the throne of Israel as a great kindness 
shown to his father David; compare 1 K. 1.48. He besought God to let his promise 
unto David be established, “for thou hast made me king over a people like the dust 
of the earth in multitude.” This oriental hyperbole seems a reference to the promise 
made to Abraham in our first lesson of the year. 

Then Solomon made his famous choice: “Give me now wisdom and knowledge, 
that I may go out and come in before this people; for who can judge this thy people 
that is so great?” “To go out and come in before a people” was a proverbial 
expression meaning to conduct public or military affairs. “Happy the land whose 
ruler deems it his highest function to administer justice! Solomon in his 
dream doubtless expressed his waking and deliberate wish. He had wisdom 
enough to make him wish for more’ (Wood). “Solomon’s prayer exhibits a 
strong sense of responsibility and a conviction that high position involves cor- 
responding duties; a consciousness that truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
are not always easy to distinguish (1 K. 1.9) ; and that such gifts are derived from 
God, who bestows them in answer to prayer’ (Dummelow). “Although Solomon’s 
choice was made in a dream we must regard it as springing from his will in some 
degree, and therefore as indicative of his moral character. Aristotle says, ‘The 
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dreams of good men are better than those of ordinary persons,’ and it seems 
certain that the will is often only partially suspended, even in our natural sleep.’ 

The answer that came to Solomon was that his prayer had pleased God, and 
because he had not asked for riches or honor or the life of his enemies or long 
life, but had asked for wisdom and knowledge for the sake of judging the people 
aright, he should have his wish, wisdom and knowledge would be granted him, 
and in addition such wealth and honor as had been the portion of no king 
before him and should not be of any king after him. See 1 K. 4.29-34. “His 
wisdom was not necessarily of that character which is suggested by the term 
today; the absence of moral and spiritual perception was not incompatible with it. 
At this period the designation ‘wise’ was used in an exceedingly restricted sense; 
it was applicable to the woman of Tekoah, whose services Joab solicited to gain 
David’s consent to Absalom’s recall. Subtle, cunning, keen to perceive that which 
is not at first apparent, is its meaning. The best illustrations are the stories 
which are told respecting Solomon, as examples of his remarkable wisdom.” 
See 1 K. 3.16-28. In token of his gratitude, Solomon seems to have returned to 
Jerusalem and there offered burnt offerings and peace offerings. 

II. SOLOMON’S DENIAL OF GOD, HIS SINS, 1 Kings 11.6-8. There 
was a condition to the promise of a long life—“If thou wilt walk in my ways, 
to keep my statutes and my commandments,’ 1 K. 1.14, and Solomon did not 
fulfil the condition. He was probably not over sixty at his death. How he 
failed is told in our second selection, from the eleventh chapter of First Kings. 

Solomon was not true to Jehovah as David his father had been. He built 
an altar upon the hill before, that is east of, Jerusalem, probably the Mount of 
Olives, to Chemosh, the national god of Moab, and for the god Molech, the 
national god of the Ammonites, that his foreign wives might worship their gods. 
His exalted position was too great for his wisdom—it put too great a strain upon 
it. Autocratic power, the opportunity for self-aggrandizement and self-gratifica- 
tion, was his undoing. “As his earthly glory grew, the glory of the spiritual 
world faded. Alas! this is one temptation of all lives that have any measure 
of success, one that has to be watched and resisted in all its subtlety and per- 
sistence. How many who grow wealthy or powerful or famous, even though 
servants of Christ, give way before the temptations which thus assail them! 
Rare are the souls which can preserve the pure intent, the humble spirit, the 
profound reverence of their earlier years. Black is the tragedy when Wis- 
dom is slain by Success” (Mackenzie). 

II, CONSEQUENCES OF SOLOMON’S SINS, 1 Kings 11.9-11. “I will 
surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant”: this was 
the result of Solomon’s sins. On his death the glory of his kingdom had 
departed, and it fell prey to dissensions which led to the division of the king- 
dom. “It is the duty of nations as well as men to own their dependence on 
the overruling power of God, to confess their sins and transgressions in 
humble sorrow, yet with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead 
to mercy and pardon; and to recognize the sublime truth announced in Holy 


Scriptures and proven by all history that those nations only are blessed 
whose God is the Lord” (Lincoln). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


In that night did God appear unto Solomon, 2 Ch. 1.7. “Among primitive 
peoples generally the dream is looked upon as a true way for the deity to reveal 
his will. Among the Babylonians and Egyptians it was a common practice to 
seek answers to prayers by sleeping in a temple. The process was as follows: 
The worshipper entered the sanctuary, stated his request to the deity before whose 
altar he stood, and prayed that his request might be granted; then the inquirer 
passed the night at the sanctuary and received any dream which came to him bear- 
ing upon his request as the deity’s answer to his prayer.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Who was the first king of 
Israel? Who anointed him and under what circumstances? Who was the second 
king of Israel? In round numbers, what is the date of his reign? 

The Anointing of Solomon. When David had become old and feeble the 
question of his successor was still undecided. Neither precedent nor law was 
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firmly established which would settle the question. Saul and David had been 
elected by the people. The law of primogeniture would give the throne to 
Adonijah (for the two older sons, Ammon and Absalom, were dead), and it 
seems from Adonijah’s words in 1 K. 2.15 that the people had looked upon him 
as the rightful heir. David, on the other hand, claimed the right to choose his 
successor. He had promised his wife Bathsheba that their son Solomon should 
reign in his stead. Adonijah made an attempt to have himself crowned. He 
gave a great feast at En-rogel, at which his followers shouted, “God save King 
Adonijah!” David realized that prompt measures must be taken to assure the 
throne to Solomon, and he gave explicit directions for Solomon’s immediate 
installation. His orders were carried out: the trumpet-blast pealed forth the 
proclamation to the assembled troops, who shouted back, “Long live King 
Solomon!” and all the people came back to the palace rejoicing. Adonijah fled 
for refuge to the sanctuary and sent word to Solomon on the royal throne that 
he would not leave his position by the altar till Solomon swore to spare him. 
Solomon magnanimously promised that as long as Adonijah behaved worthily, 
he should not be put to death. Adonijah came and bowed himself humbly before 
his young brother, hailing him as king. 

Full of days, riches and honor, David slept with his father in the City of David, 
and Solomon his son reigned in his stead. This was about the year 970 B.C. 

King Solomon’s First Representative Assembly. This was the gathering 
at Gihon, which forms part of our lesson today. The account in 2 Chronicles is 
a repetition, with some omissions and additions, of 1 Kings 3.5-14. Evidently 
Solomon inaugurated his reign by a great ceremony comparable to a coronation 
service. It was held at Gibeon, whither Solomon went to sacrifice, for that was 
the great high place. The Hebrew word for high place means a Canaanitish 
sacred spot, or place for sacrifice, located upon a hill-top near a town or village. 
The Israelites consecrated such “high places” to the worship of Jehovah. The 
law of Dt. 12.10-14 forbade the worship at such places, and restricted the worship 
to a single sanctu- 
ary, but worship at 
high places was 
practiced until the 
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in front of it stood 
the brazen altar for 
sacrifices. Upon 
that altar Solomon offered a thousand burnt offerings. It was a great assembly 
and therefore the large number of animals sacrificed (which served not only as 
an offering to God but also as food for the people) ; moreover, Solomon wished 
to display his royal munificence. 

Solomon’s Temple. As the day when the ark was brought to Jerusalem 
was the greatest day in David’s reign, so was the dedication of the temple the 
culminating glory of Solomon’s. On Mount Moriah, the hill in Jerusalem having 
the Valley of the Kidron on the east and the Tyropcean Valley on the west, an 
ample space for the temple was made by building up vast substructures (portions 
of which are still standing today) and filling in the deep inequalities with “hewed 
stones.” Here, on the rock now crowned by the Mosque of Omar, the temple was 
erected. It was begun in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign and completed in 
the eleventh year. : ‘ 

Solomon’s Commerce and Foreign Alliances. “Solomon’s defensive policy 
was supplemented by diplomacy,” writes Professor Kent in his History of the 
Hebrew People. “Alliances, far more than conquests, were conducive to the 
realization of his ambitions; accordingly, the friendly relations which had existed 
between Hiram of Tyre and David of Israel were cemented even more closely 
by his son. The Israelites had for barter the grain and wool which their trading 
neighbors needed; the Phcenicians, on the other hand, were in possession of the arts 
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and products of that ancient civilization with which the Hebrews were still 
unfamiliar, and which was absolutely essential to the carrying out of Solomon’s 
building enterprises; consequently, the alliance was commercial in its nature and 
mutually profitable to both people.” 

Solomon’s Glory. “Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these,” said Jesus as he pointed to the lilies of the field. The anemones are 
the “lilies of the field” in Palestine, and I was told there that the common name 
for these flowers is “the king lilies.’ How fitting it was that Jesus should 
compare the array of Solomon to that of “the king lily’! Perhaps it is this 
comparison which leads us to think more often of Solomon’s glory than of any- 
thing else connected with Solomon, than even of his far-famed wisdom. 

The contrast between the life of King Saul and King Solomon is startling. 
Saul was king of a nation of peasants; Gibeah, his capital, seems to have been 
but an ordinary village; in his dwelling-house he lived very simply; he himself 
was rude and superstitious. Solomon was king of a great nation; Jerusalem, his 
capital, was a walled citadel; in a -magnificent palace he lived sumptuously, a 
typical oriental monarch. Only fifty years after Saul’s death, Solomon’s glory 
was the wonder of other eastern nations. What would Saul, fresh from his 
father’s farm, have thought of Solomon’s magnificent royal state? 

Sowing Seeds of Discord. Consider what effect Solomon’s absolutism would 
have upon the Hebrews as you know them under the Judges, and Saul and 
David. Weigh also the resentment which his ignoring of tribal organization in 
his division of the land into tax districts, and his appointment of provincial 
governors, would awaken in Israel. His policy was nothing less than an economic, 
political, and social revolution. Consider, too, what this forced labor meant to 
a free people. He reduced one hundred and sixty thousand Canaanites to slavery, 
sent thirty thousand of his brethren to toil in the Lebanons, and sent other multi- 
tudes to labor in the quarries and upon his prolonged building enterprises. There 
were no doubt certain benefits under his despotism. The land was at peace; times 
were good; people were better housed and fed; the mental life of the people was 
expanding; the people were learning new trades. But in spite of all outward 
conditions, there were being fashioned elements which would rend the kingdom. 
—Dr. John Bayne Ascham, in The Religion of Israel. 

Solomon’s Religion. Solomon, like David and Saul, believed his kingship to 
be the gift of Jehovah. At the threshold of his career he sought the help of 
the Deity of his fathers. Yet it is to be noted that no prophet stood at the 
side of Solomon. Saul had his Samuel and David his Nathan, but none of the 
prophetic order appears to have counseled Solomon concerning Jehovah’s will. 
Solomon did little to advance the religion of his people. His temple, indeed, in 
later times played a significant part in the religion of Israel, but in his own day 
it meant no enrichment of the nation’s life. On the contrary, the introduction of 
symbolism into the temple and the high places of foreign gods into Jerusalem was 
a distinct retrogression in Israel’s world-mission. Solomon’s fame has little 
worthy basis for its support. His great enterprises dazzle the people of his 
times, and later ages, uncritical in method, forgot the meagerness of his services 
in the uplift of his people and adorned his memory with fanciful pictures of great- 
ness.—Dr, John Bayne Ascham, in The Religion of Israel. 

Solomon’s Downfall. Solomon’s last years were a contradiction of his first 
years. His “enthusiasm for humanity,” when he prayed for wisdom to rule his 
people wisely, “was supplanted by enthusiasm for money,” and it came to pass, 
when he was old, that his wives turned away his heart after other gods, 1 K. 11.4. 

“Hated by his people for the heavy burden of taxation which he was forced 
to lay upon them for the support of his costly household, turned hither and thither 
by wives who neither understood his wisdom nor cared for his greatness, but only 
for his gold, worshipping at the shrines of a hundred gods, in none of which 
he believed—what an old age is this! It is the very mockery of greatness, the 
supreme irony of fate, that the hoary head of the wisest of monarchs should be 
crowned by his own hands with the cap of a fool. And all this because he did 
not understand that to guide one’s own life is a harder and more perilous task 
than to rule a kingdom.” ‘ 

The Books of Kings. First and Second Kings are thus called because they 
cover that part of Israel’s history in which the kings reigned. They mention 
all the kings save Saul. The close connection of the four books of Samuel and 
Kings is shown by the title given them in the Septuagint Version—‘“The First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Books of the Kingdom.” 
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First Kings. First Kings takes up the history where Second Samuel leaves it. 


It begins with David in his feeble old age, records the splendor of Solomon’s 
reign, and continues the 


history of the two king- 
doms which arose on 
Solomon’s death as far 
as Jehoshaphat’s reign in 
Judah and Ahaziah’s reign 
Israel. Its chief heroesgZ 
are King Solomon and p= 
the Prophet Elijah. = 
The Books of Chron- 
icles. The Septuagint |S€ 
Version calls these books =) 
“The Things Omitted.” }=x5< 


Jerusalem, as well as a = 

repetition, often with ad- One of the “Pools of Solomon’ 

ditional facts and obser- 

vations, of portions of those books. The Syriac title is “The Book of the Trans- 
actions of the Kings of Judah”: after the division of the Kingdom only the 
record of Judah is given. It is noteworthy that Chronicles omits David’s sins 
against Uriah, Absalom’s sins and rebellion, the intrigues which secured the 
throne for Solomon, and Solomon’s foreign marriages and idolatries: the Chron- 
icler would not repeat the sins of the House of David. 

The viewpoints of the writers of Kings and Chronicles are different. Both 
give a succession of narratives, not for the sake of the history, but for the sake 
of their religious import, and both are interested in the correct worship of Jehovah 
in the temple at Jerusalem, but for the Chronicler and not for the writer of 
Kings, all ritual interests are of chief importance. His interest lies primarily 
in the temple with its worship, its priest, Levites and singers, and secondarily he 
is intent upon pointing the moral, in emphasizing the fact that sin is followed 
by punishment and that goodness is rewarded. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Gibeon, where Solomon had his dream, was about six miles northwest of 
Jerusalem. Here the tabernacle and the brazen altar for burnt-offerings were 
brought from their previous resting-place at Nob, and here they remained till 
removed by Solomon to the temple. North of Gibeon there is a river-bed called 
by the Arabs today Wady Suleyman (Solomon). 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Something of Solomon’s sense of responsibility in his office all sincere teachers 
experience, for what position is more responsible than that which has to do with 
the formation of character? “Give me now wisdom and knowledge,” is ever our 
daily prayer. 

Volition is the central factor in human life. Even the smallest child has the 
power to choose, and how he chooses is of supreme moment. To influence the 
volition of pupils is the main purpose of Sunday-school teaching. Events in the 
history with which you are dealing in your lessons should so be taught that 
pupils will choose to shun the evil example and follow the good. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
LESSONS FROM SOLOMON’S REIGN 


Beginning the Lesson. When Gordon was about to assume the governorship 
of the Soudan, he was confronted with the very difficult task of doing away with 
the slave-traders who had desolated the province. “No man ever had a harder 
task than I, unaided, have before me,” Gordon wrote, “but it sits as a feather 
on me. As Solomon asked, I ask wisdom to govern this great people; and not 
only will he give it, but all else beside.” 
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One night James Murdock, the noted elocutionist, overheard President Lincoln 
praying. Mr. Lincoln was on his knees before an open Bible, and these were the 
words of his pleading: “O thou God that heard Solomon in the night, when he 
prayed for wisdom, hear me. I cannot lead this people, I cannot guide the affairs 
of this nation, without thy help. I am poor and weak and sinful. O God, who 
didst hear Solomon when he cried for wisdom, hear me and save this nation.” 

At the beginning of his reign Solomon thought of his position as a responsibility 
for others, not as an opportunity for self. At its close we find his attitude 
reversed: what brought it about? 

What Sclomon Needed we Need. We need a wisdom, greater than our own, 
to train children, to manage a business or a home, to pursue our calling, to 
manage the affairs of a Christian Church. We ought not to be content to do 
these things in an indifferent way, in a second best way. No Christian man should 
be content to be a poor accountant, or merchant, or traveller, or salesman, or 
doctor, or engineer—satisfied with just slipping through. If God has called us 
to our calling, it is legitimate to desire that we be not foolish and bungling, but 
wise and expert in it; and my own personal belief is that for the thing to which 
we are called—though it seem far above us—God will give us strength if with 
lowly heart we wait on him. There is as much reason for a man to pray that 
he may buy and sell, or learn and teach well, as for Solomon to pray that he 
might rule well. And for all work called sacred or secular, in home or church, 
there is wisdom greater than our own needed, which God will give to those 
who truly seek, who “ask in good faith,’ as St. James says—Dr. Charles R. 
Brown, in The Birth of a Nation. 

Solomon’s Wisdom and Folly. The wisdom for which he asked was peculiar 
and limited. It was political wisdom, such as befits a king and renders him able to 
rule successfully over the minds of men. But Solomon was a man before he was 
a king. And, as a man, what he most needed was an understanding heart to guide 
his own life. Perhaps he thought he was wise enough for this already, perhaps he 
thought he was able to rule his inner kingdom for himself, if God would only help 
him with the outer. And herein lay his folly, for a man can more easily control 
and guide the destinies of a great nation than he can find and direct the passions of 
his own disordered and tumultuating heart. 

It is easier to take a city than to rule your own spirit. History proves it in the 
lives of hundreds of great men who have been able to control the forces of politics, 
but not to guide their own lives, not to resist their own besetting sins—Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, in Straight Sermons. 

What do you Want? The all-giving, all-loving God asks of each of us: 
What do you want? Settle that question first of all. Never allow yourself 
for one moving moment to be without a vision and without a program. Consider 
the pathos of lives lived by days and years without a goal. Bereft of purpose, 
what pilgrimage can be replete with either happiness or fruitage? Settle it now. 
What do you want? What do you want? No one can pretend to answer that 
question for you. It must be settled between you and the Divine Questioner. 
Only remember that in those private communings you have the right to be abso- 
lutely and simply yourself. When you are alone, put on no airs. Do not cloud 
communion with false pride or false humility. Settle it simply and alone with 
your Omnipotent Companion. Tell without flinching all the miserable things you 
want or have wanted; acknowledge your second-rate desires. Beneath that all- 
seeing gaze do not try to hide shoddy hopes and cheap ambitions. Tell them all, 
and as you tell them observe just how second-rate they are. 

At the end of that patient and purifying process you will discover that you 
are a hero or a heroine in so far as what you really want exalts you. You will 
discover that you want the unpurchasable things, the things that come only as 
gracious gifts and after lifelong struggle. You will find that you want, not to 
get and not to have, but most of all to be. 

‘ As we commune alone the question our Great Companion puts to us will usher 
in a question that we put to him. What I want is power to serve; my destiny 
resolves itself in duty. My time, uncertain always, whether it is short or decades 
rong; "e useful only as I dedicate it to the common good. Deeply I discover, and, 
on what a delicious and refreshing Surprise it is, that I am not altogether selfish 
a is all. M am not the petty and pettish sport of vulgar wishes; but my true 
sell cries out in answer: Not what I want to do, but what You have for me to 
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oe as at question for all real people must ever be: Lord, what do You want 
o do: 

What the answer is you alone will know, and only you will need to know. 
For each of us there is a vocation. Before each communer there opens out a 
career. Into the listening ear the voice of love and power pours burning messages 
of service. It matters not where you are; it matters only what you are. It 
matters little what honest task you do; it matters much how gallantly you do it. 
But deeper than all lies the habit of secret communion itself, in which the Great 
Companion will whisper separate messages to each of us—Samuel S. Drury, in 
The Youth’s Companion. 

What Constitutes Wisdom? Is it not still, for most persons, financial shrewd- 
ness? Political shrewdness, professional shrewdness—how frequently do these 
become the substitutes of true wisdom in the thoughts of men! Yet an intel- 
lectually alert man is not necessarily wise. Wisdom cannot be identified with 
success. It is not the certain product of schools. It is something which is born 
in the soul in the midst of the many-sided contacts with life. It is spiritual 
vision and moral willing. It is a preference of character above fame, purity of 
soul above fortune, peace of mind above sharpness of mental powers. Has not 
the age of mere intellectualism broken down? Do we not need a new trust of 
the spirit? Is there a guarantee of stable civilization other than a profoundly 
moral life? Has not the wisdom of Solomon been superseded by the wisdom of 
Jesus?—Dr. John Bayne Ascham, in The Religion of Israel. 

Lessons from Solomon’s Prosperity. Solomon’s reign is a sharp contrast 
to the kingdom under David. David seemed to live for the welfare of Israel; 
Solomon subordinated the nation to his own ambitions for fame and luxury. His 
buildings, his foreign alliances, his development of trade, were for himself alone. 
He forced multitudes of his subjects to work for him without pay. His luxury 
and exactions, instead of cementing the tribes which had been united into a nation 
by his father, fomented, rather, the spirit of dismay and rebellion. At his death 
the boasted monarchy fell in pieces. Yet his buildings, his wealth, his govern- 
ment, and his political affiliations set up a standard which his successors sought to 
imitate, and later centuries saw in him the ideal of wisdom, the cultured monarch 
who had given Israel a place among the nations, the builder of the most magnificent 
house of worship in the world, and the prince who had sounded the depths of 
luxury, fame, and sensuality to satisfy the heart of man, and found them all a 
vanity. 

What constitutes a nation’s prosperity? No more vital question can be proposed 
to any people. The answer of a nation determines whether that nation shall be 
a blessing or a menace to mankind. If multiplying factories, lengthening rail- 
ways, and greater markets are the tests of progress, even modern nations will not 
advance the work and the happiness of humanity. Accumulating wealth is no 
guarantee of the excellency of a civilization. The first impression is that Israel 
under Solomon was prosperous. But does any nation prosper when the soul of 
its people is embittered and enslaved? What people whose goal was material 
prosperity has kept its place among the nations? It is a hard lesson to learn that 
righteousness, justice, and good will are the only assurances of national welfare. 
—Dr. John Bayne Ascham, in The Religion of Israel. ; 

For Discussion. 1. The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom; and 
the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding. 

2. How do you account for despotic Solomon as the son of democratic David? 
Is there any excellence of business or political success which surpasses the 
splendor of ideal fatherhood?—Dr. John Bayne Ascham. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
SOLOMON’S WISDOM AND FOLLY 


Beginning the Lesson. You have all read fairy stories in which the choice of 
all good things has been offered to some one: if that choice were given you, what 
would you choose? There is a story about a choice of Hercules, who was the 
most famous of all the heroes of Grecian mythology. Two beautiful maidens 
called upon him in his youth, one named Pleasure and the other Virtue; the 
first one offered him a life of ease and delight, and the other a life of usefulness 
and fame. Hercules chose Virtue, and spent the greater part of his life in doing 
things to help weaker people with his wonderful strength. Two thousand years 
ago this story of Xenophon’s about Hercules’ choice delighted the people, for 
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very one likes to see the right choice made between two possible opportunities, 
rie aidet famous wrong choice ever made in real life is that of the rich young 
ruler who came to Christ and asked him what he must do to gain eternal life. 
Who can tell us what was his choice? (Mt.. 19.21,22.) The most famous right 
choice is the subject of our lesson today. 

What was the Greatest Thing about Solomon? If I were to ask you what 
you thought the greatest thing about King Solomon, I wonder what your answer 
would be. 

Perhaps some of you would say his wealth and magnificence. — We read of his 
wonderful ivory throne overlaid with gold, of the golden drinking vessels which 
were used in the palace, of the golden shields of his bodyguard. We learn that 
ships came from strange countries bearing treasures, that kings brought him 
costly gifts, and that in his reign silver was counted as stones. We are told 
that he “exceeded all the kings of the earth in riches.” _ ; ; 

And yet at the end of his life Solomon found that in gaining his wealth he had 
lost something much more precious—the love and trust of many of his people; 
and he knew that as regarding the best and highest things his life had been a 
failure. So I think we must admit that Solomon’s wealth was not the greatest 
or best thing in his life. é : : 

Perhaps others of you say that the greatest thing about King Solomon was his 
wisdom. And you remind me that he chose above all things “an understanding 
heart.” You tell me how wisely he judged the people and how, when the Queen 
of Sheba came from afar to prove him with hard questions, she went away saying 
that not the half had been told her of all his wisdom. : : 

But although Solomon was a wise judge and was clever at answering riddles 
he was not always a wise ruler. He gained his magnificence at the price of his 
people’s oppression, and it was largely owing to his misrule that the greater part 
of the kingdom was taken away from his son Rehoboam.—The Children’s Great 
Texts of the Bible. 

Solomon’s Wisdom and Folly. Happily, earnestly, he began his reign. As 
Saul did. As David did. In Gibeon he heard in a vision God calling him, 
“Choose what I shall give thee,” and nobly he replied, “Lord, I am but as a little 
child, Give me a wise and understanding heart that I may judge this great people.” 
And the saying pleased the Lord, and he said—what? So Solomon “was wiser 
than all men.” He spoke many proverbs. And still while he was young there 
was given to him the glorious task of building the temple of God. 

Surely he had a good start in life. Is it not very touching to see all the good 
starts in life which end in disappointment? Twenty years have passed when 
we contemplate Solomon again. Solomon in all his glory: read 1 K. 4 and to. 
Does it not almost startle you with a sense of gorgeousness and prosperity and 
wealth and barbaric splendor, and crowds of kings and princes, and peoples 
wondering and applauding? Such a court, such peace, and prosperity, and pros- 
perous trading! No wonder people talk about the glory of Solomon. No 
wonder that our Lord should make the comparison, “Even Solomon in all his 
glory,” etc. 

Yet somehow in all the glory you get a feeling as if all the profusion of gold 
and silver and ivory and apes and peacocks and all the rest were closing in the scene 
and shutting out the view of God and Duty and the Invisible World. One beautiful 
scene there is in chapter 8, before the worldly glory had eaten the heart out of 
Solomon’s religion. It was when the temple was finished and Solomon uttered 
that exquisitely beautiful consecration prayer, “Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling 
place, and when thou hearest, forgive!” This teaches us there was much good 
in Solomon as well as evil. I think the evil was beginning even then. 

The Bible passes by the intermediate steps of his soul’s career, Straight and 
sudden it plunges into “It came to pass when Solomon was old that his wives 
turned away his heart from God.” One can easily see how it happened. In the 
days of his glory we read of his great commercial speculations. He sent ships 
to foreign lands. He had all his great undertakings to look after, his towns 
and his forts, and his great building schemes, and his countless officers, etc. 
He led a delightfully busy, exciting life, and sometimes a man may get so 
wrapped up in that as to hurry his prayers and forget his God. And then, too, 
this would bring him into intercourse with other people and kings richer and 
grander and more accomplished than the quiet Israelites. It was easy to forget 
that these people were heathen, godless men and women. 
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Then he began to admire some of the beautiful heathen princesses till the 
court of Jerusalem was filled with women of the Ammorites, Moabites, Hitties, 
Zidonians. They brought their priests and their idols until the city which David 
dedicated by bringing the Ark of God became almost a heathen city. And Solomon, 
to please them, joined in idol worship, and the people saw their king an apostate 
from God. 

It is a miserable story, but so terribly natural and easy to believe from our 
knowledge of life today. Poor Solomon in all his glory! Do you think he was 
happy when he was old? No irreligious man is happy when he is old. And if 
he had once been religious he is more miserable still. You may be quite sure this 
poor old king was not happy with all his grandeur. 

Did God find Solomon? The Bible is silent. The Early Church was doubtful. 
There is a great picture in Florence of Solomon rising from the dead and looking 
right and left as if not knowing what was his place. But I like to think of that 
prophecy of his childhood: “I will be his father, and he shall be my son. If 
he commit iniquity, I will chastise him; but my mercy shall not depart from him.” 

And so at last Solomon died. We know not how. The Bible does not tell us. 
But the Koran, the Mohammedan Bible, has a legend of his death which seems 
almost a parable. It tells how the old king entered the temple robed and crowned, 
and stood between the pillar leaning on his ebony staff. And as he stood there 
silent, facing the altar, God’s hand touched him and he died as he stood. But 
because of his sacred staff and ring none dared approach him. And so he stood 
there many days like a painted king, with the death stare in his eyes. And the 
priests and the worshippers gazed at him there, dead and magnificent. And still 
he stood—until a worm within the magic staff had gnawed it through, and flat 
on his face the dead king fell, and out of the dust they picked his golden crown. 

Is it not a parable of his fall—the worm gnawing in the center of his staff— 
the dry rot setting in in the center of his life? What was this worm—this dry rot? 
The world without God. The gold and silver—the pomp and power—the splendid 
career—the attractive strangers—the princesses of Moab and Ammon and Heth 
—the world without God. 

What is your world? Whatever attracts you in a similar way—if it also be 
without God—Condensed from The Bible for School and Home, by J. Paterson 
Smyth. 


The Gift. 


“What shall I give her, O mother mild, 

Ask what thou wilt for thy little child. 

Shall I kiss her brow that her eyes may shine 
With a beauty that men will call divine? 

Shall I touch her lips that they may flow 

With songs the sweetest the world may know?” 
“Nay,” said the mother, “that will not stay: 
Songs are forgotten and hair turns gray.” 

“But what shall I give her?” he said again; 
“Ask, and thou shalt not ask in vain.” 

And the mother lifted her eyes above: 

“Give her purity, truth and love.” t 
And the Christ Child turned to her soft and mild: 
“Thou hast chosen the best for thy little child. 
Be not afraid, tho’ life be sore 

I shall be with her evermore.” 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. Look out for choices; they run into 
habit, character, destiny——-Dr. Malbie D. Babcock. 


Teach me in the path of life I shall walk in always to do the things that pleases 
not me but thee.—The prayer given to Dr. Grenfell by his mother. 


O, youth, with spirit pledged, yet free 
To make of life the truest, best, 
One sure, safe path there is for thee, 
The path our Savior trod and blessed. 
There walk, and thou shalt surely find 
The truest good—a peaceful mind—James Buckham. 
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Lesson XIII—Marcu 30 
REVIEW: ABRAHAM TO SOLOMON 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jehovah is merciful and gracious, ’ 
Slow to anger, and abundant in 
loving-kindness. Psalm 103.8 


DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 138 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
FROM ABRAHAM TO SOLOMON 


To the Jerusalem News: In these days of unparalleled prosperity, when the 
nations round about us are amazed at the height to which we as a nation have 
risen, is it not well for us to stop and think of how God has led us hitherto lest 
we forget our small beginnings, and attribute to our own efforts our present 
glory? Therefore I hope you will give space in your valued paper to this brief 
summary of our past history and God’s hand therein, . 

The story of Hebrew life starts, as everyone knows, with the founding of a 
community by a great man whose clan was the object of his love and enthusiasm. 
Abraham, that great-souled ancestor of ours, heard the call of God to leave his 
home and kindred and people in Haran and go to a land that God would give him 
for an inheritance, and Abraham went forth, not knowing whither he went. 
He was led to the land of Canaan, as our country then was called, and there he 
built altars and worshipped the one true God. 

“We Jews have a way of getting on. We show our skill not only in com- 
mercial life but in the political affairs of nations.” The first great example 
of this was Joseph. Sold as a slave in the land of Egypt, he rose from that 
position until he stood at Pharaoh’s right hand, and adminstered the affairs 
of the realm. And it was not his brothers that sent him there, but God—as 
he himself testified. 

Under the Pharaoh who knew not Joseph, Abraham’s descendants in Egypt 
were grievously oppressed. Had it not been for this, they would have remained 
in Egypt, and then there would have been no crossing of the Red Sea and no 
voice from Sinai. Pharaoh was the agent whom God used to force his people 
to start forth to win the inheritance promised them. 

Through his Hebrew parentage, his education and court life in Egypt, and 
then his years of quiet meditation and communion with God in Midian, God was 
preparing Moses for the leadership of the Israelites. All life is a school, and 
one can never know what lessons have been of the most service in fitting us for 
our special tasks. And it is in the path of our ordinary duties that our greatest 
experiences may come to us. Thus it was with Moses. He was caring for Jethro’s 
flock when the time came—we call it the vision of the burning bush—that he 
could no longer withstand the conviction that God wanted him for a great work. 
He obeyed the voice of God and took up his task. 

“History was born on the night when the children of Israel went out of 
Egypt.” Plague after plague God sent upon the Egyptians. At last the death 
of their first-born made Pharaoh not only willing but anxious to have the 
Israelites depart. That last night in Egypt, when their first-born were spared, 
the Israelites kept the first Passover, now our greatest religious feast, and then 
under the leadership of Moses they set forth. The Egyptians pursued, but the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea in safety while immediately afterwards the Egyptian 
chariots and horsemen were ovwhelmed in the sea. Thus Jehovah saved Israel that 
day out of the hand of the Egyptians. 

On to Sinai they went, and through the laws of God made known to them 
there, that assembly of individuals was organized into a nation. In the Ten 
Commandments they learned what must be the relation of man to God and 
what the relation of man to man. 

They reached Kadesh on the border of Canaan. Moses sent twelve spies 
to investigate. On their return ten said the difficulties in the way of entering the 
land were too great: two said the difficulties would vanish, for with God’s help 
they were well able to conquer. The majority prevailed, and this refusal to 
be led by God brought upon them their long years of wilderness discipline. 

After forty years the Israelites were again on the border of the Promised 
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Land, Moses was promoted, and the burden of leading the people and carrying 
out God’s purposes for them fell upon Joshua. When Joshua was old he 
assembled the people for a farewell address and recounted to them God’s mercies. 
His closing words were these: 

“Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Israel.... Ye went over the Jordan, and 
came unto Jericho; and the men of Jericho fought against you, the Ammorite, 
and the Perizzite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Gergashite, the 
Hivite and the Jebusite; and I delivered them into your hand. And I gave 
you a land whereon thou hadst not labored, and cities which ye built not, and 
ye dwell therein; of vineyards and olive yards which ye planted not do ye eat.” 
And the people answered and said: “Jehovah our God, he it is that brought 
us and our fathers up out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage, and 
that did those great signs in our sight, and preserved us in all the way wherein 
we went, and among all the peoples through the midst of whom we passed; 
and Jehovah drove out from before us all the peoples, even the Ammorites that 
dwelt in the land: therefore we also will serve Jehovah; for he is our God.” 

The people saw and acknowledged that they had been led by God. Moses, 
Aaron, Joshua, had given them their orders, but these men had been but the 
agents of God. Behind them was God inspiring and guiding them. God had been 
their real Leader. 

Those were dark days that followed. The people did that which was evil in 
the sight of Jehovah, and served Baalim, and God delivered them into the hands 
of spoilers that despoiled them. When they were sore disturbed, God raised 
up judges who saved them from their enemies. Gideon was one of the best 
known of these judges. With a handful of men he routed the Midianites, for 
God could save by few as well as by many. 

Samuel inaugurated a new era in our history. Faith in God had well nigh 
been lost: the Chosen People were almost as much given over to idolatrous 
practices as were the peoples by whom they were surrounded. Samuel rekindled 
the spiritual life in Israel. He summoned the people to a great gathering at 
Mizpah, there to repent of their sins and learn the will of God. That collection 
of tribes, some of them even hostile to one another, Samuel united under his 
leadership and inspired them to make a common cause against a common enemy. 
Samuel it was who established the monarchy. He anointed Saul as the first 
king and David as Saul’s successor. Our debt to Samuel—judge, prophet, 
virtual high priest and acknowledged ruler—is very great. “Before his time 
Israel had had no real national existence, and seemed likely to perish entirely; 
yet he left it proud of its dignity as the People of God, and on the threshold 
of its highest glory under David.” 

How great a ruler was David, we ourselves have seen. He trusted in God 
with all his heart, and who has achieved such things as did he? He was a 
born ruler of men. His magnetic personality attracted all who came within his 
influence. He completely reorganized the army, united the people and made 
of them a great nation. To David we owe our capital, our center of religious wor- 
ship, yes, our temple, for he it was who planned for this magnificent building 
erected to the honor of God, though Solomon carried out his plans. And to 
David we owe the extent of our kingdom and our present greatness as a nation. 
Warrior, statesman, priest, architect, musician, poet,—a many-sided man was 
David our great king, 

Upon what we owe to King Solomon I need not dwell, for this everyone 
knows. Future history will surely account him one of our greatest kings. 

Other races are as old as ours, but in the history of no other ancient race 
has God shown his hand to such a degree as in our history. And to the founder 
of no other race did God promise that he should be a blessing to the whole earth. 

Jacob ben Akiba. 


Jerusalem, the second day of Abib, in the Reign of Solomon. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
CHIEEy PERSONS) OR THE,OUARTER 


God’s Hall of Fame. New York has a Hall of Fame, where the noblest and 
best of Americans have a place. The idea was borrowed from the Bible. God 
started the first picture gallery and hall of celebrities. In this he hung full-sized 
portraits and tiny miniatures as well, and here are placed full-length statues and 
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small busts of the heroes and heroines of faith. In truth, it is crowded with 
memorials of the “followers of the gleam.” Some of them were the lowly 
born of the earth, yet the highly placed of God. Let us take a walk through the 
rooms and look at the portraits. As I point out a few of them, you may add 
facts about their lives and give the reasons which entitled them to the distinction 
conferred upon them. A 

The rooms are arranged according to the age in which the heroes lived. In the 
first room we are attracted at once to this striking picture. This man at the 
head of the long caravan crossing a trackless desert is Abraham the Pioneer, 
the Hero of Faith who left home and kindred and country and went out not 
knowing whither he went, the Friend of God who built altars in place after 
place in the land of Canaan where he worshipped God, the Father of the Faith- 
ful who received the promise that his descendants should become a great nation 
and should be a blessing to the whole world. 

The meek-looking face in the picture hanging next to Abraham’s is that of 
Isaac. What incident connected with Isaac shows us how Abraham tried to carry 
out what he believed to be the will of God? 

The aged man in the next frame has a strong, striking face. He has evidently 
seen sorrow but it has not embittered him. Jacob the Crafty he was called in 
his youth: why? His name was changed to Israel when he prevailed with God. 
How many sons had Jacob? Which one was his favorite? 

It was a bargain day in slaves when Joseph was sold: his brothers were so 
intent upon getting rid of him that they sold him “for a song,” as we are wont 
to say. They meant evil to Joseph, but God meant it for good, and it turned out 
to be the very best thing that could have happened to him. To what position 
did Joseph attain and how? Here he is shown as the Secretary of State, the 
man in Egypt second only to the Pharaoh. Notice his peculiar head-dress, the 
gold chains around his neck, the signet ring upon his finger, the fine linen robes 
which he is wearing. He it was who caused his father Jacob and all his 
brothers to settle in Egypt: how and why did he bring this about? 

We must pass on to the next room, which is called the Lawyers’ Room. Let 
us stand in the center of the room where we can get the effect of the light 
upon the central picture. This man with the high brow, strong face, and heavy 
shoulders covered by a flowing beard is Moses, father of all legal minds. What 
a wonderful face is his! His early life was spent as an Egyptian prince, and 
yet his parents were lowly Jewish subjects of the great Pharaoh. You all know 
the story of how he came into the palace of the Pharaoh who knew not Joseph, 
the one who oppressed Joseph’s descendants, and how Moses took the part of 
his own people and had to flee from Egypt. Over in Midian he learned many 
things: what were some of them? How did his call come to him to deliver 
his people from their Egyptian bondage? How did he carry out his commission? 
What happened at the Red Sea? What laws were given the people through 
Moses at Sinai? What happened at Kadesh? How did that prove the people 
were not ready for the Promised Land? Where and how did Moses die? 

The adjoining room is set aside for soldiers, and here we shall find several of 
our heroes of this Quarter. These two side by side are Joshua and Caleb. Joshua 
was a cool, courageous leader. He drilled and disciplined the Israelites; took 
them as raw recruits and made fine soldiers of them. Some of the things Boy 
Scouts do, he invented. He was a great scout. He was a man of prayer as well 
as a man of action. He led the Israelites into Canaan and helped them take pos- 
session of the land. Caleb was Joshua’s chief-of-staff. Confident and methodical 
he was always sure of his plans. He and Joshua were truly a remarkable pair. 
Napoleon liked to read about their battles. And we have enjoyed reading Caleb's 
ringing words, “We are well able to overcome the giants.” 

Gideon was a soldier remembered as a great strategist, full of resources and 
plans. His portrait shows him flushed with the victory he obtained with his 
handful of dependable men: what is the story? 

The last room for which we shall have time today is the Kings’ Room. Right 
at the entrance here is the picture of one who was not himself a king, but who 
became famous as a king-maker—what is his name? Samuel’s picture hangs here 
but it might have been put in a room with the Judges, or in that of the Prophets, 
for he was the last of the’ Judges and the first of the Prophets. Samuel had a 
co sehiar papecienge as ; poy ta the tabernacle: what was it? He was a man 
without guile, upright and honorable in i 
aS WP re £' every respect, and all this shows clearly 
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This big strong, stalwart, handsome man is Saul, first King of Israel. His face 
looks a trifle weak, and yet it is pleasing, too. It represents him as he was 
before his jealousy of David made him half insane. Saul started out with such 
bright prospects, but he ended his reign ingloriously. 

David started life as a shepherd and finished it as a king, while midway between 
he was hiding in caves and all sorts of places. I wonder if he was not happier 
herding sheep than ruling men! He was heroic and big-hearted, and his crown 
never spoiled him. As shepherd, as courtier, as outlaw and then as king, in all 
these varied experiences, David was a man after God’s own heart, for his great 
desire was always to do God’s will. How did he long to honor God, and how 
did he bear his disappointment when not allowed to carry out his purpose? What 
did David achieve for his kingdom? 

The third king looks regal and wise in his portrait, but we know that he grew 
to be despotic and did unwise and unrighteous things. For what did Solomon 
ask God on coming to the throne? What great building did he erect? How did 
he turn aside from following Jehovah? 

Many rooms open off from this hall, and all of them contain portraits of 
kings, some of whom we shall hear about in the next Quarter’s lessons, but none 
of them can compare with David in greatness nor with Solomon in pomp. 

(For portions of the above I am indebted to Morning Faces, by George Mc- 


Pherson Hunter.) 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 


For Young People and Adults. 1. What is the striking difference between 
Hebrew history and that of other ancient peoples? 2, How was Israel governed 
in the beginning of its history? 3. During the wilderness wanderings? 4. After 
Joshua’s day? 5. What was the condition of the people in the time of the 
Patriarchs? 6, During their sojourn in Egypt? 7. During the forty years of 
wandering? 8. In the time of the judges? 9. Under the kings? 10. What benefits 
accrued to Israel as a nation from their sojourn in Egypt? 11. From their 
sojourn in the wilderness of Sinai? 12. What was Joshua’s contribution to the 
destinies of Israel? 13. In what respect was Saul’s reign a failure? 14, David's 
a success? 15. How do you estimate Solomon’s success and failure? 

For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. From what books of the Bible have our 
lessons been taken? 2. What history have they covered? 3. Who was the founder 
of the Hebrews? 4. Name the Patriarchs. 5. Mention three things that Joseph did 
in Egypt. 6. Who led the Children of Israel out of Egypt and why did he do 
this? 7. What did they learn in the wilderness? 8. Who led them into Canaan? 
9. Whom did Samuel anoint to be king? 10. Who was Israel’s greatest King? 
Tell three important things that he did. 11. For what is Solomon remembered? 
12. Describe Saul’s character. 13. David’s. 14. Solomon’s. 


WRITTEN WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 


1, An editorial in the Haran Daily News commenting upon the departure of 
Abraham. 

2, An editorial in the Cairo Post regarding the arrival of the Hebrews in Goshen. 

3. An editorial in the Memphis Journal commenting upon the policies of 
Joseph, the Secretary of State. 

4. An editorial in the Wilderness Press upon the Retreat from Kadesh. 

5. An editorial in the Daily Ledger at Sinai upon some recent legislation. 

6. A memorial of Joshua, Our Great Commander, in the Gilgal Sun. 

7. An editorial in the Shechem Gazette upon the conquest of the Amalekites 
and the trouble between Samuel and Saul. 

8. A tribute to Samuel, Late Judge, Prophet and Leader, in the Ramah Herald. 

g. An editorial in the Jerusalem Evening News upon the progress of the king- 
dom under King David. 


WRITTEN WORK FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 


1. Lot’s Letter to a friend in Haran about the journey to Canaan. 2. Reuben's 
Letter from Egypt to his father Jacob telling him about the Prime Minister 
of Egypt. 3. The strength and the weakness of Saul. 4. The good and 
the evil of David. 5. Solomon’s city, court and temple. 6. A brief biography 
of any character of the Quarter’s lessons. 7. A list of the character of the Quar- 
ter’s lessons, and after each one five descriptive adjectives. 
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THE MEADOW AMPHITHEATER IS THE TRADITIONAL PLACE OF ELIJAH’S SACRIFICE 
SOUTHEASTERN END OF MOUNT CARMEL 


(See the Second Lesson) 


SECOND QUARTER 


OUTLINE OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


From the Division of the Kingdom to the Close of the Old Testament 
(Second Half of a Six Months’ Course) 


Lesson I—Aprit 6 


THE KINGDOM RENT ASUNDER 


GOLDEN TEXT: Pride goeth before destruction, 
And a haughty spirit before a fall. 
Proverbs 16.18 


LESSON 1 Kings 12.1 to 16.28 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalms 131 and 133 


1 KINGS 12.12 So Jeroboam and all the people came to Rehoboam the 
third day, as the king bade, saying, Come to me again the third day. 13 And 
the king answered the people roughly, and forsook the counsel of the old men 
which they had given him, 14 and spake to them after the counsel of the 
young men, saying, My father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your 
yoke: my father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scor- 
pions. 15 So the king hearkened not unto the people; for it was a thing 
brought about of Jehovah, that he might establish his word, which Jehovah 
spake by Ahijah the Shilonite to Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 

16 And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king, saying, What portion have we in David? neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, O Israel: now see to 
thine own house, David. So Israel departed unto their tents. 17 But as 
for the children of Israel that dwelt in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam reigned 
over them. 18 Then king Rehoboam sent Adoram, who was over the men 
subject to task-work; and all Israel stoned him to death with stones. And 
king Rehoboam made speed to get him up to his chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. 
19 So Israel rebelled against the house of David unto this day. 20 And it 
came to pass, when all Israel heard that Jeroboam was returned, that they 
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sent and called him unto the congregation, and made him king over all Israel: 
pore was none that followed the house of David, but the tribe of Judah 
only. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. JEROBOAM THE SPOKESMAN FOR THE NORTHERN TRIBES 
AT THE ASSEMBLY AT SHECHEM, verses 1-3. On the death of Solomon, 
his son Rehoboam succeeded to the throne, but apparently a year passed before 
an assembly was called to confirm his succession by popular approval. Strange to 
say, the assembly met at Shechem instead of at Jerusalem, and therefore we may 
infer that this great gathering was convened by the Northern Tribes instead of 
by Rehoboam himself. Those tribes had a great grievance to settle: they were 
determined not to pledge the new king their allegiance unless he agreed to lessen 
their heavy servitude. Their leader and spokesman in this declaration of inde- 
pendence was Jeroboam, who had been recalled from Egypt. See The Historical 
Background. 

Il. THE HEBREW FEDERATION OF LABOR UNDERTAKES TO 
ARBITRATE WITH THE EMPLOYER, verses 4, 5. Before they would swear 
allegiance to Rehoboam, the Northern Tribes demanded from him a promise of 
relief from the taxation and forced labor that were crushing them. “Thy father 
made our yoke grievous,” they told him: “now therefore make thou the grievous 
service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we 
will serve thee.” Rehoboam asked for three days in which to consider the matter. 

“The men of good will in all the world must face the task of securing such 
a method of life as shall give new and larger opportunity to the weak and the 
. poor and those circumscribed in economic relationships in all the world. We 
are all capitalists in the sense that we have the securities of personality. And 
we must all be laborers in the sense that these securities must be invested 
if they are to bring in returns. The world as a whole must face the economic 
and social problem and decide it in the light of a world-wide application 
of principies of social and economic justice. And here is the greatest task 
of the twentieth century. It will need all the patience and sober good will 
# many a nation with a friendly face to accomplish all that is imperative here” 

Hough). 

Ill, REHOBOAM CONSULTS ADVISERS, verses 6-11. The king con- 
sulted first the old men who had been his father’s counsellors (some of their 
names are recorded in I K. 4.1-6), and they advised, not drastic changes, but pru- 
dent moderation. Make a few concessions, they seem to say, and speak many 
gracious words, and then you will be able to do with them as you please. Who 
shall say whether it was fair promises alone, or actual fair dealing, wise, con- 
ciliatory measures, which they advocated by their words, “If thou wilt be a 
servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and answer them, and 
speak good words to them, then they will be thy servants for ever’? “The good 
words to be spoken in times of unrest are not merely smooth and plausible 
words; they must be sincere. What they promise, the speaker must perform. 
They must join issues squarely, and there must be service, mutual give and 
take, both in negotiation and in action” (Devine). ; 

Rehoboam then turned to the men who had grown up with him, and asked 
their advice. “Thus shalt thou say unto this people,” they replied: “My little 
finger is thicker than my father’s loins (this is a proverbial expression, and means 
here, I am as much greater than my father, and my demands will be as much 
greater than his, as the thigh is bigger than the little finger). And now whereas 
my father did lade (burden) you with a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke: 
my father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” A 
“scorpion” was a cruel form of whip. The Romans gave the name to a leather 

bag filled with sand from which spikes protruded. 
ize nb eROUGH ANSWER LO) THE REASONABLE REQUEST, 
verses 12-15. Rehoboam was a despot at heart, and being thoroughly weak and 
very susceptible to flattery, the words of his young men counsellors stood to him 
for wisdom, so, when on the third day Jeroboam and representatives of all the 
people came to him for his answer as he had bidden them, he arrogantly replied 
in the young men’s words. The writer of Kings adds that “It was a thing brought 
about of Jehovah, that he might establish his word, which Jehovah spake by Ahijah 
the Shilonite to Jercboam the son of Nehat.” See 1 K. 11.11-13. Rehoboam 
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was not forced into his foolish and wicked decision, yet it was in accordance 
with the divine will. “The race is not extinct. There are plenty of Rehoboams 
still, both among the cultured and wealthy, and in certain officials, who, armed 
with a brief authority, assume an arrogant importance which is absolutely 
unwarrantable. Never let your children speak arrogantly to their attendants 
or the poor. It is insufferable to hear some men give orders to their inferiors 
(so they term them), as if they were the dirt in the streets. Such behavior is 
not only unchristian but intolerable; and when a crisis comes, there will always 
be a bitter reaping from such sowing. The French Revolution was one harvest, 
and this rupture was another. We talk about the difficulty of getting or keep- 
ing good servants. Probably the crux of the matter is in the way that former 
generations have treated their subordinates. We can create good servants and 
hold their loyalty through long years if we will crucify the Rehoboam spirit 
and do as the old men advised. Kind and conciliatory words would, as they 
said, have bound the people to be his servants for ever. What golden advice 
that was! Serve, and you will be served. Minister, and you will never lack 
ministry. With what measure you mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 
(F. B. Meyer). 

V. ARROGANCE OVERREACHES ITSELF: THE KINGDOM IS 
RENT IN TWAIN, verse 16. Walk with wise men, and thou shalt be wise; 
but the companion of fools shall smart for it (Proverbs). That speech cost 
Rehoboam the greater part of his kingdom. “What portion have we in David?” 
the people cried: “neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse.” Compare the 
similar words of Sheba, 2 S. 20.1, the old words of open revolt. The expression 
means. We do not belong to David’s household, for we are not of David's tribe, 
the tribe of Judah. The old jealousy of the Northern tribes toward the tribe 
of Judah which had smoldered during the reigns of David and Solomon, now 
broke forth anew. “To your tents, O Israel: now see to thine own house, David,” 
rang out the cry. We forswear allegiance to you, Rehoboam. We will go home 
and manage our own affairs: you, O descendant of David, may rule your own 
tribe of Judah, but you cannot rule us. “The revolt of the ten tribes could have 
been easily avoided. Jeroboam sought constitutional means before he had recourse 
to direct action, and if Rehoboam had followed the counsel of his elders and 
not the swagger of his boon companions, he might have kept the tribes united. 
But in almost all critical moments of history there has been a fool at hand to 
light a match and fling it into the gunpowder barrel” (Phillips). 

VI. THE LOYALTY OF JUDAH, verse 17. The Kingdom was rent, “the 
work of generations crumbling as a seawall before a storm,” and only from the 
tribe of Judah (with that of Benjamin) did Rehoboam receive “the consent of 
the governed.” 

VII. ANOTHER ACT OF FOLLY, verse 18, 19. In an evident attempt 
to follow up his threat by force, Rehoboam sent Adoram, the chief taskmaster 
to the revolting tribes, but Adoram was quickly stoned to death and the young 
monarch himself made haste to flee to Jerusalem. There he gathered an army 
but he finally heeded the warning of Shemiah not to fight against his brethren 
in the North. The way of force, of arrogance, of overbearingness may not 
bring such dire results to us as it did to Rehoboam but it always antagonizes. 

VIII. THE FIRST KING OVER THE NORTHERN TRIBES, verse 20. 
All Israel, that is, all the Northern tribes as the term is hereafter used, made 
Jeroboam their king. Our text leaves him facing a wonderful opportunity. How 
miserably he failed the succeeding history tells us. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


_The king forsook the counsel of the old men, verse 13. Rehoboam thereby 
pened penoet ep ve ae bea vastly greater reverence has always been paid 
o age than in the West. At the present time it i i 
Ten pape ada) p t is the old men who settle affairs 

My father made your yoke heavy, verse 14. The yoke worn by oxen was 
a clumsy, heavy affair, so galling that it often wore off the hair and made sores 
hence it was a fit emblem of oppression and servitude. Forced labor was a part 
of the yoke which Solomon put upon his people. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Who was the first king of the 
Israelites? On his death what two kings ruled for seven and one half years, and 
what was the kingdom of each? What led the Northern Tribes to chose David 
as their king also? What sort of king was David? Who was his successor? 
What did Solomon do to cause disaffection among his subjects? Where was 
Shechem and what have we heard about it? 

The Cause of the Revolt. It was Jeroboam that headed the revolt, but it was 
really Solomon that caused it. In our lesson two weeks ago we saw how Solomon 
declined from the high ideals with which he began his reign and how his court 
was given over to splendor and luxury and idolatry. We now see the effect of his 
forced levies and taxation to support that court and to carry on his great building 
enterprises. David and Solomon had held the tribes together, yet each had had 
two or three revolts to put down and had had need of all his wisdom and popularity 
to keep his subjects in control. Solomon’s last days had been spent under the 
shadow of coming disaster. The Northern tribes felt that the temple had magnified 
Jerusalem at the expense of the northern cities. The old antagonism between 
Ephraim and Judah would not down, and the former awaited only the right leader 
to bring about a secession. This leader appeared in Jeroboam. 

Rehoboam. Rehoboam succeeded his father Solomon at the age of forty-one, 
according to 1 Kings 14.21. The Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint Version 
says that he was only sixteen, and that age accords better with his exhibition 
of arrogant folly. He reigned seventeen years as King 
of Judah, during which he was compelled to give the 
treasures of the temple to Shishak of Egypt, and he set 
up idolatrous shrines where rites were practised to which 
Jeroboam’s calf-worship in Israel was infinitely superior. 

Jeroboam. Jeroboam was a shrewd, capable, ambitious 
man. He was an Ephraimite who had risen in the service 
of Solomon till he attracted the notice of the king and was 
assigned the important position of superintending the 
relays of labor furnished by the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (1 K. 11.28). He was an able man and no 
doubt had high aspirations which were confirmed sud- 
denly by the prophet Ahijah, who stopped him on a 
journey, caught hold of the new mantle which Jeroboam 
was wearing, and after tearing it in twelve pieces handed 
him ten. By this he signified that Solomon’s kingdom 
would be divided and ten tribes would be transferred 
from Rehoboam to himself. The kingdom would remain 
in his family, the prophet added, only if they kept the Step boned HRepiescdtsticadent 
divine law, I K. 11.28-38. Rehoboam from the 

Danger swiftly followed the report of the prophet’s Temple at Karnak 
words, and Jeroboam sought asylum in Egypt. On Solo- 
mon’s death he returned and became the leader of the men of Israel in seeking to 
regain their liberties. 

Jeroboam was made king of the Northern Tribes, or Israel, and reigned twenty- 
two years, 931-910 B. c. To keep the people from going to Jerusalem to worship 
he set up two calves, one at Dan and the other at Bethel, and established these 
cities as places of worship. Because he introduced idolatry into the Northern 
Kingdom he is known throughout the Books of Kings as “Jeroboam who made 
Israel to sin.” 

The Far-reaching Effect of the Division of the Kingdom. It was the begin- 
ning of disasters that culminated in the overthrow of both kingdoms. In a little 
over two centuries the Northern Tribes were ‘carried off into captivity by the 
Assyrians and one hundred and thirty-six years later the kingdom of Judah came 
to an end at the hands of the Babylonians. During the century that followed 
the death of Solomon, Egypt was weak and Assyria was inactive, and had the 
tribes of the Israelites remained united they might have become a great Jewish 
Empire, powerful enough to absorb the other kingdoms along the Mediterranean. 
Why, then, was this crisis, so far-reaching in its baneful effects, brought about 
by God? The Israelites were God’s chosen people, and their peculiar mission 
was not to attain political success, but to receive and transmit high spiritual 
blessings, Political success meant oriental despotism and idolatry. Political 
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failure meant the rule of the prophets rather than that of the kings. “It was 
only in the furnace of affliction that those perverse, insignificant Canaanitish 
tribes were prepared for the reception of their commission. Approaching captivity 
led their prophets to open wider their spiritual eyes until they beheld, instead 
of a local God of one little nation, a Lord supreme in the affairs of men and in 
the universe. Out of the depths of their private and national woe, those divinely 
enlightened men caught glimpses of the character of the Eternal and of his 
purposes which enabled them to rise above national annihilation and exile, and 
to give to their nation and the world hopes and truths and principles which are 
the eternal foundations of religious faith. Thus, while by the Disruption the 
Hebrew nation lost its life, in a truer and higher sense it found it, and was 
prepared in turn to transmit this life and hope to humanity.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Jerusalem remained the capital of the tribe of Judah. See page III. 

Shechem, thirty miles north of Jerusalem and nearly half way between the 
Jordan and the Mediterranean, became the capital of the Northern Tribes, or 
Israel. It was one of the oldest cities of the Israelites, dating back to the 
time of Abraham. See page 27. Here Abraham 
built his first altar to Jehovah in Canaan; here 
Jacob also reared an altar; here Joseph was buried; 
here Joshua had the people renew their covenant 
with Jehovah. By the end of Solomon’s reign 
Jerusalem, despite the building of the temple, had 
lost much of its prestige which it had under David 
as the religious center of the realm, and Shiloh 
and Shechem were important holy places. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT 
FROM THE LESSON 


Do you know whose advice your pupils seek? 
From those who readily agree with their own 
desires? From persons of experience? From per- 
sons with experience in their places? From God, 
in genuine prayer? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS © 
WHY THE KINGDOM WAS DIVIDED 


Beginning the Lesson. In an interview with 

————S es the Czar of Russia Bismarck was outlining his 
plans for the future when the Czar interrupted him, saying, “Yes, I agree with 
you, but are you quite sure that you will remain in office?” “Certainly, your 
Majesty,” Prince Bismarck replied: “I am absolutely sure that while I live 
I shall remain Minister.” But only five months after these words were spoken 


» Emperor William II dismissed him from office. Bismarck had the mistaken 


assurance that comes from long tenure of office: Rehoboam the mistaken con- 
fidence that comes from inexperience. Had not his father quelled one rebellion 
under Jeroboam, and did he not feel himself much superior to his father? He 
would show how strong he was by his confident words, would arouse abject fear 
and then Adoram could auickly bring his rebellious subjects to terms. How 
different it all turned out! History has shown that oriental people will stand 
a vast amount of tyranny provided they believe there is strength enough behind 
it, but woe to the tyrant like Rehoboam in whose power they have lost confidence! 
(Follow with The Historical Background and The Text Explained.) 

Employer and Employed. The other day a group of gentlemen in New York 
gave a dinner to an old, an honored and a successful merchant. In their after- 
dinner speeches they fell into a reminiscent mood. The merchant and guest of 
the evening struck the key-note when he took for his toast “If I had my life to 
live over again.” 

After the merchant came a manufacturer. He said that if he had his life 
to live over again he would use his great business and factory less to make 
money than to make men. Happiness, he said, was in building the institution, rather 
than in getting money out of it. Recalling his early business career fifty years 
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ago, he said he started out on the theory that his one aim must be to get dividends. 
He said employers then fed their workmen in at one end of the business and 
ground out money at the other. The bond between the employer and the workmen 
was the cash bond. But, now that he was old and successful and ready to leave 
the stage, he wished he had stood in the relation to his employees of a college 
president to his students or of a father to his children. 

The happiest recollection of his life, he said, was the memory of certain poor 
boys whom he had called “my boys,” advised them, warned them, rebuked them, 
helped them; and finally he had had the satisfaction of feeling that he had made 
certain men. “But,” he said, “I now see that is what the whole business ought 
to have been. That factory which makes money and spoils the men who work 
in it is a failure. That factory which takes poor foreign help and makes men 
of them, even though its dividends be small, is successful. He said he wished 
that fifty years ago he had looked after the amusements of his employees, had 
put in a gymnasium and a bathing-pool, had put in a night school and had given 
one evening a week to free legal advice and fatherly counsel to his young work- 
men. “Things look very differently to a man at seventy-five from what they 
do to a man at forty or fifty. What looked right at fifty now seems wrong 
to me. Make men out of your clerks first, then afterwards make money.”—Dr, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, in The Contagion of Character. 

The Right to Strike. When does the strike cease to be a means of defense 
and begin to be a means of extortion? ‘That is one of the most important ques- 
tions now before the American people, and a question that must soon be answered. 
Whatever faults we as a people may possess or whatever virtues we may lack, 
all our critics agree that we are not only fair but generous. We permit the weak 
to use means in their own defense that we will not permit the strong to use as 
a means of aggression. No right-thinking person ever did believe or ever will 
believe that a strike is a good thing in itself, any more than such a person can 
think that war is a good thing in itself. There are many who are willing to 
support either a strike or a war when it is a measure of defense, but not when 
it is a measure of aggression. 

The only people who really need to use the strike as a measure of defense are 
those who cannot get a living wage by the peaceful method of voluntary agreement 
with their employers; in other words, by bargaining. Americans are very patient 
when such workers resort to a strike. But when people who are prospering under 
the method of voluntary agreement begin to use force as a means to attain still 
greater prosperity they are likely to find public sentiment against them. They may 
devise all sorts of arguments to warrant their action, but as long as we have 
a public conscience that will justify our existence as a free people the public mind 
will remain clear upon the real issue. 

How prosperous does any group or class have to be before it loses its right 
to strike? It would be difficult to draw the line exactly, but it is evident that 
any group or class has passed that line when it is as prosperous as the majority 
of the citizens of the country. When that majority see that a special class that 
is more prosperous than they themselves are is trying to extort still greater 
prosperity by violence, or even by the mildest kind of intimidation, they cannot 
be expected to lend much moral support to the attempt—The Youth’s Companion. 

The Solution of Our Labor Problem. The industrial problem is a problem 
of feelings. The world is ruled by feelings. It makes no difference what a 
man agrees to, or whether he is an employer or a wage-worker; unless he feels 
right toward the other party, nothing has been accomplished. One of the saddest 
things I saw down in Washington was the great number of strikes that were 
settled technically, but with the people going away feeling “sore.”’ Ah, I had 
rather have one strike settled where both parties feel right, than have a dozen 
settled through compulsory arbitration. My words to you are those of Towson, 
that great international industrial leader of our Y. M. C. A. : 

“The greatest thing in business is not machines, markets, or material, but rather ' 
men. And the greatest thing in man is not mind, or muscle, or body, but rather 
soul. Wages, prices, markets can be adjusted, but the soul of man which deter- 
mines his methods and purposes and his heart’s pulses, can only be converted.” _ 

And I say that, in the last analysis, the solution of our labor problem lies in | 
filling the hearts of the employer, the wage-worker, and the consumer with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ—Roger Babson, in The Christian Faith and Human 
Relations. 
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A Prayer for Social Justice. O thou Ruler of mankind, our Heavenly Father, 
whose mind is the home of justice and love, breathe thy spirit into the hearts of 
men and show us the way of righteousness and truth. We yearn for a social order 
of brotherhood and justice rooted in kindness and sympathy and trust in one 
another. Help us, O thou Spirit of justice, to unthrone all usurpers of authority 
and privilege, and to set our human spirit free to act its divine part in a world in 
which it has never yet had a fair chance to realize thy purposes—Condensed from 
The Christian Century. 

For Discussion. 1. The utter folly of refusing to adjust real industrial griev- 
ances. Industrial lessons which present experience teaches. See New Tasks for 
Old Churches, by Roger W. Babson. : 

2. Labor leaders of today and what they are accomplishing. See What’s on the 
Workers’ Mind? by Whitney Williams. 


3. The natural tendency of the human mind to find wise that counsel which 
bey with its owner’s own inclinations and to spurn advice that is contrary 
thereto. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What are the outstanding characteristics of Elijah? 2. In what respects were 
Elijah and John the Baptist alike? 3. What do you most admire about Elijah? 
4. What was Elijah’s conception of Jehovah? 5. Give a brief account of Baal 
worship. 6. What is the modern equivalent for the worship of Baal? 7. Why 
did the prophets of Baal submit to Elijah’s test? 8. What are the most crying 
evils that need fighting today? 9. What is being done in regard to immoral 
“movies”? 10. Violation of the Prohibition Amendment? 11. The drug habit? 
12, Lynchings? 13. Militarism? 14. Graft? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 


Beginning the Lesson. There are some men in the Bible who are like sign- 
posts placed on a road to show us the right way to go. They lived brave and true 
lives, and we shall do well if we follow in their footsteps. Such men are Samuel 
and Daniel and Josiah the boy king in the Old Testament and Stephen in the New. 

There are other men who are like those motor signs which tell us that a 
certain turning or a certain hill is to be taken with care. They are the men 
who were not altogether good and not altogether bad, the men who made mistakes 
and committed grave errors, but who afterwards sincerely repented and tried 
to make reparation for their faults. I think among them we must count Jacob 
and David in the Old Testament and the apostle Peter in the New. And they 
seem to say to us, “Go with caution and avoid the mistakes we made.” 

But there is another class who are like the danger signals on thin ice. They 
are the men who were foolish and obstinate, who rushed headlong on a mad 
career which led to their own ruin. And they seem to say, “Turn aside from this 
way, for it is fatal for you to walk in it.” Among these last is Rehoboam the 
son of Solomon.—The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible. 

The Division of the Kingdom. See The Historical Background and The Text 
Explained. 

The Lesson for us from Rehoboam’s Folly. The first lesson is, Always be 
ready to listen to the advice of older and wiser people. Perhaps you think them 
cautious and slow-going, but they have lived much longer in the world than you. 
What you have just read or heard about, they have learned by experience; and 
in nine cases out of ten they are right and you are wrong. You can beat "them 
perhaps in energy and enthusiasm, and it is right that it should be so, but they 
can beat you at every turn in wisdom and knowledge of the world. One of the 
reasons why you have a father is that he may be there to advise you. 

It is said that Napoleon lost the battle of Waterloo because one of his generals 
was too proud to take the advice of those who were wiser than himself, That 
general’s name was Grouchy. He intended taking his troops to Wavre and two 
other generals advised him to take them straight to Waterloo. Their tone was 
rather dictatorial and Grouchy resented it. He persisted in taking his men to 
Wayre. And so, at a critical moment in the battle, when Napoleon was counting 
on his aid, he failed to appear. He was not in time to save the Emperor from 
final disaster. 

And the other lesson is—Always be rather suspicious of advice that suits you. 
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Now please don’t run away with the idea that all that is agreeable is wrong. 
What I mean is that very often when we ask advice it is because we are hesitating 
between a path that is difficult but right, and one that is easy but wrong. 

Robert Burns wrote marvellous poetry but his own life was a sad failure. He 
had something very fine and noble in his nature, but he yielded to temptation 
and so he never became the splendid man he might have been. Now at one time O 
Burns felt specially drawn to higher things. He began to feel very dissatisfied 
with the life he was leading. He began to be afraid of the consequences of 
that life. And in his heart there was a great longing for God and for the things 
that are true and right. Unfortunately, the poet consulted an unwise friend who 
advised him to drown his fears in bowls of wine and forget them in foolish 
pleasures. It was the easy way, and Burns took the pleasant advice. So he 
made a wreck of his life and of his better self-—The Children’s Great Texts. 

Where to Seek Counsel. If in all times of discouragement and vicissitude we 
could have access to one of the wisest and noblest of our fellow-creatures, or to 
the guardian angel deputed to attend our steps, how strong and wise we should 
become! Whatever our need, we should at once seek his presence and obtain his 
counsel. How extraordinary is our behavior, then, with respect to prayer, that we 
we make so little of our opportunities of access to the presence of our Father, 
in whom wisdom, power and love blend perfectly, and who is always willing to 
hear us—nay, is perpetually urging us to come!—Dr. F. B. Meyer. 

Old Mr. Toad Opens Peter Rabbit’s Eyes. In one of Thornton W. Burgess’s 
capital stories, Peter Rabbit is in a great hurry, so much of a hurry that he 
apes down a path so heedlessly that he runs into Old Mr. Toad and knocks 

im over. 

“Excuse me,” Peter exclaimed, “I didn’t see you at all. You were right in 
my way. If you had hopped out of my way it wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Why should I have hopped out of your way?” Mr. Toad demanded sharply. 
“Do you own the path? MHaven’t I as much right on it as you? Why should 
I have hopped out of your way? Tell me that!” 

“For your own good,” chuckled Peter. “I’m ever so much bigger and stronger 
than you and——” 

“How does that give you any more right on the path than I have?” interrupted 
Old Mr. Toad. Without waiting for a reply, he continued: “The trouble with 
a lot of big people is that they think that size and strength give them a lot 
of rights that others don’t have; that they can do just as they please regardless of 
others not big enough to stop them; that just because they happen to be big 
they are more important than their smaller neighbors. So they do as they please 
without regard to their neighbors and sometimes actually fool themselves into 
thinking that it is right and proper. Huh! A pretty kind of place the Great World 
would be if that were true! Huh! Let me tell you, Peter Rabbit, some folks 
are not half so important as some of those they look down on.” 

“Meaning that you are more important than I?” asked Peter. 

“T didn’t say so,” snapped Old Mr. Toad. “But I wish you would answer me 
one question. What good do you do in the Great World to make it a better 
place to live in?” 

“Why—why—” began Peter scratching a long ear with a long hind foot, 
a way he has of doing when he is puzzled. “Why—” Then, because he couldn’t 
answer the question to his own satisfaction, he lost his temper. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful—The Psalmist. 


Pride goeth before destruction, 
And a haughty spirit before a fall—Proverbs. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath; 
But a grievous word stirreth up anger.—Proverbs. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does 2 K. 1.8 tell us about Elijah’s personal appearance? 2. What does 
1 K. 18.45,46 say about his physical endurance? 3. What events led up to this ser- 
mon on Mount Carmel? 4. Locate Mount Carmel. 5. Describe the contest. 
6. What was Jezebel’s character? 7. What message did she send to Elijah after the 
contest? (1 K. 19.1,2.) 8. How did her message affect Elijah? 9. What did 
Jezebel do in the matter of Naboth’s vineyard? 1 K. 21.) 
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ELIJAH AND THE STRUGGLE WITH BAAL 


GOLDEN TEXT: No man can serve two masters... 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon. Matthew 6.24 


LESSON 1 Kings 16.29 to 19.21; Chapter 21; 2 Kings 1.1 to 2.12 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 15 


1 KINGS 18.20 So Ahab sent unto all the children of Israel, and gathered 
the prophets together unto mount Carmel. 21 And Elijah came near unto 
all the people, and said, How long go ye limping between the two sides? if 
Jehovah be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him. And the people 
answered him not a word. 22 Then said Elijah unto the people, I, even 
I only, am left a prophet of Jehovah; but Baal’s prophets are four hundred 
and fifty men. 23 Let them therefore give us two bullocks; and let them 
choose one bullock for themselves, and cut it in pieces, and lay it on the 
wood, and put no fire under; and I will dress the other bullock, and lay it 
on the wood, and put no fire under. 24 And call ye on the name of your god, 
and I will call on the name of Jehovah: and the God that answereth by fire, 
let him be God. And all the people answered and said, It is well spoken. 

36 And it came to pass at the time of the offering of the evening oblation, 
that Elijah the prophet came near, and said, O Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all these things at thy 
word. 37 Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, that this people may know that 
thou, Jehovah, art God, and that thou hast turned their heart back again. 
38 Then the fire of Jehovah fell, and consumed the burnt-offering, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in 
the trench. 39 And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces: and 
they said, Jehovah, he is God; Jehovah, he is God. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. TRUE-HEARTED, WHOLE-HEARTED, verses 20 and 21. Ahab did 
Elijah’s bidding, and assembled the people and the prophets of Baal on Mount Car- 
mel: see The Historical Background. “How long go ye limping between the two 
sides?” sternly Elijah asked the people. The idea in the original Greek word 
translated limping suggested hopping backward and forward, like a bird from 
branch to branch. The people were serving now God and now Baal. “If Jehovah 
be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him,” continued the prophet. And 
the people answered him not a word. ‘The vast multitude that filled every coign 
of vantage, and rose on the sides of the hill like a living wall, gave no sign. 
Probably they were deeply convicted by the challenge, profoundly conscious 
that it was well deserved. Yet how many amongst us today are acting in 
the same manner, halting between the service of Christ and obedience to self- 
interest. They are for a time deeply moved by a religious appeal, but a few 
weeks pass, and they are on another quest, halters between two cults! 
(F. B. Meyer). 

Il, ELIJAH CHALLENGES TO A DECISIVE TEST, verses 22-24. To the 
people then Elijah said, “Behold, I stand here alone, while on the opposing side 
there are four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. Let us have a test. Let Baal’s 
prophets bring two bullocks, and let them prepare one for sacrifice and I will 
prepare the other; and do you call upon the name of your God and I will call 
upon Jehovah, and the God that answers by fire, he shall be God.” To this test 
the people gave their approval. “In the minds of the multitude the question to be 
decided doubtless was not whether Jehovah or Baal was the sole God, but which 
of them was the more powerful God, and, therefore, had the greater claim upon 
the nation’s devotion. It was not until a later date that it was explicitly asserted 
by the prophets that Jehovah was the only Deity and that besides him there was 
no other (Isa. 44.6-8; 45.5,6)” (Dummelow). “We are all so sure that Elijah 
was on the winning side that we discount the odds against him. His victory 
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could not be known until it was won, and until then he took his life in his 
hands. Even so, we should not be sure that this kind of victory always 
attends the right. Elijah’s success was not shared by many greater than he 
who came later: Jeremiah, Jesus, Paul, and many others.” 

UT TORS TENS a VAAN: EFFORTS OF THE PRIESTS OF BAAL, verses 25-29. 
Baal was the sun god; if he had any power it should be along this line. The 
prophets of Baal prepared their sacrifice and from morning until noon they cried, 

O Baal, hear us.” Dancing accompanied by various bodily contortions -was cus- 
tomary at such sacrifices, and they leaped about the altar: but there was no 
answer by fire. _At noon Elijah mocked them, and said, “Cry aloud; perhaps 
your god is musing, or has gone on a journey, or is asleep.” His taunt urged 
the priests on to yet greater frenzy. Frantically they kept up their cries, and 
gashed themselves with knives until the evening sacrifice. But there was neither 
voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. “It is precisely so with every 
false creed, every false science every false prophet today. There is nothing 
to show! All effort ends in silence. Prodigious exertions finish the pro- 
digious emptiness” (Joseph Parker). 

IV. ELIJAH’S FAITH AND VICTORY, verses 30-39. “The account of the 
contest is most dramatically told, and the object is to bring out the contrast between 
the ecstatic worship of the Baal and the pure and calm trust of the prophet when 
he calls upon Jehovah as the only God” (Peake). Quickly Elijah made his 
preparations. He repaired the altar, building it up with twelve stones: then he 
made a trench around it, piled on the wood, and laid upon it the slain bullock. 
Three times he had four jars of water poured upon the offering, till the trenches 
were filled. “The making of a trench around the altar is generally explained as 
a precaution against any form of imposture. Probably, however, the pouring out 
of the water had a symbolical purpose to procure rain. Compare the pouring of 
water on the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles. Jehovah was about to answer 
by fire, but he was also going to give rain. Elijah and the prophets of Baal 
were doubtless agreed that the object of their sacrifice was to save the land by 
the gift of rain. The fire was the sign of Jehovah’s presence, as at Sinai (Ex. 19) 
and approval (Jg. 6.21). After the prophets of Baal had been slain and God’s 
honor vindicated, rain came” (Peake). 

And then Elijah called upon Jehovah: “O let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all these 
things at thy word. Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, that this people may know 
that thou, Jehovah, art God, and that thou hast turned their heart back again.” 
What a contrast between the wild, monotonously repeated cry of the Baal-wor- 
shippers and the true, fervent prayer of Elijah! In some respects Elijah’s prayer 
is a model one; he is calmly confident, conscious of his personal relationship to 
God as his servant, desirous only of God’s glory, and he asks a blessing for 
others, beseeching God that the people may be led to know him, and turn their 
hearts to him. 

Then fell the fire of Jehovah, the story tells us, and consumed offering and 
wood and stones and water. And the people fell on their faces crying, “Jehovah, 
he is God; Jehovah, he is God.” “One man with God at his back, afraid of 
nothing, can work marvels.” “This is clear—that we have in this story of 
Elijah the record of the actual struggle which went on in Israel for at least 
fifty years between monotheism and idolatry; between puritanism and immorality; 
between the individual consciences and despotism; between nationalism and for- 
eign influences. Politically, socially, morally, and religiously Elijah represented 
and concentrated this struggle’ (Brooke). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Ahab gathered the prophets together unto Mount Carmel, verse 20, Mount 
Carmel was a very ancient site of the Baal worship, and Elijah, in suggesting that 
the test should be made there, was, in the popular belief, putting his God to 
the sorest of all tests. Men then believed the deities had local limitations within 
which alone their power was of account, and Elijah was choosing foreign soil 
on which Jehovah was believed to, be powerless—R. Bruce Taylor. 

They called on the name of Baal from morning until noon... and leaped 
about the altar... and they cried aloud and cut themselves, verses 26, 28. One 
is reminded of the Mussulman dervishes who work themselves into a frenzy crying, 
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“Allah! Allah’; and of the pilgrims who race around and around the chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem expecting the sacred fire to fall; and of 
the dervishes who break large masses of stone on their chests, eat glass, cut them- 
selves, throw themselves prostrate for their mounted chiefs to ride over them. 

A writer in an English paper comments upon the fact that though the cult 
of Baal worship was so wide-spread, extending as far as Gaul and even Britain, 
only fragmentary information as to its rites remain. The name Baal-Markod, 
“Baal of the Dance,” preserved at Beyrout, witnesses to such a sacred dance 
as is implied in the priests “leaping” about the altar on Carmel. It is not certain 
that the four hundred prophets of Astarte, who appear to have been directly 
under Jezebel’s rule, were present at the great gathering, but the description of the 
frenzied gashings is an exact parallel to extant accounts of the doings of the 
“Galli” (priests of the goddess) in ancient Greek writings. They were called 
“Galli” from the river Gallus, whose waters caused frenzy in those who drank. 
Clothed in weird garments of variegated colors, with mitred heads and arms 
bare to the shoulders, they whirled to the clash of cymbals and wild music, smiting 
each other and lacerating themselves with knives till they dropped exhausted. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Into what two kingdoms were 
the Israelites divided after the death of Solomon? What caused the division? 
What was each kingdom called and who was the first king of each? For what 
is each of these kings remembered ? 

The Kingdom of Israel from Jeroboam to Ahab. Jeroboam, as we have 
seen, “sinned and made Israel to sin.” In the fifty years from Jeroboam’s accession 
to that of Omri, five kings of three dynasties occupied the throne of Israel. 
Omri was so powerful a ruler that to the Assyrians the kings of Israel were 
known as “The house of Omri.” He removed the capital to Samaria. He 
was the father of Ahab, who married the notorious Jezebel; his reign lasted 
twenty-two years. Of him it is said that he reared an altar for Baal in the 
house of Baal which he had built in Samaria, made the Asherah, and did yet more 
to provoke Jehovah to anger than all the kings of Israel that were before him. 
Jeroboam had set the downward pace, it had gained momentum under his suc- 
cessors, especially Omri, and it now under Ahab threatened to strike the lowest 
level, that of their pagan neighbors. It was in one of the darkest periods of 
the religious history of the Northern Kingdom that Elijah appeared. 

The Prophet Elijah. God’s champion was the stern, uncompromising Giliadite, 
the prophet Elijah. Before King Ahab and Queen Jezebel Elijah suddenly appeared 
and declared that a drought was coming upon the land as punishment from God 
for the king’s sins. And then he had to flee for his life. At the Brook Cherith 
the ravens, and at Zarephath the widow with her cakes and cruse of oil sus- 
tained him. 

Three years passed and Elijah returned and met Ahab. “Is it thou, thou 
troubler of Israel?” the king exclaimed. And Elijah answered, “I have not 
troubled Israel; but thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the 
commandments of Jehovah, and thou has fallowed the Baalim.” And then he 
ordered the king to assemble the people and the prophets of Baal upon Mount 
Carmel. There the contest was held. 

After the contest Elijah ordered the prophets of Baal taken down to the Brook 
Kishon and slain. “Tell Ahab to make haste to get back to Jezreel, for the rain 
is coming,” Elijah bade his servant. The heavens grew black with clouds and 
wind, the longed-for rain came in torrents. In great exultation Elijah girded 
up his mantle and ran before Ahab’s chariot across the plains even to Jezreel. 
Jezebel learned what Elijah had done to her prophets of Baal, and sent word to 
Elijah that the gods might slay her if she did not have him put to death within 
a day. Elijah had expected that after the victory on Mount Carmel Ahab would 
put down the worship of Baal. When he learned that Jezebel was still in control. 
of Ahab and Samaria, he trembled for his own life and fled to Beersheba and 
then on into the desert. There the reaction came. It seemed to him that he had 
utterly failed. God taught him there a great lesson: when the contests had failed 
of result, gentle and long-continued means would prevail. 

Again we see the prophet facing Ahab and boldly denouncing him for his 
share in the criminal business of Naboth’s vineyard. How long Elijah lived and 
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how the closing years of his life were spent, we know not. His work was 
ended “when Jehovah would take Elijah into heaven.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Mount Carmel is one of the distinctive features of Palestine. It is a ridge 
twelve or thirteen miles long ending in a bold promontory that projects into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Its eastern bluff is seventeen hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea. A series of rocky terraces leads down to the Plain of Esdraelon. The 
mountain is called by the Arabs today Mar Elias, the Mountain of Elijah. The 
scene of the contest is localized by tradition at the southeastern extremity of the 
ridge, and is called “The Place of Burning.’ At the foot of the cliff the 
Kishon runs. Tradition also declares a cave toward the sea, beneath a great 
Carmelite Monastery, to have been the home of the stern prophet of reform. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


A very large percentage, and, in most schools, a majority of the scholars, come 
from homes where The Scriptures are not taught, the subject of religion is 
seldom discussed, family worship is not observed, and, at best, the attitude of 
the family is one of indifference toward Jesus Christ. Through the agency of 
the Sunday-school we have a great opportunity to win our scholars for Christ. 
Careful study has taught us that the responsiveness of the child to the claims 
of‘Jesus Christ reaches a climax at fifteen or sixteen years of age. Scholars 
above these ages who leave the Sunday-school without having made a profession 
of their faith do so with the likelihood of their ever being won to Christ greatly 
diminished. 

Every scholar by his very presence in the Sunday-school offers an opportunity 
for the teacher to present the claims of Jesus Christ. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
HOW ELIJAH WON THE VICTORY 


Beginning the Lesson. The relation of the civilized court of Ahab to men 
like Elijah was the same as that of the court of the caliphs of Damascus or 
Bagdad to men of a similar description in the earlier political and religious history 
of Islam. Into the council of the mighty caliph in his civilized and luxurious 
capital would stride a rough captain, a wild dervish or preacher, a free son of the 
desert, asserting a democratic equality strangely in contrast with the apparent 
autocracy, a simplicity in apparently irreconcilable conflict with the luxury of city 
and country. To the face of the monarch such a man would utter his word with 
unhesitating directness, quite the opposite of the obedience of the official or the flat- 
tery of the courtier. In that way the people spoke and made its voice felt in the 
councils of the caliph. Islam was strongly conscious of its origin and mission, 
and rudely determined to assert its inherent simplicity and sternness as over 
against the enervating softness of foreign ways and city habits. So Israel pre- 
served in the midst of increasing luxury and civilization a keen consciousness 
of its desert origin, its native and democratic simplicity. The heart of the people 
at large responded to the men who asserted that simplicity and plainness in the 
face of the king and court. One of the striking incidents related in connection 
with Elijah is his denunciation of Ahab for the murder of Naboth, where he 
voices the enraged moral sense of a free and democratic people against the methods 
of the oriental despot. ; 

But the great mission of Elijah was the denunciation of foreign cults, espe- 
cially of the Tyrian Baal, and his assertion that Jehovah alone was the God of 
Israel, a jealous God, who would tolerate no strange god beside him. Most 
picturesque and most famous is the contest between Elijah and the prophets of 
Baal on the eastern height of Carmel, and the dramatic triumph of Elijah. But 
the story as a whole makes it clear that Elijah did not succeed in his immediate 
purpose of expelling the cult of the Tyrian Baal; on the other hand, he won a 
real and substantial victory, as later generations recognized, in setting in motion 
those forces which finally not merely expelled the cult of the Tyrian Baal but 
also purged Israel from that native Canaanite Baal cult which had become combined 
with the worship of Jehovah—Dr. John P. Peters, in The Religion of the Hebrews. 

The Fire from Heaven. There have been a good many kinds of religion in 
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the world. And there have been too a good many tests of the validity of religion. 
The test of Elijah remains wonderfully effective. The religion which brings fire 
from heaven has amply vindicated itself. The religion which can bring fire to cold 
hearts, the religion which can burn up evil desires, the religion which can blaze 
in the heart with a mighty and burning inspiration, the religion which can burn 
in a man’s heart so that though burning that heart is not consumed, the religion 
which gives light and heat and yet preserves from conflagration—this religion 
has permanent claims upon the mind and conscience and heart of man.—Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough. 

The People who Limp. When Elijah came from the desert, a solitary prophet 
of God, to denounce Baal-worship, it is significantly said that he was not so 
solitary as he thought he was; there were yet seven thousand in Israel who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal and their mouths had not kissed him. They 
were sincere but they were silent. We are told what they did not do, not what 
they did. And it is very certain that they were not of Elijah’s temper, or he 
would not have been ignorant of their existence. In times of persecution there 
are always many men of this order, men like Erasmus who will speak the truth 
as far as the times permit, but no further; who cherish in their hearts a truth 
or a principle, but will risk nothing for it. They are not to be despised, but it is 
certain that by such men no great moral reformation will be achieved. Truth must 
know how to wield the sword as well as bear the sceptre. It will not always 
conquer by what Milton calls “the irresistible might of meekness,” but will 
have to fight for its life. And it is then an Elijah is needed, a man incapable 
of compromise, a man of flame and thunder who takes the kingdom of heaven 
by force, a splendid fanatic who will hurl himself upon a hostile world, believing 
himself and the truth he represents invincible. This is precisely what Elijah 
does, and it is this which makes the story of Carmel so thrilling. He stops the 
king’s chariot with an imperious gesture. He accuses Ahab to his face of being 
a peril and a curse to the land he misgoverns. He calls for a plebiscite of Israel, 
a referendum of the cause of God to the decision of the people—“‘If God be God 
let them worship him.” And the chief note of this tremendous harangue on 
Carmel is found in one searching and scornful phrase, which is a challenge to 
us as it was long ago to Israel—“*How long halt ye between two opinions ?”—Dr. 
J. W. Dawson. 

Elijah’s Flaming Methods May Have Been Imperative. There are situa- 
tions where fire is “indicated,” as the physicians say in their careful diagnosis 
—no remedy less radical meets the situation. No soft spoken, mild-mannered 
apostle discoursing on “sweetness and light” could have won out in the face of 
the flagrant, impudent wrongdoing of that day. The fever of sinfulness in the 
body of Israel’s life had reached such a stage that the hot poultice of denunciation 
was needed to blister the surface of the inflamed portion into some promise of 
recovery. It was said of the One who came to make all things new and to 
build an order of life that should manifest his glory, “He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire.” 

The scene on Mount Carmel may be taken as a dramatic and poetic presentation 
of the wider test which is steadily being applied to the rival claimants upon our 
allegiance. Let the religion which answers by facts of experience, by renewed 
hearts, by loftier moral purposes, by increased spiritual vigor and by finer forms 
of usefulness stand supreme! Let every form of faith be judged by its fruits! If 
paganism and infidelity would only bring forward something more than clever 
theories, we might take them seriously. If they would only undertake an 
exhibit of, the sound, moral results consequent upon the acceptance of their 
interpretation of the supreme verities, we would then have something to speak 
to other than a mere array of idle talk. In the meantime, let that religion 
which answers in terms of Christian effort, reaching out in the name of Christ 
ih the hospital, the aie and church into every nation under heaven and 
into every section of human need, stand supreme !—Con i 
Rebuilders, by Dr, Charles Reynolds Brown. a siieeiatageneeC 

Let Your Choice Be Made Now. It is always well for us to give outward 
expression to our choice. No act of choice is likely to prove itself potent and 
formative in our lives unless it be conscious, enunciated, memorable in its outward 
form, There are a thousand half-conscious and unpremeditated preferences in 
Sat nant life, and we forget them at once. They drop like the minute forms 
of life floating in the sea down to the floor of the ocean. Such selective processes 
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within the brain occur in the grooves of established and all but automatic habits. 
We do many things without pondering them and making our faculties obey an 
authoritative roll-call, or at the prompting of an undefined thought only. Such 
nebulous decisions fail to bind us to new courses of action, and have no practical 
value in the after-days. The choice we make between conflicting moral and 
religious alternatives must be vigilantly considered and boldly avowed if it is 
to shape our character and have validity in the courts of the Most High. 

Many hearers are Christian in everything but the avowal of the fact, and they 
themselves need the help of their own clear avowal just as much as the Church 
and the world need it—Thomas G. Selby. 

Real Issues and Great Choices. Long before Elijah’s day, up from the desert 
the Hebrews had come with their God Jehovah and in Canaan they had met 
a kind of religion that they never had known before. For the Baals of Canaan 
were agricultural deities, gods of fecundity, and on every high hill and under 
every green tree they were worshipped with rites often licentious and always 
pagan. And now, for a long time these two religions had been blending, with few 
to note the peril—blending until God and Baal were in the thoughts of multitudes 
almost indistinguishable. Then rose Elijah to define the issue, to draw the clear 
line of demarcation where the choice must be made. It was God or Baal. “How 
long go ye limping between the two sides?” 

Few generations in mankind’s history could have needed more that sort of 
prophetic insight than our own confused and turbulent day. The religious issue 
in the United States, for example, needs to be clarified. 

Many people do not see great issues being presented by the Christian church, 
matters of life or death on which they must take sides. They see Christianity 
presented to them in terms of divided denominations and they are not interested 
in that. So far as they can see, no denominational line in Protestantism today 
coincides with a single live issue on the earth. They hear also many theological 
disputes which not only do they not understand but see no reason why they should 
bother to understand. ‘What has all that to do with real life?” they say. Afar 
off you can see them standing and wondering, when they think of it at all, what 
it is all about. 

May God give to his church today the prophetic spirit that will enable her 
to brush past insignificant superficialities and once more present to the suffrage 
of men the great choice between God and Baal! 

To this end may we not try to lay our hands upon two or three issues that lie 
close to the heart of the gospel and on which the destinies of mankind hang? 
In the first place, we must choose between the Christian ideal of humanity as 
one family of God, made of one blood and able, by God’s grace, to be made into 
one brotherhood again—that on the one side, and on the other our present cruel 
and ruinous regime of interracial hatred and hostility. There is an issue which 
lies near the heart of the gospel and on which the future of humanity depends. 

Consider a second issue which lies close to the heart of the gospel: on the one 
side the living and eternal God revealed in Jesus Christ, on the other a materialistic 
philosophy of life. You may say that it makes no difference whether a man 
belongs to this denomination or to that, no difference whether he holds this special 
opinion in theology or that, but you cannot say that is makes no difference whether 
or not a man believes in the Christian God. Edward Rowland Sill, the poet, one 
of Yale’s famous men, was an earnest Christian in his early days and even thought 
of entering the Christian ministry. Then, for a time at least, he lost his faith. 
“People think,” he wrote to one of his classmates, “that a thinking man’s specula- 
tions about religion interfere with his daily life very little—but how certain con- 
clusions do take the shine out of one’s existence.” At the very least, materialism 
does that—it takes the shine out of existence. : , : 

The living God revealed in Christ, or a materialistic philosophy of life—that is 
a real issue. As a man faces it he understands the meaning of Dr. George A. 
Gordon’s words: “All the controversies between rival sects of believers are almost 
petty, are certainly incidental, compared with the great and solemn battle which all 
believers wage with all unbelievers.” I know how wide the lesser differences are 
between Christians, but if they are finding God in Christ the things that separate 
them from one another are as nothing compared with the things that separate them 
from everybody who lacks that faith. } 

Cardinal Mercier of Belgium and David Livingstone of Africa—how far apart, 
one a Romanist of the Romanists, the other a Scotch Presbyterian! Yet, when you 
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stop to think what a simple Belgian peasant found in one and what the black fellow 
of Africa found in the other, what was it but a burning counsciousness of the 
reality and love of God in Christ interpreted in terms of human usefulness? I 
would rather be any kind of Christian than not to be a Christian at all. I would 
rather believe in the crudest theory of God’s reality and his entrance into human 
life than not to believe in that at all. For here is the issue on which the church 
can go to the world and cry, “How long go ye limping between the two sides?” 

Finally, how can we avoid the issue which armistice day suggests? Like God and 
Baal in ancient Israel we have been trying to make two antithetical and irrecon- 
cilable philosophies of life lie down in peace together. You remember that when 
in 1888 the Kaiser took the throne, he made a speech to his Christian people 
as a Christian sovereign, praising the deeds of duty that he said sprang from Chris- 
tian humility and vowing that as for himself he would be a righteous and gentle 
Christian prince. And then you remember the addresses to his army in which he 
said: “It may come to pass that you will have to shoot down or stab your own 
relatives and brothers. Then seal your loyalty with your heart’s blood! I shall 
ever be mindful of the fact that the eyes of my forefathers look down upon me 
from that other world, and that I one day shall have to render up to them an 
account of the fame and honor of the army.” How we have scoffed at the Kaiser 
for trying to make that mad, impossible combination between Christianity on the 
one side and rampant militarism on the other, between God and Baal. But before 
we scoff at him too loudly we might well bethink ourselves. For nearly two 
thousand years all our western civilization has been trying to make that combina- 
tion, with one corner of our mouth praising the Prince of Peace and with the other 
glorifying war. It is not a question of Christ and war; it is a question of Christ 
or war. 

The mark of greatness is to know where the real issues are. For the significant 
questions are not to be found in virulent and noisy controversies, but where men 
are seeking to bring in a reign of righteousness and peace instead of our old 
régime of imperialism and war. As for us, one by one, going out into an age 
where we seem individually so weak and futile, there is at least this that each of 
us can do: we can find out where the real issues are and can stop our limping 
between the two sides. Christian brotherhood or racial strife, the Christian God 
or a materialistic philosophy of life, a Christian social and international_order or 
a world at war—such issues are matters of life or death to humanity—Condensed 
from a sermon by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

For Discussion. 1. “There are times when soft measures are useless and when 
a crisis has to be forced. We can run along for years on a both-and program 
but at last we have to come to an either-or decision.” 

2. All evils are rooted somewhere in public opinion, and sentiment must be 
developed regarding them before they can be decisively handled. It does not take 
a majority to begin their correction, but a forceful group or even one man who 
really cares can get the movement under way. Prominent people may be on the 
wrong side, as Jezebel was, or may try to be on both sides, as Ahab did, or may 
be secretly on the right side, as Obadiah was. Great reforms seldom start with 
official people. They tend to be conservative or to counsel safe courses, whereas 
in crises the risks that must be assumed are often terrific. Public opinion, hastily 
roused, is apt to die down as hastily. Experience has taught that the slow processes 
of education must precede the sudden and critical action which crystallizes public 
opinion into right action—Dr. Cleland B. McAfee. 

3. The progress of scientific rainmaking. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What had Jesus told his disciples about his resurrection? 2. Why did they not 
understand his words? 3. How were the apprehensions of his foes aroused im- 
mediately after his death, and what precautions did they have taken? (Mt. 27.62- 
66.) 4. Who was Mary Magdalene? 5. Salome? 6. What special need had 
Peter of receiving a message from his Risen Lord? 7. How is 1 Cor. 15.20 a 
prophecy of our own resurrection? 8. What does Paul say about the resurrection 
in Rom. 6.4? 9. What does he say about the uplifting power of the resurrection 
in Col. 3.1? 10. What hopes are inspired by the resurrection of Jesus? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN JEZEBEL AND ELIJAH 
Beginning the Lesson. In the year 1832 there had long been drought in the 
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land of the Betschuanen. Finally the people summoned a magician to come and 
make the rain fall. He postponed his coming until the wind had brought a heavy 
cloud. The rejoicing among the people was great. They praised the magician and 
his gods, and mocked the God of the missionaries Moffatt and Hamilton, who had 
not sent the rain, they said. But the scene soon changed. The cloud passed with- 
out bringing the rain, and the heathen in their rage, despite the efforts of the 
missionaries, put the magician to death. 

All the particulars of the story on Mount Carmel are given to show that Elijah, 
unlike that unhappy magician, was acting in accordance with Jehovah’s designs. 
In all our year’s lessons there is no more spectacular scene than the one enacted 
on Mount Carmel. Who will tell it? 

The Contest at Carmel. The contrast between the scenes at the two altars was 
striking. On one side four hundred and fifty priests of Baal; on the other, Elijah 
standing alone. On one side the weli-dressed objects of the royal favor; on the 
other, the Tishbite, naked, with a leather girdle about his loins. On one side the 
fat, sleek idolaters fed from Jezebel’s table; on the other, Elijah, claiming his 
scanty fare from the ravens, gaunt, thin, shaggy as a Nazirite. 

But on one side there was nothing but an empty, useless idol to serve as the 
center of a misguided devotion, patronized though it was by an apostate king and 
queen. On the other side was the living God having at his command unseen 
legions of spiritual forces mightier by far than all the armies of earth. When 
you add in the things which were not seen by careless eyes, the situation wears 
another look. 

The priests of Baal carried forward a pathetic exhibition of desperate earnestness. 
It was a strange, wild scene, the false priests smeared with their own blood, rending 
the air with frenzied shouts, and imploring the empty idol to reveal a power which 
was not there. Their frantic endeavors availed nothing—the sun moved on its course 
until the day was done and their opportunity was gone. 

The hour had come for Elijah to put to the test his claims on behalf of the 
living God. “Come near to me,” he said, and the people drew up with eager 
attention. Then he repaired the altar, taking twelve stones according to the number 
of the tribes. His act was symbolic of the devotion of a united nation seeking the 
God of their fathers. It was as if an American in the darkest days of the Civil 
War had planted a flag beside his altar with its separate star for every State in the 
Union, though some of them were in the act of falling away. Elijah had a vision 
of a re-united Israel calling upon the name of the God of Abraham. 

He cut the bullock in pieces and laid them on the wood. He drenched the altar 
with water that all chance of fraud might be removed. Then in the quiet of that 
evening hour as the solemn shadow of Carmel stretched across the Plain of Es- 
raelon, he offered his fervent, effectual prayer. There was no ranting, no leaping, 
no cutting himself with knives, but there were faith and hope and love. He was 
calm and confident, for he prayed to the living God. 

“Then the fire of Jehovah fell,’ we read, “and consumed the burnt offering.” 
When the people saw it they fell on their faces. They cried, “Jehovah, he is God, 
Jehovah, he is God.” The God of Israel had answered by definite results, and the 
victory over an empty idolatry was complete. The multitude on the mountain 
side was lifted into a new consciousness of the reality of spiritual forces—Con- 
densed from The Story Books of the Early Hebrews, by Dean Charles R. Brown. 

The Conflict between Jezebel and Elijah. After the victory on Mount Carmel 
Elijah was exultant, and totally unconscious of fatigue he raced before Ahab’s 
chariot to Jezreel as the rain he had foretold fell in torrents. Had he not won the 
battle for the Lord, had not Jehovah been proved mighty and Baal powerless, had 
not the Baal worship been overthrown as the people shouted, “Jehovah, he is God! 
Jehovah, he is God!” had not the Baal prophets been put to death without a 
remonstrance from the cowed king, and had not God sent the rain? | 

But Elijah had not reckoned on Jezebel. Ahab told her all that Elijah had done 
and withal how he had slain all the prophets with the sword. Then Jezebel sent a 
messenger unto Elijah, saying, “So let the gods do to me, and more also, if I make 
not thy life as the life of one of them by tomorrow about this time.” Why did 
she send this message? Surely she did not wish to give her victim fair play by 
forewarning him, “for a tigress does not give warning of her spring.” Perhaps 
her rage was so great that she simply had to give expression to it in some way at 
once, and she sent the message without stopping to consider its probable effect. 
Perhaps she feared the people and in view of their acknowledgement of Jehovah 
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did not dare risk taking Elijah’s life at this time, and therefore took this means to 
put him to flight. Elijah could not brave her fury, and he fled at once to Beer- 
sheba and then southward still to the desert. : d 

Time passed. Near Ahab’s palace in Jezreel was a vineyard which the king 
coveted and tried to buy, but Naboth, its owner, refused to part with his inheritance. 
Ahab was accustomed to being humored, not thwarted, and he petulantly threw 
himself on his couch and refused to eat. Jezebel inquired the cause of his dis- 
pleasure. Naboth would not let him have the vineyard which he wanted for an 
herb garden. Tauntingly Jezebel asked him if in truth he ruled in Israel: if he 
was too weak to get what he wanted, she would get it for him! 

Jezebel then wrote letters, which she signed with the king’s seal, to the elders 
and nobles, ordering them to proclaim a fast, to set Naboth in a prominent place, 
and have two witnesses ready to swear that they heard Naboth curse God and the 
king, and then to have him carried without the city and stoned to death. When 
informed that her plot had been carried out, Jezebel gleefuly told Ahab that he 
could take possession of the vineyard. According to the rabbis, to the king 
rightfully belonged the property of one who had cursed him. 

Ahab rose up and went to Jezreel. He went in state, in his royal chariot. He 
approached the green terraces, which now he called his own. There was a solitary 
figure standing on the deserted ground as though the dead Naboth had risen from 
his bloody grave to warn off the king from his unlawful gains. It was Elijah. 
He had come down at the word of the Lord to meet the king. And Ahab said to 
Elijah, “Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” And Elijah answered, “T have 
found thee, because thou hast sold thyself to do that which is evil in the sight of 
Jehovah.” And then he denounced Ahab’s sin and promised judgment upon him. 
“As for Jezebel, the dogs shall eat Jezebel by the rampart of Jezreel,” he declared. 

Elijah never saw them again. Ahab and Jezebel each died suddenly and tragi- 
cally. Truly, the wages of sin is death. 

If Jehovah Be God, Follow Him. The River Amazon and the chief tributary 
of the Plate River rise within a few hundred yards of each, and the Indians often 
drag their canoes from the one stream to the other over the intervening strip of 
land. For many miles the little rivers run in parallel channels and it often seems 
as though they might unite into one. At last a little knoll or ridge is reached, and 
the waterways diverge. It is difficult to judge what issues are involved in this 
turning point, for it gives complexion to the entire map of South America, and 
puts the stamp of destiny upon the lot of coming empires. These two rivers never 
come within sight of each other again, and empty themselves into the sea more than 
a thousand miles apart. 

Many lives which reach widely different goals start together in the closest inti- 
macy. The character of two lads, who are side by side in the same home or in the 
same school, are akin, and there is no apparent reason why they should not have 
the same value in the world. For years their lives run parallel in the same church, 
the same business house, the same city. But after a while they get more or less 
apart. One is strict, conscientious, diligent in good works. The other grows lax 
in his habits, neglects the house of God. Their sympathies flow in opposite chan- 
nels. One pours out his life on a foreign soil in the service of Christ. The other 
dies in a convict prison. It is not easy to measure the distance between them, if 
we think either of the satisfactions they have realized for themselves or of the kind 
of influence they have brought to bear upon the community. How did this differ- 
ence begin? In an act of choice which determined other acts, and issued at last 
in unalterable good or evil—Thomas G. Selby, in the God of the Patriarchs. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. A false face, a false character, a false 
credit, a false religion, will always prove valueless in the day of testing and scru- 
tiny.—Dr. David Gregg. 

Destiny is being created by the choice you are making now.—Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

Make no delay in the matter of life, the choice of God—Dr. Bushnell. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who were the women who beheld the death of Jesus on the cross? (Mt. 
27.55, 56.) 2. Who prepared his body for burial and in whose tomb was it 
laid? (Mt. 27.57-61.) 3. What was done at the tomb the next day? (Mt. 27.62- 
65.) 4. Which was “the first day of the week”? 5. What does our Golden Text 
mean? 6. Why was there a special message for Peter? 7. What was Jesus’s last 
commission to his disciples? 8. Are we doing anything about it? 
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GOLDEN TEXT: But now hath Christ been raised from the 
dead, the first-fruits of them that are asleep. 
I Corinthians 15.20 


LESSON Mark 16.1-15 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 16.5-11 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 28.1-10; Luke 24.13-35; John 20.1-18; 
1 Corinthians 15.3-26. 


MARK 16 And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, bought spices, that they might come and anoint 
him. 2 And very early on the first day of the week, they come to the tomb 
when the sun was risen. 3 And they were saying among themselves, Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb? 4 and looking up, 
they see that the stone is rolled back: for it was exceeding great. 5 And 
entering into the tomb, they saw a young man sitting on the right side, ar- 
rayed in a white robe; and they were amazed. 6 And he saith unto them, Be 
not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, who hath been crucified: he is risen; 
he is not here: behold, the place where they laid him! 7 But go, tell his 
disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, 
as he said unto you. 8 And they went out, and fled from the tomb; for trem- 
bling and astonishment had come upon them: and they said nothing to any 
one; for they were afraid. 

g Now when he was risen early on the first day of the week, he appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene, from whom he had cast out seven demons. 10 She 
went and told them that had been with him, as they mourned and wept. 
tr And they, when they heard that he was alive, and had been seen of her, 
disbelieved. 

12 And after these things he was manifested in another form unto two of 
them, as they walked, on their way into the country. 13 And they went away 
and told it unto the rest: neither believed they them. 

14 And afterward he was manifested unto the eleven themselves as they sat 
at meat; and he upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, 
because they believed not them that had seen him after he was risen. 15 And 
he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to the 
whole creation. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE FACT OF THE RESURRECTION MADE KNOWN, verses 1-8. 
The Jewish Sabbath closed at sunset, Saturday: when it was past, three women, 
Mary Magdalene (Mary of Magdala, who had been freed from “seven demons,” Lk. 
8.2, but there is no reason to suppose that she was “the woman who was a sinner” 
of Luke 7, as is often assumed), and Mary the mother of James (and sister of 
the mother of Jesus: Mt. 27.56; Jn. 19.25), and Salome (the wife of Zebedee and 
the mother of James and John), purchased spices to embalm his body. After 
sunset there was a lively trade done among the Jews, because no purchase could 
be made on the Sabbath. 

With the exception of the Sabbath, the Jews gave no names to the days of the 
week, but called our Sunday the first day; our Monday, the second; and so on. 
Very early on the first day of the week, Mark says, the three women started for 
the tomb and arrived there when the sun had risen. On the way one fear engrossed 
them: “Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb” they ques- 
tioned one another. They forgot about the guards, and until on their way evi- 
dently forgot about the stone that would keep them from entering the tomb and 
carrying out their purpose: at such a time one’s mind is little occupied with “plain 
common sense.’ How common it is to worry about difficulties which do not exist! 
“There is an Indian legend which says that a traveller once had his way blocked 
by what looked like an impenetrable rampart of thorns. When however he ad- 
vanced upon it, the thorn hedge turned out to be mist. The great stones we dread 
we often find have been rolled away. Trust your love rather than you fears. 
Courage is always the truest wisdom” (J. D. Jones). 
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Looking up, as they approached the tomb “suogestive of heavy hearts and 
downcast eyes on the way hither”) they saw that the stone had been rolled back 
(see Light from Oriental Life). They entered and beheld a young man arrayed 
in a white robe (which implies that he was an angel, since no young man would be 
so arrayed) sitting on the right side of the burial place. Luke (24.4) speaks of 
two men and Matthew (28.5) of an angel who was not within the tomb as here 
but was sitting upon the stone without. As one commentator remarks, minute 
and detailed agreement in independent narratives under such circumstances of 


behold the place where they laid him!” The place as seen by Peter and John is 
described in Jn. 20.5-7. “But go,” continued he—they had gazed long enough at the 
empty tomb, there was something for them to be doing—‘‘go and tell his disciples 
and Peter (there is a special message for repentant Peter who had denied his 
Lord), He goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him, as he said unto 
you.” See Mk. 14.28. T rembling and astonished, the women fled from the tomb, 
and in their fright said nothing to anyone at first. Later they delivered the mes- 
sage: see Mt. 28.8; Lk. 24.10; Jn. 20.2. 

II. AN EPITOME OF RESURRECTION APPEARANCES, verses 9-14. 
Because in the oldest manuscripts these verses are lacking, because they contain 
Greek words not used elsewhere by Mark, and because they seem to have been taken 
in part from the other Gospels, it is thought by many scholars that they were added 
by another hand than Mark’s. In an Armenian codex of the Gospels, written in 
986, verses 9-20 are separated by a space from verse 8 and above them are written, 
“Of the Presbyter Aristion,” which seemingly means that Aristion was their writer. 

“The prominence given to the women is remarkable. St. John tells us that the 
first spoken words of the Risen Christ were an inquiry concerning a woman’s 
tears, Jn. 20.15. This Gospel reveals a like emphasis. Women are the first dis- 
coverers of the emptiness of the tomb, and of the reality of the resurrection. 
Their loving devotion, which forbade them to sit in the motionlessness of misery 
while one last act of love could be rendered to our Lord’s body, was rewarded by 
their being made special messengers of the glorious news” (R. C. Gillie). Without 
entering the tomb, Mary Magdalene seems to have hastened at once to tell Peter 
and John that the stone was rolled away, Jn. 20.2, and then to have returned and 
it was while standing there weeping that Christ appeared to her, Jn. 20. 15. She 
told her amazing story to the friends of Jesus, to “them that had been with him,” 
but they could not believe it. They had forgotten their Lord’s assurance that he 
would rise again, plainly as he had spoken of it. “Truth that is only half under- 
stood, however plainly spoken, is always forgotten when the time to apply it 
comes. We are told that the disbelief of the disciples in the resurrection, after 
Christ’s plain prediction of it, is ‘psychologically impossible.’ Such big words 
are imposing, but the objection is shallow. These disciples are not the only 
people who forget in the hour of need the thing which it most concerned them 
to remember, and let the clouds of sorrow hide starry promises which would 
have turned mourning into dancing, and night into day” (Maclaren). 

“Christ was manifested in another form” to two people who were on their way 
into the country, and they were not believed when they reported this to others. 
Have we here a reference to the two on their way to Emmaus, Luke 24.13? “The 
proportion of unofficial persons in these four incidents is noteworthy. Of the three 
manifestations, one is to women, and one only to the apostles. This throws into 
relief what we learn from the other Gospels, that the Risen Lord took pains 
to show that he considered not only his chosen fellow-workers, but also the 
rank and file of his disciples. The apostles were not so much in the place of 
privilege as of responsibility. The one test which decided who were to receive 
the revelations of the Risen Lord was loyalty to him, the love that not only 
mourned him but desired him” (R. C. Gillie). And afterwards he appeared to the 
eleven disciples as they were eating, and reproved them for not believing the words 
of those who had seen him after his resurrection. Part of our belief in the 
resurrection rests upon the lack of expectancy on the part of the apostles that 
he would rise and their utter unpreparedness for the glorious news. The 
tremendous truth is that Jesus is alive. The empty grave is the negative 
proof. The appearances are the positive proof. 
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III. THE FINAL COMMISSION, verse 15. “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation,” was his final commission to his followers. 

Dismay, bewilderment, staggering surprise, accompanied by fear, these seem to 
have been their first impressions. Then came emotions of shame and bitter self- 
reproach (induced by the loving rebuke of Christ himself) that they had been so 
slow to believe in the glorious transformation of their Master. Such paralyzing 
thoughts were soon replaced by the overwhelming consciousness that they were 
commissioned. to proclaim a new evangel to mankind. This was quickly followed 
by a sense of power. The Risen Christ accompanied them everywhere, inspir- 
ing their message. _ Might not the same experiences, or some of them, be mine 
also, if I fully realized the living Presence of my Savior? Lord, surprise me 
with a new revelation of thyself, even if it shames me. Let me hear thy call to 
a life of service” (R. H. Coats). 


“O chime of sweet Saint Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 
When Christ for all shall risen be, 
And in all hearts new born!” (Lowell). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Bought spices, that they might come and anoint him, verse 1. At one time 
the wasteful expenditure connected with funerals was so great as to involve serious 
difficulties to the poor, who would not be outdone by their neighbors. The folly 
extended not only to the funeral rites, the burning of spices at the grave, and the 
depositing of money and valuables in the tomb, but even to luxury in the wrappings 
of the dead body. At last a much-needed reform was introduced by Rabbi Gama- 
liel, who left directions that he was to be buried in simple linen garments. In 
recognition of this a cup is to this day emptied to his memory at funeral meals. 

They see that the stone is rolled back, verse 4. The door might be rectangular 
and of solid stone with a flange fitting into a socket for a hinge, both of the same 
material. Or it might be a cylindrical stone, rolling in a groove to the right or 
left of the opening. Or there might be a regular door of stone supported by 
hinges, against which a stone was rolled for further protection. It is not possible 
to say with certainty which of these methods was followed in the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea. The sealing of tombs appears to have been common throughout 
the East. They have been found in Egypt, dating back to the time of the Exodus, 
with their seals still intact upon them.—Bissell, Biblical Antiquities. 


THE, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Accounts of the Resurrection of Christ. We have no account of the resur- 
rection of Christ. Matthew is the only Evangelist who speaks of the event itself 
and he does so vaguely, not stating that anyone saw it: “And behold there was a 
great earthquake; for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. His appearance was as lightning and his 
raiment white as snow: and for fear of him the watchers did quake, and became 
as dead men.” The other Evangelists begin with the fact that the stone was rolled 
away. 

The crucifixion took place Friday, April 7, a. p. 30; and the burial was 
that afternoon in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathza. Saturday a guard was sta- 
tioned at the tomb. Early in the morning on Sunday the women made their visit. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Since the time of Constantine the traditional tomb of Christ, for whose posses- 
sion the Crusades were undertaken, has been the one above which towers the 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Archzologists have been unable to 
determine the exact location here of the old wall, and where the Church stands 
may have been “without the walls,” as we know was the burial place of Christ. 
Archeologists are certain that the old wall was beneath the Damascus Gate, and 
outside that gate is “Gordon’s Calvary,” or Skull Hill, where in a little garden 
there is a “Garden Tomb,” a most satisfactory representation of the tomb of 
Christ. In a tomb much like this one, quite possibly on this very hill, Jesus 
Christ was buried. 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 

HOPES INSPIRED BY THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
Beginning the Lesson. 
Nature is the oldest of man’s 
teachers; and her teaching 
seems never more wonderful 
or more welcome than in the 
coming of the spring. Over 
her face in the days of winter 
there has been spread the veil 
of death. Under it the flowers 
have withered and the trees 
with ea i have been stripped and the 
nS wt birds have ceased to sing 
l keer > among the branches. But we 
Ni UR cea vad SMM now that all the while the 
Hoe ee er antond uate “ veil of death has only been 
i vdky covering and protecting the 
birth of a new and fuller life. 
In the days of spring we be- 
hold the Spirit of God, the 
Giver of Life, lifting it, and 
disclosing everywhere the first 
beauties of the new world to 
come; and the lark is singing 
its herald song. The great 
Easter Day tells us that the 
parable of Nature has been 
made plain by the resurrection 
Entrance to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher of its Lord and death revealed 
as the gateway to fuller and 


more glorious life—Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
in The Miracles of Jesus. 

The Empty Tomb. Most tombs are 
dear to our humanity because of what 
they contain. I go to Grant’s tomb on 
Riverside Drive. Why do I stand un- 
covered? Because I remember that the 
body of a patriot rests there. I stand 
by the slab marking Livingstone’s grave 
in Westminster Abbey. Why the beat- 
ing heart and the moistened eye? I re- 
member that here lies as heroic dust 
as was ever organized into a human body. 
And so it is with the graves of father, 
mother, sister, brother, husband, wife, 
lover, friend, throughout the wide world. 
Their entombed dust hallows the place 
of their entombment. We prize it for 
what it contains. But one tomb has im- 
perishable glory because of its emptiness. 
It is the tomb visited by the Easter 
Marys. Christendom believes the empty 
tomb to be a miraculous act of Almighty 
God.—Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, in The 
New Personality. 

Hopes Inspired in The Disciples by 
The Resurrection. After the death of 
Christ the disciples had nothing to say = 
to the world. They had no hope. They The Garden Tomb 
had only memories. They had no future. 

They had only a past. Jesus had been discredited. Everything which he stood for 
had been discredited, too. His delicate and unselfish and spiritual idealism had 
gone down under the weight of a hard and cruel world. The disciples were reduced 
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to the silence of those who have given themselves to a fair hope, only to see that 
hope dashed to the ground. ‘ 

Then came the first Easter morning. The Risen Christ moved in triumph in 
the world where he had been crucified. The sight of him changed everything. 
The knowledge that he was alive in royal victory remade the world. Now the 
disciples did not need to be silent. They not only had something so say, they had 
everything to say. Every word of Jesus and every principle of Jesus gleamed 
with the splendor of the great fact of his victory over death. To the disciples 
memory itself had been made one with hope—Dr. Lynn H. Hough, in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

There Has Been an Angel in the Tomb ever since. Before Christ rose, the 
grave was a dark and forbidding place. Men had no hope in their death. But 
Christ’s resurrection has changed the whole aspect of the grave. Still as we lay 
our dead to rest the angel meets us with the greeting, “He is not here, he is risen.” 
—Dr. J. D. Jones. 


When up the east the glory swept, 

And from the grave the Lord Christ sprang, 
Dead hope, that like the sluggard slept, 

Leaped from the earth! The blue heavens rang 
With exaltation loud and long! 

Great expectation from the dead 
Awoke, and, with triumphant song, 

The radiant way from Calvary led. 


Christ’s Easter hath this message sent: 
“Life’s quiver is with arrows filled; 
For endless years the bow is bent, 
And life with endless hope is thrilled.” 
—Bishop William A. Quayle. 

Hopes Inspired in Us by the Resurrection of Jesus. We sec in Easter not 
merely a memorial of a long-gone past, but a witness to the truth that the grave 
is always empty; that the living are never to be sought among the dead; and that 
a Divine Presence even walks the earth, the Companion now as then of those whose 
eager questioning needs answer, and whose earnest but perhaps almost despairing 
hope needs inspiration which only he can give. 

Death is the separation of spirit and body. Science can define neither life nor 
death. We only know that this spirit withdraws and leaves the dwelling unten- 
anted; the musician stops playing, locks the instrument and goes away; the king 
abdicates his sovereignty over his earthly domain and departs and presently the 
kingdom, with no king on the throne, dissolves; the organ, with no organist to play 
upon it, falls in pieces; the tent, abandoned by its tenant, drops in hopeless ruin 
on the ground. But this affords no slightest reason for thinking that the king is 
dead, the organist is extinguished, the tenant has ceased to be-—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

Daniel Webster’s Belief in Immortality. In one of his profound speeches 
Webster said: ‘The earliest and most intellectual want of our human nature is 
the knowledge of its origin, its duty, and its destiny. Before man knows of his 
origin and his duty, he knows that he is to die. Then comes the most urgent and 
solemn demand for light that ever proceeded from the anxious broodings of the 
human soul: ‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ That question nothing but God 
and the religion of the Bible can solve. Religion does solve it and teaches every 
man that he is to live again and that the duties of this life have reference to the 
life that is to come.” : 

And the night that he died, Webster said: “My general wish on earth has been 
to do my Master’s will. That there is a God all must acknowledge. I see him in 
all these wondrous works. Himself how wondrous! What would be the condition 
of any of us, if we had not the hope of immortality? What ground is there to 
rest upon but the gospel? There were scattered hopes of the immortality of the 
soul, especially among the Jews. The Jews believed in a spiritual origin of 
creation. The Romans never reached it, the Greeks never reached it. The 
Jews believed that communication was made to them by God himself through 
Moses. There were intimations, crepuscular, twilight. But, but, but, thank God! 
The gospel of Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light, rescued it, brought 
it to light.” 

A prayer for Easter Day. Almighty God, Giver of all life, Father of all 
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souls, we bless thee this day for the hope of life eternal revealed to us in Jesus 
Crist, who has brought life and immortality to light in the revelation of himself 
and the teachings of his gospel. Enable us, we beseech thee, amid this brief and 
transient life, to realize that it is not alone of perishable dust that thou hast 
fashioned us. Reveal to us the dignity of our own spirits, and reassure us that 
we are meant to be partakers of the Divine Nature. Show us afresh the wonder 
of the empty tomb, give us anew the vision of the Christ who conquered death 
and has opened the kingdom of immortal life to all believers. And lest we think 
of him as one for whom thou didst vouchsafe a special triumph, may we hear his 
reassuring voice proclaiming to the least of us, “Behold I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, unto my God and your God.” 

We would fain believe these things, but thou knowest the weakness of our nature 
and the fears and doubts which haunt us. If we can offer thee no better prayer, 
than “I believe, help thou my unbelief”—be pleased to accept even this prayer as 
the witness of our innermost desire. . 

Comfort those who are in sorrow, heal those whom life has wounded; and on 
this glad day, when all the earth rejoices with the promise of the spring, lift thou 
up the light of thy countenance on each of us and make us joyful in thy great 
salvation. And ali these mercies we ask for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Savior. Amen.—Dr. J. W. Dawson. las : 

For Discussion. The validity of the hope of life hereafter. See Living Again, 
by Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. When did Amos and Hosea prophesy? 2. What king was on the throne of 
Israel? 3. What change was there in the condition of the people since Elijah’s 
day? 4. Explain the first three verses of Amos. 5. What is the reference in the 
last clause of Amos 6.6? 6. Who are represented as speaking in Hosea 6.1-3? 
7, Explain the meaning of these verses. 8. Who is represented as speaking in 
verses 4-6? 9. Explain them. 10. What other nations besides Israel have been 
destroyed because of their excesses? ITI. How many of the wrongs which Amos 
denounced exist today? 12. What remedy did Amos propose for the evils in 
Israel? What did Hosea urge? 13. With what purpose did Christ twice quote 
the first clause of Hosea 6.6? (Mt. 9.13; 12.7.) 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
CHRIST’S VICTORY OVER DEATH 


Beginning the Lesson. The King was dead! John and his mother, Mary 
Magdalene and some of the other women who loved their Lord, had seen him die 
upon the cross. At evening a rich man, Joseph of Arimathe, went to Pilate and 
asked for Jesus’s body, for he loved Jesus and would show him the highest honor 
in his power. The body of Jesus was taken from the cross and tenderly wrapped 
in fine linen and laid in Joseph’s tomb. 

The disciples were in despair. Their King was dead. In other homes in the 
city there were feasting and rejoicing, for it was the glad Passover time, but 
for the little group of Jesus’s faithful disciples all was sadness and gloom. How 
could they ever be happy again, now that they had lost their Friend and King? 

Saturday passed. Very early on Sunday morning, while most of the people in 
the city were still asleep, Mary Magdalene and the other Mary and Salome went to 
the tomb. Why? They knew that a heavy stone had been rolled before the en- 
trance. “Who shall roll us away the stone?” they anxiously asked each other 
on the way, for they wanted to enter with the fragrant spices they had prepared 
for the body of their Lord. What wonderful surprise awaited them? 

What Happened on the First Easter Morning. 


In the early, early morning, 
In the sweet and quiet hours, 
When the stars are still a-shining, 
And the dew is on the flowers; 
In the first hush of the morning, 
Do you see him standing there, 
With wound-prints in his holy hands, 
And the glory on his hair? 
I am glad there was a garden 
In the place where Jesus died, 
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I am glad that it was Spring-time, 
When the stone was rolled aside; 
When the holy Seed of David 
Rose in beauty from the sod, 
And the angels told the story 
Of the living Son of God. 
—Pleasant Hurst. 

Christ’s Victory over Death. Just before going “over the top,” Donald 
Hankey, one of God’s noblemen, knelt down for a few seconds with his men. All 
knew what was before them. “If wounded, ‘Blighty’ (home); if killed, the 
resurrection,” Donald Hankey cried as he led them onward. He himself was 
killed. His sister, writing to a friend afterwards, said, “I like to think of Donald 
having a word of greeting for me when I go over the top.” 

We believe that our friends will greet us in the other life, for we believe that 
this life does not end all, that it is a life eternal which here we begin, that we 
shall all die and rise again. And one great reason for our belief in our knowledge 
that Jesus Christ was crucified, dead, and buried, and that on the third day he 
arose from the dead, as we say in our Creed. 

Christ Reigneth. I would be a brighter Christian than I am, if I thought of 
Christ as the living Christ. I sing with joy— 

My faith looks up to thee 
Thou Lamb of Calvary; { 


But perhaps I think too exclusively of the Christ that died, and not sufficiently 
of the Christ who lives and reigns, and is now my living Advocate and Friend 
for ever. At least, Paul seems to have thought so when he spoke of the con- 
solation of knowing the “Christ that died, yea rather is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” The life of my 
Lord did not end nineteen hundred years ago! Just that he might not be a local 
Christ, or a Christ for one age alone, he rose into that unchanging life that 
knows no periods, no epochs, no time, but is an Eternal Now; and he is with 
men today.—G. H. Knight. 

Our Leader All the Days. It is grandly true, even as he promised when 
he said, “Lo, I am with you always,” or “all the days,’ as the Greek literally 
means. With this promise in mind, Dr. Henry Burton has written a beautiful 
poem, of which these two stanzas are the first and last: 


When we walk amid the shadows, and the skies are overcast, 
When we linger, half-bewildered, ’twixt the future and the past, 
We shall always find the Master at the parting of the ways, 
We shall hear his gentle whisper, I am with you all the days. 


Yesterday, today, forever, he is the same Jesus still, 

Guiding, keeping those who love him, shaping all things to his will; 
So I follow where he leads me, let him choose my times and ways, 
And the promise never fails me, I am with you all the days. 


The Help of The Living Christ. “I wish I could understand what you mean 
when you say that God offers to help us,” said Tom earnestly, in a talk with his 
minister. 

Dr. Brown pondered a moment before replying. “Suppose I should say to 
you (and you knew I was telling you the exact truth) that Jesus of Nazareth had 
returned to this world just as he was in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, 
with the same human sympathy and tenderness, the same unbounded love for 
each individual, and the same wisdom and power that he showed then? Sup- 
pose you were borne down by some terrible burden—some worry or anxiety or 
disappointment or weakness or fear, and suppose I should tell you that you 
could go into yonder room and tell him all about it, and that he would put all 
his sympathy at your disposal and apply all his power to your relief? Suppose 
I should say that if you did as he told you he would go with you everywhere 
and always be at hand ready to help you through your difficulties? How would 
all that affect you?” . ; 

“Why,” said Tom, “I’d rather get into that room than do anything I ever 
thought of doing!” a) 

“Tam sure you would,” said the doctor. “But what I have said is about as 
near to the fact, as the New Testament declares it, as words can come. Hun- 
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dreds of thousands of the best and purest and noblest of the race have borne 
their testimony that that has been their experience. They have been certain that 
God in Christ has been with them; that he has given them unspeakable help and 
comfort and inspiration; that they never could have done what they have done 
unless he had been with them. Even if you yourself have not yet had that ex- 
perience, you cannot ignore ‘the multitudes that no man can number’ who have 
had it. That is the unique thing about Christianity. That is what the New 
Testament says Christ is always offering to give.’—The Youth’s Companion. 

Is Easter a Selfish Season? Says the head of a large department store: 
“Easter is a distinctly selfish period. At that time nearly everyone who enters 
my store is bent on some purchase for his or her personal use. On the other hand, 
at Christmas all is changed. Every purchaser has in view one or two gifts, at 
least, that he can make.” Easter a selfish season! How comes it so? If we 
give presents to friends and the needy at Christmas time because of the Big 
Present once lovingly given to the world, shall we celebrate Easter, the feast when 
that Gift was made ours for ever, by merely decorating ourselves and making 
presents to ourselves ?—Samuel S. Drury. 

The Memorial. “But Cousin Mat of all persons!” Glen cried. “I never saw 
anyone so much changed in my life. She has always been a pathetic little wisp of 
a creature; now she is eager and happy and really pretty. I notice that the family 
treat her better too; they never mistreated her of course, but they used to ignore 
her. How she adores you, Joyce! How did you do it?” 

Joyce looked away for a moment. When her eyes met Glen’s again they were 
wet with tears. “I wanted to do something real for mother,” she said, “something 
right out of myself. I—TI prayed over it, Glen, but every way I tried seemed 
impossible somehow. Then one day I went to see Cousin Mat. I always was fond 
of her, but not fond enough to go and see her often.” 

Glen nodded. 

“Well,” Joyce continued, “this time I stayed with her a long while; I did it for 
mother’s sake. Cousin Mat told me a lot of things about her childhood when she 
and mother grew up together. I suppose that it was the first time I'd ever really 
been interested in what she said. Anyway when I was going away she held my 
hand in both her little thin ones. ‘You don’t know how much good you’ve done 
me!’ she cried. And I saw in a sudden flash that she loked like another person, 
and I realized that for years she had needed somebody to be interested in her. So 
I put Cousin Mat’s name at the head of my list of engagements every week. She 
looked forward to seeing me and made little parties for me, and I grew to love 
them as much as she did. Then I got her to work for the village fair that the 
Red Cross was holding. I persuaded her to dress dolls and then to sit in a booth 
and sell them. I declare, with her soft white hair and soft shining eyes, she was 
the prettiest and most popular person there. People flocked to her booth. It was 
her real coming-out party—think of it, at seventy-one! And now she has all that 
her hands can hold.” 

“And Joyce Palmer—I know her !—is looking for some one else to bring to life 
—for her mother’ sake,” said Glen. 

“Mother was always doing it—all her dear life. I am far behind her,” Joyce 
said softly—The Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed: 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the judgment day.—Bishop Thomas Ken. 

Easter is Easter, not because Jesus rose long ago, but because he still lives, and 
because there are among us those who know that he lives—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who were Amos and Hosea? 2, From what country did Amos come? 3. What 
was his occupation there? 4. Why did Israel need him? 5. What particular sins 
did he point out? 6. What is meant by “them that are at ease in Zion”? 7, What 
is meant by “them that are secure in the mountain of Samaria”? 8. In what words 
did Amos denounce the evils of Israel? 9. What is meant by “they are not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph”? 10. What does Hosea 6.6 mean for us? 11, Find 
statements in the current magazines showing what has been accomplished in our 
land by prohibition. 
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AMOS AND HOSEA PLEADING FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 


(Temperance Lesson.) 


GOLDEN TEXT: Hate the evil, and love the good. Amos 5.15 
LESSON Books of Amos and Hosea DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 55.6-13 


AMOS 6 Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and to them that are secure 
in the mountain of Samaria, the notable men of the chief of the nations, to 
whom the house of Israel come! 2 Pass ye unto Calneh, and see; and from 
thence go ye to Hamath the great; then go down to Gath of the Philistines: 
are they better than these kingdoms? or is their border greater than your 
border? 3—ye that put far away the evil day, and cause the seat of violence 
to come near; 4 that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves upon 
their couches, and eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the 
midst of the stall; 5 that sing idle songs to the sound of the viol; that 
invent for themselves instruments of music, like David; 6 that drink wine in 
bowls, and anoint themselves with the chief oils; but they are not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph. 

HOSEA 6 Come, and let us return unto Jehovah; for he hath torn, and 
he will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up. 2 After two days 
will he revive us: on the third day he will raise us up, and we shall live 
before him. 3 And let us know, let us follow on to know Jehovah: his going 
forth is sure as the morning; and he will come unto us as the rain, as the 
latter rain that watereth the earth. 

4 O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto 
thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth 
early away. 5 Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets; I have slain 
them by the words of my mouth: and thy judgments are as the light that 
goeth forth. 6 For I desire goodness, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE FALSE CONFIDENCE OF RULERS, Amos 6.1-3. The men of 
wealth and power in Judah were “at ease in Zion”; luxury had lulled them into 
a feeling of false security. The reference here to Zion, Jerusalem, has been a 
stumbling-block to many, since Amos preached exclusively to the Northern King- 
dom. Dr. A. S. Peake suggests that a slight change in the Hebrew gives this 
rendering, “Woe to them that are at ease in (their) pride,’ and “to them that are 
secure in the mountain of Samaria,” both expressions then referring to the rulers 
of Israel. ‘Their sense of security was not unnatural. The nation was at peace, 
their own resources were abundant, and their God was manifestly favorable. The 
capital cities, both of Israel and Judah, were deemed, not without historical 
justification, to be well-nigh impregnable. In point of fact, Samaria, the capital 
of the Northern Kingdom, kept the besieging Assyrian army at bay for three years 
before she finally met the doom which Amos had pronounced upon her thirty 
years or so before; and a century and a half afterwards it took the Babylonians 
eighteen months to effect the capture of Jerusalem. Splendidly situated, both 
those cities were defended by the surrounding mountains; and both imagined 
themselves to be further secured, beyond the possibility of menace, by the good 
will and the protecting power of their God. As the mountains were round about 
Samaria and Jerusalem, so, they believed, would Jehovah be round about his 
people. Hence their confidence, which Amos derides, in the mountain of Samaria. 
As so often happens, with this confidence went conceit” (McFadyen). The rulers 
deemed themselves “the notable men of the chief of the nations.” Israel, a country 
miles in length and in breadth, was the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth in the eyes of its eminent men. The idea seems to us ludicrous, but during 
the reign of Jeroboam the Second the territory of Israel had been extended, and 
the nations upon her border were so much smaller that the Israelites had some 
excuse for their pride. But “there was something as ludicrous to the clear-eyed 
Amos as to us in Israel’s claim to be the premier nation, especially when such an 
ambitious people as Assyria was beginning to stir, which possessed both the 
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power and the will to lay all the little western nations in the dust.” To puncture 
this feeling of complacency, this smugness, Amos bids them consider the fate of 
other peoples. They differed in no respect from the nations about them. Let 
them look at Calneh and Hamath in Northern Syria and then at Philistine Gath. 
“Are you better than these kingdoms? or are your borders greater than theirs eM 
(A very simple and apparently necessary change in the text yields this meaning.) 
Yet these cities had fallen: could Israel expect to escape a like fate? Although 
these cities were not destroyed till after the time of Amos, they may have suffered 
severely from other foes long before their conquest by the Assyrians. By putting 
far off the evil day, these men whom Amos is addressing were really, he tells 
them, “causing the seat of violence to come near.” “There is one thing of which 
we may be certain: we are always punished by the wrong we do as well as 
because of it” (Youth’s Companion). “Shutting the eyes to the danger signal 
does not clear the track” (B. F. Cope). “We cannot live without some sense 
of security, drawn, not from our confidences in ourselves, but from our confi- 
dence in the God whom we trust ourselves and whom we seek sincerely to 
serve. But there is all the difference in the world between such a serenity 
and the jaunty carelessness which shuts its eyes to reality and turns away in 
the face of danger. Those who have most bravely carried through the battle 
of life have known this best; they have never been at ease in Zion; they have 
always had a sense of their own unworthiness and their helplessness without 
God. They have known that life is not an easy thing, nor its battles light” 
(Dr. G. G. Atkins). 

Il. THE LAZINESS AND LUXURY OF THE RICH, Amos 6.4. Amos 
now graphically pictures the everyday life of these prominent men of Samaria. 
They loll upon beds inlaid with ivory brought from afar, though they are not 
weary, and they stretch themselves upon their couches at table, though they are 
not hungry. “It is easy to understand how the prophet, desert-trained, sleeping 
under the stars, always on the alert against robbers and wild beasts, would not 
only look with scorn upon so idle and luxurious a life, but would see the dangers 
which lay behind it. Such people as this would be a poor defense in the day of 
trouble. They were soft in body, mind and soul; they knew nothing of the sound 
sleep which follows sheer weariness; nothing of how good, simple food may be 
seasoned with hunger; nothing of how blessed is a draught of cool water to those 
who have gone a hard way under lurid skies” (Atkins). 

An acquaintance of mine invited a wealthy New Yorker to his home for 
the week end. Several hours in advance of the rich man’s coming, his valet 
arrived with trunk and bags, and desired to make all things ready for his 
employer. On going later to the rooms set aside for his guest, the host found 
that the valet had done his task well. Even the great man’s tooth brush was 
laid out with the handle ready to grasp, and on it was the layer of tooth 
paste! Are there any idle rich in our land today? 

Not only were the great men of Israel lazy but they were gluttons as well. To 
Amos the shepherd, to butcher the lambs and the calves for the feasts of the 
idle rich as was everywhere being done, was unjustifiable. 

II. THEIR VAIN AND VICIOUS PURSUITS, Amos 6.5, 6. “Ease is 
the mother of indolence and grandmother of vice.’ At their banquets the dis- 
solute revellers sang idle songs to the sound of the viol, and invented for them- 
selves instruments of music, as David did, though for a far different purpose: 
David used his instruments in the praise of Jehovah; these idle rich, in their 
drunken revels. For they became topers who were not content to drink their 
wine from measures smaller than bowls, and they anointed themselves with very 
costly oils; but they were not grieved for the affliction of Joseph, and this latter 
is the most damning charge of all! The expression calls to mind that scene 
in the early stories of the race when Joseph’s brothers sat down to eat and 
drink utterly callous to the cries of Joseph in the near-by pit, Gen. 42.21. In like 
manner the people of Israel were carousing in utter callousness to the sufferings of 
a eee eke “the righteous were being sold for silver and the needy for a pair 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


“The heartless indifference of the luxurious rich to the soci 
, : > lus cial wrongs of the 
nation stirred the soul of Amos to its depths, He saw the national and religions 
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leaders ‘at ease,’ the society woman living in prodigal luxury, without a care for 
the tragic condition of the lower classes oppressed by injustice and corruptions. 
The great thing about Amos is that he felt. Suffering of others laid hold of his 
heart. It made him take sides. We feel in Amos something akin to the Master 
when he flamed forth in indignant condemnation of the Pharisees. How close is 
Amos to the need of today! 
Men will not move against 
entrenched injustice as we 
find it in social and industrial 
relationships today until they 
feel wrongs, and view the 
lavish and indifferent hand- 
ling of vast resources as a 
ruthless trampling upon hu- 
man rights” (Elmer A. Les- 
lie). “Those are commonly 
careless of the troubles of 
others who are set upon their 
own pleasures” (Matthew 
Henry). 
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PENTANCE, Hosea  6.1-6. Assyrians Drinking Wine in Bowls 

The prophet Hosea represents the people of Israel as cotinselling one another to 
avoid the impending danger at the hands of foreign invaders by a show of re- 
pentance. “Jehovah hath smitten,” they say, “but he will bind us up. In a very 
short time—after two days—he will revive us. So let us follow on to know 
Jehovah,” they continue: “his going forth is sure as the morning; and he will 
come unto us as the rain, as the latter rain that watereth the earth.” And then, 
speaking as the very voice of God, Hosea exclaims, “O Ephraim, what shall I do 
unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for your goodness is as the 
morning cloud, and as the dew that goeth early away.” They were superficial 
and changeable: there was no depth to their repentance, no endurance to their 
efforts after reform: it all disappeared as quickly as the morning cloud and dew. 
“For this reason I have taught them and warned them by the prophets and by 
my very evident judgments upon them; for goodness is far more pleasing to me 
than sacrifice; and the knowledge of my character and will than the making of 
burnt-offerings.” Of what use is any one’s religion if it does not make him good? 
The people were prompt in their performance of religious ceremonies, but they 
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Assyrian Sacrificial Scene 


were not religious; they spared not their burnt-offerings, but they knew not God, 
had no perception of his true character. “Sacrifice was offered properly as the 
expression of a right state of heart, it was valueless unless accompanied by sincer- 
ity of purpose and integrity of life. Mercy and not sacrifice! The knowledge 
of God rather than burnt-offerings! The saying is one of those pregnant ones 
which abound in the writings of the prophets, and which, expounded and generalized, 
became the basis of the teaching of Christ. Christ enforced anew the true charac- 
ter of religion. The citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven was recognized, not by 
external marks but by Godlike dispositions, by humility, meekness, the aspiration 
after goodness, simplicity” (Driver). Is there no lack of reality in our worship? 
Is it never listless when it should be vital? 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The latter rain that watereth the earth, Hosea 6.3. The “former rain” is the 
winter rain in Palestine which begins about the end of October and moistens the 
earth for sowing. It continues at intervals throughout the winter. The “latter 
rain” comes in March and April showers when most needed by the ripening crops. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Encourage pupils to look about them to see what tendencies there are among 
us today to defy the laws of God and the warnings of those who love us as truly 
as did the prophets of old their people whom they so boldly denounced and warned. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


From Elijah to Amos and Hosea. The zeal of Queen Jezebel for her ances- 
tral faith caused her to determine to introduce the worship of Baal throughout all 
Israel, as well as in Samaria, the capital, where a magnificent temple had been 
erected for her use. To the king and to many of the people this mattered little. 
To the true prophets it meant treason to Jehovah, the God of Israel. In order 
to overawe all opposition, Jezebel began a persistent persecution of the prophets 
and their sympathizers, which seemed to be successful (1 Kings 19.14). Those 
who remained loyal to Jehovah were forced to hide or keep their opinions a secret. 

This supreme crisis produced the man to meet it. The prophet Elijah, after 
announcing by the prediction of the drought and famine that Jehovah was dis- 
pleased with his people, dared to challenge the representatives of Baalism to a test, 
and to demand from the people absolute loyalty to Jehovah. He was only in part 
successful; but his policy of determined resistance to Baalism and all that it 
fostered, was continued by his disciple and servant, the prophet Elisha, to whose 
zeal and influence was due the ultimate expulsion of the hated worship and its 
votaries from Israel. Through their influence the nation fully acknowledged 
Jehovah as its God. With that declaration of loyalty there was renewed a con- 
sciousness that he had chosen them to be his peculiar people, with a unique 
destiny which they could not define, but in which they firmly believed. 

The next half-century seemed to justfy this spirit of faithfulness. It was a 
time of prosperity and peace in both kingdoms under able rulers. Each nation 
grew strong, secure, and wealthy. The ensuing commercial development revolution- 
ized social conditions. The ruling classes used their power unscrupulously to 
acquire riches. Greed, violence, injustice, fraud, became so common that they 
excited little remark. Even prophets and priests were found who shared in this 
complacency which tried the souls of the truly upright. The people were proud 
of their history, scrupulous about their religious duties, and confident that Jehovah 
their God was loading them with blessings and would bestow yet greater ones. 
Their theory of religion made it a system of observances, the hearty fulfillment of 
which would ensure the protection and favor of God. That he would measure 
the quality as well as the quantity of such worship they hardly seemed to realize. 

Under these conditions, the advance of the conquering nation of Assyria pro- 
duced another momentous crisis in Israel’s religious life. This nation seemed 
invincible, its intentions clear. Would Jehovah protect his people? If he failed 
to do so, was it not because the gods of the invader were stronger? Was it worth 
while to be loyal to him? Upon a true answer hung the faith of the Hebrews. 
None but a prophet could give it. At this juncture, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah 
saved Israel’s faith by broadening it. They showed that the nation was guilty in 
the sight of God, that he was going to make use of the Assyrian world-power as 
an instrument of scourging, but that his ultimate intention was to purify the 
nation, and use it for his gracious purpose. 

By this clear-cut assertion of the supremacy of the moral element in the charac- 
ter of God the prophets revolutionized religious thinking. They had to restate the 
true conception of Jehovah, his purpose and methods, and to re-interpret human 
experiences in their light. An era of constructive thought ensued which is hardly 
to be surpassed in the world’s history. To explain it as the mere achievement of 
logical and earnest minds is impossible. The only satisfactory explanation is that 
God was leading and teaching mankind through his chosen messengers.—Sanders 
and Kent, Introduction to the Messages of the Earlier Prophets. 

‘ Ae Ap rence ne ene Attitude of the Two Prophets. Amos had compre- 
ended Jehovah’s justice and had seen that condemnation must fall upon all un- 
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righteousness. Hosea was no less conscious of impending doom, but his experience 
had taught him that although God must discipline, his love is unchangeable. Amos’s 
message ends in hopeless doom upon a people who had flaunted the divine watch- 
care, while Hosea’s heart teaches him that one who truly loves can never wholly 
give up the loved one—Professor A. T. Fowler. 

The Difference in the Position of the Two Prophets. Unlike Amos, Hosea 
was himself a subject of the Northern Kingdom. While Amos speaks from obser- 
vation which, with all its closeness, is that of an outsider whose personal life lay 
far from the tumult and oppression of the Northern Capital, Hosea views the 
state of the kingdom from within, and his book is marked by a tone of deep 
pathos, akin to that of Jeremiah, and expressive of the tragic isolation of the 
prophet’s position in a society corrupt to the very core and visibly hastening toward 
dissolution. Amos could deliver his divine message and withdraw from the turmoil 
of Samaria’s guilty cities to the silent pastures of the wilderness; but the whole 
life of Hosea was bound up with the nation whose sins he condemned and whose 
ruin he foresaw. For him there was no escape from the scenes of horror that 
defiled his native land, and the anguish that expresses itself in every page of his 
prophecy is the distress of a pure and gentle soul, linked by the closest ties of 
family affection and national feeling to the sinners who were hurrying Israel 
onwards to the doom he saw so clearly, but of which they refused to hear. And 
so, whtle the work of Amos was completed in a single brief mission, the prophe- 
cies of Hosea extend over a series of terrible years—Professor W. Robertson 
Smith, in the Prophets of Israel. 

Calneh, Hamath and Gath. Calneh was an important city of Syria northwest 
of Aleppo. Hamath was on the banks of the Orontes, about a hundred miles north 
of Damascus. Solomon had extended the border of Israel to the kingdom of 
Hamath (of which the city was the capital), and Jeroboam II had restored it to 
this northern limit. The city was conquered by Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon, 
and part of its inhabitants were deported. Gath was one of the five chief cities 
of the Philistines. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
SINS THAT DESTROYED ISRAEL 


Beginning the Lesson. It was a time of great prosperity in Northern Israel. 
Jeroboam II had been a successful king. The borders of his territory had been 
enlarged. Israel had, as the people thought, secured a permanent place among 
the powers of the world. No distress could ever come to them. The well-to-do 
lived in elegant houses built of cedar and inlaid with ivory. They had summer 
and winter homes. The furnishings were gorgeous. The women had nothing to 
do but lounge around in silk robes and drink fine wines with their paramours and 
eat delicate foods. The rich were growing richer, the poor poorer. Old estates 
that had been owned for years by honest people were being siezed by the land 
greedy. These landgrabbers were so brutal as to “pant after the dust of the earth 
on the head of the poor.” The needy were maliciously sold even for a pair of 
shoes. Oppression was everywhere. Morals were as low as may be conceived. 
Immorality reigned in the homes, in business, in politics, in every phase of social 
life. And it was as bad in religion as in society. Extra offerings were made to 
atone for yet deeper sins. And the leaders were as bad as the worst. The priests 
were as depraved as the people. Rottenness and rollicking were the order of the 
day, and a splendid ritual set all at rights. 

Nobody saw the storm gathering in the northwest. The mighty Assyrian had 
long been creeping toward the west, had long been advancing as a well-nigh 
irresistible world conqueror. The terrible hour was now rapidly approaching when 
he would drop like the crack of doom upon the helpless little kingdoms of these 
coast lands. One would suppose that anybody might have been able to see the 
signs of the times, but nobody saw. They were all children of Abraham, the 
children of promise; they were diligently performing their religious ritual, and 
Jehovah was pledged to protect and provide for his own. So that even if their 
leaders realized what was going on among outside nations, it was no concern of 
theirs. They were beyond the reach of disaster. 

There was, however, one pair of eyes that could see that chastisement was 
coming. Amos in the little village of Tekoa, twelve miles below Jerusalem, over- 
looking the Dead Sea, knew what was coming. So finally God by an irresistible 
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impulse took him from his sheep and sent him to Bethel to prophesy to those 
wicked people in the midst of their worship.—Dr. John A. Rice, in the Old Testa- 
ment in the Life of Today. ; 

Sins That the Kaiser Fostered in Germany. In a speech made in 1891, the 
then Emperor of Germany said :— 

“Tt is my firm conviction that every youth who enters a corps or beer-drinking 
club will receive the true direction of his life from the spirit which prevails in 
them. It is the best education which a young man can get for his future life, and 
he who scoffs at the German student corps does not penetrate to the real meaning. 
I hope that as long as there are German students the spirit which is fostered in 
their corps, and which is steeled by strength and courage, will be preserved, and 
that you will always take delight in handling the dueling blade.” 

The Decay of a Great National Soul. The most terrible thing the world saw 
during the Great War was not the outrage upon Belgium, awful as that was in 
its barbarity, nor the sinking of the Lusitania with the drowning of hundreds of 
helpless women and children, nor the judicial murder of men like Captain Fryatt 
or women like Edith Cavell. All this was frightful in the extreme, but there was 
something worse. The most terrible thing we saw in the Great War was the 
evidence of the utter decay of what had been a great national soul in Germany. 

There was a Germany once, the Germany of Luther and Melancthon, of Kant 
and Hegel, of Goethe and Schiller, of Beethoven and Bach, of Carl Shurz and 
Franz Sigel, which was honored and esteemed throughout the world. In that 
Germany all the nations of the earth were being blessed. But in the year IQI4 
the world suddenly awoke to the fact that this Germany which had been held in 
honor was gone. 

In the years following 1870 the German people turned over the keeping of their 
soul into the hands of certain false gods. The gospel most industriously preached 
in Germany during that period was not the Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. It was the gospel according to Treitschke, Nietzsche, and Bern- 
hardi. It was “another gospel” which was not “another” but a counsel of evil. 
In this Gospel of the New Testament I read, “Among the Gentiles the great ones 
exercise lordship and dominion. It shall not be so among you. If any man would 
be great among you let him serve. The greatest of all is the servant of all.” 

But in this other gospel I find these virtues of compassion, pity, and self-sacrifice 
spurned as belonging to what these misguided men were pleased to call “the slave 
morality.” “I denounce Christianity,” said Nietzsche, “as the greatest of all 
possible corruptions, since it combats the good red blood of human life. The 
qualities of mercy, charity, self-sacrifice are utterly pernicious, since they mean 
the transfer of power from the hands of the strong to the hands of the weak 
whose proper business it is to serve the strong. Therefore be hard. Face life 
defiant. Live dangerously. Will to live in perfect power.’ So far Nietzsche! 
And this was the gospel industriously preached and practised in Germany during 
the years following 1870, and it brought about the decay of a great national soul. 
—Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, in Social Rebuilders. 

Are Americans Self-Indulgent? We talk about “the high cost of living,” 
and Heaven knows that with the present scale of prices it is not easy for people 
with ordinary wages or fixed salaries to make both ends meet. But go to the 
places where the luxuries of life are being sold, the fur coats and the diamonds 
and the silk underwear—are the dealers complaining because of the total lack of 
trade? They tell us, on the contrary, that the demand was never so keen as it 
has been in the last few years. Go to the most expensive hotels and restaurants 
in our great cities—are they all empty? They are filled at almost all hours of the 
day and night with people who are flinging money about as if it were of no more 
worth than autumn leaves. Go to the high-priced places of amusement and recrea- 
tion—are they forsaken? ‘They are filled to the doors with people who seem to 
have money to burn. And all this at a time when other people are starving to death 
for lack of food, not one here and one there, but hundreds of thousands of them 
in prepee an an in sss 2 ye and in well-nigh half the lands of the 
earth, illions for luxury and self-indulgence, but onl 
Be eels of rye fellows who are in pS . y, SHE Rages Ghenge topics 

ae fate of any civilization is in the last analysis a moral questi 
the people care most about? What lines of ie and of ee paren ae 
largest share of their time, their thought, and their enthusiasm? We all know 
how and why Rome went to the wall. The Coliseum had crowded out the Forum. 
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The place of games, of spectacles and of cruel, debasing forms of amusement had 
crowded out the place for the serious public discussion of those principles of social 
and political well-being which make a nation strong. 

When the Roman people had given themselves over to those easy, lazy habits of 
luxury and self-indulgence for a generation or two, they found that the moral 
fiber of the empire had been largely eaten away. And when that mode of life 
had been followed for a century or two, they found themselves unable to stand up 
against the enemies who came down from the north. May God in his mercy save 
us here in America from becoming amusement mad and dance crazy, from being 
given over mainly to the pursuit of material things and to costly habits of self- 
indulgence! We would stand condemned before the ages were we thus to defeat 
the high ends for which this Republic was founded by our plain-living, God-fearing 
forefathers—Condensed from Social Rebuilders, by Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown. 

Shall the Church Take Sides? Thus men question. Never as a mere partisan 
for any group, but always for righteousness, always for those who suffer from 
injustice. Does not God himself take sides? Why does the Book talk about 
“my poor’? Against all who violate righteousness and who work injustice God 
and his church must take sides, for these have taken sides against God, have put 
themselves against those whom God protects. Unless the church brings to them 
the message of warning and judgment, the church cannot do its duty toward 
them. If the man who makes the largest gifts to the church makes his money 
out of bad housing or unjust industrial conditions or by giving less in commerce 
than just value for the money of the people, and that man is allowed to sit and 
hold influence in the church, believing he is a righteous man, accepted of God, 
what responsibility for that man’s soul lies upon that church? Many who con- 
form to the customs of the world in matters economic, sin against the poor in 
ignorance. They know not that they have violated the righteousness and brother- 
hood of God. They have never thought of life in other terms than as a bitter 
struggle where men fight or go under, and where the reward is to the strong. 
Unless it raises the voice of prophetic truth to these people, how shall the church 
meet its responsibility to their lives? 

The message of Amos was something more than a rebuke for sin and a warning 

of judgment. It was a constructive word. The people were told to “establish 
justice in the gate,” to organize the community life in righteousness. This is 
.the culmination of the modern social service movement. It is no pessimistic or 
negative criticism. It has developed a great constructive program for the church. 
It calls for repentance for social sin to be worked out in the community life. 
It summons the church, not simply to the building of- churches, but to the 
building of the nation. It is the completion of the missionary program with its 
three steps: to get men into the Kingdom, to make the church a community force, 
and to express God in the life of the nation by organizing it in justice and 
brotherhood.—Bishop McConnell. 

Lady Astor’s Prediction Regarding Prohibition in England. There is a 
great change sweeping over England. There is an awakening throughout the 
country. There are thousands of people in England who want to see their country 
a better one, and they are willing to give up their selfish and indulgent appetites 
to help make it so. In time England will adopt the dry policy. And when she 
does her people will be more temperate than those of the United States. The 
English are slower to make up their minds than are the Americans, but they are 
steadier, surer, when their minds are made up. 

For Discussion. 1. The perils of riches. 


2. “Plain living and high thinking.” The prevailing social evils of today: what 
can be done about them? 

3. The relation of temperance to national prosperity. “To rescue is the voice 
of the past, but to prevent is the divine whisper of today.” 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1 How long did the Northern Kingdom exist? 2. Who set it on its downward 
way? 3. How does the historian explain the downfall of Israel? 4. Who had 
warned the people of its impending fate? 5. What political causes led to Israel’s 
overthrow? 6. Was Israel’s position between Assyria and Egypt comparable to 
that of Belgium between Germany and France? 7. Have warnings come to us as 
a nation? 8. Are they being heeded? 9. In what year was Samaria taken? 
10. What became of the ten tribes of Israel? 
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TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE SINS DENOUNCED BY AMOS AND HOSEA 


Beginning the Lesson. “Knaves and Fools’”—these are the words which stand 
at the head of Dr. J. E. McFadyen’s comments upon Chapter VI of Amos in his 
book entitled A Cry for Justice. And he bids us picture these leaders of the 
national life as men whose heads were swollen with a ridiculous sense of their 
nation’s place in the world, men unable to measure the political forces or estimate 
the political probabilities of the day, and foolishly confident of their own impreg- 
nability, whatever might betide; bringing on—like the fools they were—by their 
wanton and supercilious conduct, the evil day which they imagined they had put 
far from them. For the situation in Israel see the Suggestion for Beginning the 
Lesson given with the preceding Topic. 

The Prophet Amos. Amos was a shepherd. Just as our farmers go to the 
markets from time to time, and attend annual fairs, the shepherds of Judah and 
Israel used to go to the market places of their land to conduct their business, to buy 
and to sell. It would be an interesting journey for Amos to go to Jerusalem, 
which was twelve miles away, and to Bethel ten miles farther. He would meet 
men from other lands. Men from Egypt who were come to buy the homespun 
for which the housewives of Israel were famed. Hard faced men from Pheenicia 
who were willing to purchase slaves. Philistines who were always on the 
look-out for things to barter, besides countless hangers-on in the market and 
in the street. Many interesting stories would be told. There would be scandal 
and gossip as well as songs and revelry. When the shepherd got back to his 
quiet home amongst the hills he pondered the things he had seen and heard. He 
thought of Bethel and Gilgal and Beersheba, with their temples and their fairs. 
He thought of the roguery of the market and the sanctimoniousness of the temple. 
He saw that religion had degenerated into a mere form and that religious worship 
had lost its force and power. The whole tone of worship was artificial, and not 
genuine. The people were concerned with trifling matters of form and were 
neglecting the weightier matters of faith. Their social customs, too, were far from 
being what they ought to be. There was no justice in the land. The poor were 
crushed with a cruel and merciless oppression. He faces the terrible realities. 
The insincerity of religion, the injustice and wrong of social custom, the dishonesty 
that was rampant in commercial life, the luxury of the rich and the wretchedness 
of the poor; all these things burned into his soul, and there came to him the 
conviction that he must go forth and declare what God had given him to see. 
—J. W. Harford. 

The Remedy. Wesley Merritt, our Major General to whom the Spanish army 
surrendered at Manilla, said one time that the text which is over the altar of 
the chapel at West Point had followed him all his life: “Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Milton speaking of the prophets, declares that 


In them is plainest taught and easiest learned 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat. 


In seven short words Amos tells us what it is: “Hate the evil, and love 
the good.” 

_ A Chinese Problem Story. The Chinese Sunday School Journal gives this 
incident as a “Parable Story’: 

A Sunday-school teacher was walking home with his scholars one Sunday after- 
noon. People all about were drinking and gambling in the tea-shops, the stores 
were wide open and crowded as on other days, and a lot of boys and girls were 
on their way to a temple fair. 

“I wonder what Jesus would do if he were here with us today amongst all this 
drunkenness and breaking of his commandment about his Sabbath day,” said one 
of the boys. “What will you do about it, my boy?” quickly asked his teacher. 
“For one thing,” he answered, “I will not drink. And for another, I will not buy 
things on Sunday.” 

A What do you think about that boy’s resolves? Will you boys make the same 
ecision 

Counsel to Boys and Girls. There is a great deal of good in every one of 
you. The question only is how to get it out of you, so that it may be of service 
to yourselves and others. You are all of you like so many blocks of marble, 
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Inside every block of marble there is a beautiful statue. What does a sculptor 
do when he wants to carve a figure out of stone? He takes his big block, and he 
cuts a bit away here and chips a bit away there, not too much, not too little, but 
just enough, and when he has got rid of all he doesn’t want, and filed and smoothed 
away all the rough little bits and the sharp little bits—there is the statue. So it 
is with you. There is a lovely character hidden away in each of you—it only wants 
drawing forth. Parents and teachers have to do much of the rough hewing and 
chipping away—which indeed in your unwisdom you sometimes complain of as 
being “rather rough on” you, though, by and by, when you are older and wiser, 
you will rejoice at the result. But the chief part of the task must be yours; you 
must work at removing all that is evil, at bringing out and polishing and perfecting 
all that is good in you. Never has there been a truly good man who has not done 
the greater part of this work, requiring infinite patience and perserverance, for 
himself, and done it while he was yet young; because it is the doings of the child 
that decide whether his whole life-work will be pure and right. 

Therefore, my advice to you is this: Accustom yourselves early to chip away 
from your own characters bits of selfishness, greed, indolence, ill temper, cruelty, 
cowardice, meanness, and whatever else hides the good which I am sure is in 
you. Also accustom yourselves early to use in the best possible way all the gifts 
and opportunities with which God has blessed you——Simeon Singer. 

A Missionary with the Courage of Amos. Several decades ago Bear Gap 
in the heart of the Appalachians had an unfortunate reputation for drunkenness 
and crime. Murder was not infrequent among its wild inhabitants. So when 
Adelia Fox, a Sunday-school teacher from a Congregational Church in Ohio, 
appeared one day as the appointed missionary to the Gap everyone was astounded. 
The previous missionary had narrowly escaped with his life. 

Adelia Fox held her first meeting in the schoolhouse. The room was crowded, 
and the men who came carried pistols and drank from bottles. They made loud 
threats about what they would do to the preacher. But the sight of the slim, 
fearless girl as she stepped out on the platform startled them, and while she played 
and sang and spoke a spark of chivalry kindled in their hearts. 

After the first meeting there was great rivalry for the honor of entertaining 
her. The choice she made was typical of her spirit. She went into the cabin 
of the most notorious man in the place, a distiller, and as such the cause of most 
of the trouble in the neighborhood. Her care of his sick baby touched his heart 
and he became her faithful friend. 

When her own cabin was built and furnished she held classes there, and the 
men gradually grew more orderly in her presence. 

Then came an exciting episode. There was an election to decide whether 
the State should go “dry” or not. Adelia Fox called a temperance meeting and 
urged her hearers to vote against the curse of drink. Her friend the distiller 
sat in the front row, frowning heavily. When she spoke of the mortality among 
little children caused by their parents’ indulgence in drink, he rose with flushed 
face. “D’ye mean to say I killed my children, Miss Delia?” he cried angrily. 

He was a dangerous man at that moment, and Adelia Fox swiftly prayed for 
God’s help. “I do,’ she replied steadily. 

The man stood as if stunned; a moment later he flung his hat on the ground. 
“Then,” he declared, “I’ll drink no more liquor, sell no more liquor, make no 
more liquor. So help me God!” 

By a large majority Bear Gap voted “dry.”—The Youth’s Companion. : 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. To understand and obey the laws by which 
God governs his world is the way of peace; to ignore or defy them is the way 
to destruction—Dr. John Edgar McFadyen. 


It’s wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being weak than fierce; 
It’s better being sane than mad.—Browning. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What reasons does the writer of our text give for the exile of Israel? 2. What 
were the “high places’? 3. The Asherim? 4. Which commandment forbids the 
worship of idols? 5. What does “hardened their neck” mean? 6. What evils did 
the Children of Israel commit? 7. What did they worship? 8. What prophets had 
warned Israel? 9. Between what two great rival kingdoms did Israel lie? 
10, When did Samaria fall? 11. To what country were the people exiled? 
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Lesson V—May 4 
THE ASSYRIAN EXILE OF ISRAEL 


GOLDEN TEXT: I will delight myself in thy statutes: 
I will not forget thy word. Psalm 119.16 


LESSON 2 Kings, Chapters 11 to 17 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 119.33-40 


2 KINGS 17.9 And the children of Israel did secretly things that were 
not right against Jehovah their God: and they built them high places in all 
their cities, from the tower of the watchmen to the fortified city; 10 and 
they set them up pillars and Asherim upon every high hill, and under every 
green tree; 11 and there they burnt incense in all the high places, as did 
the nations whom Jehovah carried away before them; and they wrought 
wicked things to provoke Jehovah to anger; 12 and they served idols, whereof 
Jehovah had said unto them, Ye shall not do this thing. 13 Yet Jehovah 
testified unto Israel, and unto Judah, by every prophet, and every seer, saying, 
Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep my commandments and my statutes, 
according to all the law which I commanded your fathers, and which I sent 
to you by my servants the prophets. 14 Notwithstanding, they would not 
hear, but hardened their neck, like to the neck of their fathers, who believed 
not in Jehovah their God. 15 And they rejected his statutes, and his covenant 
that he made with their fathers, and his testimonies which he testified unto 
them; and they followed vanity, and became vain, and went after the nations 
that were round about them, concerning whom Jehovah had charged them 
that they should not do like them. 16 And they forsook all the command- 
ments of Jehovah their God, and made them molten images, even two 
calves, and made an Asherah, and worshipped all the host of heaven, and 
served Baal. 17 And they caused their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire, and used divination and enchantments, and sold themselves 
to do that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, to provoke him to anger. 
18 Therefore Jehovah was very angry with Israel, and removed them out 
of his sight: there was none left but the tribe of Judah only. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. A RECAPITULATION OF THE REASONS FOR THE DOWN- 
FALL OF ISRAEL, verses 7-12. Here we have, according to Dr. Maclaren 
“a post mortem inquiry into the diseases that killed a kingdom.” The historian 
makes no mention of the overwhelming force of the great Assyrian army, but 
emphasizes the moral and spiritual causes that led to the destruction of Israel. 
“It was so because the Children of Israel had sinned against their God.” Their 
first great sin was ingratitude (verse 7). Israel owed its very existence to 
Jehovah, who had brought them up out of the land of Egypt from under the hand 
of Pharaoh, King of Egypt; but instead of being loyal to him they had followed 
other gods and the laws of the heathen nations about them. Compare the first 
commandment: “I am Jehovah thy God who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt; out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
And the children of Israel did secretly things that were not right against Jehovah, 
their God. “The Israelites cloaked or covered their idolatry with pretences that 
it was a worship of Jehovah, so glossing it over and dissembling towards God 
instead of openly acknowledging their apostasy.” Other sins are enumerated. 
They built high places for idolatrous practices from the tower of the lonely watch- 
man who guarded his flocks to the fortified city; wherever, that is, there was 
a handful of people. Upon every high hill and under every green tree they 
set themselves up pillars and Asherim. The pillars were stone columns erected 
beside altars as symbols of the deity worshipped tkere, relics of the old stone 
worship; the Asherim were wooden columns, or sacred trees, symbols of the god- 
dess of Asherah, a survival of the ancient tree worship. They burnt incense 
in all the high places as did the nations whom Jehovah carried away before them 
Some of these objects were erected in honor of Jehovah, but the worship was 
corrupt, being associated with the evil practices of the old Canaanite worshi 
They are, moreover, expressly charged with serving idols, whereof Jehovah had 
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said unto them (Dt. 12.31), Ye shall not do this thing. “What a tragedy—to 
be victorious over an enemy and yet to be conquered by his spirit! What 
stupidity—to dispossess a base nation, and yet to adopt the debasing faith! 
What ingratitude—to win success by God’s mercy and then dethrone the 
Giver! Yet it has often happened so. How many men have risen above the 
circumstances of poverty, and have been debased by the circumstances of 
wealth! How many have conquered hardship and sloth, and been overcome 
by pride and hardness of heart! Every situation we come into has its false 
gods, its wrong spirit. Only he who gave us power to win a position can 
give us grace to live in it. Only the humility and reverence that made us 
strong in struggle can keep us safe in triumph” (James Reid). 

II. GOD IS LONGSUFFERING, NOT WISHING THAT ANY SHOULD 
PERISH, verse 13. God's wrath did not fall upon Israel without warning. God 
had warned them by every 
prophet and every seer | cl 
(he that is now called a 
prophet was before times 
called a seer, rt S. 9.9): 
among them were Ahijah, 
Jehu, Elijah, Elisha, Mi- 
caiah, Jonah, Obed, Amos 
and Hosea. “We speak 
of ‘lightning out of a 
clear sky’; there is no 
such experience in moral 
lightning. We have to 
be blind to God’s thun- 
der clouds if the light- 
ning comes on us un- 
awares” (McAfee). 

III. THE PERSIST- 
ENT WICKEDNESS 
Oba Gite PEOPEE 
verses 14-17. Notwith- 
standing the warnings, The High Place at Gezer 
they would not hear, but } : 
hardened their neck (“like some perverse ox in the yoke, stiffening the neck and 
standing the very picture of brute obstinacy”), like to the neck of their fathers 
(Ex. 32.9; 33.3; Isa. 28.1-4). The way from God is generally gradual. “The 
spiritual descent has its stages. First it begins with secret sin: they did secretly 
things that were not right. Next they built base altars upon every high hill. 
Evil begun in secret begins to have the open day. The barrier of shame is swept 
away. Sin refuses to be concealed. It will not hide; so we cease to apologize 
for it. We learn to justify it, if need be. Conscience is silenced and ceases to 
protest. The next stage is obstinacy: they hardened their neck. Opposition seems 
to fan the flame. Warnings stiffen our pride. The farther we go down the more 
difficult it is to turn back, and the more we become set against trying. The result 
is disaster. The stage comes when God can do nothing except wait and watch 
while life rises and breaks us, and brings us to our knees in humiliation and 
shame” (James Reid). They followed vanity (by this word idols are meant), 
and became vain. “Following a nothing they became good-for-nothing—would 
in some measure give the play on the word” (Wood). “The idol is vanity, utter 
emptiness and nonentity ; and whoever worships nothingness will become in his own 
inmost life as empty and vain as it is’ (Maclaren). : 

“They forsook all the commandments of Jehovah,” is the general statement; 
and then the sin of Jeroboam in making the two molten calves is recalled, and also 
the Asherah, the worshipping of the stars, and the serving of Baal. At the root 
of their sins lay their desire to be like the nations round about them, concerning 
whom Jehovah had charged them that they should not do like them. “In every 
nation there are those who yearn to imitate the louder practices of other Jands. 
Do not most of us recall that in our boyhood we wished our families did not 
have family worship and go to church so regularly, since the families of other boys 
did not do so? It is not easy to rejoice in the peculiarities that mark the higher 
life. Israel could have been so fine a servant of Jehovah that other nations would 
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have been blessed in it, as was promised to Abraham, but it chose to be so like 
other nations that it shared the curse of their weaker moral character. If America 
is to be among other nations, in close fellowship with them, what American 
traits shall we safeguard? How much shall we try to resemble other nations, 
and how far shall we try to be unlike them? Have we not something to con- 
tribute to the world’s life just by being different from the rest of the world? 
Jesus called his followers salt, telling them that it was possible to lose the 
distinctive nature he had given them, in which case they must expect to share 
the fate of all other common dirt, to be trodden underfoot, Mt. 5.13” (Dr. 
McAfee, in Westminster Adult Bible Class). 

As a climax to the sins of the people, the historian records the fact that they 
even practised the cruelest rites of the heathen, kindling a fire in the hollow 
interior of the god Molock and when the arms were red hot throwing children 
into them, and using divinations and enchantments and, in short, selling themselves 
to do that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, to provoke him to anger. The 
measure of their iniquity was full. 

IV. THE CURTAIN FALLS, verse 18. Therefore Jehovah was very angry 
with Israel, and removed them out of his sight—out of Palestine, which is here 
thought of as especially the land of Jehovah’s presence: there was none left but 
the tribe of Judah only. So Israel was carried out of their own land to Assyria, 
verse 23. Some of the Israelites not deported fled to Judah, and the rest were 
absorbed by the heathen inhabitants brought in by Assyria to occupy the land, 
2 K. 17.24-41. “These captives with despair in their hearts, dragging their 
weary limbs across the desert to a land of bondage, were but shadows, in the 
visible region of things, of the far more doleful and dreary fate that sooner 
or later must fall on those who will none of God’s counsel, and despise all 
his reproof, but cling to their idol till they and it are destroyed together” 
(Maclaren). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


They burnt incense as did the nations, verse 11. “The burning of incense was 
a common religious practice among ancient nations. The Egyptians burnt incense 
of three kinds to the sun. The Babylonians burnt a thousand talents’ weight of 
frankincense once a year to Bel. The same spice was used by the Nabathzans 
in their sun-worship, and in their offerings generally by the Greeks and Romans.” 

They caused their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire, verse 17. 
Child sacrifice had been familiar to Israel ever since her settlement among the 
Canaanites, who practised it so freely, and it had been adopted from time to time 
by men of Israel. The idea lying behind this practice may be a noble one—willing- 
ness to devote that which is dearest to the god. It is so pictured in the story of 
Abraham ready to sacrifice Isaac—Professor H. T. Fowler. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What prophets had warned 
Israel of her wickedness? Of what evils had they warned them? What retribu- 
tion had they foreseen? 

Assyria and the Downfall of Israel. Assyria originally occupied the fertile 
plains east of the Upper Tigris, but at the time of the fall of Samaria its territory 
had been extended to include Babylonia, Elam, Mesopotamia and Syria. 

Kings and people in Israel did not mend their ways, and in the year 722 B.c.,, 
thirty years after Amos foretold their exile and fifteen years after the last 
recorded warnings of Hosea, they fell an easy prey to the great Assyrian power 
as 1t swept on its resistless way across all northwestern Asia Minor. 

We have the account of the downfall of the Northern Kingdom in these words 
of the Hebrew Historian: “The king of Assyria came up throughout all the 
land, and went up to Samaria and besieged it three years. In the ninth year of 
Hoshea the King of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria 
and placed them in Halah, and on the Habor, the river of Gozan, and in the cities 
of the Medes” (2 K. 17.5,6). And we have another account in these words of 
Sargon, the king of Assyria who captured Samaria, found inscribed upon a 
stone in an Assyrian palace: “Samaria I besieged, I captured: twenty-seven thou- 
sand and two hundred and ninety of her inhabitants I carried away; fifty chariots 
I collected from their midst. My viceroy I placed over them, and imposed the 
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tribute of the former king upon them. In the place of those taken into captivity, 
I sent thither inhabitants of lands conquered by me.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
LESSONS FROM ISRAEL’S DOWNFALL 


Beginning the Lesson. ‘‘And the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, 
Son of man, speak to the children of thy people, and say unto them, When I 
bring the sword upon a land and the people 
of the land take a man from among them, 
and set him for their watchman; if, when 
he seeth the sword come upon the land, he 
blow the trumpet, and warn the people; 
then whosoever heareth the sound of the 
trumpet, and taketh not warning, if the 
sword come, and take him away, his blood 
SUSIANA shall be upon his own head. He heard the 
sound of the trumpet, and took not warn- 
ing; his blood must be upon him.” 

These words of the prophet Ezekiel 
uttered later to Judah, express the truth 
concerning Israel. They had been warned 
times without number. Read verse 13. 

It is said that when Alexander the Great once laid siege to a city he had a 
great lantern set up and kept burning day and night as a signal to the besieged. 
He notified them that as long as the lamp burned they had time to save them- 
selves by surrender, but when once the light was extinguished, the city and all 
that were in it would be given 
over to destruction without mercy. 
Throughout these lessons we have 
seen such a lamp burning, as it 
were, for the people of Israel. At 
any time they might have surren- 
dered wholly to their great King 
and all would have been well. Now 
we have reached the climax of the 
story, the light is extinguished, the 
time for mercy is past. 

Sin Leads to Disaster. It was 
because the nation followed vanity 
that it was hurried away to cap- 
tivity. No woe or calamity can 
befall a nation that is not the out- 
come of sin, for it is one of the 
features of iniquity to upset social 
and national relationships. Every 
sin is a move towards strikes and 
revolutions and wars. The war 
which has broken the back and 
heart of Europe has been traced 
back to different causes. There 
was really only one cause—Sin. 

This chapter tells us that the 
occasion for the conquest and exile 
of Israel was the conspiracy of Sargon II, the Captor of Samaria, and His Field 
Hoshea. But it again and again Marshal 
tells us that the cause was the growing and prolonged unbelief and idolatry. We 
ought always to distinguish between cause and occasion. The occasion of the 
European war was the murder of an Austrian prince, but the cause was the 
selfishness and greed that had like a canker eaten into the life of a whole conti- 
nent. The prophets of Israel saw the tendencies at work, and declared there was 
going to be a disaster, just as Tolstoy, watching the greed and grab of Europe, 
said there was going to be a terrific war. Wars and disasters are caused many 
years before they take place, and the root of the trouble is deliberate disobedience 
to the laws of God. 
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The purpose of prophet and preacher is to arrest the deterioration and pull the 
nation back to God. God does not willingly permit any nation to go to pieces. 
He sends his messages and his prophets, and it is only when all his pleadings have 
proved vain that he permits his tempests to break. God sent Stephen Grellet to 
urge the Americans to give up slaves. But slavery was too profitable to be 
abandoned. It was in the very districts where Grellet pleaded that the most 
terrible battles of the war of emancipation were fought. God sent John Bright 
to Europe, and Europe sneered at his gospel of peace. If it had listened it would 
not be quite so pallid today. The history of the world presents us with two alterna- 
tives—the prophet or the cannon, the Gospel or the hell of war and disorder. 
—Thomas Phillips. 

Outer Props and Inner Stays. For charm and dignity none of the extensive 
ruins of Delphi can compare with the remains of the Temple to Apollo. Once 
the pride of Greece, it is today but an adjunct to a miserable little Greek vil- 
lage on the mountain side. Herds of black goats now graze where once kings 
and princes used to kneel in worship; sure-footed donkeys trample the courts 
where military leaders were wont to consult the oracle. 

On a hot July afternoon a party of Americans visited the famous ruins. As 
they came near the temple they saw a sleepy-eyed owl perched on the top of one 
of the pillars. There was more than passing significance to the incident. To be 
sure, the owl is much esteemed in Greece and has been placed on the coins of the 
country. Nevertheless, the owl the world over is the symbol of ruin. And surely 
the owl has never more fittingly exemplified complete desolation than it did upon 
that hot afternoon. 

What was the reason for the decline of the Greek nation and of the Greek 
religion? Never was there a time when the esthetic sense was so completely 
satisfied as it was in the days of ancient Greece. Never was beauty so fully 
attained. But mere beauty was unable to avert the final ruin. The Greek national 
life and the Greek religion with all their esthetic charm lacked those underlying 
principles of morality without which there can be no permanence. The Greeks 
had forgotten that the inner stays are of infinitely more value than the outer 
decoration. 

It is easy to criticize and to lament the austerity of the private life and the gloom 
of the religious faith of the Puritan fathers. They sometimes erred indeed in 
the degree of emphasis that they put on the sombre things of life; often for them 
the shadow of the gravestone obscured the beauty of the sky. Nevertheless, 
because of their seriousness of mind, their earnestness of purpose and their 
strength of conviction they left behind them a heritage of priceless value—a 
poundetics upon which it is possible to build a structure of abiding beauty and 
worth. 

If we in America can master the fine art of true proportion, if we can find 
the golden mean that the Greeks missed, then our national, political and religious 
life will attain a permanence that will be in striking contrast with the owl-crowned 
pillar of the Delphian temple—The Youth’s Companion. 

The Divine Tribunal. It is because nations forget the divine tribunal of 
judgment that great calamities come upon them. If the frivolous and selfish 
aristocracy of the court of Louis had known how to judge their callousness to 
human misery in the divine light, there would have been no French Revolution 
to deluge Europe with blood and flame. If Russia had not been misgoverned 
for centuries there would be no Soviet rule and no wholesale destruction of the 
very foundations on which civilization reposes. When divine truths, divine 
standards of right and wrong, are forgotten, men and nations invite destruction. 
We may pity, we may excuse both the leaders and the victims, but there is no 
denying the eternal lesson of history that the fear of the Lord, by which we 
mean devout attention to God’s standards of judgment, is the beginning of all 
personal, all political, and all national wisdom. 

And while we pity or excuse or condemn, let us also take heed to ourselves. 
Have we no cause to fear the decay of conscience among ourselves? Is the 
standard of self-judgment as high today as it was among the great founders 
of the nation? Are we not all inclined to become more lenient with ourselves 
less firm in the rein we lay upon our passions, less exigent in the canons we 
frame for our daily conduct? Is there not a concurrent witness in every country 
to an increase of moral laxity, a growing indifference to spiritual ideals? And 
have we not therefore need to remind ourselves that whether in ancient Rome 
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or modern Europe and America, the peoples who forget God inevitably sink into 
weakness and littleness, and finally into the folly that brings national catastrophe 
and ruin?—From a sermon by Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

Are We a Christian People? We had a tremendous mental shock at the 
beginning of the War; we had to ask ourselves what had become of the world. 
Could the world in which such things as the invasion of Belgium were happen- 
ing be a Christian world? Nothing worse happened in the pagan world than 
much of what was done by the German Government in Europe at that time, cul- 
minating in the massacre by the Turks of a million Christians, a massacre of 
non-combatants, men, women and children, which the German Government could 
have stopped had it wished. 

We have to face another fact—a great many neutral countries did not condemn 
the German Government’s action. They were neutral countries in which the bulk 
of the educated classes and of the clergy sympathized with Germany and expressed 
no disapproval of the crimes of the German Government. How came it that 
men otherwise good and upright were not more shocked at these crimes? Where 
was their Christianity? They had not the excuse which was pleaded for the sub- 
jects of the German Government, that they had been kept in ignorance by the 
suppression of news. 

One feels that all peoples have a sort of collective responsibility for the atrophy 
of Christian principles to which these facts point. We are driven to suppose that 
the moral fiber of the world had degenerated, and Christian character and thought 
had everywhere fallen below the Christian standard. 

What can we do to make our country a Christian country? The more we feel 
what has been called “the bankruptcy of civilization,” the more we feel that the 
only thing that can save the world is to return to the precepts of the Gospel, and 
try to bring our practice nearer to our professions. 

There seems to be a great call going out to us now to Christianize other peoples. 
To do this effectively, we must begin by Christianizing ourselves. If the Gospel 
is the only Light, then it is according to the Gospel that we must try to rule our 
own lives and induce others to do so. The best way to move others is to set an 
example by following these precepts ourselves—Viscount Bryce, in an Address. 

For Discussion. 1. The sure Nemesis of sin. 

2. Are modern Jews becoming absorbed in Gentile races to any extent today? 
See Ruppin’s The Jew of Today. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How many kings were there in Judah between Rehoboam and Joash? 2. Who 
was the first of these kings? 3. Of what family did Athaliah come? 4. How did 
Athaliah become queen? 5. Did Athaliah deserve the title given her in 2 Ch. 24.7? 
6. Compare Jezebel and Athaliah. 7. Was Athaliah’s death justified? 8. What 
was Jehoiada’s influence over Joash the king? (2 K. 12.2.) 9. What was the 
chief event in the reign of Joash? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
A NATION PUNISHED FOR ITS SINS 


Beginning the Lesson. The Israelites were like children. A wise child learns 
that his mother knows best; that she warns in kindness; that to act against her 
warning always brings trouble; that when the trouble comes she is sorry—she 
wipes away the tears and even lessens the trouble. But her yea is yea and her 
nay is nay. 

The Israelites were children. Had God warned them? Who had uttered his 
warning? 

The Story of Israel’s Captivity. The curses denounced by Amos on the 
idolatry and degeneracy of the Northern Tribes had already descended in part 
at least (2 K. 15.29). The whole of the northern districts of Galilee had been 
swept into captivity. The smoke of burning villages and towns hung heavily 
on the air, and the caves of the mountains were filled with the fugitives, who fled 
for their lives. Then was fulfilled Isa. 9.1. Across the Jordan also the rich 
pastures and wooded hills of Gilead were stripped of their people, and other 
races were brought to repeople the solitudes. The statements of our Scriptures 
are confirmed by the inscriptions which have been deciphered from Assyrian 
palaces and temples. . j 

Hoshea gained the throne of Israel by conspiracy, and reigned over a vastly 
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diminished territory (15.30). A heavy tribute was levied from him by the king 
of Assyria (17.3). This greatly galled the people, and encouraged a strong party 
in the state, which favored alliance with So, King of Egypt (17.4). See also 
Hosea 5.13; 7.11; 8.9; 12.1. The Assyrian spies at the court of Hoshea informed 
the King of Assyria of this treachery, and the doom of the remnant of Israel was 
sealed. When Hoshea, with other neighboring kings, refused_to pay tribute to 
Assyria, Shalmaneser came against Samaria and besieged it. Hoshea was taken 
prisoner, and led off in chains to Assyria, where he died. But though Samaria 
had lost its king, it held out against the enemy for three years. ; ; 

The nation made a desperate struggle for life. Mothers threw their children 
from the walls of the besieged cities, when public resistance became impossible ; 
and then flung themselves down to perish with them (Hosea 10.14). The fall 
of Samaria after its protracted and heroic resistance was followed by scenes 
of terrible cruelty. Infants and their mothers were dashed to pieces, and gashed 
with the sword. The rich had broken out in wild revellings and drunkenness to 
drown their despair, and were now led into slavery (Hosea 13.16). The city 
was levelled to the ground, its site made a heap of rubbish, the bevelled stones 
of its palaces hurled into the valley, its idols carried off, its spoil divided 
among the conquerors. See Mic. 1.6,7; Amos 6.11.—Condensed from The Christian. 

Nations of Today Should Profit from God’s Dealings with the Nations 
of Yesterday. Since the dominion of man was asserted over the ocean, three 
thrones of mark beyond all others have been set upon its sands—the thrones of 
Tyre, Venice, and England. Of the first of these great powers only the memory 
remains; of the second, the ruins; the third, if it forget their example, may be 
led through prouder eminence to less pitied destruction——Ruskin. 


Babylon, Greece and Rome 
Held earth their prey, 

They were the lords of earth— 
Now, where are they? 


America, England, France 
Rule land and sea; 
When time has gone its round, 
Where will they be?—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Results of Disobedience to God’s Laws. God’s whole universe moves accord- 
ing to laws. These laws are like that Force of Gravity that cannot safely be 
broken. He who tries to break them gets hurt—and what is more, causes others 
to get hurt. There must have been many children innocent of guilt in those thou- 
sands who were taken into captivity. 

God does two things for us, however. He warns us through the voices of his 
prophets, men of God who cry out against our sins. And he pities us and even 
sometimes intervenes to help us when the broken law punishes us. 

From your own experience tell of some physical laws that you have broken, what 
warnings you had beforehand (were you grateful for them?), how your suffering 
came, and what consolations you received. Through whom came the warnings and 
the comfort? 

Think of the moral laws you have broken and follow those lessons out in the 
same way. Remember that at any point in your waywardness, if you repent and 
turn about, while you may not be able to prevent the bad consequences of your 
conduct, you can, by prayer, transform the consequences to your own soul. That 
is what the Christian believes about communion with God. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap—Paul. 

Have a heart that never hardens.—Dickens. 


That nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish_—Isaiah. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. About what kingdom have our lessons thus far been? 2. To what kingdom do 
we now turn, and what were its boundaries? 3. What kind of woman was 
Athaliah? 4. Jehosheba? 5. What kind of man was Jehoiada? 6. What other 
queen does Athaliah resemble, and what was the relationship of the two? 7. How 
old was Joash when made king? How long did he reign? 8. What other boy was 
brought up in the temple? 9. What was the great event in Joash’s reign? 
(2 K. 12.) 10. How had Athaliah treated the temple? (2 Ch. 24.7.) 
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II. History of Judah, the Southern Kingdom 


Lesson VI—May 11 
JEHOIADA’S VICTORY OVER BAAL 


GOLDEN TEXT: Be strong in the Lord, and 
in the strength of his might. Ephesians 6.10 


LESSON 1 Kings 14.21 to 15.24; 22; 2 Kings 11 and 12 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 1 


2 KINGS 11 Now when Athaliah the mother of Ahaziah saw that her son 
was dead, she arose and destroyed all the seed royal. 2 But Jehosheba, the 
daughter of king Joram, sister of Ahaziah, took Joash the son of Ahaziah, 
and stole him away from among the king’s sons that were slain, even him 
and his nurse, and put them in the bedchamber; and they hid him from 
Athaliah, so that he was not slain; 3 and he was with her hid in the house 
of Jehovah six years. And Athaliah reigned over the land. 

4 And in the seventh year Jehoiada sent and fetched the captains over 
hundreds of the Carites and of the guard, and brought them to him into the 
house of Jehovah; and he made a covenant with them, and took an oath of 
them in the house of Jehovah, and showed them the king’s son. 

1z And the guard stood, every man with his weapons in his hand, from 
the right side of the house to the left side of the house, along by the altar 
and the house, by the king round about. 12 Then he brought out the king’s 
son, and put the crown upon him, and gave him the testimony and they 
made him king, and anointed him; and they clapped their hands, and said, 
Long live the king. 

13 And when Athaliah heard the noise of the guard and of the people, she 
came to the people into the house of Jehovah: 14 and she looked, and, behold, 
the king stood by the pillar, as the manner was, and the captains and the 
trumpets by the king; and all the people of the land rejoiced and blew 
trumpets. Then Athaliah rent her clothes, and cried, Treason! treason! 
15 And Jehoiada the priest commanded the captains of hundreds that were 
set over the host, and said unto them, Have her forth between the ranks; 
and him that followeth her slay with the sword. For the priest said, Let her 
not be slain in the house of Jehovah. 16 So they made way for her; and she 
went by the way of the horses’ entry to the king’s house: and there she 
was slain. 

17 And Jehoiada made a covenant between Jehovah and the king and the 
people, that they should be Jehovah’s people; between the king also and the 
people. 18 And all the people of the land went to the house of Baal, and 
brake it down; his altars and his images brake they in pieces thoroughly, and 
slew Mattan the priest of Baal before the altars. And the priest appointed 
officers over the house of Jehovah. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


i,  ZORIELANEIEANEE TO SUURIAS  IMELE, IMENSMOINUE (Ove IROIDANSLS ~ MOVERS, 1hSS 
SAVED, verses 1-3. Athaliah was the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (8.18,26) 
and possessed the courage, indomitable will, cruelty and ambition of her mother. 
She was content to be queen-mother during the reign of her son Ahaziah. 
On his death had her grandson succeeded to the throne, the latter’s wife would 
have deprived her of that honor, and she would not be thrust aside. She ordered 
all the heirs to the throne to be murdered (forty-two “brethren of Ahaziah” had 
been slain by Jehu, 2 K. 10.13, but there were other members of, the royal house), 
and then she herself usurped the throne. Unknown to Athaliah, Ahaziah’s sister 
Jehosheba rescued his young son Joash and for six years succeeded in concealing 
him with his nurse in the bed-chamber of the temple (doubtless one of the side- 
chambers described in 1 K. 6.5-10, which was a storeroom for mattresses and 
cushions). The temple proved so good a hiding-place that it could not have been 
much visited during Athaliah’s reign. The future of Judah hung upon the slender 
thread of a child’s iife, but “a single thread and one of the weakest, is as good 
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as a steel hawser when God’s promises hang upon it, and Athaliah’s contempt of 
God’s House actually helped to preserve the infant Joash.” 

“Tt often happens that evil people leave something undone to vex them after- 
wards. When the king of France signed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
authorizing the killing of the Huguenots, he exclaimed, ‘See that you kill them 
all; leave none of them to make me miserable over this!’ But it cannot be done. 
No evil work is so completely accomplished that something is not left to haunt 
the evildoer. Athaliah thought that she had done her work thoroughly, but she 
reckoned without one little child, a year old. It took six years for her to find 
out that he was living, but he was growing all the while, and the hour of her 
downfall and punishment was drawing steadily nearer. As Elijah reckoned without 
a large reénforcement that was actually in Israel, so Athaliah reckoned without 
a large opposing force that was steadily at work. Jehoiada the priest may have 
seemed negligible and Jehosheba may have seemed innocent, but they were 
to furnish the dynamite that would blow to pieces her usurped power. Bad 
men are always overlooking something. No political machine manages to 
safeguard all points against the forces of decency (Dr. McAfee). 

Il. JEHOIADA PLANS TO PUNISH ATHALIAH AND PUT JOASH 
ON THE THRONE, verses 4-8. Jehoiada, chief priest and husband of Jehosheba, 
conspired with the troops to overthrow Athaliah. Taking the officers of the palace 
guards and of the Carites (the marginal reading suggests that the latter were 
the executioners) into his confidence, he made them swear secrecy and then showed 
them the heir to the throne, of whose existence they had been wholly unaware. 

II. THE CORONATION OF JOASH, verses 9-12. Jehoiada divided the 
soldiers into three companies. The guards were formed into a semicircle “extend- 
ing from the south to the north corner of the temple, and surrounding the brazen 
altar which stood before it. Thus all the space between the porch and the altar 
was enclosed.” Into this space Joash was brought and anointed king. As the 
crown was placed upon his head he was formally presented with “the testimony,” 
his special roll of the Law: see Ex. 25.16. Then all clapped their hands and 
shouted, “Long live the King.” 

IV. THE EXECUTION OF ATHALIAH, verses 13-16. So secretly had 
Jehoiada’s plans been carried out that no inkling of them reached the Queen until 
she heard the tumult. From the palace to the temple she rushed and faced the 
crowd. “Who was that child standing in the royal place? Where had he come 
from? How had he been hidden all these years? What was all this frenzy 
of rejoicing, this blare of trumpets, what were these ranks of grim men with 
weapons in their hands? The stunning truth fell upon her; but, though she felt 
that all was lost, not a whit did she blench, but fronted them all as proudly as 
ever. One cannot but admire the dauntless woman ‘magnificent in sin.’ But her 
cry of ‘Treason! treason!’ brought none to her side. She must have felt that 
nothing remained but to die as a queen. Proudly as ever she passed down the 
ranks, and not a face looked pity on her, not a voice blessed her. She was reaping 
what she had sowed, and she who killed without compunction the innocents who 
stood between her and her ambition, was pitilessly slain beyond the temple pre- 
cincts, and all the land rejoiced in her death” (Maclaren). 

V. JEHOIADA’S VICTORY OVER BAAL, verses 17, 18. The priest 
received in the name of Jehovah the promise of loyalty from king and people. 
All went to the house of Baal, which had been built, according to Josephus, by 
Jehoram and Athaliah, and destroyed it with its altars and images so thoroughly 
that they could never be restored. And they slew Mattan the priest of Baal 
before the altars. “The meaning of the covenant with which Jehoiada bound 
the king and people together and both to God was that they were to be 
‘Jehovah’s people.’ What would it mean for Americans to consider them- 
selves God’s people, Christ’s people? Psalm one hundred has the same 
expression. How would this idea of belonging to God affect the life of a 
nation? What would it do in internal affairs? How would it influence inter- 
tatente oa if nations realized that they belonged to the same Father?” 

cAfee). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Athaliah destroyed all the seed royal, verse 1. As late as the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, a policy similar to this favorite oriental method was fol- 
lowed by the Sultan of Turkey in order to rid himself of dangerous competitors. 
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The most unnatural brutality has often been used to make a throne secure. to 

its tyrannical occupant. In the large royal families of the East the half-brothers 

are not especially fond of one another. The mothers of the princes are often 

from diverse races and are frequently bitter enemies. Palace intrigues and 

Ae are not uncommon—Professor Elihu Grant, in The Sunday School 
orld. 

Put them in the bedchamber, verse 2. This was where the extra mattresses 
were kept, for even in the royal palace they did not sleep upon bedsteads but 
upon mattresses. In the ordinary houses in Palestine today the inmates sleep 
upon blankets thrown upon the floor. In the daytime these are packed away 
along the wall or in a niche provided for them. 

And Athaliah reigned over the land, verse 3. She was the only woman who 
ever reigned in Jerusalem until the accession of the widow of Alexander Jannzeus 
in the first century before Christ. Said Maimonides: “They place no woman 
upon the throne, for it is said (Dt. 17.15), ‘Thou shalt in any wise set him king,’ 
not queen. So, also, in all positions of dignity and authority they place only 
men.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. When was the Hebrew King- 
dom divided? Who was the first king of Judah? What sort of king was he? 
What great prophet won a victory over the priests of Baal, and how did he do it? 

The First King of Judah. Today we turn to the history of Judah, the 
Southern Kingdom. As we learned in the first lesson of this Quarter, the United 
Kingdom built up by David and Solomon was divided on Solomon’s death. 
Solomon’s son Rehoboam succeeded to his throne, but when Rehoboam refused 
to lessen the burdens of the people and threatened rather to increase them, the 
ten Northern Tribes revolted and founded the Kingdom of Israel, with Jeroboam 
as their king. The tribe of Judah remained loyal to Rehoboam. 

Kings Abijah and Asa. After Rehoboam’s death his son Abijah reigned 
for a short time and was suceeded by his son Asa. Asa had a long and at first 
a good and prosperous reign. He abolished idol worship and restored the worship 
of the temple. In his last years he was rebuked by the prophet Hanam for lack 
of trust in Jehovah. 

Kings Jehoshaphat and Jehoram. Jehoshaphat followed his father Asa as 
king. He was one of the best of the kings of Judah. Not only did he himself 
obey God’s commandments, but he abolished the idolatrous places of worship 
and sent teachers throughout the kingdom to teach the book of the Law. His 
second great reform measure was the appointing of judges in the cities and a 
court of appeals at Jerusalem. Full of riches and honor, he died after reigning 
twenty-five years, and Jehoram, his son, who had reigned with him during the 
later years, became sole ruler. Jehoram “did that which was evil in the sight of 
the Lord, for he had the daughter of Ahab (Athaliah) to wife.” Trouble came 
fast upon him. Edom and Libnah revolted from his rule, the Philistines and 
Arabians invaded the land and took away all his sons save the youngest, Ahaziah. 
He died from a terrible disease, unhonored and unwept, “departing without being 
desired.” 

King Ahaziah and Queen Athaliah. Ahaziah, Jehoram’s son, reigned in his 
stead. “He also walked in the ways of the house of Ahab, for his mother 
(Athaliah) was his counsellor to do wickedly.” He died at the hands of Jehu, after 
reigning less than a year. Then Athaliah usurped the throne. Her reign was the 
only break in Judah in the succession of kings of the house of David. It lasted 
six years, and was terminated as told in our lesson text. 

The Great Event in Joash’s Reign. Over one hundred years had passed since 
the temple had been built by Solomon, and time and neglect had caused the walls 
to crack and crumble, and even the foundation needed repairing. Moreover, 
Athaliah’s sons had broken up the house of God and bestowed its sacred vessels 
upon the Baalim, 2 Ch. 24.7. The planning for the repairs of the temple and the 
carrying out of the plans occupied many years. Twenty-three years of Joash’s 
reign passed, and the work of repair had not been begun. Joash then called a 
conference with Jehoiada and the other priests, to find out why the task had been 
delayed. Evidently the priests had found it difficult to collect the necessary money. 
A new plan was devised. Beside the brazen altar outside the temple Jehoiada put 
a chest in whose lid he had bored a hole, and here the voluntary offerings were 
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deposited. Soon there was sufficient money for the work and the temple was 
repaired. ’ 
The Downfall of Joash. Joash was made king at the age of seven, and reigned 
over Judah forty years. In the early days the government was naturally in the 
hands of the priest Jehoiada. As Joash grew to maturity he ruled in fact, but he 
still had the priest’s guidance, and because of this power behind the throne he did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord. He was essentially a weak charac- 
ter, however, and when Jehoiada died he hearkened unto the princes and allowed 
them to serve the Asherim and the Baalim; when Jechariah, the son of his great 
friend Jehoiada the priest, reproved the princes, the king ordered him stoned to 
death. Thus Joash the king remembered not the kindness which Jehoiada had done 
to him, but slew his son. The Syrians invaded the land and captured Gath, but 
Joash bribed them not to attack Jerusalem by giving them “the hallowed things” 


in the temple. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The scene is Jerusalem. South of the temple area there was a second court in 
which were the King’s House and the House of the Daughter of Pharaoh. Still 
farther south was the Great or Outer Court, in which were other palaces, the 
Throne Hall, the Hall of Pillars, and the House of the Forest of Lebanon. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


What child will prove to be most important for the work of the Lord no one 
can say. Mr. Lloyd George draws this interesting comparison between Napoleon 
and Mary Jones. 

“In the year 1800 there lived the greatest warrior of his day, the greatest war- 
rior Europe produced since Julius Cesar—one of the greatest warriors of the 
world. He crossed the Alps, fell upon the Austrian armies, shattered them, and 
for the moment altered the history of France and Italy, and perhaps of Europe. 
The same year—I am not sure it was not the same month—a little Welsh peasant- 
girl tramped over her native hills barefooted, in quest of a Bible. There were two 
or three people in the little village who knew about it, and that incident started the 
Bible society. And the Bible society gave new life to the Sunday-school. The 
Sunday-schools taught the great things of God to millions and millions of people 
here and in America. Napoleon’s work will get feebler and feebler in its influence. 
That little story of the Welsh girl will get more powerful, more thrilling, deeper, 
and more permanent in its influences as the centuries roll by. The quiet work you 
are doing in the Sunday-school is work which is going to influence the character 
of those two great races, and do not forget that the messages which are sent from 
the great Ruler of the universe are wave-currents sped over long distances.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
WHAT JEHOIADA MEANT TO JUDAH 


Beginning the Lesson. One cannot read these records of Hebrew religious 
development without being perpetually appalled by what seems the mad welter and 
confusion of events; and perhaps many of us feel in the same way about the world 
in which we live. Thrones are in the dust, Empires that seemed stable are broken 
into fragments, forms of life which were aureoled with the veneration of centuries 
have disappeared. The Jehus ride furiously, trampling down the traditions of ages 
and the Athaliahs rise on slaughter to a throne. But there is always a young Joash 
concealed in the temple, and a fugitive Jesus who shall return to give the nations 
his Beatitudes of peace and justice. And such a story, like this ancient story, 
should at least teach us to recognize the hand of God in history. It should give 
us faith in a wisdom and a will higher than man’s that works through all human 
events. For without that belief, human history is precisely what the pessimist 
declares it to be, a mere welter of errors and follies, of brutal accidents and irra- 
tional caprices——Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

Follow with The Historical Background and Text Explained. 

The Justification for the Revolution. It had a double justification: in the first 
place, the ruling queen had seized her place by force and was not really entitled to 
rule; in the second place, the nature of the queen’s rule was such as to imperil 
everything for which the Chosen People had stood. It is very easy for those who 
condemn revolutionary methods to take partial or one-sided views. Revolutionary 
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precedure is not ideal, but every revolution which has helped humanity on and up 
has been better than that state of things to which it put an end. “Can it be 
possible,” some one asks, that such a bloody revolution as that of France over one 
hundred years ago can have been the starting point of much wholesome democratic 
advance?” Those who ask such questions see only the terrors of riot and butchery. 
They forget the thousand years of oppression which made the revolution practically 
inevitable. Some exceedingly critical students find fault with Biblical passages like 
that of today which represent priest-led revolutions as leading to religious reform. 
They forget the violation of Israel’s best traditions by the ruling powers. 

The lesson teaches us that the political forces were not to be allowed to remain 
in the hands of those hostile to the religion of the true God. The priest of Judah 
believed that spiritual interests really had the right of way in Judah. He saw 
very clearly that the only reason for Judah’s existence was her devotion to the 
true religion. Apart from that religion there was no real reason why the kingdom 
should not be tributary to Syria or to Egypt, or to any of the other surrounding 
empires. But the Chosen People had broken from Egypt with a religious motive. 
For that people now to become subservient to another heathen ruler would be to 
nullify all her splendid past history. And so the priest planned a revolution. He 
believed that his God had the right of way—Bishop Francis J. McConnell, in The 
Sunday School Journal. 

The Futility of Evil in a Campaign against the Purposes of God. The 
significant word in this story is the “but.” For six years Athaliah swayed the 
sceptre of her terrible power over the kingdom of Judah. SBut—and there is 
always a “but’—in the day when she was securing her position by slaying the 
seed royal, Jehosheba, moved either by pity for the boy Joash, or by some higher 
motive, perhaps both, took the child and hid it, and for six years nursed and cared 
for the young life within the precincts. Thus evil always breaks down. It is 
extremely clever, it calculates on all the chances, and seems to leave no unguarded 
place; but with unvarying regularity it fails somewhere to cover up its tracks, or 
to ensure its victory. God finds his forward highway in the pity of a woman's 
heart, in some perfectly simple and natural circumstances, and thus the continuity 
and ultimate realization of his purpose is ensured. This is perfectly natural. 
Evil is always limited in its outlook. It cannot take in all the facts or possible 
contingencies. God alone sees everything, knows the end from the beginning. This 
is in itself one reason why we are certain of his final triumph. In the day when 
it seems as though the forces of evil have done everything, and that they must 
succeed, let us rest assured that somewhere there is a but; and God is finding his 
vantage ground amid the events even of that dark hour.—Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, 
in The Christian. 

The Unseen Factor in Life. A friend of mine was speaking to me concerning 
his business. After enumerating some of its characteristics and demands, he added, 
“There is also an unseen factor to be reckoned with.” This is true not only in 
business but in all life. Many a man has failed because he neglected to take God 
into account. On the other hand, many whom the world has regarded as failures 
have succeeded because God was reckoned with as the unseen Factor in life. The 
sacred Presence is in every life. This is why the sinner is ultimately overthrown 
who defies righteousness. ‘God overthroweth the wicked.’ No one can leave 
God out of the account with safety—Dr. Arthur T. Fowler. 

Lincoln’s Faith in God’s Overruling. ‘The purposes of the Almighty are 
perfect and must prevail, though we erring mortals may fail to accurately perfect 
them in advance.” This was Lincoln’s faith. On one occasion during the war 
when the worst fears reigned, a senator called on the President and said that if 
only the nation would do right, Providence would restore its unity and prosperity. 
“My faith is greater than yours,’ returned Lincoln, with face aglow: “I not only 
believe that if we do right, God will lead us safely out of this wilderness and 
restore our dissevered Union, but I also believe that he will compel us to do right 
in order that he may do these things. Not so much because we desire them, as 
that they accord with his plans of dealing with this nation, in the midst of which 
he means to establish Justice. I think he means that we shall do more than we 
have yet done in the furtherance of his plans, and he will open the way for our 
doing it.” 

Tecsons for Us from this Event. It teaches us how God watches over his 
purposes and their instruments when they seem nearest to failure, for one poor 
infant was all that was left of the seed of David; and how, therefore, we are 
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never to despair, even in the darkest hour, of the fulfillment of his promises. 

It teaches us how much one brave, good man and woman can do to change the 
whole face of things, and how often there needs but one man to direct and voice 
the thoughts and acts of the silent multitude, and to light a fire that consumes evil. 
—Alexander Maclaren in the Second Book of Kings. eas, 

A Parable-story. A Christian father and mother were giving their little baby 
his “month-old festival.” Many friends and relatives, both Christian and non- 
Christian, brought presents. There was music, feasting, and much merriment; 
and when the father and mother brought the little one into the midst everybody 
joined in praising his whiteness and fatness and good prospects! They all vied 
with each other in wishing him long life and happiness. 

But there was one guest, a venerable Christian pastor, who asked, “Have you 
planned wisely for the child?” No one seemed to understand what he meant, so 
he explained: “In the olden time there was a boy-king, Joash was his name: seven 
years old was he when they crowned him king. All his people rejoiced, and this 
was because his aunt and the priest and the captains of the army really had planned 
wisely for him. It is all very well for you to wish for this baby happiness, but 
you should also pray God to guide you in planning wisely for his future.” 

What are your plans for the young people in your home?—The China Sunday 
School Journal. 

For Discussion. 1. What is being done to shield children from danger today? 

2. While women are the most helpful factors in movements for righteousness, 
they are also the most dangerous in movements for evil—Dr. Cleland B. McA fee. 


3. How much one brave, good man can do to change the whole face of things, 
and how often there needs but one man to direct and voice the thoughts and acts 
of the silent multitude, and to light a fire that consumes evil!—Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In what three places in the Bible is there an account of Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Judah? (2K. 18; 19; 2 Ch. 32; Isa. 36; 37.) 2. When did Sennacherib reign 
in Assyria? 3. What preparation had Hezekiah made to withstand an attack? 
(2 Ch. 32.2-8.) 4. How did Rabshakeh try to turn the people from their allegiance 
to their king? 5. Does God always give victory to the nation that prays for it? 
6. How does he prove that nation’s refuge and strength? 7. How does Isaiah rank 
among the prophets? 8. Who were the prophets of the eighth century? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
GOD’S HAND IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Beginning the Lesson. Dorothy Donnell Calhoun describes the early training 
of Edward VI of England, who came to the throne at the age of nine, in 1547, 
and reigned six years. 

“No ordinary baby ever had so much fuss made over him as this little fair- 
haired prince. His nursery was not to be entered by anyone who could not show 
a pass from the King himself. Everything he ate was tasted by some one first 
to be sure that it was all right. The Lord Chamberlain himself in his court robes 
had to be present whenever baby Edward was washed and dressed, and no one was 
allowed to kiss or touch the poor little fellow for fear that they might do him some 
harm. And, worst of all, the prince could not play with boys or girls of his own 
age, but must begin to study lessons when most happy children were playing 
marbles, or running and shouting in the gay, green fields. 

“Boys who are going to be kings have to know a great many different things. 
So the small, delicate little prince spent long hours of his boyhood bending over 
dusty, musty Latin and Greek books, and listening to gray, spectacled teachers 
explain about the stars and the flowers and the beautiful world of out-of-doors. 
Before he was six he could write letters in four languages, and he had read the 
Bible from beginning to end.” 

_When Edward VI was crowned king, for the first time in the history of English 
kings, a Bible was put into his hand with the scepter and he was proclaimed 
“Defender of the Faith” as well as “King of England.” Into the hand of the boy 
King Joash of Judah at his coronation was put “the testimony,” a roll of the 
Law which was the Bible of those days, and he was likewise looked upon as a de- 
fender of the faith, for he was expected to keep his kingdom loyal to the worship 
of Jehovah. How were his early years spent? 
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Jehosheba and Jehoiada. Obscure names are these; they do not stand for 
eminence or power. Nevertheless they shine here upon these Old Testament pages, 
as do the names of all men and women in or out of the Bible who stand by in 
difficult times and do the right though the heavens fall. The first was a woman, 
and her deed was to take care of young Joash at a time when taking care of the 
dead king’s son was neither popular nor safe. It was her own nephew, to be sure, 
whom she saved, but blood did not count much just then with a murderess like 
Athaliah reaching after power. If this grandmother of his had but laid hands on 
young Joash, the story would have stopped then and there. Six long years Jeho- 
sheba guarded the boy king. What times of anxiety she must have had! What 
sleepless nights she must have endured! All the while her heart burned with the 
thought that she was saving the king. 

It would have been a pity if there had not been a man to take up the work so 
well begun by a woman. Note what this priest Jehoiada did: he brought the cap- 
tains up and showed them the king’s son! He counted upon their pride in royalty. 
Note with what care he made his plans—it was no time for haphazard. Every 
minute detail must be arranged. When all was ready, then came the dénouement. 
“He brought out the king’s son, and put the crown upon him.” Do we not feel a 
thrill of admiration for the brave priest who carried out the plan successfully to 
the end? Jehosheba watched and waited: Jehoiada planned and executed. Once 
more Judah has a good king, and these two brave hearts are to be thanked that it is 
so. When God has a purpose to work out, he has instruments or persons at hand 
by which his purpose shall be accomplished—Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work, in The 
Westminster Teacher. 

God’s Purposes Cannot be Frustrated. “I shall establish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever,’ was the promise made to David in 2 S. 7.13. In Abijah’s 
prophecy to Jeroboam, when he told him that he should rule over ten tribes, he 
said that unto Solomon’s son Rehoboam one tribe should be given “that David my 
servant may have a lamp alway before me in Jerusalem,” 1 K. 11.36. In the record 
of Abijarn’s reign we read that he did evil, “nevertheless for David’s sake did 
Jehovah his God give him a lamp in Jerusalem, to set up his son after him,” 1 K. 
15.4. Jehoram likewise did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, “Howbeit 
Jehovah would not destroy Judah, for David his servant’s sake he promised him 
to give unto him a lamp for his children alway.” And the light of David’s lamp 
did not fail, for although Athaliah thought she had put to death all of the royal 
line that Jehu had not slain, one little lad escaped the massacre, and the house of 
David was protected till the coming of David’s Greater Son, who shall reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever; and of his Kingdom there shall be no end, Luke 1.33. 

God’s Hand in the Saving of Another Child. In a remote district of Wales 
a baby boy lay dangerously ill. The widowed mother walked five miles in the 
night through drenching rain to get a doctor. The doctor hesitated about making 
the unpleasant trip. Would it pay? he questioned. He would receive no money 
for his services, and, besides, if the child’s life were saved, he would no doubt 
become only a poor laborer. But love for humanity and professional duty con- 
quered, and the little life was saved. Years after when this same child—Lloyd 
George—became Chancellor of the Exchequer, the doctor said, “I never dreamed 
that in saving the life of that child on the farm hearth I was saving the life of the 
leader of Wales.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. I read my newspaper in order to see how 
God governs the world.—John Wesley. 

Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest, 

What to thee is shadow, to him is day, 
And the end he knoweth, 

And not on a blind or aimless way 
The spirit goeth—Whittier. 

Sin let loose speaks punishment at hand—Cowper. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Read the account of Hezekiah’s reign in 2 Kings chapters 18 to 20, 2. 
What was the letter which Hezekiah read? 3. What was Sennacherib’s boast? 
4. What words in Sennacherib’s letter were a defiance of God? 5. What was 
Hezekiah’s prayer? (2 K. 19.14-19.) 6. Who was Isaiah? 7. What fate befell 
Sennacherib twenty years later? (2 K. 10.37.) 
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Lesson VII—May 18 
ISAIAH AND THE ASSYRIAN CRISIS 


GOLDEN TEXT: God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. Psalm 46.1 


LESSON 2 Kings, Chapters 18 to 20; Isaiah, Chapters 36 to 38 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 46 


ISAIAH 37.14 And Hezekiah received the letter from the hand of the 
messengers, and read it; and Hezekiah went up unto the house of Jehovah, 
and spread it before Jehovah. ; J ; 

21 Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent unto Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, Whereas thou hast prayed to me against Sen- 
nacherib king of Assyria, 22 this is the word which Jehovah hath spoken 
concerning him: The virgin daughter of Zion hath despised thee and laughed 
thee to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 
23 Whom hast thou defied and blasphemed? and against whom hast thou 
exalted thy voice and lifted up thine eyes on high? even against the Holy 
One of Israel. 4 ( 

29 Because of thy raging against me, and because thine arrogancy is come 
up into mine ears, therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle 
in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the way by which thou camest. 

33 Therefore thus saith Jehovah concerning the king of Assyria, He shall 
not come unto this city, nor shoot an arrow there, neither shall he come before 
it with shield, nor cast up a mound against it. 34 By the way that he came, 
by the same shall he return and he shall not come unto this city, saith 
Jehovah. 35 For I will defend this city to save it, for mine own sake, and 
for my servant David’s sake. 

36 And the angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five thousand; and when men arose 
early in the morning, behold, these were all dead bodies. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER ON RECEIVING SENNACHERIB’S MES- 
SAGE, verses 14-20. Sennacherib, King of Assyria, was in the neighborhood of 
Judah with a vast army. See the Historical Background. He sent a letter to 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, designed to show Hezekiah how hopeless was resistance 
on his part. “Let not thy God in whom thou trusteth deceive thee, saying, Jerusa- 
lem shall not be given into the hands of the King of Assyria,’ Sennacherib wrote. 
“Behold, thou hast heard what the’ Kings of Assyria have done to all lands, 
by destroying them utterly: and shalt thou be delivered?” Well did Hezekiah 
know his enemy’s power. He was in desperate straits, but, as Matthew Henry 
says somewhere of David, “when he was at his wits’ end he was not at his 
faith’s end.” He took the letter into the temple and “spread it before Jehovah.” 
“Tf a letter is not grave enough to be spread before God, it is too small 
to annoy us.” “O God of hosts,” he cried in the anguish of his heart, “hear 
all the words of Sennacherib, who hath sent to defy the living God. O Jehovah 
our God, save us from his hand, that all kingdoms of the earth may know that 
thou art Jehovah, even thou only.” “Trouble and perplexity drive me to prayer, 
and prayer drives away trouble and perplexity” (Melancthon). 

II, ISAIAH GIVES HEZEKIAH AN ANSWER FOR SENNACHERIB, 
verses 21-35. I. Sennacherib has defied Jehovah, verses 21-23. The answer 
to Hezekiah’s prayer came through Isaiah. “This is the word which Jehovah 
hath spoken concerning Sennacherib,” the prophet explained. “The virgin 
daughter of Zion (thus Jerusalem is personified: see also Isa. 23.10,12; Micah 4.10) 
hath despised thee and laughed thee to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem hath 
shaken her head at thee’—in a magnificent gesture of contempt. “She shakes her 
head after him as he departs in disgrace and shame, and, moving it backwards and 
forwards, says by the gesture that it must be so and could not be otherwise, Jer 
18.16; Lam. 2.15” (Delitzsch). “Whom has thou defied and blasphemed? and 
against whom hast thou exalted thy voice and lifted up thine eyes haughtily (on 
high) ?” Isaiah questions rhetorically, and then answers, “Even against the Holy 


One of Israel.” 
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2. Sennacherib’s Boast, verses .24, 25. No mountain, however high, had 
proved an obstacle to him, Sennacherib declared by his messengers; kings, princes, 
and nobles (cedars and fir-trees) he will destroy; the stopping up of old wells 
cannot hinder his advance, for he can obtain water by digging new wells; after 
conquering Judah he will march to the conquest of Egypt, where the mouths of the 
Nile, which were Egypt’s chief defense, would be to him “as a mere puddle, which 
he will trample out with his foot.” “How confident in the efficacy of brute force 
men may become! On the face of it the reasoning of the Assyrian was 
plausible, and yet in fact how false! In the geological age the gigantic 
armored beasts failed to establish themselves, and all subsequent history has 
enforced the same moral. ‘The battle is not to the strong.’ The iron nation 
at last is confounded in a mysterious manner; its clay feet crumble in the very 
hour of its pride and boasting” (Watkinson). 

3. Jehovah's Response to Sennacherib’s Boast: Assyria is Jehovah's Instrument, 
verses 26, 27. In what he had already accomplished Sennacherib had been 
the tool of God, for it had been the divine will that the cities he had captured 
should be laid waste. The conquest had been easy: “Before Assyria the 
nations became like weak, delicate, superficially rooted grasses and a corn- 
field not yet grown to stalk, which can be easily pulled up and does not 
need the sickle.” All his doings (his sitting down, going out, coming in, raging) 
were known to God, who would not permit him to go farther, but would drag 
him back to his country like a captive or a beast by means of a hook in the nose 
or a ring and cord (bridle) in the lip. See Light from Oriental Life. 

Tl, ISATAH ENCOURAGES HEZEKIAH, verses 30-35. Turning to 
Hezekiah, Isaiah tells him the sign of the fulfillment of the preceding prophecy 
shall be. “During this year it had been impossible, with the Assyrians in the 
land, to sow seed, and the Jews had been dependent on the precarious crop of 
what had fallen from the harvest of the previous year and sown itself. Next 
year, it being now too late to sow for next year’s harvest, they must be content 
with the wild corn that will spring up of itself, but the third year they could sow. 
The use of ‘three’ gives the statement a formal and general aspect, as if the 
prophet only meant, ‘It may not be quite at once that we get rid of the Assyrians; 
but when they do go, then they go for good, and you may till your land without 
fear of their return’”’ (George Adam Smith). Many cities had been captured and 
the population of Judah had been greatly diminished, but there was a remnant 
left that should grow in strength and increase in numbers. And as for the King 
of Assyria, he shall not come into Jerusalem, he shall not shoot an arrow into 
the city, nor even throw up a mound before it preparatory to a siege: by the 
way that he came, by that same way shall he return: for Jehovah will defend 
the city to save it, for his own sake (recall Hezekiah’s words in his prayer, verse 
20: “Save us that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art Jehovah, 
even thou only”), and for his servant David’s sake (recall the promise of 2 S. 7.16). 

“Our reverent feeling toward God is always in danger of setting him afar 
off, as if he did not care and had little to do with these lives that he has 
made” (Phillips Brooks). 

IV. THE FULFILLMENT OF THE PROPHECY, verse 36. “Never had 
a prophet predicted more boldly, never was a prediction more brilliantly fulfilled” 
(Driver). The angel of Jehovah went forth and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five thousand; and when men arose early 
in the morning, behold, these were all dead bodies. In 2 S, 24.15,16 a pestilence 
it attributed to an angel, and probably it was a pestilence which destroyed the 
Assyrians, a plague such as often broke out in the armies of those days, for condi- 
tions were very unsanitary and medical knowledge was lacking. “A modern 
historian would dwell on the details of the pestilence: to Isaiah, who had learned 
to see in the winds the messengers of God, it was nothing else than the angel of 
the Jehovah.” 

“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset was seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown” (Byron). 
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Sennacherib departed for Nineveh. Twenty years after the invasion of Judah, 
if the date of 701 B.c. is correct, he was murdered by two of his sons when he 


went into the temple to worship. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


With the multitude of my chariots am I come up to_the height of the moun- 
tains, to the innermost parts of Lebanon, verse 24. The Assyrian inscriptions 
contain Shalmaneser’s similar boast: ‘Trackless paths and diifficult mountains, 


which, like the point of an iron sword, stood pointed to the sky, on wheels of | 


iron and bronze I penetrated.” ; “ : 

Therefore will I put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and 
I will turn thee back, verse 28. In the bas-reliefs taken from Khorsabad there 
are representations of prisoners brought before the king, each one having an 

c iron ring through 

his lower lip. To 
these rings, cords 
(bridles) are at- 
tached, which the 
king holds in his 
left hand, while 
with his right he 
thrusts a spear into 
their eyes. The 
hook in the nose 
is not often men- 
tioned. 

On an Assyrian 
(inscription As- 
surbanipal says: 
‘“‘With the knife 
which I use to cut 
meat I made a hole in his (the Arabian king’s) jaw. I passed a ring through his 
upper lip. I attached it to a chain with which one leads the dogs in leash.” 

The angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians, 
verse 36. Herodotus ascribes the deliverance to Divine interruption. “There 
came in the night a multitude of field mice,” he writes, and we recall the fact that 
the mouse was the ancient symbol of pestilence. ‘They devoured all the quivers 
and bow strings of the enemy and ate the thongs by which they managed their 
shields. Next morning they (the Assyrians) commenced their flight, and great 
multitudes fell, as they had no arms with which to defend themselves.” There 
stands today in the temple of Vulcan a stone statue of Sethos, with a mouse in 
his hand, and an inscription to this effect, “Look on me and learn to reverence 


the gods.” 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What did we learn last year 
about the prophet Isaiah? What did Assyria do to the Northern Kingdom? Under 
whose reign? 

The Reign of Amaziah. Amaziah, the son of Joash, conquered the Edomites, 
and brought back their idols and worshipped them. He challenged and was 
defeated by Joash, the King of Israel, who broke down the walls of Jerusalem 
and despoiled the temple of its treasures. During a conspiracy Amaziah was 
assassinated. 

The Reign of Uzziah. Uzziah, the son of Amaziah, was sixteen years old 
when he came to the throne, and he reigned fifty-two years. He “set himself to 
seek Jehovah,” and he prospered. His name spread far abroad, for he was a master 
of statecraft and diplomacy, and was successful in the arts both of war and peace. 
He had walled cities and big armies and much wealth. But he could not stand 
prosperity. “He was marvelously helped till he was strong, but when he was 
strong his heart was lifted up, so that he did corruptly.” He was guilty of the 
presumptuous sin of usurping the place of the priest and entering the Holy of 
Holies to burn incense: swift judgment came upon him. Leprosy broke out on 
his forehead, and till his death he lived apart from others, and Jotham his son 
came to the throne. 
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The Reign of Jotham. Luxury and oppression signalized the reign of Jotham, 
the son of Uzziah. 

The Reign of Ahaz. Ahaz, the son and successor of Jotham, was one of the 
worst of Judah’s kings and his reign was of almost unbroken disaster. He came 
to the throne in a troublous time. Assyria was beginning her conquest, gathering 
in one after another of the nations of the western world. The kings of Syria 
and Israel wished Ahaz to join them in an alliance against Assyria. They tried 
to force him into such an alliance (Isa. 7.1-9). They attacked Judah and took 
multitudes away captive. Edomites and Philistines pillaged the country. The 
prophet Isaiah tried to induce Ahaz to rely on Jehovah, but in spite of his 
remonstrance, Ahaz turned to Assyria, and this was the step which finally led 
to the captivity of Judah. Tiglath-pilneser came to the assistance of Ahaz, but 
imposed a burden of tribute on Judah.and aroused the jealousy of Egypt. 

The Reign of Hezekiah. Chapters 18, 19 and 20 of Second Kings and chapter 
29 of Second Chronicles give an account of Hezekiah’s reign. “From his father 
Ahaz, he inherited an empty treasury, a ruined peasantry, an unprotected frontier, 
and a shattered army. All this Hezekiah changed. Both in the capital and in 
the country he promoted the arts of peace like his ancestor,” says Schiirer. 

The Prophet Isaiah. Isaiah, the greatest of the seven great prophets of the 
eighth century B.c. (Amos, Hosea and Micah being the others), preached at 
Jerusalem forty years, in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. Orator, 
poet, statesman, theologian, reformer, all these was Isaiah. His odes and orations 
were treasured in the memories of a band of faithful disciples, just as he had 
delivered them, and at his direction were written down, (Isa. 30.8). See the 
Second Topic. 

The Assyrian Menace. In 722 B. c., as we have seen, the Northern Kingdom 
of Israel was conquered by Sargon II, King of Assyria, and the people carried 
into captivity. Sargon II was succeeded by Sennacherib, who reigned 705-681 B.C. 

For more than a quarter of a century the Kingdom of Judah was menaced by 
Assyria. As already mentioned, Ahaz did homage to the Assyrian King, and both 
he and his son Hezekiah were almost vassal kings of the great Assyrian Empire. 
Hezekiah prepared Jerusalem to withstand a siege by having a conduit for water 
built (2 K. 20.20), and, contrary to Isaiah’s counsels, sent gifts to Egypt to gain 
her King’s promise of aid in a revolt from Assyrian control. Chapters 28 to 31 
of Isaiah give the prophet’s rousing sermons delivered at this time: his words 
of warning against trusting in Egypt, whose weakness he fully perceived: his 
assurance of the futility of a revolt against Assyria, whose strength he likewise 
saw: and his counsels to trust in Jehovah who alone could save them. His “precept 
upon precept” fell on dull ears, and he declared that “by men of strange lips and 
with another tongue” they should be made to hear. 

The Assyrian Invasion. In 7o1 B.c. Sennacherib’s army moved westward 
against the rebels along the Mediterranean shore. He conquered the Phcenician 
towns one after another, save Tyre, met and defeated at Eltekeh the Egyptians who 
had come to the aid of the Palestinian states (or, as some think, Arab tribes from 
Asiatic Egypt), and then captured all the fortified cities except Jerusalem, 
2 K. 18.13-16. Hezekiah yielded and sent this message to Sennacherib at Lachish: 
“T have offended; return from me; that which thou puttest on me will I bear.” 
And the King of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah King of Judah three hundred 
talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. 

Sennacherib’s own account of his invasion of Judah is thus translated from 
the “Taylor Cylinder” found in 1820 at Nineveh and now in the British Museum. 
“As for Hezekiah of Judah, who had not submitted to my yoke, forty-six of his 
strong cities, together with numberless fortresses and small towns in their neigh- 
borhood, I invested and took by means of the battering of rams, and the assault 
of scaling-ladders (or siege-towers), the attack of the foot-soldiers, mines, bills, 
and axes. I brought out from the midst of them, and counted as spoil 200,150 
persons, young and old, male and female; horses, mules, asses, camels, oxen, and 
sheep without number. As for himself, I shut him up like a bird in a cage in his 
royal city of Jerusalem. I built a line of forts about him, and who ever came 
forth from the gate of his city I punished. His cities which I had plundered 
I severed from his territory, and gave them to Mitinti King of Ashod, Padi King 
of Ekron, and Zil-baal King of Gaza; and so I diminished his territory. To their 
former annual tribute I added an impost of presents to my Lordship, and laid it 
upon them. Him, Hezekiah, the fear of my august Lordship cast down; and the 
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Arabians and his trusty warriors whom he had brought in for the defense of 
Jerusalem his royal city fell away. Along with thirty talents of gold (2 K. 18.13- 
16) (and) eight hundred talents of silver, he caused to be brought after me precious 
stones, carbuncles, kassu stones, great pieces of lapis, ivory beds, ivory thrones, 
elephant hides, (and) tusks, ushu-wood, box-wood, all sort of things, a huge 
treasure, and his own daughters, the womenfolk of his palace, men-singers, women- 
singers, to Nineveh the city of my Lordship; and he despatched his envoy to pay 
the tribute and do homage.” E 

To pay this tribute, Hezekiah had to empty his own treasury and that of the 
temple, and even to strip the portals of the Sanctuary of the gold that covered 
them. It did not pre- 
vent Sennacherib, how- 
ever, from sending a 
great army to lay 
siege to Jerusalem. 
Three officers were in 
command of the As- 
syrian army: Tartan, 
or the Commander-in- 
chief, Rab-saris, the 
head of the royal 
household, and Rab- 
shakeh, “the civil com- 
missioner.” Rabshakeh 
proved an insolent di- 
plomatist. Meeting 
Hezekiah’s representa- 
tives without the city 
by the conduit of the 
upper pool, he argued 
that resistance to As- 
5 syria was useless. The 
SERRE king’s officers, fearing 

~ the effect of his speech 

on the people, asked 

Sennacherib on his Throne him to speak in the 

Syrian language which 

the common people could not understand. Rabshakeh raised his voice louder in 

the Hebrew language and tried to bribe the masses with all manner of promises 

if they would break faith with their king, their country, and their God. He 
spoke in vain. ‘The people held their peace, and answered him not.” 

In “this day of trouble, of rebuke and of contumely,” Hezekiah turned to Isaiah 
for counsel, who prophesied the retreat of Sennacherib. To quote Dr. S. R. 
Driver: “It was perhaps the most dramatic moment in Israel’s history. The life 
or death of the nation was trembling in the balance. On one side stood all human 
probabilities, all that human eye could foresee or human skill calculate; on the 
other, the unwavering promise of Isaiah. Which would the event justify? The 
conflict of hopes and fears must have been intense, the suspense while it lasted 
more agonizing than can be imagined.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


In teaching these lessons do not fail to let your pupils see that the great heroes 
of the Bible all lived in close communion with God, that they brought to him 
all their joys and their sorrows. That God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble, you cannot too often impress upon the hearts of your 
pupils. All the vexations and disappointments and discouragements, all the 
failures and heartaches and sorrows, and likewise all the satisfaction and joy and 
success and uplift—take them to the Lord in prayer. But teach your pupils that 
while it is gloriously true that God is a very present help in troubie, the words do 
not mean that he will always save one from trouble. It does not mean that every 
Hezekiah who prays to be saved from defeat will win the battle. Defeat is some- 
times the best answer to prayer. And there is no use in praying for anything 
unless one will also try for it. : 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
ISAIAH’S SERVICE TO HIS COUNTRY 


Beginning the Lesson. When James Russell Lowell disparagingly said that 
“Wordsworth was no more an artist than Isaiah,” Tennyson retorted, “I consider 
Isaiah a very great artist—everything he says is complete and perfect.’ He is 
an artist in his message to Hezekiah in regard to the Assyrian crisis. 

Follow with The Historical Background and Text Explained. 

God’s Hand in History. What caused the destruction of the Assyrian army? 
What caused Napoleon’s flight from Russia and the destruction of his army? 
In the churches in Moscow on the anniversary of the day that Napoleon fled from 
Russia with an army of five hundred thousand, only twenty thousand of whom 
survived, there is read the account of the destruction of Sennacherib’s army. The 
hand of God is seen in both events. The arrogant king of the great Assyrian 
Empire boasts of the many cities he had laid waste, but in the words of the 
prophet Isaiah, God declares, “Now have I brought it to pass that it should be 
thine to lay waste fortified cities into ruinous heaps.” Hegel has expressed the 
truth: “Man executes what he thinks is his own will, and knows not that he is 
fulfilling God’s intent.” Sennacherib wrote to the king of little Judah, “Let not 
thy God in whom thou trusteth deceive thee, saying, Jerusalem shall not be 
given into the hand of the King of Assyria’—but God decreed that he should 
return to Nineveh without accomplishing his purpose, and God brought it to pass. 

Isaiah’s Service to his Country. Judah would have fallen long before she 
did had her independence depended upon her kings alone. It was Isaiah who 
saved the day. He clearly saw the political situation, he knew Assyria and he 
knew Egypt, and he knew where safety lay for the little buffer state of Judah. 
He gave a true interpretation of the purposes of God in the events taking place 
around them and wise counsel for the times to those in authority. 

He preached a trust in God and an avoidance of all entangling alliances, but 
after Ahaz had sought and obtained assistance from Assyria he consistently 
counseled the king not to treat that agreement as a scrap of paper, to remain 
true to it and have no negotiations with Assyria’s enemies, whether in Egypt 
or Babylonia. 

The following characterization of a patriot, by Mary Stebbins Savage, is a 
fine one for the patriot Isaiah:— 

He who, amid dissent of many minds 

Can still possess his soul in quietness, 

And reach his final thought despite all stress; 
Who lifts his eyes from broken hopes and finds 
His visions waiting still; whose patience binds 
His deeds into the ends he deems will bless; 

Who keeps his faith in God, and none the less 
His faith in men; whose rights are all mankind’s; 
Whose courage meets the dangers of great power 
And wields it as a means entrusted him; 

Who, rising, fronts the duty of the hour 

Backed by its threatened consequences dim; 

Lo, who can do these simple, hard, high things, 
For him the cry of “Patriot! Patriot!” rings. 


Blessed is Every Nation that Feareth Jehovah, that Walketh in his Ways. 
It is the duty of nations as well as men to own their dependence on the overruling 
power of God, to confess their sins and transgressions in humble sorrow, yet with 
assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to mercy and pardon; and to 
recognize the sublime truth announced in the Holy Scriptures and proven by all 
history that those nations only are blessed whose God is the Lord—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Every Citizen’s Duty to his Country. I believe that the greatest need of 
America today is the rebirth of that sense of social and national obligation which 
makes men real helpers in the great moral contests of our time. It has been too 
much the custom to leave the government of states and cities to professional poli- 
ticians, and then to blame them for the follies and extravagances which we our- 
selves have done nothing to prevent. There is beyond doubt a vast number of 
men— and with increasing wealth one fears an increasing number of men—who 
live only for themselves, their business or their pleasure—and never give the least 
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serious thought to national affairs or conceive that they have any personal duty 
in relation to them. Now even if the professional politician were an apostle or a 
prophet, which he rarely is, this would be a great error; for if the theory cf 
government is government of the people, by the people and for the people, it 
is the obvious obligation of every humblest citizen to see to it that he is governed 
rightly. Personal duty is something that cannot be delegated. Without the patient 
effort of the private in the ranks, the most brilliant officer can do nothing. But 
still more imperative and urgent is this personal obligation if we have reason to 
believe that the professional politician is neither an apostle nor a prophet, and that 
if left to himself he is only too likely to use power for personal ends. The 
noble theory of democracy is that the people rule, but the people cannot rule 
unless they will also serve. To justify the proud theory of democratic government 
the humblest citizen must render positive help to his country, and if he fails to do 
this, he is a silent mutineer against his country—Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

For Discussion. 1. Patriotism is God’s way of training individuals for common 
action for unselfish ends——William Adams Brown. 

2. What are all our histories but God manifesting himself, that he hath shaken 
and tumbled down and trampled upon everything that he had not planted? 
—Cromwell. 


To love one’s country is to wish well to it, to prefer its interests to our own, 
to oppose every measure inconsistent with its welfare, and to be ready to sacrifice 
ease, health, and life itself in its defense—William Hazlitt. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In whose reign did Jeremiah prophesy? 2. What message had Jeremiah 
delivered? (Verses 1-7.) 3. What is the meaning of “This house shall be like 
Shiloh”? 4. What was the result of Jeremiah’s warning? 5. Why was Savonarola 
put to death? 6. How is his name held in Florence today? 7. Name some bold 
reformers and tell what each did. 8. When and how should wrong be rebuked? 
9. SE was the international situation at’ this time? 10. What warnings were 
given? 

TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATE AND SENIORS 
HOW ISAIAH’S FAITH SAVED A CITY 


Beginning the Lesson. In the British Museum there is a Babylonian and 

Assyrian Room, and among its treasures is a six- 
sided cylinder of hand-baked clay, on whose sides, 
before the soft clay was made hard in the fire, 
inscriptions were written. Tiles and bricks and 
cylinders were the books of the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and this Taylor Cylinder, as it is 
called, is a page from the history of Sennacherib, 
the great king of Assyria about whom we hear 
in our lesson today. There are other relics of this 
famous king in the British Museum. There is 
a stone slab on which he is seen riding in state in 
his chariot, and another where he is pictured watch- 
ing the building of his wonderful palace in Nineveh. 
And on a third slab he is the victorious conqueror 
receiving from captives the spoils of the Jewish 
city of Lachish. 

The Taylor Cylinder gives Sennacherib’s version 
of his war with Hezekiah, King of Judah. Let us 
turn first to 2 Kings and read the Bible account 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters. 

Now what does Sennacherib say about this war? 
dhe olay cubase is ‘ ay poastiy document; on 
i e proud monarch tells how, wh zeki 
rebelled on the death of Sennacherib’s father (to whom he pe ac ri gbr 
nacherib marched into Judea, defeated all Hezekiah’s allies, laid siege to Lachish 
on the border between Judah and the Philistine country, scorned Hezekiah’s bribe 
of gold and silver, and took the city. Sennacherib then sent his army to besiege 
Jerusalem. He also sent messengers to boast about what his gods had enabled 
him to do, and to assure Hezekiah that it would be of no use for him to trust 


Jehovah. 
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How it all turned out our lesson text tells. Who encouraged Hezekiah at this 
time? What did he declare Jehovah would do? What terrible disaster did 
God send upon Sennacherib’s army? 

The Story of the Great Deliverance. Read the stanzas on The Destruction 
of Sennacherib in Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 

The Forty-sixth Psalm. This Psalm commemorates some great deliverance, 
what one we cannot be certain, but many believe that it is the deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib’s army. Dr. Hugh Macmillan interprets it in this 
way: “The Psalmist tells the Jews, when they hear about the destruction of 
the Assyrian army under Sennacherib, not to be carried away by the mere wonder 
and excitement of the miracle, but to be still in their souls that they may reflect 
upon and understand the meaning and purpose of this divine deliverance.” Our 
Golden Text is the. first verse of this Psalm. 

In moments when Martin Luther was in despair he was wont to say to his 
friend Melancthon, “Come, Philip, let us sing the Forty-sixth Psalm,” and then 
they would sing his hymn based upon this Psalm, which begins, in Carlyle’s 
translation :— 

A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon; 
He'll help us clear from all the ill 

That hath us now o’ertaken. 


In 1656 Oliver Cromwell said in Parliament: “If you set your hearts to it (to 
make God’s will done on earth and first of all in England), then you will sing 
Luther’s Psalm. That is a rare Psalm for a Christian, and if he set his heart 
open, and I can approve it to God, we shall hear him say, ‘God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.’ If Pope and Spaniard and Devil and all, 
set themselves against us, yet in the name of the Lord we should destroy them. 
The Lord of Hosts is with us.” 

Another Unusual Deliverance. In 1859 at a crowded gathering, a Bible 
Auxiliary was founded at Abeokuta, Africa. In that year began the long war with 
Dahomey, and in the winter of 1862-63, Abeokuta was besieged, and the safety of 
the native Christians was the subject of prayer all over England. In the town 
itself many an anxious cry went up to heaven. A woman’s voice was heard in 
the dark: ‘Thou didst deliver Hezekiah and his people from the hands of Sen- 
nacherib; do also remember us, O Lord.” And an extraordinary thing happened. 
The enemy lay massed about the walls. For fifteen nights no attack was made; 
what panic fell upon them in the darkness of the sixteenth was never known, but 
when morning broke the camps of the Amazons were silent and deserted.—William 
Canton, in The Bible in the World. 

Who Gave the Victory. Some few years ago, in the South of England, three 
men who were travelling were interested in the entrance of a stranger just as the 
train was starting. His bag and sword-case indicated that he was a military man. 
Said one of the other men: “I’m glad you have joined us, for we have been warmly 
discussing the comparative merits of Napoleon and Wellington. As a military man, 
we should like your opinion as to which of these was the greater general strategi- 
cally. We are of the opinion that Wellington was the greater.” With considerable 
skill and graciousness the stranger proved that strategically Napoleon held the first 
place. “Ah! then who won Waterloo?” was the rejoinder. In quiet and reverent 
' voice the stranger said, “God won Waterloo.” The speaker was General Sir John 
French. So God overthrew the host of Assyria—Unknown. 2 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Daily prayers help to lessen daily cares. 
Spurgeon. ; 

The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero.—George Eliot. 


Patriotism consists not in waving a flag, but in striving that our country shall 
be righteous as well as strong—James Bryce. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. When did Jeremiah live? 2. What was the charge made against Jeremiah? 
3. How did he escape death? 4. What New Testament hero was put to death 
for speaking “against this holy place, and the law’? (Acts 6.13.) 5. What was 
the charge made against Jesus in Mt. 26.61? 6. Why was Joan of Arc put to 
death? 7. How is she regarded in France today? 8 How was Luther a bold 
reformer? 9. Francis Willard? 10. Name other bold reformers. 
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Lesson VIII—May 25 
JEREMIAH AND THE BABYLONIAN CRISIS 


GOLDEN TEXT: Amend your ways and your doings, 
and obey the voice of Jehovah your God. Jeremiah 26.13 


LESSON Jeremiah 7.1-26; 9.1-9; 15.1-10; 18.1-12; 25.I-14; 26.1-24; 30.1-32 38.1-28 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 86.1-8 


JEREMIAH 26.8 And it came to pass, when Jeremiah had made an end 
of speaking all that Jehovah had commanded him to speak unto all the people, 
that the priests and the prophets and all the people laid hold on him, saying, 
Thou shalt surely die. 9 Why hast thou prophesied in the name of J ehovah, 
saying, This house shall be like Shiloh, and this city shall be desolate, without 
inhabitant? And all the people were gathered unto Jeremiah in the house 
of Jehovah. 

ro And when the princes of Judah heard these things, they came up from 
the king’s house unto the house of Jehovah; and they sat in the entry of the 
new gate of Jehovah’s house. 11 Then spake the priests and the prophets 
unto the princes and to all the people, saying, This man is worthy of death; 
for he hath prophesied against this city, as ye have heard with your ears. 
12 Then spake Jeremiah unto all the princes and to all the people, saying, 
Jehovah sent me to prophesy against this house and against this city all the 
words that ye have heard. 13 Now therefore amend your ways and your 
doings, and obey the voice of Jehovah your God; and Jehovah will repent 
him of the evil that he hath pronounced against you. 14 But as for me, 
behold, I am in your hand: do with me as is good and right in your eyes. 
15 Only know ye for certain that, if ye put me to death, ye will bring inno- 
cent blood upon yourselves, and upon this city, and upon the inhabitants 
thereof; for of a truth Jehovah hath sent me unto you to speak all these 
words in your ears. 

16 Then said the princes and all the people unto the priests and to the 
prophets: This man is not worthy of death; for he hath spoken to us in 
the name of Jehovah our God. ; 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. JEREMIAH SPEAKS BOLDLY FOR GOD: “REFORM OR RUIN,’ 
verses 1-7. Early in the reign of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah the prophet felt impelled 
to warn the people as they came to worship that unless they turned from their 
evil ways and obeyed God, giving heed to his messages sent them through his 
prophets, God would send dire calamity upon them—their temple would be laid 
waste as Shiloh had been (the original sanctuary of the nation, where the ark - 
had been kept, Jer. 7.12,14) and the city would become an example of a curse 
(29.22). (Another interpretation of the last statement is that the city would 
become the subject of cursing, as being contemptible.) ‘This city shall be desolate 
without inhabitant,” Jeremiah further declared. Jerusalem was destroyed in 
587 B. c., but it was never “without inhabitants.” “There is a latitude in prophetic 
language. Indeed, the Scriptures ought to be interpreted with intelligence rather 
than mechanically’ (Westminster Teacher). 

I, JEREMIAH IS THREATENED WITH DEATH, verses 8, 9. “Had 
Jeremiah’s address been delivered to the people generally, without containing, as 
it did, a denunciation of the official classes, namely, the priests and the prophets 
(the latter were false prophets, Jer. 23.16,17; 28.11-17, flatterers of the king) 
it probably would have passed without official recognition. It was not an uncom- 
mon thing for a zealous man to address the people in the name of God for the 
purpose of correcting wrongs both in public and in private life, but in this case 
the priests and the prophets felt that they were personally attacked. The priests 
felt aggrieved because Jeremiah called down the wrath of God upon the temple 
and with its fall their official functions would necessarily cease. The prophets 
felt aggrieved because by implication he contrasted the prophets who were sent 
by God to admonish the people with those who were not prophets of Jehovah 
but seekers of popularity; who, instead of correcting wrongs, countenanced them 
and even declared that they existed by the will of God” (D. W. Amram). “Why 
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hast thou thus prophesied? Thou shalt surely die,” shouted priests and prophets 
and people as they laid hold upon him. ; : “yt 


“With bonds, and scorn, and evil will 
The world requites its prophets still’ (Whittier). 


The law (Dt. 18.20) pronounced a sentence of death upon a prophet who uttered 
what God had not commanded, and they thus declared Jeremiah to have merited 
the penalty due a false prophet. Their proof was their belief that they were 
the chosen people of God, and that God could not destroy their nation. “Public 
wrongs must be rebuked without regard for personal consequences. There 
is little danger today that life will be forfeited, but business may be lost, social 
standing may be sacrificed, friends may be estranged. Winston Churchill’s 
‘The Inside of the Cup’ is not true to the facts in its larger meanings, but 
in some of its details it is deeply true. When a man stops to consider whether 
he will suffer from his denunciation of evil, he will always refrain from doing 
it” (McAfee). 

II, JEREMIAH’S DEFENSE BEFORE THE AUTHORITIES, verses 
10-15. The tumult brought princes out from the palace, and in the new gate of 
the temple Jeremiah was put before them on trial for his life. His accusers said 
that he had spoken against the city and therefore should be put to death. If 
Shakespeare had written this sentence, it would be cited as proof of his wonderful 
knowledge of the human heart. The implication of the proof offered is that 
everybody knows this city is all right. Lest the people might remark, “But really, 
there may be something in what he says” they are at once diverted to the con- 
sideration of proof. Proof that the city is all right? By no means. Proof that 
he prophesied as reported—“as ye have heard.” 

In his defense Jeremiah said that he was but uttering the words of God, and 
he urged them to repent and obey God that the predicted calamity might not 
befall them. ‘We learn from this that all prophecy was regarded as conditional, 
and that the events predicted might be arrested by timely repentance” (Farrar). 
As for himself, they might do with him as they pleased, continued Jeremiah, 
only, he solemnly reminded them, they would bring innocent blood upon them- 
selves, for God had sent him to speak as he had spoken. “All true prophets 
possess this knowledge that God is speaking through them. John Knox was 
conscious of being God’s mouthpiece. Underneath the ceiling of his study on 
High Street, Edinburgh, inscribed high up on the four walls, are still to be 
found these words from his lips, ‘I am in the place where conscience bids me 
to speak the truth, therefore the truth I speak, impugn it whoso list.’ They were 
the personal apologetic of the great reformer’s ministry’ (G. L. Robinson). 

IV. JEREMIAH ACQUITTED, verses 16-19. Deeply impressed by the 
prophet’s words, the princes and all the people declared him innocent, for he 
was God’s true messenger. Certain elders cited the case of the prophet Micah, 
who in Hezekiah’s reign prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem, whereupon the 
king instead of putting him to death took his warning to heart and saved the 
city. Ahikam then removed Jeremiah to a place of safety. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


They sat in the entry of the new gate of Jehovah's house, verse 10. It was 
at the city gates that courts of justice were held, and rulers conducted national 
affairs. Eli sat upon his seat at Shiloh watching for a messenger with news con- 
cerning the fate of the Ark; Absalom rose up early and stood beside the way 
of the gate to steal the hearts of the men of Israel; and Ezra the priest read 
the book of the Law to all the people who had gathered as one man into the 
broad place that was before the water gate of Jerusalem. The royal court of 
Jerusalem met at the temple gate. Stone seats are built into the walls along 
two sides of gateways to cities and public buildings in Palestine, and there the 
notables sit while the common people collect in the shade of the walls. Because 
of this custom the word gate became a synonym for power, as in Mt. 16.8. Com- 
pare our use of the bench, for the court, the persons who sit as judges. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What prophets warned the 
Northern Kingdom that there must be reformation or there would be ruin? For 
what reform measure is Elijah famed? Amos? Isaiah? What befell the 
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Northern Kingdom and why? What reverses has the Southern Kingdom had thus 
far in its history? 

Manasseh’s Reign. Jerusalem was_ saved from capture by Sennacherib in 
Hezekiah’s reign, but Judah either remained a subject kingdom of Assyria or was 
made one soon after Manasseh, Hezekiah’s son, came to the throne. During 
Manasseh’s reign all western Asia and Egypt were included in the great Assyrian 
Empire. An inscription on a triumphal stele of Esar-haddon (son of Sen- 
nacherib and king of Assyria 680-668 B. C.) gives a list of twenty-two tributary 
kings who furnished building material for his new palace, and among them is 
“Manasseh, King of the country of Judah.” 

Manasseh became King of Judah at twelve years of age, and his long reign 
of fifty-five years was an evil one. He adopted the worship of the heathen nations 
about him: rebuilt the high places for the worship of false gods; worshipped the 
heavenly bodies: desecrated the holy temple with heathen altars; made his children 
suffer in the heathen rites he practised: engaged in augury, enchantments, sorcery: 
had friendly dealings with wizards: and even put an image of an idol, made by 
human hands, in the house of God: broke the covenant which God had made 
with his people, for its blessings depended on their keeping his laws: and led 
Judah astray so that they did worse than the heathen nations. 

Amon’s Reign. Manasseh was succeeded by his son Amon, who followed 
the evil practices of his father before his reformation. After two years Amon 
was slain by his court officials, who in turn were put to death by the people, and 
his son Josiah was placed on the throne. 

Josiah’s Reign. “In Josiah’s youthful training is probably to be found the 
explanation of his remarkable character and work,” writes Professor Kent. “The 
probabilities strongly support the conclusion that his youthful teacher was the 
prophet Zephaniah, whose sermons aroused the nation as well as the young King. 
The stern, uncompromising spirit which characterizes the prophet’s reform ser- 
mons, is reflected in the extreme measures adopted later by Josiah. Jeremiah must 
have been born during the closing years of Manasseh’s reign, and was therefore 
a contemporary of King Josiah and of the royal prophet Zephaniah. In the light 
of the narrative of Kings it is evident that Zephaniah and Jeremiah did not 
stand alone in their efforts for reform. Hilkiah, the priest, was in full sympathy 
with the new movement. And Josiah had gathered about him a group of able 
ance who SPPOTIED him in his reform measures. - 

“The accession of the young King Josiah marks an important transiti i 
the history of Judah. The beginning of his reign Eas the apn of the 
authority of Assyria, and its close the appearance of the new world power, the 
Chaldeans, on the horizon of Southwestern Asia. His reign (639-608 B. c )’ was 
during the calm between two great wars of foreign invasion.” ; 

From Josiah to Jehoiakim. Necho, Pharaoh of Egypt, started forth on 
a career of conquest and was met on the Plain of Esdraelon by Josiah. In the 
battle of Megiddo Josiah was defeated and slain, 608 B.c. It was not now a 
question of independence, but of choice between two foreign sovereigns, Egypt 
or Babylon, the new Chaldean power that had arisen in the place of the Assyrian 
For three years Judah remained a vassal of Necho. Shallum, Josiah’s second son, 
was made king under the new name of Jehoahaz. In three months he was carried 
off captive to the conqueror’s camp at Hamath, and was the first king of Judah 
to die in exile. Necho then placed Josiah’s older son Eliakim on the throne 
Eliakim took the name of Jehoiakim. E 

Jehoiakim and the Prophets Urijah and Jeremiah. “For a few years a 
temporary splendor remained, combined with the restoration of old heathen rites 
The king himself, by enforced labor, enlarged his palace, roofed it with cedar, 
painted it with vermilion, as if the evil day was still far off, and he could rest 
securely under the protection of the Egyptian power, whose heavy tribute he 
exacted from his unwilling subjects. In the recollections of his countrymen he 
remained fixed as the last example of those cruel, selfish, luxurious princes, th 
natural product of oriental monarchies, the disgrace of the monarchy of David Zi 

In the last decline of the state there were prophets to bear witness to hi her 
truths. Urijah, at the very beginning of the reign, by his energetic Fomoueaneee 
probably against the Egyptian Alliance, provoked such a fierce reaction of ang 
and nobles and army, that he had to flee for safety even into E i He 

y into Egypt itself. He 
was pursued and brought back to Jerusalem, where he was beheaded, and hi 
corpse excluded from the burial ground.” i og 
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But the chief monitor was Jeremiah. In the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, 
Jeremiah attacked the priests and the people alike for their blind reliance upon 
the inviolableness of the temple, which he threatened with ruin like that which 
befell the old sanctuary at Shiloh, and he laid bare the shallowness of the religious 
revival which had thriven as long as King Josiah’s strong hand ruled, and now was 
proving a religion of the letter but not of the spirit. Speaking in the name of 
the Lord, Jeremiah said: “My people have committed two evils; they have 
forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

Beautifully expressed is his lesson derived from the work of the potter: 
“I went down to the potter’s house, and behold, he was making a work on the 
wheels. And when the vessel that 
he made of the clay was marred 
in the hand of the potter, he made 
it again another vessel, as seemed 
good to the potter to make it.” 
The Divine potter might re-fashion 
his chosen people. The conscience 
of the people was aroused and they 
followed the prophet in a grand 
public demonstration, in which the 
symbol of the potter’s bottle was 
carried to the Valley of Slaughter 
and broken in sight of the people. 

Jeremiah could not speak thus 
boldly without endangering his life. 
At some great feast, doubtless, 
when the people were assembled 
at Jerusalem, the prophet uttered sisi 
the warning narrative in our From Sargent’s Picture of Jeremiah 
lesson. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The scene is in Jerusalem. The trial was held in the customary place, in the 
entry of the New Gate of the temple. pele 

Shiloh was about ten miles north of Bethel. The site is marked today by 
the one small ruin. Here the tabernacle was set up by Joshua. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“J don’t know much about the things for which we are working, but I believe 
in them,” said Roosevelt to Jacob Riis one day. “And what I have tried to be 
was a good sounding-board for them.” And that was what he was for scores 
of progressive undertakings in his time. “For child labor, for conservation, for 
more honest business practices, he was an admirable sounding-board ; but for 
certain things which are back of those movements and without which, in the 
long run, any movement must die, for those qualities that we call human, he was 
more than a ‘sounding-board,’ he was the very apostle; and it was his natural 
expression of these qualities that endeared him to those with whom he was 
associated.” : i. d E 

Everyone, though not gifted enough to be an apostle, can be a “sounding-board 
for great movements and reform measures. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
JEREMIAH’S MESSAGE TO HIS PEOPLE 


Beginning the Lesson. On the roof of his house in Anathoth, the old priest 
lounged with the air of one who was acquainted with every finesse of comfort. 
His couch was soft, and the draperies of the canopy were rich. His shrewd face 
was a study in smiles, befitting the corpulency of his body. 

Before him stood Jeremiah, the prophet. He did not mind the rays of the sun, 
hot even in the late afternoon. Plain was his garb, and plain the hood, shading 
lean features, set with luminous eyes. | i ; 

“T asked you to come to me,” the priest began, “because I have something to 
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tell you that is for your own good. You look like a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, full of lamentations. You must learn to look at the bright side of 
things. Don’t let the corners of your mouth sag. Learn to smile, smile, smile. 
There is so much to be proud of, and to enjoy. Of course, there are the poor, but 
there will always be the poor.” 

The prophet was silent. He was struggling with a surge of sadness. How 
could he smile! How could this priest before him smile! A film gathered over 
his eyes, illumined by a fire within. The surge found expression. 

“The stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle dove 
and the crane and swallow observe the time of their coming; but my people 
know not the judgment of the Lord.” 

The priest raised his hands. There was an attempt at indignation, but his 
features hardly lost their bland composure. “If you are not reasonable, you 
will be disliked,” he said. “Already you have lost favor, and the priests are 
beginning to hate you. We want to keep things smooth, and your ravings are 
annoying. You go too far. You have prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple. That makes me smile. The temple! The home of Jehovah! 
Impossible!” 

Long had the emotions of the prophet been repressed. Now they overwhelmed 
him. Like one possessed he poured out his predictions. 

“T tremble for sorrow. The walls of my heart will break. The enemy comes 
up in dense, huge masses, like clouds, his chariots rush on like a whirlwind, his 
horses are swifter than eagles in their flight. Woe to us, we are destroyed.” 

The flow of fervid eloquence did not cease until the passion had been spent. The 
sun was setting, and the hills were roseate, but on the face of the prophet 
perspiration mingled with tears. At last he stood as one waiting for a reply 
from the couch. When no answer came, he bent over to look. Alas, the priest 
was fast asleep, an infantile smile on his chubby face—Condensed from an 
article by Arthur B. Rhinow, in The Christian Century. 

It was after his Death that Jeremiah’s Victory Came. It was his fate 
to gain but little credence for his warnings. Again and again he uttered them, 
but they fell on deaf ears. His predictions were scorned, he himself was abused, 
imprisoned, killed. “He drank the cup of suffering to its dregs, but, undismayed 
and dauntless, fell a true soldier of the truth. He died as a hero for the truth 
which he could not abjure. Apparently he died a defeated man. Can you imagine 
any man more apparently defeated than this prophet whose advice had never been 
taken, whose protests were made in vain, who tried to make his people repent 
of their national sins, and failed, who saw the city he loved, and its temple, perish 
in the flames? 

This, however, is what I want you to notice. It was after his death that he 
won his victory. His soul lived on. He became one of the greatest treasures 
of the Hebrew people. His writings were included in their sacred literature, 
and he was held by subsequent generations to be one of the greatest prophets 
who ever came in the name of God. When Jesus came and said, “Who do men say 
that I am?” one reply was that he was Jeremiah risen from the dead. What a 
tribute to the prophet whom their fathers had stoned to death! One is reminded 
of the words of George Eliot: ‘The only failure a man needs to fear is 


the failure to cleave to the purpose he knows to be best.” The men who have. 


had the greatest influence in history, the men who have accomplished the most 
wonderful victories, are the men who apparently suffered the most tragic defeat. 

Shortly before he was burned at the stake Savonarola was asked what his 
future was to be. “Do you ask me in general what is to be the issue of this 
struggle?” he said. “I answer, Victory. If you ask me in particular, I answer 
Death.” Was there ever a more defeated man than John Huss, that great, heroic 
soul of Bohemia, who perished at the stake in 1415? Yet today after five hundred 
years it is the spirit of John Huss that is literally producing a nation and making 
oe little country of Czecho-Slovakia the most promising country in Central 

urope. 

The point I am coming to is this. Here was a man defeated, suffering for his 
people, dying an ignominious death. Yet is was through that death that he won 
a eats He had a wonderful influence on subsequent generations.—Francis 

rigley. 

Is America Following in the Footsteps of Judah? The public addressed 
by the prophet Jeremiah had not a little in common with the American 
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public of today. It was a cheerful, lighthearted public, impatient of anything 
reminding them that their present conditions were tinged with dangerous sig- 
nificance. Materially prosperous, they liked to think that nothing could disturb 
that prosperity. Politically safe—at least they had developed the art of playing 
off one great power against another—they barricaded themselves behind the 
conviction that nothing could break in upon that safety. Theoretically orthodox, 
they could be practically apostate and yet feel themselves protected by their God. 
Contemporary nations, with their conflicting ambitions and hereditary strifes, might 
become bankrupt and break up, but with a little prudence Judah could be secure in 
her self-sufficient life and in her isolation. 

The man who said anything contrary to this exposed himself to so much resent- 
ment that few cared to run the risk of retaliation from both Church and State. 
Church and State were alike vowed to the task of keeping up an optimistic popular 
opinion, It was assumed that dangers could be averted by not seeing them. 
Calamity could be avoided by refusing to believe it possible. To declare it pos- 
sible was to be false to both religion and country. It was to weaken the public 
spirit, to undermine both civil and ecclesiastical polity. The more the times were 
menacing, the more the ruling authorities maintained a fictitious confidence. 

A fictitious confidence was supported by fictitious prophecy. The members of 
the prophetical profession, the most influential factor in molding the national 
opinion, came to the aid of the princes and the priests with messages for which 
they claimed the authority of God. All Jeremiah’s warnings were set at naught. 
Where he had shown the results that must follow on evil living, they proclaimed the 
blessing of Jehovah. Naturally enough the public trusted those who spoke to them 
most reassuringly. Since they preferred a certain form of life, it was comforting 
to be told that no harm could come of it. After all, one prophet was as credible 
as another. If they were obliged to judge between them, they would choose the 
man who made life easiest——Basil King, in Good Housekeeping. 

For Discussion. 1. Is courage necessary today in rebuking wrongs? Who 
today are in Jeremiah’s position fighting against national or civic wrongs? 


2. How are we to know whether those who prophesy today are false prophets, 
or whether they are true prophets whom God may avenge if their message is not 
treated with respect? 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How many years intervened between Sennacherib’s invasion and the cap- 
ture of the city? 2. To what was this postponement of her fate due? 3. Who 
were the Babylonians? 4. Who was Nebuchadnezzar? 5. Why was Jerusalem 
hard to capture? 6. What finally led to its surrender? 7. What were the causes 
of Judah’s downfall? 8. Under what king did the first deportation take place? 
9. What happened to Zedekiah and his princes after the fall of Jerusalem? _ to. 
Who were left in the land? (2 K. 25.12.) 11. What became of Jeremiah? 
12. What are the dominant evils in our own national life? 13. What are the forces 
that are working for its protection? 14. Does retribution always follow wrong? 
15. Is merited punishment always a good thing? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
STANDING BRAVELY FOR THE RIGHT 


Beginning the Lesson. There were multitudes in Germany at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century who were shocked at the scandalous sale of indulgences, 
but there was only one, Luther, the monk of Erfurt, who dared to rebuke the 
Romish Church. The poor monk had reason to fear the powerful Duke George, 
yet he said: “If I had duty to do in Leipsic, I would ride through the city though 
it rained Duke Georges.” : : : , 

The Luther monument at Worms is one of the most impressive monuments in 
Europe. Luther stands superbly wrought in stone, “fittingly surrounded by four 
kindred souls, fellow-battlers all, and two of them martyrs to the cause of religious 
liberty and reformation, Huss, Wycliffe, Waldo, Savonarola, a glorious company 
of the saints. With head erect and defiant and with soul unafraid, Luther is 
pictured uttering his memorable words, spoken by him at the Diet of, Worms, 
nearly four hundred years ago: ‘Hier stehe ich. Ich kann nicht anders. Gott helfe 
mir, Amen,’ (Here I take my stand. I can not otherwise. So help me God, 
Amen, )” 
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“That which he knew, he uttered, 
Conviction made him strong; 

And with undaunted courage 
He faced and fought the wrong. 

No power on earth could silence him 
Whom love and faith made brave; 

And though four hundred years have gone 
Men strew with flowers his grave.” 


The prophet Jeremiah was a timid man by nature, yet the first six lines of the 
stanza in regard to Luther befit him equally well. What was the wrong that he 
fought with all his might? See Text Explained. . 

Standing bravely for the Right. Jeremiah was afraid of no one, king or 
princes, priests or people, foes or friends. He condemned luxury and wasteful 
expenditure in high places. He condemned the sins of even the king on his throne. 
To the very last, despite all the humiliation and suffering that he had to endure, he 
dared to stand for the right and proclaim it to the end. His bravery was invincible. 
Suffering and even impending death could not make the prophet falter in his 
revelation of the message he knew he must deliver. His bearing before the king 
and the princes recalls the time when Jesus endured silently his last persecution 
and suffering. 

The Clay in the Potter’s Hands. The mission of Jeremiah was to preach 
sermons to a people who had come into a terrible condition because of threatened 
war. God wanted them to understand that, even though they were his people, they 
must continually acknowledge his sovereignty over them, and that they must keep 
in right relationship with him if they would prosper. 

God told Jeremiah to go down to the potter’s house and get an illustration for 
the next Sabbath’s sermon. The preacher went down and watched the potter for 
a while as he fashioned vessels of clay on the wheel. Suddenly the potter crushed 
one of the vessels that was almost finished, and that seemed to Jeremiah as good 
as any of the others. Having destroyed the vessel that did not please him, the 
potter pounded the clay into a lump and began to make it into a new vessel. 

God told Jeremiah to go and preach, using that as his illustration. For as the 
potter has power over the clay to make and to change as he pleases, so is the nation 
in the hands of God to do with as seems best to him. 

It is not for us to try to mould the national life and purpose without God and 
his son Jesus Christ, into whose hands the nations of the world have been given; 
it is for us to make sure first of all that our nation is right with God and that we 
have the spirit of submission and obedience to him. Then the vessel will come 
out a vessel of honor, for the hands of God will be moulding the clay on the 
wheel—The Youth’s Companion. 

A Parable-Story from the Chinese Sunday-School Journal. Across the street 
from a certain church was a whole line of lotteries and wine shops. One day in 
prayer meeting a sincere Christian was moved to warn his fellow-members against 
the evils of the wicked city. Alas, every one knows that among the church mem- 
bers were several who owned or worked in lotteries, tobacco shops, etc. A man 
sitting near tried to stop the speaker, but he the more earnestly said, “God has 
told me to witness against evil-doers in our midst. I cannot but speak!” 

When should sin be publicly rebuked? 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


“Right is right and wrong is wrong! 
Draw a line between the two! 
Make it straight and make it strong; 
Hold it ever taut and true!” 
You have no business with consequences: you are to tell the truth—Johnson. 
The highest courage you can ever show is to dare to do your duty—Wayland. 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was king of Judah when the city was taken? 2. By what nation was 
it taken? 3. Under what general? 4. What act of Zedekiah brought the Baby- 
lonian army to besiege the city? 5. How long did the siege last? 6. What became 
of the temple? 7. of the people? 8. Of Jeremiah? 9. What causes led to the 
captivity of Judah? 10, What does it mean to be deported? 11. What deporta- 
tions were there during the War? 12. Since the War? 13. Read in Evangeline 
about the deportation of the Acadians, 
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Lesson IX—JuneE 1 
THE BABYLONIAN EXILE OF JUDAH 


GOLDEN TEXT: Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. 
Proverbs 14.34 


LESSON 2 Kings, Chapters 21 to 25, 2 Chronicles, Chapter 36 
DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 80.1-7 


2 CHRONICLES 36.11 Zedekiah was twenty and one years old when he 
began to reign; and he reigned eleven years in Jerusalem: 12 and he did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah his God; he humbled not himself before 
Jeremiah the prophet speaking from the mouth of Jehovah. 13 And he also 
rebelled against king Nebuchadnezzar, who had made him swear by God: 
but he stiffened his neck, and hardened his heart against turning unto Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. 14 Moreover all the chiefs of the priests, and the people, 
trespassed very greatly after all the abominations of the nations; and they 
polluted the house of Jehovah which he had hallowed in Jerusalem. 15 And 
Jehovah, the God of their fathers, sent to them by his messengers, rising up 
early and sending, because he had compassion on his people, and on his 
dwelling-place: 16 but they mocked the messenger of God, and despised his 
words, and scoffed at his prophets, until the wrath of Jehovah arose against 
his people, till there was no remedy. 

17 Therefore he brought upon them the king of the Chaldeans, who slew 
their young men with the sword in the house of their sanctuary, and had no 
compassion upon young man or virgin, old man or hoary-headed: he gave 
them all into his hand. 18 And all the vessels of the house of God, great and 
small, and the treasures of the house of Jehovah, and the treasures of the 
king, and of his princes, all these he brought to Babylon. 19 And they burnt 
the house of God, and brake down the wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the 
palaces thereof with fire, and destroyed all the goodly vessels thereof. 20 And 
them that had escaped from the sword carried he away to Babylon; and 
they were servants to him and his sons until the reign of the kingdom of 
Persia: 21 to fulfil the word of Jehovah by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the 
land had enjoyed its sabbaths: for as long as it lay desolate it kept sabbath, 
to fulfill threescore and ten years. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. ZEDEKIAH DISREGARDS JEREMIAH’S WARNINGS, verses 11, 12. 
Zedekiah came to the throne at the age of twenty-one, and reigned eleven years. 
He proved a weak king, unable to stand by Jeremiah in opposition to his nobles, 
unable to heed the warnings of the divinely guided prophet. 

Wee GAUSES LEADING LO he PINAL OES TkUGd 1ON OR AR we 
SALEM, verses 13-16. In spite of Jeremiah’s opposition (Jer. 27), Zedekiah 
rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, to whom he was bound by an oath, and this 
brought the Babylonian army to attack Jerusalem. He stiffened his neck and 
hardened his heart against turning unto Jehovah, and he that being oft reproved 
hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy. More- 
over the priests and the people sinned as did the heathen nations: see 2 K. 21.7 and 
what is implied in 1 K, 15.12; 22.46. Jehovah in his compassion for his people and 
for Jerusalem had sent them many messengers, but they had mocked them and 
despised his words until they had drawn down retribution upon their heads. (The 
prophet Urijah was put to death and Jeremiah was persecuted.) “The sin of every 
individual adds to the sin of the nation and affects its temper. The quarrel- 
someness, the spirit of strife and antagonism cherished in a single home, add 
to the bellicose spirit of the nation. The greed of an individual, his envy of 
his neighbor’s possessions, surely help to create and foster the envy and greed 
of the whole country. It is not only when trouble falls upon _us, but when 
some solemn task is put into our hands that we need to cry to God for a pure 
heart and for the cleansing of our minds and motives” (Charles Brown). 

lll. THE FALL OF JERUSALEM, verses 17-21. Therefore Jehovah 
brought upon them the king of the Chaldeans (Babylonians). ~ Lhe Nebuchad- 
nezzars are God’s axes with which he hews down fruitless trees. They are re- 
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sponsible for their acts, but they are his instruments, and it is his hand that wields 
them” (Maclaren). The wall surrounding Jerusalem was high and strong and it 
was useless to try to undermine it. The Chaldeans erected earthworks, hauled 
battering-rams upon them and then by constant battering broke down the walls 
and by the use of pickaxes and crowbars dislodged the stones. From storming- 
towers arrows were shot over the walls into the city. The siege lasted nearly two 
years (2 K. 25.1-4): it is more fully narrated in Jer. 37 to 39.7. When the 
Chaldeans entered the 
city they took posses- 
sion of all the treas- 
ures of the temple and 
palaces to carry them 
back with them to 
Babylon, and then 
burned the buildings. 
They had compassion 
on no one, but slew 
old and young, men 
and women; those that 
escaped the sword 
were carried captive to 
Babylon, where they 
were slaves until the 
overthrow of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 538 B. c. 
All this fulfilled the 
prophecy of Jeremiah 
(Jer) “25,1171 920,10). 
“Tf the period of sey- 
enty years is reckoned 
from the time when 
Jeremiah’s prophecy 
was uttered until the 
return of the Jews to 
The Wall of Jerusalem their own land in 536, 
the prediction was al- 
most exactly fulfilled. Between the final destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B. c. 
and the Return just fifty years elapsed” (Dummelow). 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What is the date of the fall of 
the Northern Kingdom? By whom was Samaria taken? Into what country were 
the people exiled? What did Jeremiah constantly urge the people of the Southern 
Kingdom to do? What counsel did he give Hezekiah? 

The Doom which Jeremiah Foretold Rapidly Drew Near. For a long time 
the great power in the East had been Assyria, but towards the end of the seventh 
century B. c. the great Assyrian lion (Isa. 5.29) was in his death gasps, and a new 
power from southern Babylonia rapidly gained the ascendancy. This power was 
the Chaldeans who, though opposed by Assyrian and Babylonian armies, had finally 
moved from the lowlands around the head of the Persian Gulf to the lower 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers. They were united under Nabopolassar who had 
seized Babylon, and their nation became known as the New Babylonian Empire. 
Together with the Medes, who dwelt northeast of the Tigris, they attacked and 
conquered Nineveh, the great capital of the Assyrian Empire, in 607 B. c. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, started westward with a large army 
bent on conquest. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim he defeated Necho, King of 
Egypt, at the battle of Carchemish by the Euphrates. With the retreat of Necho 
the whole country was left open to the invading army. Jeremiah counseled sub- 
mission. When he was refused entrance into the temple courts where he had 
been proclaiming his messages, he had recourse to writing. With the help of 
Baruch, his secretary, he wrote his messages, and later Baruch read them at a 
great national gathering. His written words were carried to King Jehoiakim’s 
chamber and read before the king, who disposed of his warnings by cutting the 
scroll with his pen-knife and flinging the pieces into the flames. 
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Jehoiakim died some six years afterwards. The city was invested by the Baby- 
lonian army, and Jehoiakin, the son of Jehoiakim, was forced to make an uncon- 
ditional surrender. Then came the first deportation, when king and nobles and 
practically all the ruling classes and chief artisans were deported to Babylon. 

Zedekiah and the Fall of Jerusalem. Nebuchadnezzar placed Zedekiah, a 
brother of Jehoiakim, on the desolate throne of Judah as his vassal. For four 
or five years Zedekiah remained submissive to his Chaldean master. In 588 
Hophra became Pharaoh of Egypt and Zedekiah plotted 
with that monarch to help him cast off his yoke of bond- 
age. Nebuchadnezzar suddenly appeared and began a 
siege of Jerusalem. The Egyptian army moved to its 
relief. Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege to attack the 
Egyptians. Zedekiah and his courtiers seem to have 
believed that their foe would retreat as Sennacherib had 
done in the days of Hezekiah. He sent two of his officers 
to Jeremiah to ask him to intercede with Jehovah. Jere- 
miah sent back word to the king that the Babylonians 
would return and that the capture of Jerusalem was 
certain. The siege was resumed by Nebuchadnezzar and 
the city was finally taken “when all the bread was spent” 
in 586 B. c. Thus the Kingdom of Judah came to an end. 

Zedekiah and his warriors escaped through the southern gates and fled down the 
Kidron Valley to the Valley of the Jordan, but were captured on the Plains of 
Jericho. Taken northward to Riblah on the Upper Orontes, Zedekiah’s sons and 
the princes were there slain and Zedekiah himself was blinded. Then he was 
taken in fetters to Babylon. 

A month later the greater part of the population of Judah was deported to 
Babylon. 


Cameo of Nebuchadnezzar 


i 
TOS Oe Le Leer 


Jewish Captives 


The Fate of Jeremiah. The Babylonians offered Jeremiah his choice, to go 
with them or to stay, and he chose to stay with his suffering people. Against his 
advice the people went down into Egypt, carrying him with them. There, tradi- 
tion has it, he was stoned to death by an infuriated mob of his own people. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The route to Babylon was not directly east across the desert, but northward to 
Damascus, then across to the Euphrates, and down the valley to Babylonia. | 

Keep in mind that while Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea lay in the region 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates, Assyria proper was on the north on 
both sides of the Tigris; Babylonia proper was south of Assyria between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and Chaldea proper was on the Persian Gulf southeast 
of Babylonia. At the time of the capture of Jerusalem the names of Babylonia 
and Chaldea both referred to the New Babylonian Kingdom founded by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s father Nabopolassar. : ‘ : 

Babylon was at this time a very ancient city. We know that its huge walls 
were three hundred feet high, that its “Hanging Gardens” were one of the Seven 
Wonders of the ancient world, and that the huge temple of Bel was grander than 
any of the other ancient temples. Its site has long been covered over to a depth 
of fifty feet in places with the soil thrown upon it by floods from the Euphrates 
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River. Archzeologists have dug through to the foundations of the ancient city. 
The very temple of Nebuchadnezzar has been unearthed, and men living in the 
twentieth century after Christ can walk over the pavement on which Nebuchad- 
nezzar walked seven centuries before Christ. Each brick in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace is stamped with his name and royal titles in cuneiform script. The throne 
. hall is an immense room, and 
Nineveh the intricacy of the passages, 
rooms, and courts, is said to 
be bewildering. 


A TEACHER TRAINING 
THOUGHT FROM THE 
LESSON 


History records the fall of 
empires, great and proud, and 
their downfall serves as a 
warning to us that civic un- 
righteousness and immorality, 
political misrule and corrup- 
tion cannot go unnoticed. 
These sins will find us out as 
a nation as well as individuals, 
and what we sow, we shall 
reap. Today’s lesson is an opportunity which every Sunday-school teacher of 
older classes should use, to teach the necessity of civic and national righteousness. 

The children of today will be the Church of tomorrow, and the citizens of 
tomorrow. Only as we train them in ways of righteousness may we expect that 
our future as a Church and as a Nation will bear comparison with the glory of the 
past. If we would escape the destruction that fell upon Judah, and upon all the 
nations of the world that have forsaken God and Truth, we must be active in 
teaching our boys and girls the true meaning of life; and that the highest and 
most fruitful life is that which is “hid with Christ in God.’ The Sunday-school 
is the institution through which the children of today may be taught these eternal 
truths, and we should give to its teaching and work our best thought and energy. 
We should endeavor also to extend the influence of the Sunday-school so that 
everyone in our land may have the opportunity of receiving a religious training.— 
Kingdom Comments. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
A NATION IN RUINS 


Beginning the Lesson. One of our well-known preachers, Dr. Lynn H. 
Hough, is fond of pointing out lessons from current literature and using them to 
illustrate the portion of Scripture which he is discussing. This he skillfully does 
for the downfall of a nation by referring to Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
story, The Head of the House of Combes. He finds this portrait of a light and 
completely selfish woman “a piece of terribly realistic irony in a volume all alight 
with the gleams of romance. Nothing terrible happens to the woman whom her 
friends call Feather. All the terrible things happen in her. She walks and talks 
and laughs a great deal. But you feel a sort of chill as you listen, for you know 
that all the while she is dead. Long before the exile prophets had seen those signs 
of inner decay which caused them to foresee evil days for their country. Once 
and again they had spoken out in passionate and bitter words. But the people 
resented their words and turned from them. Nations have never enjoyed being 
told that they are dead in trespasses and sins. So the process of moral decay went 
unhindered through all its tragic stages, and so the nation whose soul was dead 
at last lost its body too.” 

The Cause of the Captivity. “Judah,” to quote a thoughtful historian, “had 
been falling ever since the days of Ahab; in fact, the Southern Kingdom slowly 
bled to death from the moment when its isolation was broken down by the dying 
struggles of the Northern Kingdom. The ruin of Jerusalem was simply the drama- 
tic end of a long process of decay.” 

A modern historian might say that Jerusalem was captured because Zedekiah 
and his army were no match for the great Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans, and 
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because the last kings of Judah had followed a very unwise policy in trying to 
escape the Assyrian and then the Babylonian yoke by relying on help from Egypt. 
All this was true, but while these may seem the primary reasons for the Captivity, 
they are in fact only secondary. Back of the political causes were the moral 
causes. Judah had grievously sinned (Lam. 1.8), had become thoroughly cor- 
rupt, idolatry with all the evils in its train had spread with rapid pace during 
these last years of the kingdom, and only the severest measures could discipline 
her. The punishment of exile was sent by God, who employed Nebuchad- 
nezzar as his servant (Jer. 25.9; 27.6) in working his will. Jehovah hath 
afflicted Jerusalem for the multitude of her transgressions (Lam. 1.5). The 
axe which was carried before a Roman Consul was bound up in a bundle of rods 
to show that the extreme penalty was never inflicted until milder means had failed. 
Milder means had been tried with the chosen people of God: the prophets had 
constantly warned them, many of the people had been carried away captive, and 
the treasures of the temple had been taken. Very patient and long-suffering had 
God been with them till, even as a physician counsels an operation as “a last 
resort,” he used the drastic remedy of captivity to work their ultimate cure. In 
the words of Lamentations: 


The Lord will not cast off forever: 

For though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion 
according to the multitude of his loving kindnesses. 

For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men. 


The remedy proved efficacious. In Babylon the Jews gave up their gross idolatry, 
and the faithful remnant that eventually returned were loyal to Jehovah their God. 

There is a Limit to the Patience of God. The Christian Church before the 
Reformation refused to mend its ways, and it paid the price in its division and 
the religious wars of a hundred years. France, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, refused to mend her ways, and she paid the price in the French Revolu- 
tion. The Russia of the nineteenth century refused to mend her ways, and she 
paid the price in the Russian Revolution and is still paying a tremendous price in 
the confusion and tragedy of Russian life today. The Germany of the Kaiser and 
his group refused to mend her ways, and she is paying the price. What has been 
true of nations has been so much more true of individuals. There is a limit to 
the patience of God.—Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 

It is the Soul of a Nation that Counts. God is a necessity of human thought, 
and there is no surer way to destroy the coherence of a nation than to forget God. 
If we ask why this should be so, the answer is very plain; when the vision of God 
is lost materialism flourishes, and materialism always robs nations of virility. 
Materialism means living for things, instead of truths, principles, ideals, and is 
always marked by a decay of public patriotism and private virtue. It matters not 
at all that a nation that has thus forgotten God is powerful, nor that she is wealthy 
and boasts that she is the centre of the world’s finance. She may point to the 
splendor of her material achievements as did the ancient king who cried, “Is not 
this great Babylon which I have builded?” She may bid the prophet 


“Look upon the city every side, 
Far and wide, 

All the mountains topped with temples, 
All the glades, 
Colonnades—” 


ill be quite unmoved. His reply will be: “What about the men? What about 
ths meats of manhood in the nation? What God or gods are worshipped? What 
are the aims and motives of these congregated lives? And by the nature of the 
reply returned to these questions the future of the nation will be determined. Vain 
the boast of an undefeated army; vain the arithmetic which measures greatness by 
dollars, vain all the splendor of material things. Great nations long ago achieved 
these things, and they have perished. It is the soul of a nation that counts, and 
to nations as well as individuals Christ addresses his tremendous question, What 
shall you be profited, though you gain the whole world, and lose your own soul? 
— F son. 

ie ue te You?” Have you been reading what some of the world’s greatest 
thinkers are saying about the dangers that threaten us? Do you know that they 
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are fearful of a collapse that will engulf us all, unless something is done to 
prevent it? 

If you have read, for example, the significant warnings uttered by H. G. Wells, 
how have you received them? Did they make you feel a chill of fear? Or did you 
complacently stick your head in the sand, like an ostrich, and say that you couldn’t 
see anything to get excited about? 

Did you read what he wrote, only a few months ago, about the greatest city in 
this country? “In a little while, within my lifetime, New York City may stand 
even more gaunt, ruinous, empty, and haunted than that stricken and terrible ruin, 
Petersburg. The ship of civilization is not going to sink in five years’ time or in 
fifty years’ time. It is sinking now.” 

What have men like Mr. Wells found that makes them try to rouse us to a sense 
of danger? And what can you and I do to avert the danger? When you read of 
some of these threatening conditions, you may be frightened—but you may also 
say that you don’t see what you can do about it. 

It is easy for you to sit back and say: “I can’t make the world over. I’ve got 
myself and my family to think about. I can’t run the world, or the country. 
I’m busy running my own affairs.” 

That’s the answer! Yourself, your family, your own affairs! What are you 
doing with them? 

Are you a better man than your father was, a better woman than your mother ? 
Are you bringing up your children to be better human beings than you are? Are 
you running your business more honorably and more equitably than your predeces- 
sor ran his? 

Stop running around the ship, talking about how big and grand it is, and what 
amazing machinery it has. Not a single one of us is merely a passenger. We all 
have a hand in running this vessel. And only as we feel—and get others to feel— 
a deep sense of duty and of responsibility, shall we keep off the rocks. You can- 
not put the responsibility upon anyone else on earth; not while you are not doing 
your part to the utmost and best of which you are capable. 

What we need in this country and in the world today is “a mob spirit” for moral 
growth, a mass of men and women who have vowed to themselves that they will 
be better men and women. If you vow this to yourself and if you set to work to 
carry out that vow, you will be one of the leaders in saving this country from the 
disaster which men like H. G. Wells declare is threatening it. 

The world is looking through the windows at us here in America. What do 
you want them to see? Selfishness, greed, carelessness, hardness, indecency? Or 
a kind and generous and honorable people, deserving the respect and the good will 
of all men? The only thing that will keep the world safe and steady through this 
time of terrific strain, is for men and women to rouse themselves to a sense of 
moral responsibility. Along with our “modern conveniences,” let us have more 
plain old-fashioned goodness. Let us teach ourselves and our children obedience. 
Let us stop hiding behind the plea, “It doesn’t matter what I do!” And let us 
say instead, “The only thing that matters, as far as I am concerned, is what I do! 
My self, my family, my affairs; there lies my chance to help keep the ship of 
civilization off the rocks.’”—Condensed from The American Magazine. 

For Discussion. 1. Nations, as well as individuals, are mortal—Seward. 


2. Looking back to the history of nations, we may date the beginning of their 
decline from the moment when they ceased to be reverent in heart and accumulative 
in hand and brain.—Ruskin. 


3. As for repealing the law of retribution, we might as well undertake to repeal 
the law of gravitation —W. R. Huntington. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next L 
1. When did the exile of the Jews in Babylon begin and end? 2, What die 
people were first deported? 3. At what time in the Exile does Ezekiel appear? 
4. Who were the “Prophets of the Exile’? 5. How did Ezekiel’s message agree 
with that of Jeremiah? 6, With verse 12 recall Mt. 9.36. 7. With verse 14 recall 
Is. 40.11. 8. With verse 16 recall Micah 4.6. 9. What is said in Mt. 25.32 which 
verse 17 recalls? 10. Who were “the fat sheep,” verse 20? 11. Read Jer, 23.158 


and note the similarity of thought with Ezek. 34. 12. What words of Jesus does 
this lesson recall? - $ doe 
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TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM 


Beginning the Lesson. In San Antonio, Texas, this sign is to be seen: 


Did the Driver of this ; 
Stop, Look, Listen? 


Above the sign on a large platform is a crumpled-up automobile that was wrecked 
on the San Antonio and Arkansas Pass Road. Will reckless drivers of cars take 
warning ? 

Samaria, the capital of the Northern Kingdom, was taken by the Assyrian army 
and the greater part of its inhabitants were led away captive in the year 722 B. C. 
Did the inhabitants of Judah see the desolation of near-by Samaria and take the 
warning to themselves? Do reckless nations take warning from the fall of other 
reckless nations? (Text Explained.) 

Retribution, though long Delayed, is Sure. When the Superintendent of 
Schools of Kansas City was a sixteen-year-old boy he worked on a plantation in 
Arkansas. One day he was plowing with a mule and a cow, but the mule was 
often balky and gave his driver much trouble. After making many unsuccessful 
attempts to make the mule work, “Jim,” as he was then called, took a rope, and 
making a slip-knot in one end, placed it round the lower jaw of the mule, and tied 
the other end of the rope to the fetlock of that hind leg which was doing the 
kicking. Then he went back to the plow-handle and gave the usual signal for 
the team to start. The mule immediately began to kick, but found that every mo- 
tion of the hind leg pulled painfully upon the lower jaw, and the kicking stopped. 
Then Jim took off the rope, returned to the plow-handles, and repeated his command 
to go ahead. The team started at once and plowed straight onward without any 
more kicking from the mule. 

Would that every act of disobedience could bring at once upon each human being 
its fitting retribution! Because evil is not punished at once, many seem to believe 
that it never will be. Our lesson illustrates the truth that though ‘‘God’s patience 
stretches from generation to generation, and his judgments tarry because he is 
not willing that any should perish, yet for all the long-suffering there comes a time 
when even Divine love sees that it is needful to say ‘now’ and the bolt falls.” 

A Lesson from a Sponge. A sponge had floated out with the undertow, feeling 
for a footing, and had at last drifted upon a young conch. Its gelatinuos feelers 
had fastened on the cusp and had clung there, a naturalist explains. Thus 
anchored, the sponge grew and grew, careless of the discomfort that it caused 
the conch. Finally the conch, seeking to free itself of its burden, dug deep in 
the mud. Nature teaches these mollusks to clean their shells in this way. This 
exactly suited the sponge, for once rooted in the mud with such a burden on 
its back the conch could rise no more, and so, buried alive in the grave which 
it had dug for itself, it perished miserably. So sin fastens itself upon a young 
life, merely causing discomfort at first, but when permitted to stay and grow, 
it eventually drags that life down to a miserable death. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. “The wages of sin are always paid: if there 
is any delay in settlement, compound interest is added.” 


Who hath hardened himself against God and prospered ?—Job. 


That nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish; yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted.—Isaiah. 


Who spurns the shrine of Right, nor wealth nor power 
Shall be to him a tower——From the Greek. 


Sin can never be judged by its immediate effects, for it is a seed sown, and you 
have yet to learn what it will yield in the reaping time—Dr. Marcus Dods. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was Ezekiel and how did he happen to be in Babylon? (Ezek. 2.3; 1.1,2.) 
2. Describe the city of Babylon. 3. What did the people in Exile learn? 4. What 
did they especially miss? 5. What great hope did Ezekiel hold out to them? 
6. In What words does Jesus describe himself as the Good Shepherd? (Jn. to.1- 
16.) 7. Repeat his parable of the Lost Sheep. (Mt. 18.12,13; Luk. 15.) 8. What 
lessons did Jesus teach about the lost by means of his parable of the Prodigal 
Son? 9. What words of Jesus does verse 11 recall? (Lk. 19.10; Jn. 10.11.) 
10. Read Whittier’s poem of Ezekiel. 11. Repeat the Twenty-third Psalm. 
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Lesson X—JUNE 8 
EZEKIEL ENCOURAGES THE EXILES 


GOLDEN TEXT: I will seek that which was lost, and will 
bring back that which was driven away. 
Ezekiel 34.16 


LESSON Psalm 137.1-6; Ezekiel 34 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 23 


EZEKIEL 34.11 For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: Behold, I myself, even 
I, will search for my sheep, and will seek them out. 12 As a shepherd seeketh 
out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep that are scattered abroad, 
so will I seek out my sheep; and I will deliver them out of all places whither 
they have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. 13 And I will bring 
them out from the peoples, and gather them from the countries, and will bring 
them into their own land; and I will feed them upon the mountains of Israel, 
by the watercourses, and in all the inhabited places of the country. 14 I will 
feed them with good pasture; and upon the mountains of the height of Israel 
shall their fold be: there shall they lie down in a good fold; and on fat pasture 
shall they feed upon the mountains of Israel. 15 I myself will be the shep- 
herd of my sheep, and I will cause them to lie down, saith the Lord Jehovah. 
16 I will seek that which was lost, and will bring back that which was driven 
away, and will bind up that which was broken, and will strengthen that which 
was sick: but the fat and the strong I will destroy; I will feed them in justice. 

25 And I will make with them a covenant of peace, and will cause evil 
beasts to cease out of the land; and they shall dwell securely in the wilderness, 
and sleep in the woods. 26 And I will make them and the places round about 
my hill a blessing; and I will cause the shower to come down in its season; 
there shall be showers of blessing. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED — 


I. THE SELFISH SHEPHERDS OF ISRAEL DENOUNCED, verses 1-10. 
In these verses the prophet Ezekiel is thinking of the old state of things in Judah, 
and is denouncing the rulers as unfaithful shepherds of their flocks. To them had 
been entrusted the care of the people, and they cared only for themselves, using 
their position to further their own ends, while their people were scattered over the 
earth. What they had failed to do, Jehovah himself promises to do: the flock shall 
be gathered and tended by Jehovah and his servant David. 

II. JEHOVAH’S CARE OF HIS FLOCK, verses 11-16. We have in these 
verses a glowing picture of hope. The prophet Ezekiel sees the time coming when 
the exiles, no longer scattered, will be brought back to their own land like sheep to 
their fold, and Jehovah himself will care for them as a shepherd cares for his 
flock, gathering the scattered, caring for the sick and wounded, feeding the flock 
in security. “We can almost see that harried, panting flock, worried by wolves and 
dogs, scattered amid the drenching mountain-mists, but tracked and gathered by 
the shepherd-care of God” (F, B. Meyer). Compare Jesus’s words in Lk. 19.10: 
For the Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost; and in Jn. 
10.11: I am the good Shepherd. 

“In the earliest days God was almost an abstraction to his people. What was 
his name? ‘I am that I am.’ What can you make of that? There is no color in 
it, nothing to lay hold of, nothing to lean upon. ‘I am that I am,’ a revelation just 
calculated to awake a feeling of wonder and fear. But step by step God revealed 
himself in experiences which created more definite and winsome names, and these 
names found their way into song and story. He began to be known as ‘Refuge,’ 
as ‘Rock,’ as ‘Tower,’ as ‘Shield.’ He came to be regarded as man’s ‘Shepherd,’ 
because of the shepherdliness which his people perceived in the growing scope of 
his dealings with them. Put that name ‘Shepherd’ side by side with the name ‘I 
am that | am.’ The colors of the character are beginning to emerge and shine in 
the growing light, and as the revelation passes farther and farther away from ab- 
straction, enshrines itself in that which is compassable and concrete, the influences 
created in man’s heart become proportionately richer, more powerful” (Jowett). 

Il. THE OPPRESSORS OF THE WEAK DENOUNCED, verses 17-19. 
The Lord will judge also between the strong (“the fat sheep” are the tyrannical 
leaders of Judah) and the weak. The strong sheep have been enjoying the good 
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pasture and drinking the clear water; by force they have driven off the weak 
sheep, who have been compelled to eat what the strong have left and to drink the 
water befouled by their feet. God will save the weak from falling a prey to the 
strong. Compare Mt. 25.32. 

IV. THE NEW SHEPHERD AND THE NEW COVENANT PROM- 
ISED, verses 20-31. A lasting covenant of peace is to follow. Beasts of prey 
will be exterminated, in the untilled pasture land (wilderness) and in the woods 
they will drink in safety. Verse 26 in the Septuagint Version reads: I will set 
them round about my hill (Jerusalem), and I will send you the rain (in its season), 
a rain of blessing. There shall be showers that bring blessing. “Blessing of 
every kind comes in its season—in the time of need when the hearts of men 
are sighing for it. This is God’s season for which he waits. If the will and 
love of God could have free intercourse, there would be showers of blessing. 
The obstacle which hinders is in ourselves. How few cultivate sources of 
blessing—prayer, study more spiritual power!’ (James Stalker). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


I will feed them upon the mountains of Israel, verse 13. In ordinary circum- 
stances the shepherd does not feed his sheep, except by leading and guiding them 
where they may gather for themselves; but there are times when it is otherwise. 
Late in autumn, when the pastures are dried up, and in winter, in places covered 
with snow, he must furnish them food or they die. In the vast oak woods along 
the eastern sides of Lebanon there are gathered innumerable flocks, and the shep- 
herds are all day long in the bushy trees, cutting down the branches, upon whose 
green leaves and tender twigs the sheep and goats are entirely supported. The 
same is true in all mountain districts, and large forests are preserved for the 
purpose.—W. M. Thomson, in “The Land and the Book.” 

They shall know that I, Jehovah their God, am with them, verse 30. As the 
flock journeys on, the leaders will be seen looking up to the shepherd, while the 
others follow with heads down to the footing, so that you see, for the most part, 
their bodies only. But let some alarm be heard—some disturbance break out, some 
hurt befall—at once all heads are lifted, all looking not at the danger, but at the 
shepherd. Oh, think of this way of peace when all is going well, this way of trust 
when trouble comes—this lifting of the eyes to the shepherd!—William Allen 


Knight. 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What were the causes of the 
Exile? How have “the sheep of Israel,” the people of Jerusalem, been scattered? 
What sort of shepherds have their rulers been? 

The Prophet Ezekiel. Ezekiel was among the exiles in the first deportation 
from Judah in the year 598 B. c., and he received his call to the prophetic office 
five years later, Ezek. 1.1-3. In one of the settlements of the Jews by the banks of 
the Chebar River he realized one day that God had a special work for him to do. 
His remarkable vision of God which he describes is an attempt to express the 
inexpressible; it shows how vividly real to him was his consciousness of God and 
of God’s need of him as his messenger. “Son of man, I send thee to the children 
of Israel, to nations that are rebellious, which rebelled against me. . . . And 
go, get thee to them of the captivity, unto the children of thy people, and speak unto 
them, and tell them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah.” 

For six years before the fall of Jerusalem Ezekiel directed his message of warn- 
ing mainly to those left behind at the capital, but when Jerusalem fell his tone 
changed, and he strove to comfort and encourage his exiled compatriots. His task 
then was “out of the grave of the nation Israel to resurrect the congregation 
Israel.” The nation was dead, the individuals were alive. With wonderful courage 
and optimism and faith he painted for his disheartened people the glorious future 
when they should once more be restored to their own land. To him more than to 
any other man is due the change of a portion of the people from discouraged, 
passive exiles into hopeful, determined Jews who finally rebuilt Jerusalem. 

“No prophet ever took himself or his call more seriously,” writes Dr. A. S. 
Peake in his Commentary on the Bible. ‘He devoted to his ministry all the powers 
of mind, heart, and imagination. He pleaded with individual souls; he preached to 
the people—and there is proof that he was a most attractive preacher (33.32) and 
he planned for the national reconstruction in that future in which, even when the 
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outlook was blackest, he never ceased to believe. No influence was more potent 
than his in the shaping of that Judaism which has lived on unshaken through the 
centuries. It is seen in his transcendental conception of God, in whose presence 
Ezekiel feels himself to be but a poor frail ‘son of man.’ It is seen in his dogma 
of individual retribution. It is seen in his apocalyptic vision of the great assault 
to be made one day upon the Holy Land by heathen hordes, who will in the end be 
defeated ignominiously and forever. It is seen above all in his passionate love of 
a minutely-organized worship, which perhaps no single thinker did so much to shape 
and guide as he. When we consider the hopes he encouraged, the movements he 
initiated, the visions he held before the eyes of his contemporaries, the influence he 
has exerted on posterity, we cannot deny him a place in the front rank of the great 
men of Israel.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


To his pupils the teacher is shepherd and guide. At once Christ’s words come 
to mind, I am “the good Shepherd,” and we recall how he knew his sheep individu- 
ally, and how he loved them. We as teachers can only guide those who love and 
trust us; we must prove ourselves true friends to our pupils, for friendship here is 
the soul of leadership. 

The true shepherd’s heart is with his sheep; if one is lost he will seek till he 
finds it. Possibly ninety per cent of the pupils who have been lost to the school and 
the church could have been kept had all the teachers been vigilant and faithful. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
EZEKIEL’S MISSION TO THE EXILES 


Beginning the Lesson. They must have suffered from the contrast between 
Babylonia and Palestine, those exiles. They were mountaineers settled on the dead 
level. As far as the eye could see there were here and there mounds, ruins of 
ancient towns and cities, but the old-time mountains nowhere in sight. What in- 
expressible homesickness must have come over them! Babylonia is almost east of 
New Orleans, and the soil, climate, and general conditions are very much the same 
except there is less water. The whole country is interlaced with canals for 
irrigation. 

The exiles fell into four classes: first the political class made up of the nobility, 
many of whom were perhaps given light sentences. Secondly, the property holders, 
induced to join the deported and given special privileges in their new homes. 
Thirdly, the rank and file of active rebels, who were set rigorous tasks under com- 
pulsion. Finally, the rank and file who were not especially obnoxious and who were 
put to work in various occupations. Of course they would all continue as far as 
possible the lines of work to which they were used. Craftsmen would continue 
their various crafts, and farmers would be employed on the farm. The rebuilding 
of old communities and the extension of the canal system would require an immense 
Sas of labor. What they became afterwards would depend upon their personal 
efficiency. 

The general policy of Babylonia was more or less liberal to the deported. Prob- 
ably the chief community of the Jews was on the canal Chebar, where Ezekiel 
lived. They were encouraged to build homes. Jeremiah so wrote them. Their 
church life was without the forms of religion except as they invented new methods 
of expressing their spiritual experiences. The fasts, the synagogue, the Sabbath, 
came to the fore. Many gave themselves to thought, to meditation, and to writing. 
“in of the greatest books of the Old Testament came out of that marvelous 
period. 

They seem to have had a sort of internal government by elders who, at regular 
intervals, resorted to Ezekiel for counsel. They were for the first time up against 
an imperial world power in a way hitherto unknown to them. All their conceptions 
of life had to be reconstructed. The relation of the individual to God, the charac- 
ter of God himself, had to be thought through again. The nation was gone, hence 
God must be more than the God of the nation. The one central figure in ‘all the 
thousands of captives was Ezekiel, the priest from Jerusalem. 

By the canal of Chebar one day he saw in a vision a magnifient airplane come 
whirring out of the north with symbols of the throne of God above it. The 
popular conception of God was that he lived in Jerusalem and was confined to that 
territory. This was a symbolic representation of his removal from the promised 
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land to Babylonia to take his abode among the people, having deserted the temple. 
A voice called to the prostrated Ezekiel, overwhelmed at the glory of the mighty 
God, to stand upon his feet. Then he was commissioned to speak to the rebellious 
and impudent people whether they would hear or forbear. But he must first 
digest the book he is to deliver, eat the roll, make it his own, get it into his system. 
Then follows a long series of symbolic actions and addresses, intended to bring 
home to the people that Jerusalem was destined to fall, that there was no chance 
for an immediate return. Fifty long years awaited them, and they must adjust 
themselves to this condition—Dr. John A. Rice, in The Old Testament in the 
Life of Today 

“When the city had fallen and the exiles in Babylon, who had expected far 
more speedy restoration than such clear-visioned prophets as Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel could predict, were in despair, Ezekiel drew for them a wonderful picture 
of Jehovah himself, their Shepherd, searching for the scattered sheep, binding up 
the broken and strengthening the sick among them.” 

Jehovah a Good Shepherd. The Psalmist who wrote our best-loved psalm, 
the twenty-third, thought at first that God was his Shepherd because he led him 
in green pastures and beside still waters where there was no struggle and no 
enemy to bear. But he learned at length that in the dark valleys of the shadow, 
on the rough jagged hillsides God was no less a good Shepherd than on the 
level places and in the lush grass; and he found at last that even “in the presence 
of enemies” he could be fed with good things—have his table spread. The over- 
flowing cup and the anointed head were not discovered on the lower levels of 
ease and comfort; they came out of the harder experiences when “enemies” of 
his peace were busy supplying obstacles and perplexities for him to overcome. 
—Dr. Rufus M. Jones, in Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. 

I Will Seek that which Was Lost, and Will Bring back that which Was 
Driven away. Surely everybody is included in this redemptive purpose of the 
Lord! He is looking for everybody, for everybody finds a place in his holy 
quest. He is seeking the “lost” sheep, the one that has wandered away, and now 
no longer hears the sound of the Shepherd’s voice! The one that is carelessly 
nibbling the herbage on the very edge of perdition! He is looking for this one. 
Is he therefore looking for thee and me? 

He is seeking “that which was driven away.” Some hireling, some enemy of 
the shepherd, drove it far away from the fold. And the Lord’s sheep are men. 
Some impure and unworthy professor of religion can drive a whole household 
from the fellowship of the Church. And the Good Shepherd is seeking these. Is 
he therefore looking for thee or me? 

And he is seeking “that which was sick.” And some of the Lord’s sheep are 
sickly. The chill of disappointment, or failure, or bereavement has blown upon 
them, and they are “down.” Or they have been feeding on illicit pleasure. 
And the Lord is seeking such. Is he therefore seeking thee or me?—Dr. J. H. 
Jowett. 

The Hundred and Thirty-seventh Psalm. This is a tragic document of the 
captivity——vivid, personal, and passionate beyond any consecutive nine verses of the 
Old Testament. The writer has seen the city sacked, his home destroyed, and on 
its threshold the blood-stained remains of what he loved best in the world. With 
the rest of the well-to-do and noble of the kingdom, he has been marched northward 
through Syria, across the desert, down the Euphrates, to the land of captivity. 
There his captors, companions of the long march and now home again, singing 
their native songs, ask him for “one of the songs of Zion.” They did not get it. 
Instead he wrote a song that throbs today with the terrible passion from which it 
came. “How shall we sing the Lord’s Song in a strange land?’—Dr. T. R. Glover. 

The Religion of the Exiles. Judah had listened only casually to the prophets. 
“He is a dreamer; let us leave him; pass!” is the attitude. But, as commonly 
happens, the practical man was wrong; the dreamer, who quarreled with his 
people’s ideas and commonsense, was right. Jerusalem fell; the policy and 
cunning of its rulers had been silly, and they proved futile, as the greater prophets 
had foreseen it must. Hae ; aa 

If the people in exile were to survive at all as a distinct entity, only a religion 
could save it. India shows how small racial groups, protected by a religion, 
become castes and maintain themselves for centuries in extraordinary detachment. 
The story of the Beni-Israel in the Bombay Presidency is the closest parallel to 
the Jewish captivity in Babylon. No one knows how or when the Beni-Israel 
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came to India; they were discovered there in the Middle Ages by Jews from 
Cochin. Their Jewish ancestry and religion are recognized by themselves and all 
other Jews, but inter-marriage with the Jews of Southern India, or the Jews of 
Europe, is not practised. Their religion has kept them and still keeps them; 
and there they are still—a little people of six thousand persons, not rich, but 
people of brain, who gave officers to Indian regiments till caste became the basis 
of recruiting, and the Beni-Israel could only be officers to one another. 

But had those earlier sons of Israel a religion strong enough to keep them? 
In Babylonia the religion, cut off from its old supports, learned to stand alone; and 
the loss of its old associations threw its adherents back upon thought; and thought 
is individual. The leaders of religious thought had been the prophets ; the writings 
and records had been preserved, and now they were read and understood. The 
weaker spirits probably fell away into new attempts to combine the worship of 
Jehovah with the cults of the land, not unlike those made for centuries in 
Palestine; and all such syncretisms were inevitably avenged by the merging of 
those who made them into the countries among which they lived. Fusion in religion 
meant fusion in blood and the utter disappearance of the newcomers in the course 
of a few generations. But if the shallower and feebler fell away, there was a 
growth of stronger fiber in the fittest of spirit who survived. Religion began to 
become an individual thing, conviction, not tradition. 

Israel, it has been said, went into exile a nation and came back a church; and 
it is true in more ways than one. The old tendency to lapse again into idolatry 
is gone; Israel is solid for Jehovah and there are (eventually) no other gods. The 
Se iat returned from exile is not so much the Israel of Jeremiah as of 

zekiel. 

Ezekiel was hereditarily a priest of the Jerusalem temple, a student of the 
earlier religious and ritual customs of Israel, a man who read books and who 
perhaps found a pen a more natural and ready means of expression than the 
voice. The future religion of Israel will be a development of the past; a priest 
can never forget the past; to maintain and transmit it is his trade and his 
instinct. Ezekiel begins that fusion of priestly and prophetic religion which makes 
the latter Judaism—Condensed from Progress in Religion to the Christian Era, 
by T. R. Glover. 

Exiles in America. Exiles from many a land have found America the haven 
of their hopes. It cannot be denied, however, that the process of amalgamation 
has gotten woefully behind. And it cannot be denied that a good many men and 
women and little children have seen on the face of America an expression cold 
and indifferent with no warming quality of sympathy. That there are real and 
definite problems connected with the vast masses of unassimilated folk in America 
cannot be denied. But we must never forget that this defines the very terms 
of the problem. The twentieth century must achieve assimilation. It must 
achieve coérdination. It must be the century when we make friends with ourselves. 

We must constantly realize that in every race and in every natural group to be 

found in our land there are men of the noblest good will and of the eagerest 
desire for sound and brotherly character. They come with sore hearts, many of the 
new arrivals. But masses of them come with souls already to kindle and to 
flame with every noble impulse and every high conception of responsible and 
effective and gracious living. We are to learn to think of the great group of 
hearty good will, not in the terms of their past natural or racial relationships 
but in the terms of their American spirit and their dependable character. The 
man who meets one of them with averted eyes sins against the very deepest 
sanction of our national life. 
_ It must be admitted that there are men of bad will and groups of bad will 
in America. ‘The ancestors of some of them came over in the Mayflower. The 
ancestors of some of them came from Northern Europe. Some of them have 
memories of Eastern Europe and some of them represent the tradition of Southern 
Europe. They belong to every class, every social and intellectual type, to every 
color and every race. They must be dealt with in such a way as to conserve the 
best interests of the Republic. 

And here some impossible principles must be observed. A man is not to be 
opposed always because he is a man of bad will and never because he is a 
member of any particular racial and national group. There is no place in America 
for race hatred nor religious hatred. 


In regard to the men of bad will there must be a scientific study of the environ- 
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ment out of which they have come and of the economic and social forces which 
have played upon them. Sometimes an understanding of their history is an 
understanding of the method by which a remedy may be applied. Thus it comes 
to pass that out of the group of bad will, men and women are won to a new 
purpose and brought within the influence of the friendly face. To be sure, there 
are those who cannot be so reached, and it is necessary to deal with them in 
steady and strong fashion. 

With this spirit America can meet its requirement of making friends with 
itself. The great faiths of the nation have a common foundation in the belief 
in a personal God, a belief in the moral Jaw, a belief in brotherhood, and a 
belief in immortality. Those form a notable basis of religious inspiration which 
they can share. So the men of good will of all the groups can stand together 
against the sordid and sinister forces which are a menace to us all.—Condensed 
from A Little Book of Sermons, by Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 

For Discussion. Important for us is Ezekiel’s optimism. He did not believe 
that the golden days were behind. His picture of the ideal city is a call to all 
people to make the community where they live so divinely governed and appointed 
ee shall be unknown and all men shall name it “God is there.”’—Dr. John 

. Rice. 


2. God is just in his ways with all men; but he is also wise and kind; and, 
knowing us better than we can know ourselves, whenever we can be safely trusted 
with pastures that are green and waters that are still in the way of earthly 
blessing, the Good Shepherd leads us there-—Thorold. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How far do the books of Kings and Chronicles carry the history of Israel? 
2. Why did Cyrus permit the Jews to return? 3. What did he do for the temple? 
4. How many Jewish temples occupied the same site, when was each built, and 
when and by whom was each destroyed? 5. What building is there now upon the 
site of the temple? 6. Why did Zerubbabel refuse the Samaritans’ help in 
rebuilding the temple? 7. Was his refusal right or wrong? 8. There is a 
psychological study in the lesson text: explain it. 9. Which one choses the better 
part, he who bewails the greater good that is lost or he who appreciates the 
lesser good that is present? 10. What did the temple do for Jerusalem? 11, What 
do our churches do for our city? 12. Is it advisable to build magnificent churches 
or cathedrals today? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
JEHOVAH SEEKING HIS SCATTERED PEOPLE 


Beginning the Lesson. During the War Alfred Noyes, the well-known Eng- 
lish poet, was walking down a street in London when he was struck by a slow 
passage through the crowds of a blind man having a wooden sign on a pole. 
On one side were the words, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want,” 
and on the other side were the same words in French. 

Later in the day the poet found himself at Charing Cross, one of the great 
railway stations of London. People were coming through the gates from the 
train that had just arrived—soldiers, stretcher-bearers with the wounded whom 
they were carrying to the hospitals, and then a group of Belgian refugees, stoical 
women carrying personal belongings, old men and many children. | 

“Tt was a moving picture of human desolation, weariness, bewilderment, dread. 
Suddenly, something seemed to catch the attention of these refugees seeking 
asylum in a strange land. Some common hope seemed to sweep across their 
upturned, wistful faces. Ah, there it was! The blind man with the strange 
words! All unaware that the eyes of the refugees were upon him, he turned his 
sign so that the French words were toward them, and the company of exiles 
read this inspiring message which was as a new life to their drooping spirits, 
L’Eternal est mon Berger, Je mnaurai point de disette. With this reassuring 
word—a message from God—in their hearts, the poor people harried, desolate, 
driven from home and country, plucked up new courage and faced, with indomi- 
table spirit, the new life that stretched before them.” y 

And in that long-ago time which we are studying the same heartening message 
was given to other exiles from home. Who were the exiles? Who was the 
messenger? What did he say God would be to them? ; 

The Jews in Exile. “By the rivers of Babylon” suggests a picture dark 
with deep shadows, relieved by some touches of light: a theme fraught with 
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pathos and inspiration for poet or painter or preacher. Yet the only good painting 
suggested by the theme is in Cologne by an almost unknown artist. In that touch- 
ing picture a young girl buries her face in her father’s lap, and the father, growing 
gray and bent through trouble, rests his hand tenderly on the shoulder of the 
bowed and sobbing child. Near by a new-made mother weeps and sighs to 
think her first born in her arms is born a captive and shudders at the future 
that awaits her boy; while the babe, as if dimly conscious of a general sorrow 
which it does not comprehend, nestles closer to its mother’s bosom as her tears 
fall on its head. And the neglected harps are seen lying on the ground at the 
foot of the willows, with strings broken or loosened. 

They missed Jerusalem. Babylon was a far more splendid city, but it could 
never seem half so glorious in their eyes. Its fat plains and fertile river-banks 
were more fruitful than the hill-slopes of Judea, but they would rather subsist 
on scanty harvest at home than dwell amid plenty in an alien land. Dear to them 
was every scene of their own Jerusalem. John Stuart Blackie tells of a Scotch 
lassie setting out for America who was found to be carrying with her a bundle 
of turf from her mother’s grave. The dear and sacred graves of their fathers and 
their mothers were in the homeland which the Israelites had lost. 

Especially, the Israelites missed the stately and familiar temple ordinances. 
This to a devout Jew was a grievous loss. The temple worship was noble, 
imposing and inspiring. Nothing equally impressive could well be conducted 
where they now were. 

They mourned over the ruin and desolation of their country. Not only had 
they been driven out from it into a distant captivity, but they knew it had been 
ruthlessly laid waste. They longed to return and rebuild its waste places and 
restore its prosperity, as Mazzini in his exile longed to return home to deliver 
his loved Italy, then blighted by the papacy, cursed by the priesthood, impoverished, 
divided against itself, and put by its dissensions at the mercy of its enemies. 
No wonder the captives in Babylon wept when they remembered Zion and thought 
upon its ruined and desolate state. 

They were not gypsies choosing to be without a country, wandering restlessly 
from land to land; nor voluntary emigrants seeking larger liberty and better 
fortunes in a strange land and cherishing bright expectations even though the 
parting look at their native shores be taken through tears. No, they were unhappy 
and pitiable captives. Against their will they were detained in a far-off, foreign 
land, and held in subjection to an alien rule under which they were helpless. 

Few things are so grievous as captivity, and many there be to whom in various 
ways life seems a captivity; its hard, narrow, and merciless conditions take 
on the aspect of heartless taskmasters and chains and prison bars. A company 
of poor Bornou Negroes, carried captive into slavery by the Moors, wailed 
mournfully in a melancholy chant as they were driven like cattle across the 
desert: “Where are we going, O God? How large the world is! Where are 
we going, O God? O God, we are miserable. Let us return again to our own 
dear home.” Even poor savages could feel the wretchedness of captivity. 

The sharpest element in their adversity was that they had the bitterness of 
knowing they had brought themselves into their present state of privation and 
misery by their own sins and follies. It was a punishment, and they knew it was 
just, for they had brought it on themselves. The “Man Without a Country,” in 
Edward Everett Hale’s story, is dumb and unable to utter a complaint, because 
he knows it is all his own fault and that he deserves what he is getting. He 
had sown the seed for exactly such a harvest as he is naturally and inevitably 
reaping. We sometimes pity the innocent who suffer, but blessed are the innocent 
who suffer, for they may be inwardly sustained by the knowledge that the calamity 
which has come is not by any fault of theirs. Conscious innocence is an immense 
comfort in any plight. The least mitigable suffering is his who knows that his 
own evil and foolish course is the responsible cause for all his woes. This was 
the sharpest pang in Israel’s distress. 

The Babylonian captivity was not without its mitigations, its profitable lessons 
and its lasting benefits. These must also be enumerated, and we look now for 
the touches of sunlight which brighten here and there the dark picture. 

By the rivers of Babylon the children of Zion were not without great comforts 
and blessings. They were not forsaken by Jehovah. He does not leave his 
children alone, even in their deserved and self-caused adversity. The captives 
in Babylon had proof of the presence of a protecting God. Ezekiel was his 
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messenger and mouthpiece.—Condensed from an editorial in The Methodist Review. 

How Israel in Exile Kept her Faith. There was a Hebrew teacher of old 
who wished to explain to his class how it was that Israel had been true to God 
through all the changes and calamities of the centuries, and so he told them 
this parable :— 

“There was once a man who betrothed himself to a beautiful maiden, and then 
travelled into a_far country. And the maiden waited and waited for him, but 
he came not. Friends and rivals mocked her, and said, ‘He will never come.’ 
But she went into her room and took out the letters in which he had promised 
to be ever faithful. Weeping, she read them, and was comforted. In time 
he returned: and when he asked her how she had kept her faith so long, she 
showed him his letters. So Israel, in misery and captivity, was mocked by the 
nations for her hope of redemption. But Israel went into her schools and syna- 
gogues, and took out the letters God had sent her—the Scriptures—and was 
comforted. In due time God would redeem her, and say, ‘How was it that 
you, alone and abandoned among the mocking nations, held fast your faith in 
me?’ And then Israel would point to the Scriptures, and say, ‘Had I not your 
promise here?’ ”’—Bible Society Gleanings. 

The Good Shepherd. It is hard for us to understand to the full this charac- 
terization of God as a Shepherd. We who dwell within the walls of cities rarely 
see sheep, and when we do it is often to see them driven to their slaughter. 
Even on the great sheep ranches of the West little affection exists between the 
sheep and the men who raise them. There it is largely a money-making proposi- 
tion; sheep are herded by thousands by men on horseback, and the animals know 
little of sympathy and much of suffering. 

But in the orient it is different. Beneath burning skies, through starry nights, 
in storm of wind and rain, the shepherd and his sheep are companions together. 
For the eastern shepherd lives with his sheep; he sleeps with them. He protects 
them. Every terror and every danger he faces with them, and they come to place 
their utmost trust in him. A loving sympathy and a beautiful friendship exists 
between the good shepherd and his faithful sheep—vVincent G. Burns. 

How the Divine Shepherd Feeds his Flock Today. “God is up in heaven, 
and he doesn’t care for anybody but himself, but you are right here where I can 
get at you, and are willing to help poor people like me, and so I have come 
to you.” These are the words of an Italian woman who came to me recently. 
She was up to her eyes in trouble. 

After I had helped her in several material ways, I said to her: “There is 
a reservoir of water upon the east side and it is all fenced in so that no one 
can get at it. It seems to care for nothing but itself, but in our house there 
is a faucet to which you can go at any time and get the water you need. You 
praise the faucet and condemn the reservoir. You thank the faucet, but have 
no gratitude for the reservoir, until you find that every drop of water that has 
come through- the faucet came from the reservoir. When you find this out, 
you say, “I am thankful to both faucet and reservoir, to the reservoir for sending 
the water, and to the faucet for giving it to me.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I know what you mean. You mean you are the faucet, and 
God is the reservoir; that he put it into your heart to help me.” 

“Ves,” I said, “thank God you have come to understand the exact truth, and 
now you will be thankful, not so much to me as to God, who through me has 
granted you a little of the more abundant help that he longs to give. And remember 
this—that others should find the spirit of God in you, as you say you have found 
his spirit in me. For God’s spirit is in you and in all men.’—Condensed from 
Truths that Save, by Frank H. Decker. 

Sentence Sermon to Remember. 


Let nothing disturb thee, All things are passing; 
Nothing afright thee; God never changeth; 
Patient endurance Who God possesseth 
Attaineth to all things; In nothing is wanting; 


Alone God sufficeth—Longfellow 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What was the date of the capture of Jerusalem? 2. What was the date of the 
return from exile? 3. Why was the rebuilding of the temple so important? 
4. Why did the old men weep at the laying of the corner-stone?_ 5. Why did the 
young men shout for joy? 6. Of whose attitude do you approve? 
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THE RETURN AND THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 


GOLDEN TEXT: Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God. Isaiah 40.1 


LESSON Ezra, Chapters 1, 3 to 6 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 126 


EZRA 3.8 Now in the second year of their coming unto the house of 
God at Jerusalem, in the second month, began Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
and Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and the rest of their brethren the priests and 
the Levites, and all they that were come out of the captivity unto Jerusalem, 
and appointed the Levites, from twenty years old and upward, to have the 
oversight of the work of the house of Jehovah. 9 Then stood Jeshua with 
his sons and his brethren, Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, together, 
to have the oversight of the workmen in the house of God: the sons of 
Henadad, with their sons and their brethren the Levites. to And when the 
builders laid the foundation of the temple of Jehovah, they set the priests 
in their apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asaph with 
cymbals, to praise Jehovah, after the order of David king of Israel. 11 And 
they sang one to another in praising and giving thanks unto J ehovah, saying, 
For he is good, for his lovingkindness endureth for ever toward Israel. And 
all the people shouted with a great shout, when they praised Jehovah, because 
the foundation of the house of Jehovah was laid. 12 But many of the priests 
and Levites and heads of fathers’ houses, the old men that had seen the 
first house, when the foundation of this house was laid before their eyes, 
wept with a loud voice; and many shouted aloud for joy: 13 so that the 
people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the 
weeping of the people; for the people shouted with a loud shout, and the 
noise was heard afar off. 

6.14 And the elders of the Jews builded and prospered, through the 
prophesying of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo. And 
they builded and finished it, according to the commandment of the God of 
Israel, and according to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artaxerxes 
king of Persia. 15 And this house was finished on the third day of the 
month Adar, which was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the king. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. PREPARATIONS FOR REBUILDING THE TEMPLE, 38,9. “The 
Temple was to the Jews what the Pyramids were to the Egyptians, the Parthenon 
to the Greeks, the Colosseum to the Romans, St. Peter’s to the Latins—but it 
was more. It meant to the Jews what the flag means to you, what the cross 
means to the Christian’ (William S. Mitchell). In the spring following their 
return to Jerusalem (see The Historical Background), Zerubbabel the governor, 
Jeshua the high priest, priests, Levites and people, began preparations for rebuilding 
the temple by appointing the Levites over twenty years of age as overseers of the 
work. Then Jeshua, Kadmiel, the sons of Judah, and the sons of Henadad, all 
with their sons and their brethren took charge of the workmen. 

The first temple was the work of King Solomon. The people were obliged 
to supply him with necessary money and labor. This second temple was the work 
of the people themselves. ‘‘The leaders are obscured by the presence in force 
of the unnamed, unnumbered people. The more democratic character of this 
second movement was for the health of Israel. Men receive more help of 
a permanent sort from that which they do for themselves than from the most 
elaborate results achieved for them by the generosity of others. The pauper- 
ization of spirit which results in any church where some generous millionaire 
stands ready to relieve the congregation from the necessity of bearing its own 
financial burdens is pathetic. The commitment of a great interest to the 
rank and file may occasion a measure of delay; the earlier stages of the 
undertaking may sometimes be marred by the blunders of the unskilled; but 
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all this is the price which we gladly pay for the culture of the many in the 
higher service of life” (Charles). 

II. THE FOUNDATION LAYING, 3.10,11. When the workmen laid the 
foundations the priests in their official robes blew the trumpets, and the Levites 
sounded the cymbals in praise of the Lord as had been done in the time of David, 
saying, “For he is good, for his lovingkindness endureth for ever toward Israel.” 
This realization of the goodness and mercy of God runs 
through Psalms 106, 107, 118 and 136. There were 
probably two choirs singing alternately. “If the 118th 
Psalm was originally appropriated to this occasion, it 
is easy to see with what force the two choral companies 
must have replied, in strophe and antistrophe: ‘Open /& 
to me the gates of righteousness’; ‘This is the gate 
through which the righteous shall enter’; or must have 
welcomed the foundation stone which, after all difficulty 
and opposition, had at last been raised on the angle of 
the rocky platform; or have uttered the formula which 
afterwards (Mt. 21.9) became proverbial for all such 
popular celebrations—‘Hosanna! Save us.’ ‘Blessed be 
whosoever cometh in the name of the Eternal.’” 
(Stanley). 

II. JOY AND MOURNING, 3.12,13. While 
_ shouts of joy came from the young people whose hearts 

were filled with hope now that the new temple was ] 
begun, many of the priests and Levites and others, the /} 
old men who had seen Solomon’s temple, were over-// 
come and wept loudly, and one could not distinguish{/ 
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As Tennyson’s words proclaim, “A sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows is remembering happier things.” The old men 
could not refraim from weeping when they recalled the A Priest with Trumpet 
magnificent temple which had stood there “in the good 

old days”; and dwelling upon the hardships and poverty of the present, they could 
not believe it possible for another temple to be at all like the first. 

“Tt is still true that the same situation inspires some men to shout and 
others to weep. And on the whole the men who shout have the future 
on their side. To appreciate the good in the present has more promise 
than merely to bewail the good which is lost. And after all a man may 
appreciate the past even while he makes the best of the present. The new 
temple may not be so glorious as the old, but the worship may be just as 
deep and just as sincere’ (Hough). “Let the optimism of our anticipation 
drown the pessimism of retrospection” (Meyer). 

WZ OPPOSITION ,TOSDAE BULEDING OF THE, TAMPLE VA rton0.13; 
The Israelites of Samaria who had not been deported when the Northern Kingdom 
was conquered by the Assyrians, intermarried with colonists brought there by 
the eastern conquerors, and adopted much of the heathen beliefs of these colonists. 
Now these people of low religious standards came and made _an unwelcome offer 
at Jerusalem: “Let us build with you, for we seek your God as ye do,” they 
said. But Zerubbabel and the rest refused. “Ye have nothing to do with us,” 
they said, “to build an house unto our God.” Were they justified in their hostile 
answer and exclusive attitude? Dr. Charles R. Brown answers, Yes. “Every 
action must be justified by its setting,” he reminds us. “The spirit of exclusiveness 
may be hateful, or it may be the one possible method of preserving a true faith 
and a worthy mode of life. The course of the British in refusing to intermarry 
with people of lower standards in the countries they have colonized has proved 
itself more beneficial to all concerned than has the easier habit of the Spaniards, 
who have mingled their blood with that of races cherishing lower ideals and looser 
social customs. The religion of the Jews was not as yet sufficiently clear-cut in 
its own development to become as broadly missionary or as hospitably inclusive 
as would be natural and wholesome at some later stage of its growth. These 
early devotees were right in guarding against the lowering of standards until 
the principles for which they stood had become more firmly established. 

Then the people of the land put obstacles in the way of the building of the 
temple, and through hired counsellors, who must have misrepresented matters at 
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the Persian Court, they succeeded in preventing the people of J udah from building 
during the remainder of the reign of Cyrus. s 

V. THE TEMPLE COMPLETED, 6.1415. At length the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah aroused the people to the possibility of completing the building, 
and encouraged them in the work by their inspiriting words. “Many things lie 
deep in the hearts of men, ready to come forth when once they are given 
a voice. The man who feels a great work ought to be done has many invisible 
allies. When once he speaks out he will find that already something in men’s 
hearts has been calling for the very words which he utters. The prophet 
is all the while speaking to men who are secretly longing for the message he 
has to give” (Hough). 

At last in the sixth year of the reign of Darius according to the decree of 
Cyrus (539-529 B.c.) and Darius (521-485 B. c.) and Artaxerxes King of Persia 
(464-424 B.c.) the temple was finished. Artaxerxes could not have aided in the 
rebuilding of the temple which was finished in March 516 B.c., but according to 
Ezra 7.19 he gave vessels for the temple. And they kept the dedication of this 
house of God with joy. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The foundation of the temple, verse 10. The Jewish Wailing Place is a 
rectangular space before the huge stones of the ancient foundation wall of the 
temple. The upper tiers of stone are of later origin, but the lower tiers date 

xsi Sk ee | A SS back to Solomon’s temple. The wall 
looms some sixty feet above the heads 
of the Jews who every Friday toward 
evening line up before it to repeat 
their prayers and wail aloud. “For the 
majesty that is departed,” cries one: 
“We sit in solitude and mourn,” re- 
sponds another. 

When Baron Rothschild visited 
Jerusalem he broke into tears as he 
stood there and thought of the thou- 
(| sands upon thousands of his ances- 

i tors who had there bewailed the 
greatness that was once theirs. He 
decided to purchase the whole 
temple area and build thereon a 
structure that should outrival in 
| splendor even that of Solomon, but 
no amount of money could purchase 
the site from the Mohammedans. 


THE HISTORICAL BACK- 


: a) GROUND 
Z Review Questions Bearing upon 
The Jew’s Wailing Place, Jerusalem the Lesson. Who built ae ee 


; temple? Who had desired i 
it, and why was he prevented? When and by whom was it imei 


The Hope of a Return from Exile. When Isaiah prophesi 
Jerusalem he always added that “a remnant” would st es Se ener ie 
of #, Exile the prophet Ezekiel and during the last half the prophet whose 
shea ASE recorded in Isaiah 30 to 35 kept the hope of return constantly before 

Cyrus Permits the Jews to Return. The Chaldean Dynasty in Babylon was 
short-lived, lasting only eighty-eight years. Cyrus of Elam, a little state northeast 
of Babylon, conquered Media and by 546 B.c. acquired the title of King of Persia 
Next he extended his empire westward to the A©gean Sea. In 538 B. c. he captured 
Babylon and adopted the title of “King of Babylon and King of Countries.” 

His predecessors on the throne of Babylon had deemed it wise to deport con- 
quered peoples to Babylon and fill their places with colonists: Cyrus deemed the 
opposite a wise procedure, and he gained the good will of his subjects by his 
generous dealings with them. Not only did he issue a proclamation permitting 
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those Jews who wished to return to Jerusalem and rebuild the temple, but those 
who chose to remain he bade help the work with free-will offerings for the house 
of God and other gifts, and he himself restored the vessels of Solomon’s temple 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought to Babylon. 

The return to Jerusalem meant leaving comfortable homes, and rich, well-watered 
gardens for uncultivated hills and an uncertain existence in Jerusalem, and it also 
meant a long, hard journey thither. The greater part of the Jews chose to 
remain. Under Zerubbabel the governor, Jeshua the high priest, and other leaders, 
about fifty thousand people returned (Ezra 3.54,65). Their first act was to erect 
an _altar_and offer burnt-offerings. Then began the rebuilding of the temple. 

The Effect of Exile upon the Religion of the People. When the people 
went into exile the religion of the great majority could scarcely be distinguished 
from that of their heathen neighbors. During the Exile they were sifted, and 
those who returned were passionately loyal to Jehovah. “Colors burned in on 
china are permanent, and the furnace of bondage had, at least, effected this, that 
it fixed monotheism for ever in the inmost substance of the Jewish people.” 

The Exile effected more than this. The people who returned were under the 
guidance of priests, and they went back for the express purpose of rebuilding 
the temple and restoring worship there in accordance with their ritual. They 
acknowledged that the sins of their nation had merited the punishment of exile, 
and they eagerly desired reconciliation with Jehovah. 

Moreover, their conception of Jehovah was different on their return. Where 
formerly they had thought of him as the God of Israel alone, they now knew 
him as the God of the universe. 

The Situation in Judah during the Exile. The Samaritans pushed southward. 
The Edomites moved in upon the Negeb. Ammonites and Moabites doubtless took 
their shares; and the desert nomads, always hovering upon the borders of cultiva- 
tion and even in times of peace encamped across its pastures, would take advantage 
of the exile as they have done of every similar one to settle down in deserted 
fields and buildings. Yet the fact persists, that upon a much diminished territory 
some scores of thousands of Jews remained in Judah through all the period of the 
Exile. They were “the poorest of the land,” from whom every man of substance 
and of energy had been sifted; mere groups of peasants without a leader and 
without a center; disorganized and depressed; bitten by hunger and compassed 
by enemies; uneducated and an easy prey to the heathenism by which they were 
surrounded. We can appreciate the silence which reigns in the Bible regarding 
them, and which has misled us as to their numbers. They were a negligible quantity 
in the religious future of Israel, without initiative or any influence except that 
of a dead weight upon the efforts of the rebuilders of the nation when these at 
last returned from Babylonia—Dr. George Adam Smith, in Jerusalem. 

The Message of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The history of Kings 
and Chronicles practically closes with the capture of - 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the laying waste of the 
city and the destruction of the temple and city walls, and 
the deportation to Babylon of the best of its inhabitants. 
Fifty years pass, and the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
take up the history of the Jews after the first return to 
Jerusalem of exiles from Babylon in the reign of Cyrus, 
536 B.c., and continue it through the first one hundred 
years of Persian domination, down to the second visit 
of Nehemiah to Jerusalem in 432 B.c. 

There is a gap of sixty years between the sixth and 
seventh chapters of Ezra, and another of twelve or thir- 
teen years between Ezra and Nehemiah, and the regular 
sequence of events is not always followed. In part the 
two books cover the same ground, and together they fur- 
nish a record of the refounding of thenation, rebuilding of Pye Persian Province of 
the temple and of the city walls, the reéstablishing of the Judah 
temple worship and the instituting of reforms in Jerusalem. a 

Ezra is, in brief, the Book of the Temple-building, while Nehemiah is the Book 
of the Wall-building and of the Reading of the Law. } ’ 

The leading actors in the history are Ezra and Nehemiah. Ezra is an intensely 
patriotic, deeply religious, but rather formal ecclesiastic. Nehemiah is a resource- 
ful, devout man of prayer and daring man of action. 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESTORATION 


Beginning the Lesson. If Israel had been merely a race like others, it would 
never have survived this fearful catastrophe, and would have disappeared in the 
Babylonian exile. But Israel was the bearer of an idea; this was not to be annihi- 
lated with the state, and its external destiny was not closed with its political life. On 
the contrary, it seems as though only now, when the body was dashed to pieces, was 
the spirit really able to develop unhampered. The death that Judah died was a 
death suffused with dawn. While its sun seemed set in eternal night, already in 
the East a new day was breaking, destined in the fullness of time to illumine 
the whole world with its light. Israel went down to the grave with the hope of 
early resurrection, and this hope was not disappointed. Forty-nine years after 
Nebuzaradan, the Babylonian captain of the guard, set fire to city and temple, a 
burnt offering from those who had returned to their fatherland was again smoking 
to the God of Israel, on the spot where the brazen altar of Solomon had stood. 
The flames that had consumed Jerusalem were for Judah a purifying fire; from 
the seed-field of the Exile, sown in tears, was to spring up a precious and immortal 
harvest.—Professor Cornill, in the Prophets of Israel. 

What the Rebuilding of the Temple Meant. For all Jews the rebuilding 
of the temple meant that at last they had a common rallying-place, and that Jehovah 
was again being worshipped by his own people at his traditional place of abode. 
In a sense it bridged the seventy years that had intervened since the destruction 
of the Hebrew state, and made it possible to revive the ancient religious customs. 
In time it attracted from the land of the dispersion patriotic Jews whose interest 
was fixed upon the ceremonial side of their religious life. It also furnished a 
center about which grew up a hierarchy with an increasingly elaborate ritual, 
and a body of laws which ultimately became the characteristic features of Judaism 
—Professor Charles Foster Kent. 

A Creed. I believe that all whose names are in the book of life, from the 
greatest of them even unto the least of them, should build for God with willing 
mind a school, a temple and a workshop, a roomy house wherein our little ones 
may be found sitting in the midst of the teachers; wherein our young men and 
maidens may before all things learn to seek the Lord their God; wherein those 
of full age as well, searching the Scriptures, may grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord. 

I believe in building not the work of one day or of two, but a sure house both 
for this one day and for a long tomorrow, a blessing left behind us for our 
children when we have gone the way of all the earth, a tabernacle prepared for 
their children’s children in that long time when we shall be no more. 

I believe that today is the time to build, not saying, “Tomorrow I will give,” 
not waiting for that “More convenient season,” the ready refuge of the unready. 
I do not ask to see the tower’s topmost stone, all hewn and polished, before 
we lay the firm foundation—Frederick William Ashley. 

Temples of the Old World. Of all the experiences that came to the boys of 
the American Expeditionary Force in France and England, perhaps none was 
more surprising and stimulating than the sight of the great churches that lift them- 
selves far above the towns and cities in which they were built, and seem like 
silent witnesses to spiritual realities in this common workaday and warring world. 
Huge minsters like Gloucester, Peterborough, York, Notre Dame, Amiens, 
St. Denis, and the martyred church at Rheims left in the minds of sensitive 
American boys a feeling of the mystic reality of religion, the power of the life 
of faith to the men of the far-off age who built these massive sanctuaries. He 
would be lacking in true appreciation of the meaning of a mighty idea who could 
stand with covered head and indifferent spirit in the presence of one of these 
majestic temples. 

There are several factors that enter into the perfecting of the cathedrals 
of Europe as expressions of the artistic embodiment of faith. One of the most 
impressive is the common source of the gifts which made their erection possible. 
Occasionally some king, noble or wealthy landowner gave a sum that laid the 
foundation or added a significant portion of the edifice. But substantially the 
money was provided by the people out of a glad appreciation of what the church 
was to them, and what it would mean to their children. There were few rich 
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patrons of the enterprise, as such things go today. A structure to which all the 
people give in the joy of participation becomes a community benediction. Such 
can never be the case with a structure, however gorgeous, which is the result of 
gifts from a few rich men. 

But most of all, the cathedrals were wrought out by men who were loving and 
devoted craftsmen, and who expressed something of their own sense of truth 
and beauty in the structures they reared and the decorations they devised. Such 
art can hardly be commanded today at any price. The mystic sense of divine 
vocation on the part of mason and sculptor and painter as they wrought out 
their conceptions in the making of the glorious churches of the older world 
seems hardly compatible with the rush and hurry, the struggle for shorter hours 
and higher wages, the cry for rights and the indifference to obligations, which 
disigure so much of modern artisan life. It is not beyond hope that better days 
will come. They must come back if the labor union is to regain the high place 
which it had in former times; a place where its attention shall be given as truly 
to the art of living as to the business of making a living. For there can be no 
true art, no honest labor, where the ideals of the moral life and the aspirations 
of worship have faded from sight. 

We hope to see the days of the great cathedrals return. Their cost would be 
small in comparison with the wastage of denominational rivalry. In every com- 
munity of a hundred thousand people the churches, working together and not for 
denominational ends, could perform all the ministries of evangelism, religious 
education, social service and missionary extension, and save enough every fifty 
years to build out of that economy a cathedral as beautiful and satisfying as those 
at Westminster, Rouen, Milan, Cologne or Chartres. And what city, no matter 
how commercial and industrial, would not rejoice through all its ranks of citizen- 
ship, to see rising above its factories, business structures, schools and churches, 
a lofty and overshadowing temple of worship, the symbol of the city’s loftiest 
aspiration and its faith in God.—Condensed from The Christian Century. 

Repair my House. It is told of St. Francis of Assisi that as he was pouring 
forth his soul in prayer and supplication in a church which was in a sad condition 
of ruin and decay, there spake a voice from the crucifix before which he prayed, 
saying, “Francis, seest thou not that my house is being destroyed? Go, therefore, 
and repair it for me.’ Francis replied very humbly and meekly, “Most gladly, 
O Lord.” Francis naturally thought he was to repair the ruined church building 
in which he prayed, but later he found that what the Lord meant was the 
reformation of the Church in its life and spirit and apprehension of truths. 
Whether he heard the voice or not does not concern us, but the lesson does. 
—The Augsburg Teacher. 

The Best That Has Been Calls to the Best in Us. You will notice that the 
discouragement of the gray-headed group came from the overtowering form of 
a better than their best. The shadow of Solomon’s temple obscured their poor 
endeavors; and for the idealist this experience is very hard to bear. By his 
very nature he must excel. “The best or nothing” is his cry. To be outmatched 
will tempt him to abandon all. And here we need the prophet who tells us that 
the choice was not between Solomon’s temple and theirs, but between theirs and 
none; to tell us that life is not a straight-away competitive race with one winning 
and all the rest behind, but a relay race against time, and for every man his lap. 
Paul finishes his course and Augustine his, Luther and Gordon and Shaftesbury 
theirs, and each of us ours. There is not flat competition; rather the best that 
has been calls to the best in us. 

Here is a young woman who has been mastering the piano. To some native 
ability she had added faithful effort, and she begins to think that she knows 
and commands music. Then some day she attends a concert where a Paderewski 
who is music flings it forth without let or hindrance; brings it crashing from 
rock-bound coasts or sends it floating like mist off into silence sweet; makes 
it mourn or rejoice, fight, conquer, or sleep, And then your amateur, what does 
she do? What is her first reaction? Does not her soul cry out instinctively, 
“T cannot and I will not’? And does she not feel like renouncing forever her 
lame makeshift, her second-rate temple? 

But what of her home and her circle and all the humble hearts whom she can 
serve? What of the twilight hour when souls need solace? What of all those 
folks who could never hear the great artist, perhaps not even if they heard the 
sounds he made? Shall Solomon’s temple ruin her project? Or shall its inlaid 
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gold, limited in time and place to service, be but a challenge to the best she has; 
a band of oneness, the call of the general to the rank and file? j 

A young man takes up debating in his high-school years, delivers a few 
declamations, receives the ever-ready praise of those who always hope great 
things for youth. He dreams of swaying audiences to his will, and, with the 
thought of turning his talent to its highest use, determines to be a herald of the 
gospel of God’s love. Already he sees the throngs being molded to the divine 
will that is vocal in him. And then one day he drops into Trinity Church where 
Phillips Brooks is in the height of his power. Beauty and strength are there, 
kindness and honesty and deep knowledge of the soul. His eloquence comes in 
like a tide. The little boats and the big ships that lay half afloat or careened 
on the muddy flats of a commonplace shore right themselves and move off for new 
and better ventures on God's great deep. 

But what of the lad, what of the preacher that is to be? See, his head has 
gone down and rests almost in shame on a pew in front. Hot tears rush to his 
eyes. Now he knows. His measure is taken. Oh, the test of that moment when 
the flicker on the hearth sees the lighthouse and draws back into the unburned 
coal! Then comes the word of the Lord, saying: “Do I need only the lighthouse 
and not the hearth and the friendly lights of the home? Do I need only the 
lighthouse and not the street lamps for the wayfarer in the dark and dangerous 
city of our modern life?” Then it becomes plain, the oneness of all God’s mes- 
sengers; and the old ideal gathers itself up for the completion of its temple.—Allan 
Hoben, in University of Chicago Sermons. 

The Past and the Present. We are trying now to lay the foundations of a 
new and larger interpretation of the Gospel in its application to the whole life 
of the world. The universe has so enlarged within the last century, and especially 
within twenty years, that the old dwellings of our thought and feeling are not large 
enough. It is a far greater task to build the temple in which the mind of 
a modern man can dwell than it was to set up an altar, lay deep foundations and 
finally build a holy place for Jehovah’s worship in Jerusalem centuries ago. But 
men are laboring faithfully on it and the work is progressing. Meantime, what is 
happening among us? The builders of the new are so happy with their fresh 
discoveries that they are singing with all their might; and the people who recall 
the past, and think that they are set to guard it, are weeping and complaining so 
loudly that we can hardly hear the sound of the shouting, much of which we are 
sure is temporary. 

The liberals are assuring us on very hand that the new foundations are deeper 
and more enduring than anything that ever the past had seen; and the reactionaries 
are telling us that the former days were better than these, and that we have lost 
the truth, which must be recovered by attempting to force the man of modern 
spirit to do his thinking with the apparatus of the Middle Ages. Each is crying 
down the other; and one hardly knows what to think in the midst of the tumult. 
What are we to do? Surely we must learn in these confusing days to think clearly 
and keep our heads. As a matter of fact, neither is wholly right. That we must 
have a new temple for our faith admits of no discussion. That the last word of the 
liberal is final is equally false. The old must not be thrown away; the new must 
not be worshipped. The old must find new forms of expression; the new must 
grow out of the old—Dr. Ozora S. Davis, in The Congregationalist. 

For Discussion. 1. What the Exile accomplished. 


2. Zionists of today. See Chapter XXI of Wise Men from the East and from 
the West, by Abraham Mitria Rihbany. 


3. The significance of the church in the life of a community. “In the pioneer 
days of the West,” said Theodore Roosevelt, “we found it an unfailing rule that 
after a community had existed for a certain length of time either a church was 
built or else the community began to go down hill.” 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What did Nehemiah do for Jerusalem? 2. What two great events does the 
Book of Nehemiah record? 3. What is your estimate of Nehemiah’s character? 
4. Why did the people weep at the reading of the Law? 5. When the book of the 
Law was found in the temple in Josiah’s day, what effect did the reading have 
upon him? 6, Why did the leaders comfort the people? 7. How is it true that 
“the joy of Jehovah is your strength”? 8. How did the people of Bercea examine 
the Word of God? (Acts 17.10-12.) 9. Do you read the Bible as a duty or as 
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a delight? 10. Do you spend as much time in reading the Bible as in reading 
the daily newspaper? 11. Is the Bible among the books you think you have read? 
12, What can our class do toward making ours a nation of Bible readers? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 


Beginning the Lesson. A French writer describes the rebuilding of Chartres 
Cathedral after its destruction by fire. “Whole populations stopped their regular 
work, left their homes to help, the rich bringing money and jewels, and the poor 
putting in their barrows everything that could serve to feed labor and men, or 
help in the work. It was a constant stream of emigration, the spontaneous exodus 
of a people. Every road was crowded with pilgrims, all, men and women alike, 
dragging whole trees, pushing loads of sawn beams. What seems more incredible 
and is nevertheless attested by every chronicle of the time, is that this horde 
of old folks and children, of men and women, was at once amenable to discipline. 
And yet they belonged to every class of society, for there were among them 
knights and ladies of high degree. But divine love was so powerful that it 
annihilated distinctions and abolished castes. The nobles harnessed themselves 
with the laborers to drag the trucks. Patrician dames helped the peasant women 
to stir the mortar and to cook the food. 

A somewhat similar scene must have been enacted at the rebuilding of the 
temple in Jerusalem. What had happened to the temple and city? Where were 
the people taken? How did it come about that Jews were again in the city of 
Jerusalem ? 

For forty-eight years after the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar’s army 
the Jews lived in the land of their conquerors, but they never ceased to bewail their 
native land. In the one hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm the sorrows of the 
exiles in Babylon are thus described :— 


By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea, we wept 

When we remembered Zion. 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her skill, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy. 

At the Dedication of the Temple. Pashim the potter and his friend Sotai 
were taking their evening meal together. Pashim and Sotai were both men of 
a captivity who had returned to Jerusalem at the first proclamation of King 

yrus. 

The oil lamp burned brightly, shedding a soft light upon the table, where 
Pashim’s daughter, Susanna, waited upon her father and his guest. The morrow 
was to be a great day in Jerusalem. The long delays, the difficulties, the secret 
plots against the building of the temple were over, and all that was wanting 
now was the ceremony of dedication. The Passover week had been chosen for 
the festival, so that men from outlying districts might be present without the 
expense or difficulty of an extra journey to the capital. 

The talk of the two men at supper was all of the morrow’s ceremony, and 
Susanna listened eagerly. “’Tis true what the young prophet of the Lord spake 
unto us,” said Sotai. “Aye,” answered Pashim, “the promises of the Lord have 
been fulfilled in many ways, but which of his words meanest thou?” 

“Did not Zechariah say, ‘The hands of Zerubbabel laid the foundation of this 
house, and his hands shall finish it’? And is not the Prince to dedicate it on 
the morrow?” 

“Tf it had not been for the brave and stirring words of the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah, I verily believe the House would not have been brought to com- 
pletion,” said his friend. “‘Be strong, be strong, and work: fear ye not!’ That 
has been the message of Haggai, and the visions of Zechariah have comforted 
many.” 

“Tis a fair House, and strongly built,’ said Sotai; “and they tell me ’tis even 
larger than that of King Solomon.” 

“Ah! my sons,” quavered the voice of an old man who had come silently up 
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the path, and now stood in the doorway leaning upon a stick, “larger this House 
may be, but the glory of it cannot be compared to that of the former House. 

“Come in, grandfather,” cried Susanna, and she drew the old man to a seat, 
while Pashim and Sotai rose to show their respect. “Tell us of the ancient 
temple,” pleaded Susanna softly. Ms 

“Where is the beautiful carving of lily work?” asked the old man, and the 
Ark of God, with the golden cherubim? The Holy of Holies is empty—for our 
sins. The tables of stone, the pot of manna, Aaron’s rod—all gone!” and he 
shook his head sadly. “I could well weep at the contrast, as many of us wept 
when the foundation-stone was laid. Perhaps thou didst think that strange, my 
girl!” He laid his hand upon Susanna’s head, and she smiled up at_him. 

“Indeed, grandfather, I did think it strange,” she answered. “’Twas to be 
such a day of rejoicing, and yet one could scarcely hear the beautiful music and 
singing for the weeping and wailing.” , ‘ 

The old man smiled. “When thou art an old woman, my child, thou wilt know 
that it is oft upon joyful occasions that one weeps!”—Grace Winter. 

The Splendor of Solomon’s Temple. 


It is not timber, lead and stone 
An architect requires alone 
To finish a great building; 
The palace were but half complete, 
Could he by any chance forget 
The carving and the gilding. 


Thus William Cowper sings, and it were well to keep his words in mind when 
thinking of the glories of Solomon's temple. Compared with the religious build- 
ings of Assyria, Babylon, or Egypt, the temple apart from its vast substructures, 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie tells us, was hardly worthy of notice, either for its size 
or splendor. “But the lavish employment of gold for the decorations of the 
interior of Solomon’s building exceeded anything told us of other ancient temples. 
The cherubim were of olive-wood plated with the finest gold. The door into 
the Holy of Holies was secured by golden chains passing across and fastened 
to the walls. The inner walls of the whole building were adorned throughout 
with cherubim, palms, and carved work of lilies in stalk and leaf and flower. 
The walls were also enriched with precious stones.” ' 

The Second, or Zerubbabel’s, Temple. The information obtainable con- 
cerning this temple, built after the return from the captivity, is vague. Haggai’s 
observation (2.3)—‘“Who is left among you that saw this house in its former 
glory? And how do you see it now? Is it not in your eyes as nothing ?”’—tells 
us that it could not bear comparison with Solomon’s temple. Because of the 
poverty of the people, the building must necessarily have lacked the rich interior 
decorations which made Solomon’s temple so glorious. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. If anyone would tell you the surest way 
to happiness he must tell you to make it a rule to thank and praise God for 
everything that happens to you——William Law. 


. 
‘ 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my Soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!—Holmes. 


We require from buildings, as from men, two kinds of goodness: first the 
doing of their practical duty well: then that they be graceful and pleasing in 
doing it: which last is itself another form of duty—Ruskin. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How long did the people listen to the reading of the Law? 2. What words tell 
us that children were among the listeners? 3. Why was the day “holy unto 
Jehovah”? 4. Why did the people weep? 5. How did the leaders comfort them? 
6. Why should religion make one joyous? 7. Do you read your Bible? 8. What 
do you gain from reading the Bible? 9. How much time do you spend each day 
in reading it? 10. Why should a Christian read the Bible? 1. Why should a 
Christian commit Bible verses and chapters to memory? 
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Lesson XII—June 22 
REFORMS UNDER EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 


GOLDEN TEXT: Return unto me, and I will 
return unto you, saith Jehovah of hosts. Malachi 3.7 


LESSON Ezra, Chapters 7 to 10; Nehemiah, Chapters 5, 8 and 13 
DEVOTIONAL READING Hosea 14.1-8 


NEHEMIAH 8.1 And all the people gathered themselves together as one 
man into the broad place that was before the water gate; and they spake unto 
Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses, which Jehovah had 
commanded to Israel. 2 And Ezra the priest brought the law before the 
assembly, both men and women, and all that could hear with understanding, 
upon the first day of the seventh month. 3 And he read therein before the 
broad place that was before the water gate from early morning until midday, 
in the presence of the men and the women, and of those that could under- 
stand; and the ears of all the people were attentive unto the book of the law. 

8 And they read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly; and they gave 
the sense, so that they understood the reading. 

9g And Nehemiah, who was the governor, and Ezra the priest the scribe, 
and the Levites that taught the people, said unto all the people, This day 
is holy unto Jehovah your God; mourn not, nor weep. For all the people 
wept, when they heard the words of the law. 10 Then he said unto them, 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions unto him 
for whom nothing is prepared; for this day is holy unto our Lord: neither 
be ye grieved; for the joy of Jehovah is your strength. 11 So the Levites 
stilled all the people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is holy; neither 
be ye grieved. 12 And all the people went their way to eat, and to drink, 
and to send portions and to make great mirth, because they had understood 
the words that were declared unto them. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE READING OF THE LAW BY EZRA, verses 1-8. The first day 
of the seventh month is the day which from the time of Alexander the Great 
onward has been celebrated by the Jews as their New Year’s Day. On this day 
occurred the festival known as the Feast of Trumpets, which was observed with 
special rites: see Lev. 23.24,25; Num. 29.1-6. In the year 445 B. c, on this day, 
the people of Jerusalem assembled in the broad place before the water gate and 
Ezra the priest and scribe read to them the Book of the Law of Moses. “In 
Ezra the title of ‘scribe’ came to mean ‘the man of the book.’ It is evident that 
the scribes were the nearest originals of the clergy of later times” (Dean Stanley). 
Exactly to what the phrase, the Book of the Law of Moses, refers is a disputed 
question among scholars. The entire Pentateuch, some believe; the legislative por- 
tions only of the Pentateuch, others maintain. 

Ezra stood upon a wooden platform above the people, and was aided by thirteen 
Levites, who gave the sense, so that the people understood the reading. Evidently 
Ezra read the Law sentence by sentence, and briefly expounded it, and then the 
Levites made his explanation clear to the people. Men, women, and children 
old enough to understand listened attentively to the reading from early morning 
until midday. On account of the heat they had their customary rest during the 
noon hour. To the reading the people responded with Amen, Amen, (So be it), 
with a lifting up of the hands, evidently with the palms upward in supplication 
for the divine blessing, and worshipped Jehovah with their faces to the ground. 
“We should learn the lesson taught by the waiting crowd, prone on their 
faces and blessing God for his Word. Such reverential attitude must ever 
precede reading it, if we are to read aright” (Maclaren). 

il. THE EFFECT OF THE READING OF THE LAW, verse, 9. “By 
Ezra’s inspiration and under his guidance the Law was now for the first time 
put before the Jews in such a way as to convince them that it was the most 
important thing in the world that their lives should be conducted wholly in 
accordance with its precepts” (Peake). The people evidently had not known the 
requirements of the Law, and they wept when they realized how they had trans- 
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gressed it. Recall King Josiah’s contrition on hearing the Book of the Law 
read for the first time, 2 K. 22.11. “The priestly circles would be in possession 
of traditions, usages, and even written documents, but such knowledge was 
clearly not the property of the people’ (McFadyen). Nehemiah the governor, 
Ezra the priest, and the Levites comforted the people, saying, “This day is holy 
unto Jehovah your God; mourn not, nor weep.” The day was holy because it 
was the day of the new moon and of the 
blowing of trumpets, and also because of 
the reading of the Law. 

III. THE PEOPLE COMFORTED, 
verses 10-12. “Go your way, eat the fat 
and drink the sweet,” counselled Nehemiah 
(or Ezra), using a proverbial expression 
meaning, Do not fast nor mourn, “and 
send portions unto him for whom nothing 
is prepared.” “The best way to create 
joy in our own hearts is to set our- 
selves to create it in others. It is not 
enough to eat the fat and drink the 
sweet in our own selfish little corner; 
we must send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared. In every 
circle there are many who look across 
a desolate world, which 
has no reassuring smile, 
no greeting voice, no 
loving or loyal heart. 
Look out for these. They 
hide for the most part 
like wounded game in 
the thicket. Go forth to 
be a joy-bringer to such 
as sit in darkness and 
te area te death” 

. b., Meyer). A Rabbi Readi 

“Neither be ye grieved,” serra oN 
the speaker concluded, “for the joy of Jehovah is your strength.” The preposition 
of here signifies a causative force. Dr. Jowett speaks of “the water of the Welsh 
hills”; that is to say, “the water whose springs and gathering ground are found in 
Wales,” and then similarly of “the joy of Jehovah” as meaning “the joy that flows 
out of the Godhead like a river, a joy that has its springs nowhere else.” It is 
a joy that is found in God; in God we have to seek it. And what is the ministry of 
this joy? The joy of Jehovah is your strength. “And does not joy make us 
strong? What nimbleness joy gives to the feet! The sad heart wearies in a 
mile, the joyful heart is fresh and exuberant at the end of the tenth mile. ‘He 
maketh my feet like hinds’ feet.’ How exultant and joyful must the psalmist’s 
heart have been! He felt ready for anything. Just as we sometimes say 
ayes Se hears is gad and meee that we feel we could jump over the moon. 

es, joy makes us strong” (Jowett). “Holy joy is like oi : ; 
Peer aL Motuen ey ) y joy is like oil to the wheels of your 

And the Levites stilled the people, saying, Hold your peace, for the day is hol 
It was an ill-omen to use words or signs of lamentation on a feast day, Hab on 
And all the people obeyed. They kept the festival with mirth rejoicing especially 
Tee they bed as = understood the words of the Law. 

“Sorrow would weaken their hands in the great work which sti i 
to be done. Joy was what God had Southsea to them, and sy iberpelnares | 
for their work. They needed strength; and the joy of the Lord, not weepin 
was the well from which it must spring . If, then, the joy of the Lord is 
man’s strength, it must be his bounden duty to cultivate it, and, wih God’s 
Le enlares Fe The man < pner 4 well as unwise who holds stubbornly 

sorrow and depression. et faith i ith j 
out of the wells of salvation.” n God lead us with joy to draw water 
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And they gave the sense, so that they understood the reading, verse 8. For a 
century and a half the national life of Judah had been suppressed. For nearly 
five generations those who had remained in Judah had been mingling with the 
heathen and had learned their language. Hebrew had become to them by this time 
almost a strange tongue. We know how the Alexandrian Jews united to supply 
the Greek version of the Scriptures, the Septuagint, for their countrymen, to whom 
Greek had become their mother-tongue. In the East, by the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, the change was even more rapid, and the cognate dialect of Chaldee (in 
which language parts of Ezra, Daniel, and other post-exilic inspired books are 
written) became within two generations the colloquial medium of the exiles. An- 
other cognate tongue, the Syrian, or Aramaic, had supplemented Hebrew in the 
Holy Land itself ; and the language of Moses was little less strange to the Chaldee- 
speaking exile of the return, or to the peasant of Judea, than Latin was to the 
Italian five hundred years ago—not utterly unintelligible, but rendering needful to 
give the sense—H. B. Tristam, in Bible Manners and Customs. 

Send portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared, verse 10. This has 
generally been interpreted to mean that the wants of the poor were to be supplied; 
but Harmer prefers to refer it to the custom of sending a portion of a feast to 
those who cannot well come to it, especially to the relatives of those who give the 
feast, and to those in a state of mourning, who in their grief would make no 
preparation. In Nehemiah it may mean a mutual exchange of the good things 
provided for the feast—James M. Freeman, in Bible Manners. 

Charity is obligatory by the law of Mohammed. The Koran bids a tenth to be 
given to the poor, but this may be considered as unknown. At assemblies, feasts, 
and marriages, the poor, or rather the mendicants, receive either food or coppers, 
and they seem to be proud of the role they have to take in order to allow others to 
fulfill the law. The beggars generally lean on a long stick—for they must feign 
some infirmity—and carry a tin or wooden bowl dangling on their arm—their trade- 
mark as it were—and they assemble at the doors of mosques, or churches, where 
they receive a few coppers. The Jerusalem corporation of mendicants is certainly 
well supplied with cripples, blind, and feigning beggars, for they have here every 
opportunity for asking alms of the pilgrims of all nations who meet here, and 
liberally give to the miserable-looking people. Phillip Baldensperger, in Palestine 
Exploration Fund Statement. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. How long did the Kingdom of 
Israel last? How many years between the fall of Samaria and the fall of Jeru- 
salem? How long was the Exile? Who were the leaders after the return from 
exile? 

Between the Dedication of the Temple and the Coming of Ezra from Baby- 
lon. The first company of Jews under Zerubbabel went from the Land of Exile 
to Jerusalem in the first year of the reign of Cyrus, 538 B. c. The curtain of 
history falls in Judea after the second temple was dedicated in 516 8B. c., in the 
sixth year of Darius, king of Persia. It does not rise again until the arrival of 
Ezra in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, in 458 8. c. The fifty-eight 
years or more which are passed over in silence were years of struggle and dis- 
appointment for the colony. The burst_of enthusiasm for the temple and its 
worship, which the prophets Haggai and Zechariah inspired, died away, the temple 
was poorly furnished and its services poorly kept up, the walls of Jerusalem were 
still unfinished, and the people were disillusioned and_ demoralized and had even 
intermarried with the heathen nations around them. Zerubbabel, if Jewish tradi- 
tion is correct, returned to Babylon to die, and no leader arose to take his place. 

Meanwhile the Persians had invaded Greece and the famous battles of Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Salamis, and Platea had decided their fate in Europe. The revolt 
of Egypt in the reign of Darius (487 B. c.) and again in that of Artaxerxes (462- 
456 B. c.) brought the Persian army through Syria, and it is probable that the 
people of Judea were called upon for supplies and even for service. _ 

Ezra the Scribe. Ezra was a priest and a scribe, “the most conspicuous of that 
order of men which now first came into prominence and was destined afterwards to 
play so fatal a part in the religious history of Judaism. The scribes, or sopherim, 
had in some form long existed, They had originally been the registrars, or clerks, 
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by whom the people or the army were numbered. They then rose into higher 
importance as royal secretaries. Then, as the Prophetic Writings took a more lit- 
erary form, and the calamities of the falling Monarchy and the subsequent exile 
stimulated the nation to collect and register the fragments of the past, they took.a 
conspicuous place by the side of the prophets. Such a one in the earlier generation 
had been Baruch, the friend of Jeremiah. Such a one now was Ezra in the Jewish 
schools of Chaldean learning.” 

Fzra’s desire to see the law more strictly observed by his countrymen who had 
returned to Jerusalem was his primary motive in undertaking his mission there. 
Secondary motives were the beautifying of the temple and the establishment of civil 
order. His first reform measure was in regard to the Jews’ intermarriage with 
the heathen people around them. The men who had married heathen wives were 
compelled to part with them and even with their children. 

Tidings of Deplorable Conditions in J erusalem Reach Nehemiah. Thirteen 
years intervene between Ezra’s reform and the beginning of Nehemiah’s memoirs 
in the Book of Nehemiah. Grave disasters meanwhile had befallen the Jews at 
Jerusalem. The natural inference, which would account for the sad plight of the 
city as reported to Nehemiah by his brother Hanani, is that Ezra’s reforms aroused 
the hatred of the nations whose daughters had been treated with scorn, and they 
had made breaches in the city’s walls. 

Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls of Jerusalem. Nehemiah was cupbearer to 
Artaxerxes, the Persian king, and from that king he obtained permission to go to 
‘Jerusalem and rebuild its walls. Nehemiah began his mission in Jerusalem with 
great caution. First he summoned the leaders of the Jews and aroused their zeal 
for the work, and then he skillfully directed and encouraged the workmen. Despite 
great opposition from enemies and fears and weakness of the workers, the wall 
was an ea in fifty-two days. With great rejoicing a solemn dedication service 
was held. 

Apparently, Nehemiah returned to Susa, Persia, and then, twelve years after his 
first coming, he came back as governor with the royal authority of the king of 
Persia behind him. It was during his governorship that the solemn reading of the 
Law took place. 

Between the Times of Nehemiah and Christ. With the history of the Book 
of Nehemiah the Old Testament history ends. Between that history and_the 
beginning of the New Testament four hundred years intervene of which the Bible 
gives no record. They were dark years in which men fought against tyranny and 
dreamed dreams of a coming kingdom and told their dreams in the “Tracts for 
bad times,” as the Apocalypses are called. 

For a century after the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, Judah remained a de- 
pendency of the Perisian Empire, most of the time under the direct authority of 
the satrap of Syria. Then the Greeks under Alexander the Great pushed eastward 
and conquered all the countries through which they passed, crossing the Euphrates 
in 331 B. c. and capturing the Persian Empire the year following. After Alex- 
ander’s death Palestine fell to the lot of the Ptolemies (of Egypt). In 220 Anti- 
ochus the Great gained Palestine for Syria, but the next year it reverted to Egypt 
again. In 199 B. c. he wrested it once more from Egypt and permanently attached it 
to Syria. During this period the head of the Jewish community was the high 
priest, assisted by a council known as the Sanhedrin, 

When in 168 B. c. Antiochus. IV attempted to force upon the Jews both Greek 
culture and religion, commanding that altars to Zeus be erected throughout the 
land and in the temple at Jerusalem, the Macabzean Revolt ensued. After many 
years of warfare Jewish independence was recognized in 135 B. c. “Never since 
Uzziah had paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser III in 737 B. c., unless it was for a few 
years in the reign of Josiah, had the Jews been politically free. It seemed like a 
new birth to the nation, and it stimulated the natural genius and devotion in all 
directions.” The Hasmonzean dynasty lasted from 135 to 63, when Pompey (of 
Rome) captured Jerusalem and the Jews lost their independence for ever 

From that time on Palestine was under Roman rule. Herod the Great was king 
of the Jews from 37 to 4 B. Cc. Upon his death his dominions were divided among 
his sons, Archelaus receiving Judea and Samaria; Herod Antipas, Galilee and 
Perea; and Philip, Iturea and Trachonitis east of the Jordan. 

Archelaus was removed from office in 6 a. p. and Judea was under the rule of 
procurators as a part of the Province of Syria. The fifth of these procurators 
was Pontius Pilate, under whom Christ was crucified. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The streets of Jerusalem today are very narrow, just as they always have been, 
most of them resembling alleys rather than streets. The only place where a large 
company can assemble is at “a broad place,” or open square, or beyond the city 
walls. The water gate was on the east facing the Kedron Valley, so-called because 
through it the water-carriers entered the city from Gihon, or the Virgin’s Spring 
as it is now called. It was at the broad place before this gate that all the people 
gathered themselves together as one man to hear the reading of the Law. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The number of Bibles sold every year would lead one to suppose that our people 
are great students of the scriptures. Yet the almost universal ignorance of the 
Bible proves that it is one thing to own a Bible, and quite another thing to read it. 
We may buy the Bible because other people own Bibles, because we believe in its 
principles, and because it seems altogether desirable to have the Bible among our 
collection of books. But the extent to which we read the Bible depends on our 
interest in it and the truths with which it deals. 

Let each teacher of religion therefore ask himself: “To what extent am I 
grounding in my pupils a permanent and continuing interest in the Bible and in the 
Christian religion? Growing out of lessons I teach them, are they coming to like 
the Bible? Will they want to know more about it? Will they turn to it naturally 
as a matter of course because they have found it interesting and helpful? Will 
they care enough for it through the years to search for its deeper meanings and 
for its hidden beauties? And because of this will they build the strength and 
inspiration of the Bible increasingly into their lives?—Professor George Herbert 
Betts, in How to Teach Religion. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE BIBLE IN THE LIFE OF A NATION 


Beginning the Lesson. Begin with the Historical Background and the Text 
Explained. 

The Importance for a Growing Christian Life of the Regular Use of the 
Bible. We are to remember that decision for the Christian life means the opening 
of the life to God, and that its continuance, consequently, depends on keeping the 
life so open to this new, greatest transforming, personal relation. And keeping the 
life so open depends, in its turn, above all, on regular Bible study. He who keeps 
such study steadily going is practically certain to maintain his Christian life and 
to grow intelligently in it. He who does not is pretty certain finally to fail. — 

The reasons for this central importance of the Scripture can be seen from differ- 
ent points of view. For if one starts from the idea of environment, we must 
remember that the part of our environment makes us to which we attend. And 
probably the greatest way in which we can be sure to put ourselves within reach 
of a strong spiritual environment is through regular Bible study. Moreover, the 
mind readily recurs to its habitual objects of thought. And it is these habitual 
objects of thought which are certain to dominate the life. If we are habitually 
turning, thus, to the great moral and spiritual resources of the Scripture, we have 
the right to count on a deepening spiritual life. a: 

Or, if we look at the matter from the point of view of personal association, the 
universal law to be recognized is that we become like those with whom we constantly 
are, to whom we voluntarily surrender ourselves, and who give themselves un- 
reservedly to us. Now, the Scripture offers us, in preéminent degree, just such 
association. It allows us to come into close, personal contact with God-touched 
men,—those to whom and through whom God has most effectively spoken. We 
have here the opportunity of sharing their visions, and so of being introduced, 
through these greatest seers, into some of the depths of the spiritual world. Here, 
too, in the Scripture is the record of the preéminent meetings of God with men, 
into which it is possible for us to enter. ; Om. \ 

And the Scripture gives us, as does nothing else, the possibility of laying the 
foundation of a true, personal relation with God. For it is a record of his deal- 
ings with men, and such a revelation of him as makes possible our answering trust. 
It calls out again and again our self-surrender in particulars. And it brings us into 
some community interest with God in Christ. As we thus give time to our Bible 
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study, we are entering into the transforming association with God, which must be 
the main factor in deepening our acquaintance with him; and to come really to 
know God is life eternal—Dr. Henry Churchill King, in Letters to Teachers. 

By its Fruits ye Shall Know it. The more any country has been guided by 
the principles of the Bible, the more has that country prospered, in every sense of 
the word. One has only to look at the difference between the Bible-reading 
countries and those where it is a closed and unknown Book, to see what it has 
done. One evening in New York, Thomas Paine was holding forth on the great 
mischief that had been done to mankind by the introduction of the Bible and 
Christianity. One of his hearers entered the lists against him, and took the case 
of Scotland as a Bible-reading country, and in various particulars contrasted its 
material and moral condition with that of some countries where the Bible was a 
practically unknown Book. Paine could not deny the facts that were brought 
forward. He had nothing to say, and had to quit the field—J. B. Young. 

Our Nation’s Debt to the Word of God. “England became the people of a 
book, and that book was the Bible.” So the historian Green describes the situa- 
tion about the opening of the seventeenth century. The preparation and publica- 
tion of the King James Version strengthened the tendency. It was the England of 
that period, and the class in England which especially prized and followed the 
Bible, which furnished the settlers who laid the foundations of a great nation in 
the New World. They made themselves exiles from the mother country in order 
that they might be free to practice what they had learned from the Scriptures. 

Like motives had force in bringing to the shores of America settlers from other 
countries as well as from England, such as the French Huguenots, the Dutch, the 
Germans, the Scotch-Irish. Traits later developed under the influence of material 
prosperity and business competition have sometimes led to forgetfulness of the 
purpose that swayed the pioneers representing some of these elements, but its 
strength at the start gave character to the new settlements from the outset. 

The laws framed for the new colonies were largely based directly on the Mosaic 
code. It was expressly provided in the fundamental rules for the governing of 
Connecticut that magistrates should administer justice according to the laws then 
framed and “for want thereof according to the rule of the word of God.” In the 
oath taken by the governor and the magistrates they promised to execute justice 
according to the righteous rule of God’s Word. Early laws of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts mentioned contempt of God’s Word as a fruitful cause of disaster to 
civil states. 

The public-school system of the United States is recognized as a source of the 
nation’s strength and of especial importance for the unity of a country whose popu- 
lation is made of so many diverse elements. The hornbook from which children 
learned their letters contained The Lord’s Prayer. The Bible was one of the chief 
textbooks for older scholars; and the New England Primer, whose circulation is 
estimated to have reached three million, and the catechism were means of instilling 
further Bible truths. There was no hesitation about the use of the Bible in public 
schools in those days. 

Higher education also gave large place to the Scriptures. The early colleges 
were founded mainly with a view to training ministers. There was no elective 
system then, and any young men who took a college course without entering the 
ministry received a good drill in the truest wisdom. 

_Such training produced results. De Tocqueville declared that in no other country 
did the Christian religion retain a greater influence over the souls of men than in 
America, and that the longer he stayed, the more he saw of the great political 
consequences. Men who had made the Bible their study until they were saturated 
with its teachings, who held to its divine authority, naturally applied it to the great 
political issues which they were facing and about which they were reasoning ~ 
intensely—The Christian Endeavor World. 

How to Take Hold of the Sword of the Spirit. If the Bible is the sword of 
the Spirit we should know how to take hold of it: much depends on handling a 
sword aright. If the Bible is food, the more we know about it the better. If it is 
atmosphere, the more pressing the duty of learning to breathe deeply. 

The current investigations of the Scriptures result in giving the Scriptures larger 
utility. The Church has a right to look upon the Bible from the point of view of 
each succeeding day, for the sake of the welfare of the persons of each day. It 
was not a sin to translate the Scriptures into common tongues. It was not a sin to 
allow the printing press to aid in the spread of the Gospel. It is not a sin to take 
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the intellectual instincts of our time and with them to make the Bible count for 
more. Some parts of the Bible are read intelligently today that were hardly read 
at all twenty-five years ago. Nothing will be thrown out of the Scriptures by mod- 
ern study. The emphasis will be changed. If we have in the Bible the best spiritual 
instrument, the obligation is upon us to learn how best to use the instrument. 

This was the plan of Jesus. He dared to set aside some of the teaching of the 
Scriptures because it could not be brought into living contact with the moral 
situation in which he found himself. But he set aside only in that he changed the 
emphasis. He did not cast anything out of the Book. He recognized the moral 
and spiritual purpose in the parts which he placed in a different order of import- 
ance. Just so a physician today might look through the sanitary requirements of 
the Mosaic law and pronounce them insufficient. He might say that our modern 
knowledge of disease has outdated these requirements. But he might rejoice to 
claim the Hebrew leaders as worthy of all imitation in their intention to make it a 
religious duty to care for the welfare of men by the prevention of disease. 

We are entitled to use the Scriptures so as to make them mean the most to us. 
If we distort them they will not in the end mean most to us. If we do not take 
account of the historic truth about them they cannot mean the most to us. If we 
allow ourselves to follow after extreme radical or conservative views which get 
away from actual basis in history they cannot mean the most to us. We are too 
sick to know all we can about them and to apply their revelation in the wisest 
manner. 

Some of the greatest discoveries in the world have come as men have discovered 
that the things around us are intended for use. There was a time when men fancied 
that mighty streams of water were such sacred parts of God’s universe that any 
attempt to harness them could only be blasphemy. Then there came men who saw 
that the highest reverence towards God’s streams was to utilize them—wells and 
cities were the result. So with the Scriptures. They are not sacred objects in 
themselves. They prove their divineness only as they are used to the utmost. The 
great betrayal of trust would be not to make the most of the Scriptures.—Bishop 
F. J. McConnell, in Personal Christianity. 

Why Every One Can not Read the Bible. .Rev. Frank H. Mann has issued 
some startling statistics on Bible circulation in connection with his work as Secre- 
tary of the American Bible Society. He says: “Four hundred and sixty-seven 
years ago the first book was printed from movable type. That book was the Bible, 
and it took five years to complete the task. One of these books sold recently for 
$50,000. Today great presses printing for the American Bible Society are turning 
off copies of the Gospels at the rate of 10,000 an hour to be sold anywhere in the 
whole world for one cent each. 

“In the intervening years the Bible has never been off the press. It has had a 
steady run for more than four centuries. Yet if all the Bibles printed in all the 
years since printing. was invented were available today there would not be enough 
to supply the world’s present population. The present rate of production of Bibles 
is not as great as the birth rate. Large portions of the population of the world 
are still unable to get the whole Bible or even a main part in their native tongue. 

“Tt must be said to the credit of the Church that a vast work has been done in 
giving the Bible to the world. In whole or in part the Bible has been translated 
into 770 languages or dialects. During the past decade the Bible has appeared in 
a new language on an average of every six weeks. In the past century some 
550,000,000 copies of the scriptures have been prepared by the Bible societies. 
Millions of dollars have been given by the Church for this great task. Thousands 
of consecrated men have given themselves in sacrificial service.” f 

Seed Time. In a recent novel the author describes a family scene that is not 
easily forgotten. The elder son, the pride of his father’s heart, the darling of his 
mother’s love, is home from the famous school that his father before him had 
attended. In response to their eager questioning he is telling his parents his 
impressions of the life there. To his somewhat undisciplined and rebellious mind 
some of the ways that characterize the beautiful and stately school life are far from 
being acceptable. Especially is he scornful of the Bible teaching. “Such stuff and 
nonsense!” he exclaims in effect. “Just as if any man in these days could believe 
that sort of thing!” 

The mother ae out in consternation, but when she would have expostulated 
the boy answers: “You never told us anything different, mother.”—The Youth’s 
Companion. 
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A Prayer. For thy mighty Book we thank thee. We come back to it as to a 
spring of living water. We take it with us as a lamp to guide our feet. We 
yield to it as a monitor of wisdom in the depths of life where all human resources 
fail. Help us, O Lord, to yield ourselves to the practice of the faith and goodness 
we learn in thy Word. May our lives show that we have seen its visions, that 
we have caught its inspiration, that its spirit has been inwrought into our character. 
—The Christian Century. 

For Discussion. 1. We believe that the most strategic thing a pastor can do is 
to persuade his congregation to read the Bible. Any individual or any institution 
that could take the Bible to every home in this country would do more for the 
country than all the armies from the beginning of our history to the present time. 
—Chief Justice Brewer. 

2. Should the Bible be read in the public schools? 

3. How can the Bible be given the place in our lives that it should have? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE VALUE OF BIBLE STUDY 


Beginning the Lesson. There is a little community in Pennsylvania that appre- 
ciates the value of Bible study. The population of the town of Roaring Spring is 
given as two thousand three hundred and seventy-nine, and of this number two 
thousand three hundred and twenty are members of the several Sunday Schools. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the entire population are enrolled as students of the Bible 
on Sundays: is this not a remarkable record? Do you know what percentage of the 
people in your community attend its church schools? Are you pleased with the 
record? What can we do to improve it? 

We hear in our lesson today of a remarkable gathering of a whole city—men, 
women and children—to hear the Word of God read. Who were the leaders of 
this meeting? Who was Ezra? Who was Nehemiah? Where was the meeting 
held? Who read? Who explained? What was the effect upon the people of the 
reading? Why? How were they comforted? 

Reasons for Studying the Bible. 1. Our souls need nourishment as truly as 
our bodies, and the Bible is the best food for our souls. 

2. It occupies the mind with good thoughts. It fosters reverence and earnestness 
of spirit. It gives volume and depth and dignity to our lives. 

3. It helps to restrain wrong impulses and to purify wrong desires, to clarify and 
strengthen the sense of duty and to awaken and intensify the purposes of righteous- 
ness. 

4. It moulds the character by keeping before it the perfect example of Christ 
and by the influence of the truth. It reveals to us the will of God as to duty and 
work and the spirit and sphere of action of our lives. 

5. The Bible has so entered into the best life and institutions of the nation that 
ignorance of the Bible is unpatriotic. As Justice Brewer says, “He is the best 
patriot who loves the Bible best and teaches it to others.” 

6. The Bible contains all that we know of God. There are some things that we 
can reason out about God but they are all in the Bible, and a good deal more we 
should not know otherwise. 

7, It is the most interesting book in the world. If any one thinks it is not, let 
him try to practise it and see. : 

8. If we want to do any Christian work with others and for others we must 
know the Bible. A knowledge of it and love in our hearts constitute the best 
equipment for Christian work. 

9. The Bible is God’s Word to us. Prayer is our word to him. Prayerful Bible 
study therefore opens up real fellowship between us and God. God is speaking. 
Do we not want to hear him?—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

‘The Value of Learning the Bible by Heart. The practice is suggested in the 
Bible. Look at Psalm 110. There in verse eleven you read that the Psalmist hid 
the Word in his heart. That is, to turn the Hebrew phrase into English meaning 
he stored it, he lodged it, in his thought. Practically, this comes to what we mean 
by “learning by heart,” if we take these words to imply not only memory, but the 
use of memory. , ry 

Let me bear witness for myself to the precious benefits of learning the Bible by 
heart. Almost my first distinct recollection of anything is the saying Christmas 
texts to my mother on Christmas day. Then in later life I was encouraged to learn 
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whole chapters and whole epistles, word for word. I think I could still say Philip- 
pians through correctly in English and Greek, and large parts of Hebrews, and I 
still commit fresh portions to memory, particularly the Psalms. 

What is the benefit of it? First, 1 humbly believe the presence of all this Bible 
in the inner mind does tend, by Grace, to sweeten it, like lavender in a linen-chest. 
And then, in silent and solitary moments, walking by the way, lying awake at night, 
how beautiful it is to be able to listen to the very voice of God talking out of 
one’s memory into the mind and soul! Ah, what a power it is to warn, to guide, 
to cheer! Many a moment that would be invaded by sin, or just withered by 
thoughts of sorrow, is turned into purity and hope by the verse, the psalm, the 
chapter, said “by heart,” in silence or with sound. Thy Word have I stored in my 
heart, that I might not sin against Thee. 

Learn your Bible. A “step at a time,” a verse a day, or two verses, or ten, as 
your memory may serve; what a treasure you will gather up ere long!—The 
Bishop of Durham. 

Why a Great Chinese Reads the Bible. When Wen Shih Ken, formerly Sec- 
retary of State for Chekiang Provinces, became a Christian he gave this explana- 
tion :— 

“My first impulse towards Christianity was received when I was a student in 
Tientsin. The students of the Medical College of the city were notorious for their 
immorality. Every effort was made to bring about their reform but without suc- 
cess. Finally President Liu of the Medical College induced some of the students 
to join a Bible class in the Tientsin Union Church. At first there was no percep- 
tible change, but presently surprising results came out. Most of the men in the 
class were baptized. They became diligent in study, patient, and energetic in 
preaching the gospel in other schools. The evidence furnished in the lives of these 
students convinced me that God had real power to make young men repent and to 
purify their hearts. 

“T have decided to become a Christian because I wish to be like Christian men 
whom I have observed—a man with a pure, strong heart, strong blood, true patriot- 
ism, and perfect zeal. I believe that Christianity is able to save China. I believe 
the Bible is the weapon with which she can work out her salvation and face the 
civilized world.” 

Why an Aged Mexican Woman Read the Bible. A missionary from New 
Mexico writes: ‘There joined a little Mexican church one spring an old woman 
of seventy years, and all summer, as she came every evening for the teacher to 
read to her from the Bible, she sighed because she could not read the Book herself. 
When the school opened the teacher was surprised to find this old woman asking 
for admission. The teacher said, ‘There is no room; besides I don’t believe that, 
with your mind untrained to retain it, you can master the reading. I fear I can- 
not take you.’ Nothing daunted, she went away, found a little box which she 
placed outside the schoolroom door, and there she sat, day in and day out, and as 
the children passed to and fro she would hold up her Bible, saying, ‘Can you tell 
me this word? What is this letter? Read me this.’ And so she learned to read. 
During the three following years of _her life, almost any time you could see her 
going from house to house reading God’s word to other less fortunate neighbors. 
Many times she would start out early on Monday morning, going far into the 
mountains, where the missionary had scarcely penetrated, coming back on Satur- 
day evening footsore and weary. There came down to that mission during those 
three years thirty-seven men and women asking to be taught, asking to walk in 
the ‘Jesus way. When asked how they had heard of him, they would say. ‘Why, 
Dofia Aleja read it to us’.” 5 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. The Bible is the best gift God has given to 
man.—Lincoln. 


In prayer we speak to God, but in reading the Scriptures he speaks to us.— 
Cyprian. 


In the Word of God I find not merely strength and comfort, but intense intellec- 
tual satisfaction—Captain Mahan. 


The Bible can be to every soul who will use it a blazed trail to God—Margaret 
Slattery. 


If any one could dispense with the Scriptures, Jesus could, but no one ever 
lived upon them more—Dr. G. H. Knight. 
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LrEsson 13—JUNE 29 


REVIEW: REHOBOAM TO NEHEMIAH 


GOLDEN TEXT: Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. 
Proverbs 14.34 


DEVOTIONAL READING Micah 4.1-5 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
FROM REHOBOAM TO NEHEMIAH 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
CHIEF PERSONS OF THE QUARTER 


To the Jerusalem News: What a revelation it was to us recently when Ezra, 
our revered scribe, read to us the words of the Law! What a searching of hearts 
and shedding of tears there were that day! We had not known before the extent 
of our transgressions against Jehovah’s laws. 

Since that day I have been tracing our national history from the time of the 
division of the Hebrew Kingdom upon the death of Solomon until now, and it 
may not be amiss for your readers to note with me wherein we as a people have 
erred in the past, and to recall how constantly Jehovah has been warning and 
guiding us. 

The answer which Rehoboam gave to the deputation from the Northern Tribes 
at Shechem, not long after he had ascended the throne of his father Solomon, was 
fraught with direful consequences. The men of the North came to him with their 
grievances; they had suffered much under King Solomon’s rule, and they sought 
to obtain from his successor the promise that their burdens should be lightened. 
Instead of granting their just request Rehoboam sneeringly told them that rather 
should their burdens be increased. Arrogance is sure to overreach itself, and 
Rehoboam’s arrogance that day cost him the greater part of his kingdom. The 
Northern Tribes seceded and formed a separate kingdom under their labor leader 
Jeroboam, while to Rehoboam was left only the tribe of Judah. 

Before taking up our own history, let us speak briefly of what befell the North- 
ern Tribes, or the Kingdom of Israel. Jeroboam, their first king, set up two calves, 
one at either end of his realm, and bade his people worship them. This he did to 
prevent their coming to us and our temple, and thus he sinned and made Israel to 
sin. King followed king in Israel, each of whom walked in the way of Jeroboam 
and in his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin. 

Omri was the most powerful of their kings. He it was who built the city of 
Samaria on the hill and made it his capital. His son Ahab had a long reign of 
twenty-two years. He married Jezebel, the daughter of the king of the Sidonians 
and he did more to provoke Jehovah to anger than all the kings of Israel that were 
before him. He built a temple for Baal in Samaria, and worshipped him. Then 
came that great champion of Jehovah, Elijah the Tishbite. At Elijah’s bidding 
Ahab arranged a contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal on Mount Carmel. 
“Call ye on the name of your god,” so Elijah bade the priests of Baal, “and I 
will call on the name of Jehovah: and the God that answereth by fire, let him be 
God.” No fire came to destroy the sacrifice of the priests of Baal, but Elijah’s 
bullock was consumed. “Jehovah, he is God,” the people cried. . 

Elijah glowed with satisfaction as he ran before Ahab’s chariot even to Jezreel 
but then came the reaction. The four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal were 
dead, slain by Elijah himself, but Jezebel still lived and she threatened to take his 
life. Elijah fled, utterly discouraged. Then God set him on his feet, gave him a 
chance to get a sense of proportion and see his own work as part of a whole. And 
then he assigned him another task. : 

Israel had other great prophets. She met her downfall because of her sins, but 
not without abundant warning. Jehovah sent one of our own great men, Amos the 
herdsman of Tekoa, to warn Israel, and boldly he denounced her idolatry. immoral- 
ity, and greed. Hosea, their own great prophet, mourned over them and besought 
them to repent. “Come, let us return unto Jehovah,” he urged, but they hardened 
their neck like to the neck of their fathers, who believed not in Jehovah their God 
Because they sold themselves to do that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, 
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Hoshea, the King of Assyria, came and took Samaria and carried the people back 
to his land as captives. Thus ended the Kingdom of Israel. 

While in the Northern Kingdom there were repeated changes of dynasties, here 
in our Kingdom of Judah, with one brief exception, the throne of David was 
always occupied by his descendants, and our kingdom outlasted that of Israel for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years. 

Rehoboam, the first king, reigned seventeen years. Abijam’s reign was brief; 
Asa was on the throne for twenty-one years; and Jehoshaphat for twenty-five 
years. Jehoshaphat’s reign was especially prosperous, and he carried out important 
religious reforms. Jehoram and Ahaziah had short reigns, and then came the only 
break in the Davidic line of kings when Athaliah, the queen mother of Ahaziah, 
usurped the throne. 

Athaliah was the daughter of King Ahab and Queen Jezebel of the Northern 
Kingdom, and she inherited all her mother’s determination and ruthlessness. To 
gain the throne she put to death, as she thought, all the seed royal. She established 
the worship of Baal in Jerusalem and bestowed upon the Baalim all the dedicated 
things of the house of Jehovah. 

One little prince, Joash, had been saved by Jehosheba and had been successfully 
concealed in the temple for six years. He was the rightful heir to the throne, 
and Jehoiada the priest had him proclaimed king and Athaliah assassinated. Joash 
did that which was right in the sight of the Lord all the days wherein Jehoiada the 
priest instructed him, and he reigned forty years. 

Following a short reign by Amaziah came Uzziah. Long and well he reigned, 
some fifty-two years in all. His name spread abroad even unto the entering in of 
Egypt, for he waxed exceeding strong. He made his capital and his empire safe 
from invasion. And he made his people prosperous. He was marvellously helped 
till he was strong. But when he was strong his heart was lifted up so that he did 
corruptly and trespassed against the Lord, and then he was smitten with leprosy. 

Jotham next ruled for twenty years, then came Ahaz, that weak and corrupt king 
who made molten images of the Baalim and sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
high place and on the hills and under every green tree. 

There were alternate reformations and reactions throughout the history of Judah. 
Hezekiah, the next king, was one of the wisest and best of the ‘kings of Judah. 
He was on the throne when Samaria was taken by the Assyrians. Early in his 
reign there was a notable Passover. He sent letters to all Israel as well as Judah 
and made an appeal to them in these words: “Jehovah, your God, is gracious and 
merciful and will not turn away his face from you, if ye return to him.” Nothing 
like that keeping of the Passover had been seen in Jerusalem for three hundred 
years. Hezekiah was aided in his reforms by our great prophet Isaiah, and also 
by the prophet Micah. It was in his reign that Sennacherib invaded Judah but, as 
Isaiah predicted, Sennacherib failed to take Jerusalem, although he took forty-six 
other towns and deported thousands of the inhabitants. 

Manasseh turned to idolatry. He was obliged to pay tribute to Esarhaddon. 
Amon’s reign was brief and evil. Then Josiah, one of our good kings, came to 
the throne at eight years of age. While he was yet young he began to seek after 
the God of David his father, and he continued to do that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord, turning not aside to the right hand or the left. His reign is 
notable for two great achievements: he removed the idolatrous places, and he re- 
paired the temple. And it is more notable still for the fact that while repairing the 
temple our famous Book of the Law was found where it had long been hidden away. 

During Josiah’s reign Jeremiah repeatedly rebuked the people for their idolatrous 
practices, and warned them of a judgment impending. ; } 

Meanwhile the balance of power in the rest of the world was changing. Assyria 
was tottering to a fall. Babylon was rapidly growing in power. Egypt had an 
ambitious monarch, Necho II, who marched his army northward over the Mari- 
tine Plain, bound for Assyria. Josiah went to meet him with an army, and on 
the ancient battlefield of Megiddo met defeat and death. : 

Jehoahaz, Josiah’s son, was crowned king, but Necho summoned him to his 
headquarters at Riblah, put him in chains, and sent him to Egypt, and put Jehoia- 
kim, the brother of Jehoahaz, on the throne of Judah as his vassal. Assyria fell, 
conquered by the new Babylonian power. Necho advanced to the Euphrates where 
he was met by Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, and severely defeated. Nebuchad- 
nezzar pursued him on his retreat to Egypt, and thus Judah passed from the con- 
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Jehoiakim after three years refused to pay tribute, and the land was overrun by 
Babylonian forces. His son and successor Jehoiakin was on the throne when 
Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem and the city was forced to yield. The king 
and ten thousand of the leading citizens, among them the prophet Ezekiel, were 
transported to Babylon. Another son of Josiah, Zedekiah, was put over Judah, 
subject to a heavy tribute to Babylonia. Jeremiah continually urged the king and 
people to remain loyal to Babylon, for that way alone safety lay, but Zedekiah 
rebelled, relying upon Egypt for help. The Babylonian army appeared again and 
invested Jerusalem. At length after a siege that lasted a year and a half, Jerusalem 
was taken. Its walls were broken down, its glorious temple was destroyed, its 
palaces were burned, and the city was reduced to ruins. Zedekiah was blinded 
and carried away captive with the more useful part of the citizens. Those who 
were left were the poorer people and the peasantry. Gedaliah was made governor 
of Judea and Mizpeh was made the capital, but within two months’ time he was 
assassinated. 

We now see that this terrible calamity was God’s way of attaining the spiritual 
salvation of our race, but darkness settled upon the exiles and they were without 
hope till encouraged by the prophet Ezekiel. Jehovah himself would be their Shep- 
herd, Ezekiel declared. 

The exiles settled in various colonies in Babylon and many of them prospered. 
Then a new power arose. Cyrus, a petty king of a small district, conquered 
Persia, then Media, and then Babylon. Cyrus was Jehovah’s instrument; he per- 
mitted our people to return to Jerusalem and rebuild the temple. A considerable 
company returned under the leadership of Zerubbabel. After a captivity of fifty 
years, we were once more established in our beloved land. The foundation of the 
temple was laid with music and singing and rejoicing, and also with the tears of 
the old men who recalled the glories of Solomon’s temple and knew that it far sur- 
passed what this second temple could ever be. 

The Samaritans did all they could to hinder the building, and our people them- 
selves for a time seemed more interested in constructing houses for themselves 
than for Jehovah, but they were aroused to action by two prophets, Haggai and 
Zechariah, and at last the temple was completed and dedicated. 

The years following the completion of our temple were years of decline. The 
temple ritual fell into disuse, there were few accessions to our numbers, our walls 
were broken down, everything wore a bedraggled, neglected look. Our heathen 
see who once were subject to us, derided us continually and we could do 
nothing. 

Then news of this pitiable condition was brought to the ears of that great Jew 
who had risen to a high place at the Persian court, whom now we delight to honor 
as our Governor. His heart was stirred to its depths as he listened to the sad tale 
which Hanani, his brother, told him. How he obtained the permission of Arta- 
xerxes to visit Judah, and came to us with authority as governor to rebuild the 
walls and even with power to secure necessary timber from the king’s forest, we 
well know. We ourselves have seen these walls rebuilt. How jealously the 
neighboring people looked on, how they plotted to get Nehemiah into their hands, 
and to discredit him in our eyes, and how wisely he dealt with them all! 

We have made a good beginning toward the keeping of the Law of Jehovah. 
The gates in the walls are closed at night, and the Sabbath is no longer desecrated 
by the traders from without. The regular tax which we pay supports the temple 
worship in the right manner. Shall we not take good heed never again to sin by 
neglecting or disobeying the words of the Law? The whole history of our land 
teaches the truth of that saying of old: 


Righteousness exalteth a nation ; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. 
. Jacob the Levite. 
Written at Jerusalem in the Time of Nehemiah the Governor and Ezra the 


Scribe. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 


For Young People and Adults. 1. How far apart in time were A 
Nehemiah? 2. Rehoboam and Nehemiah? 3. Nehental and Christ? Paging ae 
dates of the fall of Samaria, of the fall of Jerusalem, and of the return from exile 
5. How long did the Kingdom of Israel last? 6. How long did the Kingdom of 
Judah last? 7. What led to the downfall of these kingdoms? 8. Why did the 
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Southern Kingdom last longer than the Northern? 9. What caused the division 
of the kingdom? 10. Whom do you consider the greatest character in this Quar- 
ter’s lesson? 11. What do you consider the most important event? 12. Who were 
the great reformers of our two Quarters’ lessons? 13. Name one great prophet, 
one great priest, and one great king of Judah and tell what each accomplished. 
14. Name in order the first sixteen Books of the Old Testament. 15. What have 
the Quarter’s lessons taught you? 

For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. Name the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament. 2. Name the Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. 3. What 
period is covered by the Books of Kings? 4. In which kingdom is Chronicles 
interested? 5. From what Old Testament Books have our lessons been taken 
during this Quarter? 6. Write the names of four Old Testament Books, the name 
of one person mentioned in each, and one fact about each person named. 7. What 
prophets warned rulers and people of Israel that disobedience to God would be 
punished? 8. What prophets warned the people of Judah that their kingdom would 
be taken from them if they remained impenitent? 9. In what book of the Bible 
can one read the story of the fall of Judah? 10. What king captured Jerusalem? 
11. How did God bring about the return of the Jews from captivity? 12. Name 
two Jewish leaders in the restoration and tell what each did. 13. For what is 
Mount Carmel famed? 14. Shechem? 15. What king made a great boast which 
was not fulfilled? 16. Who was Jeremiah? 17. Jehoiada? 18. Isaiah? 19. Eze- 
kiel? 20. Ezra? 


WRITTEN WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 


1. A History of the Leading Events in Israel from the Reign of Jeroboam to 
the fall of Samaria. 2. A History of the Leading Events in Judah from the 
Reign of Rehoboam to the fall of Jerusalem. 3. A History of the Exile and the 
Return. 4. An account of a justifiable revolt. 5. A Masterful Woman. 6. The 
Prophets Amos and Hosea. 7. The Prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah. 8. A character 
sketch of Nehemiah. 


WRITTEN WORK FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 


1. Rehoboam and Jeroboam Contrasted. 2. The Story of a Great Contest. 
3. The Crowning of a Boy King. 4. Two Great Deportations. 5. The Rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. 6. A Great Public Reading. 7. The Historical Books of the 
Old Testament. 


A REVIEW BY MEANS OF ALLUSIONS 


Tell the event to which each allusion below refers: some of them refer to last 
Quarter’s lessons :-— 


Socrates was terribly at ease in Zion.—Carlyle. 
This is the hand of the Lord; it is laid upon men in anger, 
For they have followed too much the heart’s desires and devices, 
Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols of Baal—Longfellow. 


The Lord hath said that he will seek his flock 
In cloudy and dark days, and they shall dwell 
Securely in the wilderness, and sleep 

Safe in the woods.—Longfellow. 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.—Byron. 
Sing ye praises through the land; the Lord with his right hand, 
With his mighty arm hath gotten himself the victory now. 
He hath scattered their forces, both the riders and their horses, 
There is none that fighteth for us, O God, but only thou. 
—Cecil F. Alexander. 
With bonds, and scorn, and evil will ifs 
The world requites its prophets still—Whittier. 
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The Nebuchadnezzars are God’s axes with which he hews down fruitless trees. 
They are responsible for their acts, but they are his instruments, and it is his hand 
that wields them.—Maclaren. 


To bleed for others’ wrongs, 

In vindication of a cause to draw 

The sword of the Lord and Gideon—oh, that seems 
The flower and top of life!—Clough. 


Since the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, Calvin and Luther, Wesley and Moody, 
the Scriptures have been the dynamic of all deep and abiding revivals—C. W. 
Laufer. 


“God’s purposes were fulfilled, whatever may have been the motives by which 
the Persian king was consciously actuated.” 


For all rearing of the true temple, harps of praise are no less necessary than 
swords and trowels, and we shall do no right work for God unless we do it with 
melody in our hearts. Our lives must be full of music if we are to lay even one 
stone in the temple—Dr. Maclaren. 


If, like David, I am only an instrument of gathering materials and another 
must build the house, I trust my joy will be none the less—William Carey. 


Sometimes to man has been vouchsafed a vision, but he has lost himself in its 
contemplation. It is as if he had tarried on the mount and had never returned. ° 
—George Wharton Pepper. 


“‘He is not here!’ On his victorious brow i 
There shines the crown of him who sealed Death’s doom.” 


The King of Love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack if I am his, 
And he is mine for ever—Luther 


And his next son, for wealth and wisdom famed, 

The clouded ark of God, till then in tents 

Wandering, shall in a glorious temple enshrine. 
—Milton. 


If God could deliver three million slaves from the hand of the mightiest monarch 
on earth, don’t you think he can deliver us from every besetting sin?—D. L. Moody. 


In the fullness of spirit Nathan spoke to David, and so in a hundred voi 
; ces 
God through that goodly company of the prophet still speaks to us, and convinces 
us of our sin and of his presence-—Dean Stanley. 


QUESTIONS FOR PUPILS TO LOOK UP OR THINK AB 
FOR THE NEXT LESSON aa 


For Young People and Adults. 1. When was the date of Jesus’s bi S 
mined, and what error was made? 2. What chapter of vee Ca neeae 
called the Nativity Chapter, and what does it record? 3. How does verse fourteen 
differ in the Revised and Authorized Versions? 4. Explain how the Revised ren- 
dering is truer to the original Greek. 5. What difference has the birth of Jesus 
made in the world? 6. In our Christmas celebrations do we remember the Christ 
Child? 7. What can our class do next Christmas to celebrate the day fittingly? 
8. What wrong statement is made in this excerpt from a well-known minister: 
“In the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel the story of the Nativity is presented 
in a most exquisite poetical form. There we have the vision of humble shepherds 
wise men, and angels, mingling together in the joy of a new divine revelation” ? 

For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. What letters have been coupled with all 
our dates in our studies from the Old Testament? 2, What letters belong with 
the dates of lessons from the New Testament? 3. What does this change tell you 
about the significance of Christ's birth? 4. Tell in your own words the dine 
of the angels and the shepherds. 5. Why was Jesus cradled in a manger? 6 Hae 
be Seer Seer ses literar 7: re were the two great prayers of the 
heavenly host? 8. at other group of people cam 
in what Gospel are we told of their visit? Re Fh aii al 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS (HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS) 
1. Opening Period of Christ’s Ministry 
(First Part of a Nine Months’ Course) 
Lesson I—Juty 6 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


GOLDEN TEXT: There is born to you this day in the 
City of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord. Luke 2.11 


LESSON Luke 2.7-20 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 11.1-5 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Luke 1.5 to 2.39; John 1.1-14 


LUKE 2.7 And she brought forth her firstborn son; and she wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 

8 And there were shepherds in the same country abiding in the field, and 
keeping watch by night over their flock. g And an angel of the Lord stood 
by them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they were 
sore afraid. 1o And the angel said unto them, Be not afraid; for behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people: 11 for 
there is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord. 12 And this is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger. 13 And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 
14 Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased. 

15 And it came to pass, when the angels went away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
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and see this thing that is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known 
unto us. 16 And they came with haste, and found both Mary and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in the manger. 17 And when they saw it, they made 
known concerning the saying which was spoken to them about this child. 
18 And all that heard it wondered at the things which were spoken unto 
them by the shepherds. 19 But Mary kept all these sayings, pondering 
them in her heart. 20 And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God poe all the things that they had heard and seen, even as it was spoken 
unto them. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE CENSUS BRINGS MARY AND JOSEPH TO BETHLEHEM, 
verses 1-5. For the purpose of a census, ordered by the Emperor Augustus while 
Quirinius was governor of Syria, all the people were obliged to go to their “own 
city,” the city of their birth: thus it came about that Mary and Joseph left their 
home in Nazareth, sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem, and came to Bethlehem. 

Ul. THE BIRTH OF JESUS, verse 6,7. Jesus entered our human life as 
a helpless Babe. Nothing could have been humbler than the place of his birth. 
There was no room for Mary in the inn, and the Babe was wrapped in bandages 
(swaddling clothes) and laid in a manger. 

“Why must he lay his infant head 
In the manger where the. beasts were fed? 
So that the poorest here might cry, 
‘My Lord was as lowly born as I’” (Phoebe Cary). 


“Christ was merely crowded out. It is literally a fact that there was no room 
in the inn. And without any doubt it is just the very same today. You are 
preoccupied. Every chamber of the soul is so filled with human interests 
that there is little room for Christ. There is little, if any, time for him. 
And this is so, simply because your time is demanded by a thousand other 
things, your interest is drawn off in a thousand other directions, and your 
life is crowded to the full with possessions and pleasures, until, strange 
though it seems, there is no room for the Savior except in the stable” 
(J. Stuart Holden). i 

lI. THE SHEPHERDS AND THE ANGELS, verses 8-14. Girt round 
with wonders was the birth of Jesus; and, because God hides great things from 
the wise and prudent and reveals them unto babes, the greatest of the wonders 
was manifested to humble shepherds keeping watch over their flock by night. 
“And so the shepherds had the visit of the angels. “The glory of the Lord’ 
shone upon the field of their labor, and in that light their work was forever 
sanctified. And the same glory will fall upon thy field and mine, giving the 
consecrating gleam to our daily work. To be conscious of glory is to trans- 
form work into worship, and the way of drudgery into the highway of the 
Lord” (Jowett). A sudden brightness and an angelic appearance terrified these 
men until they heard the beautiful words:— “Be not afraid; for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people.” It is 
worthy of note that for the words “I bring good tidings” there is but one 
word in the Greek, ewaggelizomai, the verb from which our verb evangelize comes, 

“The soul of man may have invisible companions. The Christmas carol is 
dear to the human heart because it is a song of spiritual optimism. To pessimism 
the heavens are closed and silent; the world has no windows opening toward the 
Infinite. Pessimism cannot sing because it has no hope, and cannot pray because 
it has no faith. Whither is the spirit of the present age leading us? Are we 
drifting away from the mount of vision? The things of this life are too much 
with us, and they render us oblivious to the gracious beckonings of the higher 
world. Let not the lesser interest of this life close our hearing to the angel- 
song which never dies upon the air” (Rihbany). 

And the good tidings? “There is born to you this day in the city of David 
a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” And the sign that the truth had been spoken? 
The unusual spectacle of a Babe cradled in a manger. ‘The angel does not 
simply say, Christ is born, but to you he is born: neither does he say, I bring 
glad tidings, but to you I bring glad tidings of great joy. Furthermore, this joy 
was not to remain in them, but it was to be to all people” (Luther). Kristos 
Christ, is the Greek for the Hebrew word Messiah, meaning the Anointed One, 
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the official title of Jesus as the One consecrated to be the Redeemer of the world. 
“Some people are glad to have Jesus as Savior, but they refuse to own him as 
Lord. But we are not truly and completely saved until Christ rules over us” 
(J. D. Jones). ; 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host. “The 
astronomer avers that no star dwells apart; a subtle ether fills all space, and 
binds the most distinct worlds together by links stronger than adamant. So 
revelation assures us that the universe is one in a still grander sense; heaven 
sympathizes with earth, angels with men. The universe is not only made one 
by ethers, but by sympathies; seraphs are interested in shepherds, the highest 
stoops to the lowest, the strong help the weak, the pure rejoice in the salvation 
of the lost (Watkinson). The heavenly host was praising God in the highest 
heaven for Christ’s nativity, and proclaiming peace on earth (peace with God 
and peace with one another )—“among men to whom God shows his favor by this 
wonderful birth.” 

In some manuscripts the Greek word ewdokia translated good will, is in the 
nominative case and the whole phrase (en anthiopois eudokia) is rightly translated 
as in the Authorized Version, good will to men. There is no verb expressed 
in the Greek, and the verb “be” is understood in the English translation. In 
other Greek manuscripts there is an s at the end of the Greek word making 
it in the genitive case (eudokias): this the Revisers decided to be the better 
reading, and accordingly in the English Revised Version the phrase is trans- 
lated among men of good will. To show more clearly that it is God’s good-will, 
not man’s—for the phrase is “a Hebraism, meaning men to whom God is favor- 
able”’—the American Revisers changed the translation to among men in whom he 
is well pleased. The form of the verse, as Dr. Riddle explains, “is that of Hebrew 
parallelism, in two lines, with a threefold correspondence; “glory’—‘“peace”; “in 
the highest”—“on earth”; “God’—“men of his good pleasure.” 

““Glory to God in the highest’ means that this act befitted the character of 
God. As Robert Browning makes Pompilia say in one of the profoundest of his 
lines, ‘God grew likest God in being born.’ Aloofness, remoteness, is no longer 
to be thought the most Godlike attribute. Love, love which goes forth, which 
asks fellowship, which seeks intimacy—that is God. His sublimity is not 
less, but it is supremely the sublimity of love’ (R. C. Gillie). “We are sure 
that the credibility of the miraculousness of the Advent will be more clear to us 
if we have really felt how vast was the importance and how great was the neces- 
sity of the event. If ever miracles might be let loose out of the rigid hand of 
law, when should it be but now, when the King of all the laws is coming in his 
personality? If there are angels, now certainly is the time for them to appear. 
If ever the thin veil between the natural and the supernatural may break asunder, 
it must be now, when the supernatural power enters into eternal life and God 
is present among the sons of men. To any one who believes in the possibility 
of miracles at all, and who knows what the meaning of the Incarnation is, the 
wonder would be if it had no miraculous accompaniment” (Phillips Brooks). 

IV. THE SHEPHERDS AND THE BABE, verses 15-20. The vision fades. 
The shepherds resolve to go to Bethlehem and see the Babe. In haste they carry 
out their resolve, and find all to be even as the angels had said. And they tell 
the wonderful news to all they meet. ; 

Mary treasures the incident of their coming and their words in her heart. 
“Her mother’s pride never unsealed her woman’s reticence. She felt that these 
things were too great, too awful, to shadow her Child’s boyhood with. So she 
waited, quietly waited all those thirty years, knowing that God’s destiny would 
come to him in God’s own time. Some mothers might learn from her a lesson 
in that. They never weary in expatiating on the glories of their offspring. 
How much better if from the dawn of talent, a gifted child were taught a 
modest appreciation of his gifts and_a wise sense of responsibility to him 
from whom alone they have come. Keep all these things in your heart, and 
pray for him. Pray that he may not be spoiled by conceit or indolence, 
but that he may use his gifts ‘as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye’’ 
(Mackay). ofc ‘os ‘“ 

The shepherds returned to their task glorifying and praising God. “Poor 
shepherds, yet what religious faculty! In intellectual apprehension no doubt 
inferior to the Wise Men from the East, they were their equals in spiritual 
insight and appreciation, Here is one of the great teachings of the Christian 
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faith: the spiritual faculty of the humble.” (Watkinson). Like them let us 
give thanks to God for his Unspeakable Gift! 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


She wrapped him in swaddling clothes, verse 7. According to general Syrian 
custom, in earliest infancy a child is not really clothed, it is only swaddled. The 
infant is washed, then salted, or rubbed gently with salt pulverized in a stone 
mortar especially for the occasion, sprinkled with rehan—a powder made of dried 
myrtle leaves—and then swaddled. The swaddle is a piece of stout cloth about a 
yard square, to one corner of which is attached a long narrow band. The infant, 
with its arms pressed close to its sides, and its feet stretched full length and 
laid close together, is wrapped in the swaddle, and the narrow band wound around 
the little body, from the shoulders to the ankles, giving the little one the exact 
appearance of an Egyptian mummy.—Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, in The Atlantic 
Monthly. 

There were shepherds abiding in the field, verse 8. We do not know the exact 
date of the birth of Christ, and many contend that it could not have been in 
winter because snow and cold would make it impossibe for shepherds and their 
flocks to be on the hillsides at that season of the year. But it rarely snows at 
Bethlehem and after the heavy rains of November shepherds lead their flocks out 
to pasture. 

The shepherds’ occupation prevented their observing the religious ordinances 
required by the Pharisaic leaders in Christ’s day, and therefore they were “under 
the ban.” The law of the Mishna was that flocks must be kept in the wilderness. 
Not far from Bethlehem there was a watch tower called Midgal Eder; and there 
was the station where shepherds halted over night with their flocks which were 
destined for sacrifice in the temple. 

Let us go unto Bethlehem, verse 15. On the anniversary of Christ’s birth, in 
the town where he was born, the Latins, the Greeks, and the Armenians hold 
their services in the Church of the Nativity. The Latin celebration begins at 
eleven in the evening and lasts nearly all night. Men, women, and children sit 
upon the marble floor and listen to the music of monks and priests, and watch 
the passing to and fro of the bishops and archbishops attired in glittering robes 
embroidered with gold and silver. At midnight there is silence while the bells 
peal forth the hour, and then as the “Gloria in Excelsis” is exultantly sung, a 
curtain is drawn aside and from above the chancel a little silver cradle containing 
a wax image of the Babe is reverently lowered to be carried at the head of the 
procession to the Chapel of the Manger below the church. All the bishops and 
archbishops follow, behind them the consuls from Jerusalem in their official cos- 
tumes, then long rows of chanting priests, two by two, and finally the members 
of the congregation, all carrying lighted tapers. Near the foot of the flight of 
steps is a marble slab, and in the center of it a large brass star bearing the 
inscription: Hic de Maria Jesus Natus Est (Here Jesus was born of Mary). On 
an altar above a manger the little silver cradle is laid, where it remains during 
the week of Christmas. Incense is burned continually, and the many lamps in 
the room, each the gift of a king, are never allowed to go out. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing Upon the Lesson.—Where is Bethlehem? What 
great king was born there? Who was that king’s great Descendant ? 

The Beginning of the Gospels. Today we begin a most interesting course, a 
nine months’ chronological study of the life of Christ. Please read pages of our 
Introduction. 

Matthew begins his gospel with the genealogy of Jesus. Mark, Luke and John 
have brief introductions, and Luke in the third chapter (23-38) gives another 
genealogical list, Luke alone records the appearing of an angel to Zacharias and 
to Mary (Annunciation), the visit of Mary to Elizabeth (magnificat), and the 
birth of John the Baptist (Benedictus) : read Luke 1.5-80. Matthew records the 
angel’s coming to Joseph, Mt. 1.18-25. 

The Birth of Jesus. The birth of Jesus was thrice announced: to the shep- 
herds attending their flocks on the hillside; to the wise men, busily engaged in 
studying the heavens; and to the aged Simeon, worshipping in the temple. 

“The birth of Jesus is the sunrise of the Bible,” says Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
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“Towards this point the aspirations of the prophets and the poems of the psalmists 
were directed, as the heads of flowers are turned towards the dawn. From this point 
a new day began to flow very silently over the world—a day of faith and freedom, 
a day of hope and love. When we remember the high meaning that has come into 
human life, and the clear light that has flooded softly down from the manger- 
cradle in Bethlehem of Judea, we do not wonder that mankind has learned to 
reckon history from the birthday of Jesus, and to date all events by the years 
before or after the Nativity of Christ.” 

_ We are told that the early Church celebrated the birth of Christ at various 
times between September and March, and that it was Pope Julius I who in 354 
adopted December twenty-fifth as the date for his empire. There is an error 
in the year computed by Dionysius Exiguus, a learned monk, in the sixth century, 
estimated at from three to five years: according to the usually accepted chronology 
Jesus was born December the twenty-fifth, 5 B. c. 

_ Harmony of the Gospels. With each lesson the events intervening between 
it and the one preceding will be given, taken from all four Gospels. Many pupils 


would be interested in making their own outline, from the data which you can 
give them. 


Mt | Mk Lies) ein 

Part I.From the Appearance to Zacharias 

to the Beginning of John’s Preaching. 
1. Introduction to the Gospels Gl I.I-4 1.1-18 
2. Two Genealogies TeL-17 3.23-38 
3. The Angel’sAppearance to Zacharias Teee2se 
4. The Angel’s Appearance to Mary 1.26-38 
5. Mary visits Elizabeth 1.39-56 
6. Birth of John the Baptist 1.57-80 
7. An Angel Appears to Joseph 1.18-25 
8. The Birth of Jesus | | 2hey 
g. The Angel and the Shepherds 2.8-20 
10. The Circumcision and the Presenta | 

tion in the Temple 2.21-38 | 
11. The Visit of the Magi 2.1-12 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Bethlehem is six miles south of Jerusalem. A field on the east is pointed out 
to visitors as the one where the shepherds watched their flocks and also where 
Ruth gleaned in the field of Boaz. 

When Joseph and Mary reached Bethlehem they found only one long street 
lined with flat-roofed, one-story houses built of clay. The houses had no windows 
facing the street. A door, or gateway, led into a central yard toward which the 
rows faced. Under the same roof was often a room with rude stalls where cows 
and oxen were kept, and in the poorer, one-roomed houses the family occupied a 
raised platform on one side of the room and the cow the rest of the space. 

The Church of the Nativity, with its three connecting convents, Roman, Greek 
and Armenian, which resemble medieval fortresses, dominates the town. The 
Church was built by Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, in the year 330, 
over the reputed cave where Jesus was born. Although it has been repaired from 
time to time, it is believed that much of the building has survived unchanged. 

The village has now fifteen thousand inhabitants and is one of the most 
interesting in Palestine. The chief business of the people is making rosaries, 
crosses, etc., out of mother-of-pearl (imported from our country) for sale to 
visitors. 

Assign paragraphs 133 and 134 of In the Master’s Country. (Published by 
George H. Doran Company, N. Y. $.75.) 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
GREAT HOPES CENTERED IN THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Beginning the Lesson. The other day I chanced upon an article which dis- 
cussed the way in which illustrious people have made famous the place of their 
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birth—what Stratford-on-Avon owed to Shakespeare, Abbotsford to Sir Walter 
Scott, Ayr to Burns, Haworth to the Brontés. Bethlehem has been made famous 
by Ruth and Naomi and Boaz and their 
great descendant David, but their connec- 
tion with the city is wholly overshadowed 
by that of their infinitely greater De- 
scendant, Jesus the Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord. 
Could aught be more marvelous 
in fact and more beautiful in tell- 
ing, more simple in setting and 
more profound in significance, 
more human in background 
f and more divine in purpose, 
Wy, than the coming to earth 
rm \ | of the Son of God and the 
Gospel narrations which 
proclaim it? What a full 
note of exultant satisfac- 
tion runs through the 
words of all to whom 
come the good tidings of 
the Savior’s birth, as told 
in the Gospel of Luke! 
My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my 
Savior, sings Mary the 
mother. Blessed be the 
Lord, the God of Israel; 
for he hath visited and 
wrought redemption for 
his people . . . because of 
the tender mercy of our 
God, whereby the day- 
spring from on high shall 
A Family of Bethlehem visit us, to guide our feet 
into the way of peace, 
chants Zacharias the priest. Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all the people: for there is born to you this day in the city of David 
a Savior, who is Christ the Lord, proclaim the angels to the shepherds. And the 
shepherds when they have seen the Babe lying in the manger return glorifying and 
praising God for all the things that they have heard and seen. 

As Dr, Newell Dwight Hillis beautifully says, “The angel’s song and the 
shepherds’ story seem a part of that divine career of three and thirty years. It 
was the overture, of which his life and death made up the full oratorio and 
symphony. We can sooner lose the morning star that goes before the rising sun 
than lose this foregleam and glow of the divine Life. We can spare no part of 
the story of Christ. We want his manger to consecrate our cradles. We want 
his incarnation to dignify our bodies, fearfully and wonderfully made. We want 
his rest in the tomb to sanctify our graves. We want his forty radiant days, 
to give us hope, also, of life that is immortal.” 

The Reason for Christ’s Coming into the World. The world needed Christ. 
It needed the conception of God as a loving Father of men which Jesus brought. 
It needed the teaching concerning righteousness that Jesus gave. It needed his 
hopeful outlook for the future. It needed the meaning which he found in life. It 
needed the impelling and persuasive example which Jesus set. It needed the for- 
giveness of sin and the communion with God which Jesus accomplished. ‘The pres- 
ence of these facts and forces which came with the advent of Christ made a new era 
in the progress of humanity, and lifted the world to a sublimer plane. We cannot 
too often consider what a blessing the gospel was to the generation which first 
welcomed it, and the blessing which the gospel has been to every succeeding 
generation including our own. To study the history of the Christian centuries 
for the purpose of observing what Christianity has accomplished for civilization, 
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is one of the grandest studies which we can make, and one of the most convincing 
arguments for the historical trustworthiness of the New Testament which records 
the beginnings: of Christianity. Let us give ourselves with special devotion to 
the contemplation of Christ in all his divine glory, character, and work. In stich 
a contemplation is the highest uplift of soul and life—The Biblical World. 

Evidences of the Christ’s Coming to Earth. From the humility in which 
he was born the Christ rose by purity, beauty, compassion, and love to dethrone the 
gods of the Roman world and to give a new revelation of the God whom the 
Jews worshipped. Today those who think of God as other than an infinite force, 
a formless tendency, a changeless law, turn to the Christ as his Interpreter, 
Revealer, Messenger. Today the world watches the slow but sure decline of the 
authority of force, the slow but certain ascent of the authority of love. The 
child of Bethlehem has become the ideal Man, the divinely appointed Messenger 
of the Infinite to the whole Western world; and the truth, of which he was not 
only the Revealer but the Incarnation, rises like the sun on a world which has 
left the ideals of the Roman far behind it. 

That he came and lived among his fellows is matter of history; his birth is 
far more definitely a matter of historical record than was the birth of the Cesar 
whose authority he destroyed. But the evidence of his coming did not cease 
with the reports of the Apostles; it has grown year after year, until modern 
history becomes more and more a witness to his passage through the world. His 
coming was not complete when he was born in Bethlehem; few, relatively, saw 
his Person, heard his voice, were present when his wonderful works were wrought; 
but the world was to have other witnesses than his contemporaries. Such wit-. 
nesses it has had in every generation since he went away as mysteriously as he 
came; every age has heard testimony and seen proof for itself. The destruction 
of a massively intrenched social and political order organized around certain 
definite and powerful ideas; the slow but irresistible relaxation of ancient bonds 
of antagonism between races; the slow but irresistible advent of truths at whose 
force the Romans would have laughed, as strong men laugh at dreams; the 
reversal of ideas of conduct, human relations, success, power; the coming in a 
thousand ways of the feeling of pity, the spirit of compassion, the joy in service, 
the supremacy of love—these are the evidences that the Christ not only came, 
but is coming day by day into this sorrowful but upward-moving world. Born in 
Bethlehem, he is fast making the world his own; seen and heard by few, his 
face and voice are more and more familiar and dear to all children of his Father. 
—The Outlook. 

Unto You is Born a Savior, Who is Christ the Lord. The “glad tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people’ may have made but a passing impression 
upon the simple souls of the shepherds. They were not accustomed to thinking in 
world terms. But the astounding words, “unto you,” drove the truth home to the 
core of their being. And that same consciousness constitutes the first element in 
the awakening of the individual to the full meaning of the Incarnation. That 
was a great day in human history when the mystic John wrote into the body of 
Christian literature those words which have become the possession of the race, 
“God so loved the world that he gave.” It forever established the fact that God’s 
love is unlimited in its scope. That was a great day in human history when John 
Wesley stood at Bristol and opposed hyper-Calvinism with the proclamation of 
“free grace.” He not only “killed Calvinism,” as a great man has said, but he 
did it by forever establishing the fact that God’s love is impartial and man’s 
will is free to appropriate its benefits. He wrote “Whosoever will may come” 
into the convictions of the race. But that is a yet greater day in the life of the 
individual when the Spirit of God says to him, “Unto you is born a Savior,” 
when it is borne in upon him that the Only Begotten was born at Bethlehem, took 
upon him the form of a servant, endured the shame and suffering of the cross, and 
rose again from the dead for his salvation, just as really and vitally as if he had 
been the only weary and sin-sick soul on all the earth. The heart of the Christmas 
message is not “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace,” throbbing as 
that sentence is. It is “Unto you was born that day, in the city of David, a Savior: 
which is Christ the Lord.”—Dr. Andrew Gillies, in The Christian Advocate. — 

For Discussion. 1. The condition of the world at the time of Christ’s birth 
and its condition today. The birth of the Savior in a manger in Bethlehem has 
made the whole world different, and if. all his followers would help him, he will 
make it different still. 
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2, Peace among men of good will. Peace cannot be enforced from without. 
It is only real and actual when good will is present. Our Lord’s coming added 
largely to the fountains of good will, therefore he was the Prince of Peace to 
the earth. Incidentally, there is no nobler description of Christianity, “men of 
good will.”—R. C. Gillie. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Was Mary obliged to attend the Passover? 2. At what age were Jewish boys 
called “Sons of the law,” and what obligations did they then have to meet? 
3. What human relations had Jesus? (Mk. 6.3.) _4. How did Jesus develop? 
‘5. Are you growing mentally? 6. Spiritually? 7. Is the world growing better? 
8. What are you doing to make yourself physically fit? 9. Mentally keen? 
10. Spiritually alive? 11. What lessons for parents may we draw from this 
account? 12. What lessons for youth? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE GREATEST EVENT IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


Beginning the Lesson. The word “news” is said to have been taken from 
the points of the compass:—N for North, E for East, W for West, S for South, 
meaning reports of interest from the four corners of the earth. Was there ever 
greater news for all peoples of all lands than that which angels heralded to 
shepherds keeping watch over their flocks in the neighborhood of Bethlehem on 
that first and gladdest Christmas Day? 

“Has it ever seemed strange to you that everything dates from the birth of 
Jesus Christ?” questions that great scholar, John Fiske. ‘This,’ he explains, “is 
history’s way of confessing that his life was the greatest ever lived.” 

Good Tidings of Great Joy. “Well, Apollo, what is the difference between 
these and the old days?” Bishop Tucker questioned one of Christ’s followers 
in Uganda. “Oh, it is the joy,” quickly came the answer. “I had no joy in life 
then, but now it is all joy.” 

“Brothers, I have been wondering what we should have been doing when I 
was a boy at this time of the day,” thoughtfully observed an aged Christian South 
Sea Islander. “We were all heathen then, and we should have had our chase 
through the forest, should have caught, clubbed and cooked our enemies or the 
poor people we had caught, and now we should be sitting down to eat them. 
But all is changed. What has done it? The love of God—the good tidings of the 
Savior’s love; and so we are gathered here in love and joy. Yes, the love of 
God! Compared with that love the sky is low, and the sea shallow, and the 
east and west are close together.” 

From a publication entitled Faith and Works comes this beautiful story of the 
effect the hearing of the good tidings had upon “Little Broomstick,” as the 
poor street waif was called. She had been very ill in a hospital. One day she 
whispered to the nurse: “I’m havin’ real good times here—ever such good times! 
S’pose I'll have to go ’way from here just as soon as I get well; but I'll take the 
good time along—some of it, anyhow. Did you know about Jesus bein’ born?” 

“Yes,” replied the nurse; “I know. Sh-sh-sh! Don’t talk any more.” 

“You did? I thought you looked as if you didn’t, and I was going to tell you.” 

“Why, how did I look?” asked the nurse, forgetting her own order in her 
curiosity. 

“Oh, just like most o’ folks—kind o’ glum. I shouldn’t think you'd ever 
look glum, if you knew about Jesus bein’ born.” 

. They Made Known the Saying. In God’s Kingdom the humble and meek 
are exalted, and the last are placed first. So it befell with the shepherds, who 
were privileged to stand by the manger-bed even before the learned Magi had 
arrived from the East. Perhaps these shepherds were of all people the most 
likely to take an eager interest in what went on at Bethlehem. There was no 
danger that they would turn a deaf ear when the angel spoke of a Savior born 
in “David's village.” Consider what the news would mean to them. ‘“We are 
apt to think,” writes John Ruskin, “that this was told to them because David 
was a king. Not so. It was told to them because David was in youth not a 
king, but a shepherd like themselves. ‘To you, shepherds, is born this day a Savior 
in the shepherd’s town’; that would be the deep sound of the message in their 
ears. For the great interest to them in the story of David himself must have 
been, always, not that he had saved the monarchy, or subdued Syria, or written 
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Psalms, but that he had kept sheep in those very fields in which they were watch- 
ing; and they said hastily, “Let us go and see’.” 

The Bible does not say why the shepherds were the first to be called; but 
we can guess the reason. It was not merely because they were curious about 
any new thing that happened in David’s village. The rest of the story shows 
that they were chosen because they were truly worthy of so high an honor. If 
they had been unworthy, they might have come to see the Holy Child, and gone 
away as disappointed as Naaman was after his visit to Elisha. No doubt, like 
Naaman, the shepherds expected some great thing; perhaps they looked for some 
marvellous sight which would quite eclipse the vision they had seen in the fields. 
What they saw was a tiny, weak Babe, with his parents—evidently just poor 
humble folk like themselves—lodged in the mean stable of the village inn. They 
could not deny that the angel’s sign was fulfilled; but was this to be all? Was 
there no revelation of royal pomp and divine power to follow? 

The shepherds did not receive any further sign. Yet they understood. They 
believed; and in their hearts sprang up that enthusiasm which a strong faith 
gives. What they had seen with their eyes and heard with their ears must 
be told to others. And so the shepherds set to work, and preached their gospel 
of the lowly Child who, nevertheless, was the Messiah. 

When the Child Jesus was older, his mother may have told him the story 
of the shepherds, which she had treasured and pondered in her heart. He would 
surely marvel at their faith, even as we do. Perhaps they were in his thoughts 
years afterwards when he spoke of himself as the Good Shepherd. 

If we had been there, if we had been called into the stable where God’s Son 
lay helpless and humble as the poorest child of man, should we have believed? 

h, who can tell! But we know that he is indeed our Savior, Christ the Lord. 
We feel, too, that we have a share in his wonderful promise: Blessed are they 
which have not seen, and yet have believed. 

As we have recognized our Savior and believed in him, we wish to imitate 
the shepherds, and like them go and make known abroad what has been revealed 
so graciously to ourselves. A very direct way of doing that is by sending the 
printed Gospel to win new disciples for Christ. Then there is another way—or 
rather a bigger and more important way. It is this: to live day by day a life 
which shows that we genuinely belong to Christ and are full of thanksgiving and 
praise to him for coming on earth as a lowly Child, for our sake and our salvation. 
—Bible Society Gleanings. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. 
Each heart may to the manger go, 
Each soul may to the sweet Babe cling, 
Each voice may whisper, sweet and low, 
“Jesus, my King.’—L. J. Sanderson. 
O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
‘The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight—Phillips Brooks. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
(This year pupils will find it very interesting and helpful to prepare an outline 
harmony of the Gospels. The data is given each week at the end of The Historical 
Background. In most classes teachers may wisely give the headings a week in 
advance and let the pupils themselves find the books, chapters and verses for each.) 
1. What led Joseph and Mary to make their home in Nazareth? 2. What advan- 
tages had Nazareth as a home for the Boy Jesus? 3. What does Mark 6.3 tell 
us about Jesus’s family? 4. At what trade did Jesus work while living at Nazar- 
eth? (Mk. 6.3.) 5. What is the first thing the New Testament says Jesus did? 
6. In what ways did Jesus develop? 7. What means of growth is referred to in 
Mt. 4.4? 8. What things help you to grow physically? 9. Mentally? 10. Spiri- 
tually? 11. Name something that stops physical growth. 12. Mental growth. 
13. Spiritual growth. 14. What does Paul say in his letter to the Ephesians, 
6.1-3, about the duty of children to parents? 
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THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and men. Luke 2.52 


LESSON Luke 2.40-52 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 119.9-16 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 2.1-23; Luke 2.39 


LUKE 2.40 And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom: 
and the grace of God was upon him. 

41 And his parents went every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the pass- 
over. 42 And when he was twelve years old, they went up after the custom 
of the feast; 43 and when they had fulfilled the days, as they were return- 
ing, the boy Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; and his parents knew it not; 
44 but supposing him to be in the company, they went a day’s journey; and 
they sought for him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance: 45 And when 
they found him not, they returned to Jerusalem, seeking for him. 46 And 
it came to pass, after three days they found him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the teachers, both hearing them, and asking them questions: 
47 and all that heard him were amazed at his understanding and his answers. 
48 And when they saw him, they were astonished; and his mother said unto 
him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I sought 
thee sorrowing. 49 And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? 
knew ye not that I must be in my Father’s house? 50 And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto them. 51 And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth; and he was subject unto them: and his mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart. 

a And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and men, 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF JESUS, verse 40. Like every one who has 
ever lived, Jesus entered into the world as a helpless Infant, and like all normal 
children his powers developed gradually. As a Child he grew, and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him. “You know the Child 
Jesus in a picture at once, by a halo round his brow. There was no glory in his 
real life to mark him: we know this for in after years his brethren thought 
his fame strange, and his townsmen rejected him. Gradually and gently he 
woke to consciousness of life and its manifold meaning; gradually, and not at 
once, he embraced the sphere of human duties, and he woke to his earthly relation- 
ships one by one—the Son, the Brother, the Citizen, the Master. It is a very 
deep and beautiful and precious truth that the Eternal Son had a human and 
progressive childhood. Happy the child who is suffered to be and content to 
be ia God meant him to be—a child while childhood lasts!” (G. W. Rob- 
ertson). 

II, ATTENDING_THE PASSOVER, verse 41, 42. Women were not 
obliged to attend the Feast of the Passover at Jerusalem, but Mary accompanied 
Joseph on his annual pilgrimage. When Jesus was twelve years old his parents 
took him with them for the first time, because he was approaching his thirteenth 
year when, according to Jewish custom, he would become “a son of the Law” 
and subject to its obligations. Three times Joseph is referred to as the parent, 
or father, of Jesus, verses 41, 42 and 48; Dr. Garvie explains that “Joseph is 
rightly described as one of Jesus’s parents, for in the home he provided and 
protected, he filled a parent’s place and played a parent’s part. To him also 
God committed a trust and task.” 

III. THE LOST BOY, verses 43-45. The Passover festival lasted seven 
days, but only the leisured class remained the whole time. The barley harvest 
was setting in, and the farmers’ presence was required at home: one who had 
remained for two days had fulfilled the law (Dt. 16.7). When Joseph and 
Mary started homeward the Boy Jesus, unknown to them, tarried behind in 
Jerusalem. They had gone a day’s journey toward Nazareth before they missed 
him, for they had supposed he was with kinsfolk or acquaintances in the same 
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IV. THE BOY FOUND IN THE TEMPLE, verse 46, 47. Joseph and 
Mary spent part of one day hunting for him in the caravan, another day in 
returning to Jerusalem, and on the third day they found him in the temple, 
listening to the teachers and asking them questions so deep that all around were 
amazed at his understanding and answers. 

V. THE MOTHER’S QUESTION AND THE BOY’S ANSWER, verses 
48-50. Mary, too, was astonished: Dr. A. B. Bruce suggests that her aston- 
ishment points to some contrast between a previous quiet, reserved manner of 
Jesus and his present bearing, a sudden flashing out of the inner life. “Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us?” she questioned, adding, “Thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing.” “How is it that ye sought me?” Jesus questioned in 
return, thus voicing his surprise at their not knowing where to find him. “Know 
ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” The Greek reads en tois tou 
patros mou, literally, in the —— of my father, tois being the definite article in 
the dative plural standing without any noun, and we may supply, therefore, either 
the word house, as in the Authorized Version, or affairs, business, as in the 
Revised. “Mary had said ‘thy father and I,’ but he looked past Joseph to his 
Father in heaven. No doubt he meant to draw her attention to the relation of his 
humanity to God himself. No doubt he could use the words ‘My Father’ in 
a sense very different to that which we may use them. But still Jesus Christ 
has taught us when we pray to say ‘Father.’ And have we perceived that 
God is our Father?” (Exp. Greek Texts). They failed to understand his words. 
but Mary did not forget them—she kept all these sayings in her heart. 

VI. THE BOY’S OBEDIENCE, verse 51. It is no irreverence to say that 
the world is more likely to become subject to Christ because he himself went 
back to Nazareth to be subject throughout his youth unto his parents. The 
home is one of God’s training places for the world leaders” (Hughes). 

VI. THE BOY’S DEVELOPMENT, verse 52. Jesus remained quietly at 
Nazareth for eighteen years, the so-called “hidden years.” Again we are told 
of his all-around development. “Do I grow as my Master did? The test of 
the Christian is first his ‘capacity for growth,’ ever becoming clearer-eyed, 
wider in knowledge, stronger in holy will, with a richer overflowing joy- 
ousness, and a larger passion for service and sacrifice” (Watkinson). 


“O that I may grow! 
What though Time cuts his furrows in my face, 
My heart may ever add grace unto grace, 
Graces with added days still keeping pace, 
O that I may grow!” (Mallbie D. Babcock). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


And the child grew, and waxed strong, verse 40. Christianity is the only 
religion that makes anything of the childhood of its Founder. The other religions 
of the world either have nothing to say about the childhood of their founders, 
or preserve only a few insignificant traditions. Tradition says that Lao-tse, 
the founder of Taoism, was born as an old man. And Christianity is the only 
religion that takes any particular account of children themselves. The Gospels 
are full of stories of Jesus’s miracles in behalf of children, and of his love and 
tenderness toward children. The other religions are concerned only with adults. 
Their message is a message for adults—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

When he was twelve years old, verse 42. It was a great day in a young 
Hebrew’s boyhood when he became Bar Mizvah. It marked the turning-point 
when he took his fate in his own hands. From then onward he was fully 
responsible for all he did. He knew that he had taken a very serious step. He 
must have felt almost as though he had suddenly become a man. Bar Mizvah 
is a Hebrew expression meaning “Son of the Commandment.” When this name 
was given to the Hebrew boy on his thirteenth birthday, a solemn religious 
service was held, and the whole family met to rejoice and celebrate the festival. 
The Jews today still keep up this ancient custom, which they sometimes now 
call “Confirmation,” borrowing that name from the Christian religion.—Gleanings. 

When he was twelve years old, they went up after the custom of the feast, 
verse 42. Pious Israelites were careful to accustom their children from the earliest 
years to the requirements of their religion, and hence often brought them with 
them to Jerusalem at the great feasts. Indeed, even the liberal school of Hillel 
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made it binding to do so as soon as a child was able, with the help of its 
father’s hand, to climb the flight of steps into the temple courts. The Passover 
itself was eaten only by males, but the week of the feast was the time of 
universal rejoicing, so that husbands were wont to take their wives, as well as 
their sons, with them.—Dr. Cunningham Geikie. { 

They sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintances, verse 44. One of 
the unchanging customs of the Arabs is to wait until they can assemble a company, 
or caravan, when setting out on a journey. They seek not only the safety which 
there is in numbers, for they may have to cross regions infested by robbers and 
wild beasts, but also companionship for the way. On their journeys to Jerusalem 
for the great feasts in the time of Jesus, people of the same village traveled 
in large companies, the boys and young men by themselves, the older people in 
another group, and it was most natural for Joseph and Mary to suppose that 
Jesus was somewhere in the caravan that first day. I 

He was subject unto them, verse 51. This seemingly casual remark is full 
of significance. With us in Syria obedience to parents has always been youth’s 
crowning virtue. Individual initiative must not overstep the boundary line of this 
grace. Only in this way the patriarchal organization of the family can be kept 
intact. In my boyhood days in that country, whenever my father took me with 
him on a “visit of homage” to one of the lords of the land, the most fitting thing 
such a dignitary could do to me was to place his hand upon my head and say 
with characteristic condescension, “Bright boy, and no doubt obedient to your 
parents.”—Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, in The Syrian Christ. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What event studied in the 
First Quarter did the Feast of the Passover commemorate? In a lesson of the 
Second Quarter the text was about a boy in the temple: who was he and why 
was he there? Who built the first temple? Who built the second temple? 

The Stories of the Infancy of Jesus. In the second chapter of his Gospel, 
Luke follows his beautiful account of the visit of the Shepherds to the Babe 
at Bethlehem with a reference to his circumcision and presentation in the temple. 
The Jewish law required every mother to bring her first-born son to the temple 
within a month of his birth to “present him before the Lord” in acknowledgment 
of God’s claim before him: then by giving an offering of five shekels, the 
“Redemption money,” she received him back again. On that day that Mary 
presented Jesus and also fulfilled the rite of ceremonial purification by offering 
a pair of turtle doves or two young pigeons, she was met on leaving the temple 
court by the aged Simeon, “a just man and devout,” who was “waiting for the 
consolation of Israel,’ the Promised Messiah. Simeon took the Babe in his 
arms and blessed him, repeating the words which (from the first words in 
Latin) we call the Nunc Dimittis. 

Now lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace; 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou thas prepared before the face of all peoples, 
A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people Israel. 


There was also in the temple a prophetess, Anna by name, who also gave thanks 
to God and proclaimed to all who were looking for the redemption of Jerusalem 
that their prayers had been fulfilled. 

To Matthew we owe the beautiful story of the visit to the Babe of the Magi, 
or the Wise Men, the record of the flight of the Holy Family to Egypt to escape © 
the wrath of Herod, the slaughter of the children in Bethlehem under two 
years of age, and the return of the family to Nazareth after Herod’s death. 

The only incident told us of the childhood of Jesus is the account which we 
study today of his visit to the temple at Jerusalem when twelve years of age. 
The year was probably 9 A.D. 

The Passover. The Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread was the 
great festival of the year. It began in the fifteenth day of Nisan, the first 
month, and lasted seven days. It was one of the three yearly feasts which 
every Israelite, if he could, attended in Jerusalem. “It not only commemorates 
a national deliverance—the ‘passing over’ of Israel by the destroying angel,” 
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Dr. Cunningham Geikie tells us, “but was believed to secure the same mercy 
for the Israelites hereafter. Every one regarded it as a debt he owed, and must 
ey alt Spee pay, if he would be counted worthy of a part in the congregation 
of Israel. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 10. The Presentation in the Temple, Lk, 2.21-38. 
11. The Visit of the Magi, Mt. 2.1-12. 12. The Flight into Egypt, Mt. 2.13-15. 
13. Slaughter of the Children in Bethlehem. Mt. 2.16-18. 14. Return to Naza- 
ee Mt. 2.19-23; Lk. 2.39,40. 15. The Visit of the Boy Jesus to the Temple, 

. 2.41-52. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Nazareth is in Lower Galilee midway between the Mediterranean and the Sea 
of Galilee. It lies in a hollow amphitheater encircled by hills. From the southern 
hill one has a fine view of the south of the Plain of Esdraelon, that ancient 
battle ground of which we heard in our First Quarter’s lessons, and of the valley 
of the Jordon on the east, and beyond it the mountains of Gilead; and westward 
one looks toward Carmel and the Mediterranean. From the northern hills one 
sees the mountains of Galilee rising one above the other, while towering above 
them all is snow-capped Mount Hermon in the Lebanon Range of Syria. 

There are Christian schools and orphanages in Nazareth, and the village is 
now the headquarters of the Samaria District of Palestine and the residence 
of the District Governor. The most interesting spot is “Mary’s Well,” the fountain 
where Mary herself must have come to draw water. There the women still 
gather to exchange the news of the day as well as to fill their water jars. The 
fountain is supplied with water by a spring. 

It is eighty miles from Nazareth to Jerusalem, and the distance is covered 
today in four hours by automobile. For Jerusalem see page 111. The place where 
Jesus was found may have been the Court of the Women, which Mary could 
enter, or, as Edersheim says, the terrace outside the walls which enclosed the 
temple buildings. 

Assign paragraphs 162, 163 and 164 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The lad Jesus, in the temple, interested in religious things, asking questions 
of the great teachers, reaching out after truth, open to spiritual instruction and 
guidance, is simply the type of the natural human boy everywhere. He is in 
the junior and intermediate departments of every Sunday-school. He will be 
asking questions of thousands of teachers every Sunday of the year. We must 
not fail to recognize and understand him. Jesus’s mother did not quite fathom 
him, not on the divine side of his nature simply, for that might not much appear, 
but on his human side. For she did not see what that lingering behind and 
talking with the doctors of the law meant. So she chided him. And he, 
wondering at her, said, “Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s house?” 
That is where the unperverted boy will naturally be drawn not far from the 
age of twelve. We must look for him there and become wise to deal with him 
there—Dr. John T. McFarland, in Etchings of the Master. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND’ ADULTS 
LESSONS FROM THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


Beginning the Lesson. In the case of all rare excellence that is merely human, 
it is the first object of the biographer of a marvelous man to seek for surprising 
stories of his early life. The appetite for the marvelous in this matter is almost 
instinctive and invariable. Almost all men love to discover the early wonders 
which were prophetic of after-greatness. Apparently the reason is that we are 
unwilling to believe that wondrous excellence was attained by slow, patient labor. 
We get an excuse for our own slowness and stunted growth, by settling it once 
for all, that the original differences between such men and us were immeasurable. 
Therefore it is, I conceive, that we seek so eagerly for anecdotes of early 
precocity. 

In this spirit the fathers of the primitive Church collected legends of the 
early life of Christ, stories of superhuman infancy: what the Infant and the 
Child said and did. Many of these legends are absurd; all, as resting on no 
authority, are rejected. 
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Very different from this is the spirit of the Bible narrative. Both in what 
it tells and in what it does not tell, one thing is plain, that the human life of 
the Son of God was natural. There was the first blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn. One anecdote, and two verses of the general description, that is all 
which is told us of the Redeemer’s Childhood.—F. W. Robertson, Sermons. 

The All-Round Development of Jesus. See the next topic. 

The Parents’ Responsibility. God trusted his Son to be mothered and 
fathered in a village home. He still intrusts to human parents souls which have 
the possibilities of becoming his children. It may not have been within the power 
of earthly parents to divert Jesus from his mission, but the destiny of the human 
infant for time and eternity hangs largely upon the way in which his parents 


discharge their high responsibilities. To neglect to utilize the opportunities of 
religious culture which the home affords is to commit an injustice against the 
child and to betray a spiritual trust. It is the decline of that sense of the parental 
religious responsibility that marked the earlier generations of our people which 
gives ground for the gravest apprehension cnocerning the immediate future of the 
Christian Church—Editorial in The Christian Advocate. 

Lost! A Boy Lost! Not kidnapped by bandits and hidden in a cave to 
weep and starve and rouse a nation to frenzied searching! Were that the case, 
one hundred thousand men would rise to the rescue if need be. 

Unfortunately the losing of the lad is without any dramatic excitement, though 
very sad and very real. The fact is, his father lost him! Being too busy to 
sit with him at the fireside and answer trivial questions during the years when 
fathers are the great and only heroes of boys, he let go his hold upon him! Yes, 
his mother lost him! Being much engrossed in her teas, dinners, and club 
programs, she let the maid hear the boy say his prayers and thus her grip 
slipped and the boy was lost to the home. Aye! his church lost him! Being 
so much occupied with sermons for the wise and elderly who pay the bills, and 
having good care for dignity, the ministers and elders were unmindful of the 
human feelings of the boy in the pew, and made no provision in sermon or 
song or manly sport for his boyishness, and so the church and many sad-hearted 
parents are now looking earnestly for the lost boy! 

He must be found! He can be found! Found just where those two careless, 
but pious parents en route from worship in Jerusalem found their lost Boy. In 
that particular spot in the church where interested men were willing to meet 
him and answer in simple fashion the direct questions of his awakening manhood 
concerning the realities of life and duty. Here is where the lost boy will be found 
by men who are willing to look for him!—Men at Work. 

Youth’s Prerogative. Little boys and girls still sit beside grown men and women 
and in the glare of midday and as the beauty and mystery of twilight steal over 
ae ete ask questions. All too swiftly little boys and girls become big boys 
and girls. 

They are still asking questions; but instead of saying, “Father, what is the Man 
in the Moon made of?” they are asking, “Why do we have to go to church ?” 
“What is the use of family prayers?” “Other families don’t have grace at 
table; why should we?” “Why can’t we roam around evenings as other 
children do?” 

And still the children grow. They are in college now, and their years are 
counting up into the twenties, but still they ask questions. If the parental ear 
is sympathetic they sometimes confide their misgivings and problems to those 
who love them most. More often in the pride and reticence of youth they keep 
them locked within their breasts and give the impression that they cherish no 
serious thought at all. But let no parent, teacher or older friend conclude that 
the generation just coming on the stage is wholly irresponsible and entirely devoid 
of interest in the deeper concerns of human life, or that their prevailing mood is 
one of skepticism. 

The wisest and the happiest parents are those who encourage in their children 
the questioning habit, and are not surprised or alarmed if these questions 
reach down to the foundations of faith. To a New England home of the older 
type a college senior once returned for his vacation. He had just begun to 
study philosophy, and some inherited beliefs were in the crucible. His was 
a home where the ancient sanctions were still revered, and at family prayers 
the father said, “Sam, won’t you lead us this morning?” He replied, “Please 
excuse me, father, I’d rather not.” “All right, Sam,” said the wise and dis- 
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cerning father quietly, “that’s first-rate. Shows you are growing up. I will 
lead myself.” 

Aye, let the children ask their multitudinous and baffling and even exasperating 
questions. Let youth challenge every tradition, convention, custom. Let it look 
the older generation squarely in the face and ask, “What kind of world are you 
passing down to us anyway?” “Why is it so sordid and rotten in spots?” “Is 
there anything in the Christian religion?” “Does church membership make a man 
any better?” “How many Christians are really following Christ?” “Who was 
Christ and who and where is God?” 

This is youth’s prerogative—to ask questions. Thereby it keeps the older 
generation from stagnation and compels it to march forward with the advancing 
purposes of God. 

But it behooves youth also to listen to the accumulated wisdom of the centuries. 
This universe is not one vast interrogation point. It speaks through the myriad 
voices of nature—the winds whispering through the trees, the pleasant tinkle of 
the brook, the bird song that ushers in the day. Not everything is in flux in 
the moral realm. Not every truth was discovered yesterday. The sages, the 
philosophers, the preachers and the prophets of the past still have something to say 
to the boys and girls of the twentieth century. It pays still to listen when the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount are read and the Apostles’ Creed 
is recited, and the mighty Te Deum bursts from organ and choir. The story 
of the Prodigal Son is still the unmatched picture of the heart of God. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan still portrays our duty to whomsoever chances to 
be our neighbor. 

Let youth ask its questions, but let it give due heed to what father and mother 
have tested out in experience and what their fathers and mothers also proved and 
what the boys and girls of today will know to be true when they come to be 
themselves fathers and mothers, namely, that this world is charged with the life 
of God, that he is speaking to us any moment that we care to listen, that life 
should be Christ-centered and not self-centered, that it is a far greater thing 
to rule one’s own spirit than to capture a walled city, that when one does wrong 
it must be confessed and forgiven—The Congregationalist. 

For Discussion. 1. The problem of the child is the problem of the parent 
in more ways than one. If training really has anything to do with the outcome 
of developing life, the child will not be nurtured “in the chastening and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” until parents are brought up in the way they should go. The 
child has duties toward father and mother, but the assumption of these responsi- 
bilities and the discharge of these duties wait on training, and that training is in 
the hands of the parents.—Bishop Matthew S. Hughes. 

2. All mothers have gifted children—at least so they think. Poor is that 
mother, if she exists, who does not see in her child some gift. No doubt these 
dreams are often sadly unfulfilled. And yet in one respect I verily believe they 
need never be unfulfilled. “I will not have an irreligious child,’ said Catherine 
Booth passionately, and she never had. Your children may not have the gift of 
genius; they may all be great in grace——W. Mackintosh Mackay. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where is the first quotation in verse 2 found? 2. In verse 3? 3. Why does 
Mark ascribe the whole quotation to Isaiah? 4. Where was the wilderness where 
John preached? 5. Why did John adopt the costume he wore? 6. What is the 
force of his reference to the shoe latchet, verse 7? 7. How many were the 
hidden years” at Nazareth? 8. On what ground did John object to baptizing 
Jesus? 9. On what ground did Jesus wish baptism at his hands? Io. How 
did baptism in the case of Jesus differ from baptism in the case of all others? 
11. What counsel did Paul give the Galatians who were baptized? (Gal. 3.27.) 
12, When did Jesus instruct his disciples to baptize? (Mt. 28.19; Mk. 16.15, 
16.) 13. Will a true follower of Jesus wish to be baptized? 14. What is the 
meaning of adult baptism? 15. Of infant baptism? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE FOURFOLD LIFE 


Beginning the Lesson. You can all remember when you traveled on the 
railroad for half-fare; those of you who are under twelve years of age are still 
doing this. In Norway they have what seems on first hearing it a curious term 
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for a half-fare ticket. There it is called an “unconfirmed ticket,” and a full 
fare ticket is a “confirmed ticket.” You see in that land every child upon reaching 
a certain age is supposed to have been confirmed—baptized—and to have become a 
member of the church, and so the term applies to the age of the child. 

In Palestine there was a somewhat similar custom in regard to boys who 
reached the age of twelve or thirteen: they were expected to fulfil the require- 
ments of the law and the temple, and one of those requirements was that they 
attend the Passover Feast at Jerusalem. What great event in their history did 
that Feast commemorate? Where was Jesus living when he became “a son 
of the Law’? Wheres was he born? Where had he been taken between the 
Bethlehem life and the Nazareth life? Why? Do we know anything about his 
life at Nazareth before his visit to Jerusalem at the age of twelve? Luther 
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the Boy Jesus at Home 
From a Painting that Hangs in the Traditional Home of Jesus at Nazareth 


was wont to talk about him with much satisfaction as the Boy in the home 
fetching water from the well and going on other errands, working with the 
carpenter’s tools in Joseph’s shop, and living the life of any healthy, normal 
lad. Here is a picture of the Lad as Dr. T. R. Glover draws it for us: 

The carpenter’s shop, we may naturally suppose, was close to the house—a shop 
where men might count on good work and honest work—and what memories 
must have gathered about it! Those little brothers and sisters did not always 
agree and tempers would grow very warm and then the big Brother came and 
fetched them away from the little house to the shop and set one of them to 
picking up nails and the other to sweeping up shavings—to help the carpenter 
They helped him. Like small boys when they help, they got in his way at every 
turn. But somehow they slipped back to a jolly frame of mind. The big 
Brother told them stories and they came back different people. 

“Are these pictures fanciful—mere imagination? Are we to think that all the 
tenderness of Jesus came to him by a miracle when he was thirty years of age? 
Must we not think it was growing up in that house and in that shop? Or did 
he never tell a story—he who tells them so charmingly—till he wanted parables bees 

The Fourfold Life of the Child Jesus. Jesus developed in four ways—physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual and social. He advanced in wisdom (mental development) 
and stature (physical), and in favor with God (spiritual, or religious), and men 
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(social). Stature means height, of course: Jesus was a normal Child and he 
kept growing taller and taller, larger and larger, just as all children do unless 
prevented by some disease. Jesus was “filled with wisdom” before he went 
upon that first visit to the temple at twelve years of age, and he advanced in 
wisdom afterwards. There are children of certain nationalities who give great 
promise when they enter our public schools, but rather early their ability to 
advance to higher and higher knowledge “peters out,’ and when the upper grades 
are reached they cannot keep up with average children. They can grow mentally 
just so far—they are mental dwarfs. Jesus was a mental Giant. “I would rather 
have a body only two feet high,” Dr. Charles E. Jefferson declares, “with a mind 
inside my little skull capable of thinking great thoughts and appreciating noble 
people and lovely music and pictures, and dreaming beautiful dreams, than be as 
huge as Goliath with a little mind in my big skull no larger than the mind 
of a cat!” And who would not? 

Jesus grew spiritually and socially. The grace of God was upon him: he 
advanced in favor with God and men. His spiritual life was nourished by prayer, 
communion with God, by the reading of the Word of God, and by attendance 
upon the religious services of his time. His social life was nourished by his 
constant services for others. Service is the active side of spiritual development. 
“You have seen certain persons suffering from the rickets—an abnormal develop- 
ment of the head or of one shoulder—while the rest of the body is puny and 
dwarfed. We almost turn away with a shudder from the sight of a person with 
this physical deformity. But if by some divine enlightenment we could see our 
inner natures, how many of us would be found suffering from the spiritual 
rickets, the mental nature abnormally developed, while the spiritual faculties 
are dwarfed and dying!” 

Over the entrance through the Samuel Dexter Memorial gate at Harvard there 
is this inscription: “Enter to grow in wisdom.” On the inside of the gate 
oe on leaving the grounds: “Depart to serve better thy country and thy 

ind. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell speaks of expanding and expiring Christians, and likens 
the former to trees and the latter to flagstaffs. The tree Christians grow. The 
flagstaff Christians grew. The tree drinks in moisture through its roots, stretches 
its trunk and limbs toward the sky, absorbs sunshine through its leaves, and serves 
the world by its shade or its fruit. The flagstaff is dead, it serves indeed as a 
staff but when men see it they think not of it but of the flag, and it is destined in 
time to rot away and fall, utterly useless, to the ground. Which shall we be, 
expanding or expiring Christians. 

How to Have the Fourfold Growth. Take a piece of paper, write upon it 
the day of the month and the year. Have some one weigh you, and measure 
your exact height and write your “stature’ on the paper. Then record how 
far you have gone in your studies, in day-school and Sunday-school, which is your 
“wisdom.” Think of any little careless or disagreeable habits you may have, and 
select one that other people do not like, so if you were rid of it you would 
increase “in favor with man.” Write that down; and also some habit which you 
do not have, the forming of which you think would be pleasing to your heavenly 
Father. You would thus increase “in favor with God.” 

Have this paper where you can read it now and then. Keep it carefully. At 
the end of a year be measured and weighed again, notice whether you have 
conquered that habit that was annoying to other people and formed the new, that 
would be pleasing to God. If the result is favorable, you may know certainly 
that you, like the Boy Jesus, have increased in wisdom and in stature and in favor 
with God and men—Edwin Hallock Byington, in The Children’s Pulpit. 

The Quaker Girl’s Dream. I dreamed I was on my way to school when sud- 
denly I noticed a great crowd upon the green. People were hurrying to and fro, 
and when I asked what all this commotion was about, a girl said: “Why, don’t you 
know? It’s Measuring Day, and the Lord’s angel has come to see how much our 
souls have grown since last Measuring Day.” 

“Measuring Day!” said I; “Measuring souls! I never heard of such a thing.” 
And I began to ask questions, but the girl hurried on; and after a little I let myself 
be pressed along with the crowd to the green. 

There in the center, on a kind of throne under the great elm, was the most 
beautiful and glorious being I ever saw. By his side was a tall, golden rod, 
fastened upright in the ground, with curious marks on it at regular intervals, from 
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top to bottom. Over it, in a golden scroll, were the words, “The measure of a 
perfect man.” ; 

The instant each one touched the golden measure a wonderful thing happened. 
No one could escape the terrible accuracy of that rod. Each one shrank or 
increased to his true dimensions—his spiritual dimensions—as I soon learned, 
for it was the index of the soul-growth which was shown in this mysterious way. 

The first few who were measured after I came I did not know; but soon 
the name of Elizabeth Darrow was called. She is the president of the “Aid 
for the Destitute’ Society, and she manages ever so many other societies, too; 
and I thought, “Surely Elizabeth Darrow’s measure will be very high indeed.” 
She stood by the rod, and the instant she touched it she seemed to grow shorter 
and shorter, and the angel’s face grew very serious as he said: “This would be 
a soul of high stature if only the zeal for outside works which can be seen 
of men had not checked the the lowly secret graces of humility and trust and 
patience under little daily trials; these, too, are needed for perfect soul-growth.” 
I pitied Elizabeth Darrow as she moved away with such a sad and surprised 
face to make room for the next. 

It was poor, thin, little Betsy Lyons, the seamstress. I never was more 
astonished in my life than when she took her stand by the rod, and immediately 
increased in height, till her mark was higher than any I had seen before, and her 
face shone so 1 thought it must have caught its light from the angel’s, who 
smiled so gloriously that I envied poor little Betsy, whom before I had rather 
looked down upon. As the angel wrote in the book, he said: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Others followed; and then, oh, my name came! and I trembled so I could 
hardly reach the angel: but then he put his arm around me, and helped me to 
stand by the rod. As soon I touched it, I felt myself growing shorter and 
shorter, and strained every nerve to be as tall as possible. I could only reach 
Lillian’s mark—Lillian’s the lowest of all; and I a member of the church for 
two years! I grew crimson for shame, and whispered to the angel, “Oh, give 
me another chance before you mark me in the book as low as this; tell me 
how to grow; I will do it so gladly, only do not put this mark down.” 

The angel shook his head sadly. “The record must go down as it is, my child. 
May it be higher when I come next. This rule will help thee: ‘Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, ... in singleness of heart as unto Christe 
With that I burst into tears and suddenly awakened to find myself crying. 
But oh, I shall never forget that dream for I was so ashamed of my mark! 
—Unknown. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. “If you are a child of God, your life 
in the home should reveal it.” 


My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother.—Proverbs. 

I will do my best to keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight—The Scout Oath. 

There is something wrong if the members of your family do not notice a marked 
aps in you this year over what you were twelve months ago.—Dr. John R. 

ott. 


_ “To grow tall is good, to grow wise is better, but to grow like our Pattern 
is best of all.” 


“Progress in the spiritual life, like progress in anything else, requires effort.” 


“Wondrous Child of Nazareth, 
Let thy early love of learning, 
Set our youthful spirits yearning 
Daily to be growing wiser, 

Thou our Teacher and Adviser, 

Wondrous Child of Nazareth.” 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why was the forerunner of Jesus called The Baptist? 2. Describe his appear- 
ance. 3. Why did John call upon the people to be baptized? 4. Why was Jesus 
baptized by John? 5. What objection did John make to baptizing him, and what 
answer did Jesus give? (Mt. 3.13-15.) 6. Why was Jesus baptized? 7. Why 
should we be baptized? 8. What does baptism mean to you? 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


GOLDEN TEXT: Thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee I am well pleased. Mark 1.11 


LESSON Mark 1.1-11 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 42.1-4 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 3.1-17; Luke 3.1-22; John 1.19-34 


MARK 1.1 The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
2 Even as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way; 
3 The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight; 


4 John came, who baptized in the wilderness and preached the baptism of 
repentance unto remission of sins. 5 And there went out unto him all the 
country of Judza, and all they of Jerusalem; and they were baptized of 
him in the river Jordon, confessing their sins. 6 And John was clothed with 
camel’s hair, and had a leathern girdle about his loins, and did eat locusts 
and wild honey. 7 And he preached, saying. There cometh after me he 
that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose. 8 I baptized you in water; but he shall baptize you in 
the Holy Spirit. 

9 And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of 
Galilee, and was baptized of John in the Jordan. 10 And straightway coming 
up out of the water, he ‘saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as 
a dove descending upon him: 11 and a voice came out of the heavens, Thou 
art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE SUPERSCRIPTION TO MARK’S GOSPEL, verse 1. Here begins 
the good tidings concerning Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

II. THE HERALD OF THE CHRIST, verses 2-8. All we know about 
the youth and early manhood of John the Baptist is told in Lk. 1.80: He grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel. John the Baptist came as Isaiah had foretold. The first verse of 
the quotation that follows is from Malachi 3.1; the second, from Isaiah 40.3. 
“To ascribe it all to Isaiah was an inaccuracy, doubtless, but not through an error 
of memory, but through indifference to greater exactness, the quotation from 
Isaiah being what chiefly occupied the mind. It is something analogous to attraction 
in grammar. It is Mark’s only citation on his own account” (Bruce). John 
came to prepare the way of the Lord by preaching in the wilderness and calling 
upon the people to repent and be baptized. “It is now generally admitted_that 
proselyte baptism must have been the rule in Israel long before the time of John, 
and indeed from the very earliest days of Jewish propagandism John met those 
who came to his baptism as the ‘proselyte of righteousness’ was met when 
he sought to pass from the gates of Judaism into the sanctuary itself, with certain 
vigorous demands. The proselyte had to renounce his past, to renounce it so 
utterly that when he stepped out of the waters of baptism he was regarded, in the 
common language of the rabbis, as being ‘born again,’ or as being a ‘little child 
just born” And John, standing by the Jordan, met Israel with similar demands 
(John C. Labert). : mt ; pi: 

John preached the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins. “Rites and 
symbols are merely a form of language. What is important is the life ‘mani- 
fested, not the form which manifests it. Baptism is a formal expression of 
consecration. Infant baptism is an expression by the parents of the dedica- 
tion of their child to God. Adult baptism is an expression by the adult 
of his consecration of himself to God. If there is no consecration, the bap- 
tism is an empty, idle, unmeaning form; if there is a consecration, the baptism 
is its fitting expression” (Lyman Abbott). ‘ : 

John was clad in a rough garment of camel’s skin, or of cloth woven from 
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camel’s hair, which was a protest against the luxurious robes of soft wool worn 
by the rich, and his girdle was of leather. His food came from the desert— 
locusts and wild honey. One far mightier than he was coming, John told the 
people, One so great that he himself was unworthy to perform for him the 
menial service of unloosing his shoe thongs. Through this mightier One they 
would receive the gift of the Spirit. “The revelation which I have proclaimed 
has made you penitent, humble, and obedient, and this, indeed, has helped to 
cleanse and save you. But my baptism has only been the cleansing of water. 
The Christ who comes will reveal God in himself, in his own Person; and the 
revelation which he will make will be so full of unspeakable glory as to create 
in men a cleansing energy like fire, for their hearts will become inflamed with 
an enthusiastic love” (Jowett). 
UI. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS, verses 9-11. 

“Erect in youthful grace, and radiant 

With spirit forces, all inparadised 

In a divine companion, down the slant 

Of these remembering hills he came, the Christ.” 


From Nazareth of Galilee he came down to the Jordan and was baptized of John. 
John would have hindered him, Matthew tells us: “I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me” he exclaimed. But Jesus answered, “Suffer it now: 
for thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” “The impression of Christ’s 
calmness and ease will grow upon us as we study his life. He never manifested 
the slightest uneasiness under any circumstances in which he was ever involved. 
At his baptism rugged John was evidently agitated, but Jesus was calm” 
(McFarland). Those whom John was baptizing were receiving the rite in token 
of their repentance. But Jesus was sinless—why, then, did he seek baptism 
at John’s hands? He could not stand aloof from John’s work as something in 
which he had no concern. He wished to set his seal upon that work, as well as 
to show his solidarity with mankind. And the rite was his act of self-consecration 
to his public ministry. Because he had humbled himself God at once highly 
exalted him. He received a vision and heard a voice: the spirit of God rent 
the heavens. “He had an extraordinary, never impeded, fellowship with God” 
(Denney). “The, open sky was the revelation to Jesus of new spiritual forces 
that lay within his reach. It was just as when Newton discovered the law of 
gravitation—heaven was opened to him: so Jesus saw the heavens opened” 
(F. B. Meyer). The Spirit as a dove descended upon him: “eis auton: this 
reading suggests the idea of descent not merely upon (epi) but into (ets) him, 
as if to take up his abode; henceforth the immanent Spirit of Jesus” (Bruce). 
In these words we are told that he was filled with the Spirit and consecrated to 
his ministry. 

And a voice came out of the heavens, “Thou are my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased.” In greater measure than before, Jesus now realized his 
divine Sonship and his Father’s pleasure. ‘The Gospel records and our own 
reflection assure us that Jesus must have learned who he was, little by little. The 
statement that he increased in wisdom is certification for this. And now the 
moment is one of crisis. A great, new, marvelous truth has entered into his 
life. And he is saying over and over to himself, “I am the Messiah! I am the 
Christ! I am he for whom society has all along been looking and waiting! 
I am come in answer to the prayers of the ages! Iam the Servant of the Highest 
ps Sete aay Peony ue Son of ee the Savior of the world!’” As the 

on is ever well pleasing and acceptable to the F 
who are found in him Hoamelon pen OS har aetegt oo 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Preaching the baptism of repentance unto the remission of sins, verse 4. John, in 
preaching his baptism, preached a forsaking of gross sin, of heartless worldliness 
of mean selfishness, which then characterized the people of Jerusalem. It was 
a remission of sin through repentance. Water washes and purifies water cools 
and comforts, water beautifies and refreshes. Throughout our part of the world 
therefore, bathing typifies the cleansing and refreshing of the spirit by a cleansing 
and refreshing of the body. It is so hot in our burning, mid-day sun—so pee 
dusty, is the day for the greater part of the year—so oppressive are thirst, pers coe 
tion, a growing sense of bodily discomfort and impurity, that, with a strong, sent 
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longing, we look to water, water and immersion. The analogy between the outer 
and inner to the imaginative Asiatic is most natural—P. C. Mozoomdar, in The 
Oriental Christ. 

Locusts and wild honey, verse 6. Locusts are still eaten by the poor in 
Palestine. After being scalded in boiling water, their wings and legs are torn 
off, and the bodies are salted. After that they are boiled, roasted, or fried in 
oil. Wild bees build their combs in the crevices of the rocks, but there are 
trees which exude a juice called tree-manna, or honey, and pos- P 
sibly this is meant here. 

The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose, verse 7. Like all orientals, Jesus wore sandals which 
were merely leather soles fastened to the feet by means of leather 
thongs. On entering a house one had his sandals taken off and his 
feet dusted by a servant. This was considered the most menial of 
all services, and the rabbis said: “Every service which a servant 
will perform for his master, a disciple will do for the rabbi, except 
loosing his sandal thong.” 

I baptized you in water; but he shall baptize you in the Holy 
Spirit, verse 8. When in India the clothing gets soiled, we wash 
it well. But when a metal becomes impure, the uncleanness, it is 
thought, pierces the very grain whereof the vessel is made. Then 
no washing can cleanse it; fire, blazing fire, alone can make it ! 
clean. Who was to teach them that? Their sins might be out- 3 
wardly removed, and the garments of their character washed by } 
the water of John’s repentance. But to purge, change and renew f\) 
the very substance of that character, was not some other baptism 
necessary—the baptism of fire and the spirit?—Mozoomdar. 5 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND Spa na 
Locusts for Food 

Review Questions Bearing Upon the Lesson. When and 
where did Isaiah live? Recall the life and spirit of Elijah and draw comparisons 
between him and John the Baptist. 

The Mission of John the Baptist. The circumstances of John’s birth are 
recorded in the first chapter of Luke’s Gospel. His mother was the sister of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. He was born six months earlier than Jesus. He 
was sanctified from birth to be the forerunner of the Christ (Lk. 1.13-17,76), and 
he prepared for his task by living the life of a hermit in the desert. When he 
made his public appearance it was as a prophet and the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah. “As prophecy had been silent for four hundred years, and all patriotic Jews 
were longing for the coming of the Messiah to deliver them from the Roman 
yoke, it is not surprising that he was welcomed with enthusiasm, and that those 
who ventured to doubt his mission found it expedient to dissemble (21.26). He 
might undoubtedly have claimed the allegiance of Israel as their promised King 
(Lk. 3.15), but, true to his mission, he declared himself only the forerunner of 
that greater One, whose ministry was about to begin.” 

Jesus before his Baptism. He waited in a little country town in Galilee for 
thirty years before he entered into the work he felt God had given him to do. 
We do not always stop to ask ourselves how much this must have cost him. We 
Americans are among the most impatient of all people. It is difficult to induce 
many of our young men to wait long enough to prepare themselves adequately 
for the business of life. Thousands of boys drop out of school in the grammar 
grades, not because they could not finish their education, but because they are 
impatient to go to work. 

Think of what Jesus’s dream was and you will understand how it must have 
tugged at him and made the years seem interminable in drowsy, prosaic Nazareth. 
But he waited. At twenty-one he said, Not yet. At twenty-five, Not yet. At 
twenty-eight, Not yet. It is in the twenties that the blood is hottest, and the 
soul is most eager to get on. Through all the blazing years of youth Jesus waited 
-in Nazareth. It was not until he was in his thirtieth year that he said to himself, 
The time has come.—Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in The Character of Jesus. : 

Harmony of the Gospels. Part II. Opening of the Public Ministry until 
the First Passover. 16. The Ministry of John the Baptist, Mt. 3.1-12; Mk. 1.2-8; 
Lk. 3.1-18. 17. The Baptism of Jesus, Mt. 3.13-17; Mk. 1.9-11; Lk. 3.21-23. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The wilderness of Judea, where John was preaching, was a stony, desert region 
extending about ten miles westward from the Dead Sea and the Jordan at its 
mouth. 

Notice on this map the location of two Bethanys. The one fifteen miles below 
the Sea of Galilee is believed to have been the site where John was baptizing 
as stated in Jn. 1.28. The traditional site is at the ford about opposite Jericho. 
January sixth is the date held sacred by the oriental 
church as the anniversary of Jesus’s baptism, when 
crowds come to bathe at this spot. 

Assign paragraphs 82 and 83, 131 and 132 of In the 
Master’s Country. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
Bethsny THE MEANING OF BAPTISM 


eyo 


Beginning the Lesson. A hermit who suddenly 
began to preach by the Mississippi River would 
doubtless get headlines in the newspapers and attract 
a crowd, but he would not fit in with our way of 
thinking about things, and he would doubtless be 
called a crank. The East was used to lonely teachers 
coming suddenly out of desert places, on fire with a 
message, and John the Baptist would seem, therefore, 
far more natural to them than he seems to us. More- 
over, what he announced to them they were expect- 
ing. Any morning might usher in the day of the 
Lord and the coming of the promised Deliverer, and 
any lonely voice proclaiming that the time was ripe 
would immediately attract attention and a following. 
—Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 

How did John the Baptist fulfil prophecy, as Mark declares? Continue with 
The Text Explained. 

Why Jesus Instituted the Rite of Baptism. “Go ye therefore,” the words 
of Jesus run in Matthew 28.19, “and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Jesus instituted baptism as a symbol of his gospel of forgiveness, and a sign of 
the common Christian discipleship of all those who should be willing to accept 
the truth of the Christian revelation and personally to commit themselves to 
Jesus as their Savior and Lord. He did not explain the meaning of the rite to 
the men to whom he gave it, because he did not need to explain it. They were 
familiar with the baptism of John and the parallel baptism of the earliest ministry 
of their Master, and when Jesus spoke of baptizing, they knew that this was a 
symbol of cleansing on the one hand, and a profession of discipleship on the other. 
Its importance for them lay not in any mysterious virtue in it, of which Jesus 
said nothing, but in its suggestiveness as a symbol and its significance as an 
initiatory rite, coupled with the fact that their Lord himself had appointed it to 
be used for these purposes. 

In this connection it is worth noticing that there is no ground for supposing 
that this rite of Christian baptism, as instituted by Jesus, was ever administered 
to the members of the original community themselves. Their discipleship to 
Christ was sufficiently obvious without being attested in this formal manner, and 
their cohesion as a community was adequately secured while they were still a 
little flock with their Lord himself in the midst. It was only after he had left 
the world that the institution came into use. It then supplied a means of profession 
for those who could no longer profess their faith, like the original disciples, by 
attaching themselves to the earthly Jesus, and a bond of union and fellowship for 
those who belonged to a visible society destined to spread out into all the world — 
John C. Lambert, in The Sacraments in the New Testament. 


The Jordan River System 


Baptism as a Symbol and as an Experience. In the days a little before our 


own a crowd of interested people stood by the bank of a gently flowing river 
The rite of baptism was being administered according to the method of immersion. 
There was something wonderfully impressive about it all in the clear quiet of 
the summer afternoon. But as the people moved away, one man who had looked 
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upon it all with puzzled eyes and knitted brow, said to his friend: “This sort of 
thing means nothing to me. I can’t see why they do it.” The two walked along 
in silence for a moment. Then the friend replied: “It isn’t the thing itself. It 
is what it signifies that takes hold of me. I could get away from the thought of 
a baptized body easily enough. I can’t get away from the thought of a baptized 
mind and heart.” 

Today we are to think of this ancient rite of baptism and of its meaning and 
ministry in the life of men. . 

Christian Science has no need of a rite of baptism, for it denies the reality 
which gives the rite its significance. On the other hand, all religions which face 
the problem of evil and attempt to find a solution for it move in the general 
realm where this rite has meaning. To believe that a strange leprosy has blighted 
human life, to hear the wailing voices as they cry, “Unclean! Unclean!” to be 
assured that a miracle of healing has become a part of the experience of men, 
is to approach that stern, honest, joyous optimism which reflects itself in the 
sacrament of baptism. 

That thought of the washing away of evil and the presenting to God of a 
cleansed and purified life, which is so quickly and easily suggested by the rite of 
baptism needs to be kept before our minds and upon our consciences and in our 
hearts. What a flag is to a country, that is baptism in respect of the central 
ethical struggle and victory of human life. What a wedding ring is to a marriage, 
that baptism is in respect of that union of the life with Christ wherein the healing 
surgery of the Savior’s presence destroys the evil and enthrones the good. 

Of course men are likely to make the mistake of identifying the symbol with 
the thing for which it stands, and of ascribing to the symbol some mystical, 
magical, half-miraculous power. But waving flags do not create patriotism. 
Golden wedding rings do not insure faithfulness to home ties, and baptism does 
not create the new heart of which it is the symbol. Through the gateway of 
any rite, through the doorway of any symbol, you can enter into the realities for 
which the symbols stand, but neither gates nor doors compel people to enter. 
The symbol is an initiation. It does not insure your presence at the feast. 

When that last great prophet John the Baptist talked about baptism there rang 
in his voice the urgency of a desire to awaken in men a longing for an experience 
of moral renewal. When Paul writes about baptism you know that he has passed 
through an experience of moral renewal. That which baptism visualizes Paul 
had known in his own mind and his own conscience and his own heart. When 
he burst out: “We who died unto sin, how shall we any longer live therein?” 
there is a passionate realism to his speech which causes you to know that baptism 
was to him not a beautiful symbol, passingly admired, but an ethical transforma- 
tion which changed his whole life. He had indeed risen into the life where the 
things Christ loved were enthroned. 

In all sorts of ways, in different countries, in various ages and in various types 
of people, the marvelous thing has happened, and wherever it has happened—this 
touch of Christ upon the life in such a fashion that evil became hateful and 
goodness became constantly alluring—wherever this has come to pass, a new 
moral and spiritual potency has been released in the life of the world. 

“Tt’s all very lovely—baptizing those tiny children,” said an observer after a 
church service where a large number of infants had been held in the arms of 
the minister as he administered the ancient rite. “It’s all very charming, I say, 
but after all, what does it do to babies?” Very quickly came back the minister’s 
reply: “Don’t you believe in social solidarity? Of course the important thing 
about infant baptism is what it does to the parents.” __ ; 

That young man reading over the baptismal vows which his parents had taken 
for him years before and realizing how little he has justified that early welcome 
of the innocent child to the kingdom of God, faces the moral issues of life, and 
as he opens the windows of all his manhood to the sunshine of God’s presence 
enters into baptism as an experience. However it happens, the rite is not com- 
pleted until it is the echo of the deepest moral meaning of the life of the person 
who has been baptized—Condensed from an Article in The Christian Advocate, 
by Dr. Lynn H. Hough. Doi) 5 aes ; 

Baptism is an Authoritative Symbol. Baptism is given as a something to 
rest upon; nay, as a something which converts a doctrine into a reality—which 
realizes visibly what is invisible. etn ; 

For material truths are unreal to us until they are embodied in material form. 
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It is in witness of this necessity in man for an outward symbol to realize our 
invisible idea, that a bit of torn and blackened rag hanging from a fortress or 
the taffrail of a ship, is a kind of life to iron-hearted men. That flag is every- 
thing to them: their regiment, their country, their honor, their life; yet it is 
only a symbol! Are symbols nothing? 

Baptism is seen to be no superfluity when you remember that it is an authori- 
tative symbol. Draw the distinction between an arbitrary symbol and an authori- 
tative one—for this difference is everything. 

Take the illustration of the coronation act. Coronation places the crown on 
the brow of one who is sovereign. It does not make the fact, it witnesses it. 
Is coronation therefore nothing? An arbitrary symbolical act agreed on by a 
few friends of the sovereign would be nothing; but an act which is the solemn 
ratification of a country is everything. It realizes a fact scarcely till then felt 
to be real. Yet the fact was fact before—otherwise the coronation would be 
invalid. You talk of crown-prerogatives. You say in your loyalty you “would 
bow to the crown, though it hung upon a bush.” Yet it is only a symbol! You 
only say it “in a figure.” But that figure contains within it the royalty of 
England. 

In a figure, the Bible speaks of baptism as you speak of coronation, as identical 
with that which it proclaims. It calls it regeneration. It says baptism saves. 
A grand figure, because it rests upon eternal fact. Call you that nothing? 

Baptism is not merely a conventional arrangement, exceedingly convenient, 
agreed on by men to remind themselves and one another that they are God’s 
children, but valid as a legal, eternal truth, a condensed, embodied fact. 

One word now practically. I address myself to any one who is conscious of 
faults, sin-laden, struggling with the terrible question whether he has a right 
to claim God as his Father or not. Take your stand upon the broad, sublime basis 
of God’s paternity. God created the world—God redeemed the world. Baptism 
proclaims separately, personally, by name, to you—God created you, God redeemed 
you. Baptism is your warrant, you are his child. And now, because you are his 
child, live as a child of God; be redeemed from the life of evil, which is false 
to your nature, into the life of light and goodness, which is the truth of your 
being. Scorn all that is mean, hate all that is false; struggle with all that is 
impure. Love whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, certain that God is on your side, and that whatever keeps you from him, 
keeps you from your own father. Live the simple, lofty life which befits an heir 
of immortality.—Condensed from a sermon by F. W. Robertson. 

For Discussion. 1. Baptism instituted by Jesus: its historical relations and 
meaning. See Lecture II of the Sacraments in the New Testament, by J. C. 
Lambert. 

2. The apostolic practice and doctrine of baptism. See Lectures III and IV 
The Sacraments in the New Testament, by J. C. Lambert. ‘ 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What light upon the temptations of Jesus do we get from his baptism? 
2. With what thought must Jesus have been occupied during his long fast? 
3. Are we to think that Satan appeared to Jesus in bodily form? 4. Who must 
have reported the temptations? 5. For what purpose do you conjecture that he 
told them? 6. What was wrong with the first evil suggestion? 7. In what way 
does the first temptation come to us? 8. What was wrong with the second 
temptation? 9. In what ways does this temptation come to us? 10. What was 
the third temptation? 11. How does such a temptation come now? 12. What was 
the secret of Christ’s victory? 13. Was Jesus tempted at other times? (Lk. 4.13; 
22.42; Mt. 26.39; Heb. 2.18.) 14. Do temptations come to everyone? 15. Do 
temptations come less frequently as one grows older? 16. How does victory 
over temptation develop character ? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
JESUS DEDICATES HIS LIFE 


Beginning the Lesson. In the great museums there are rooms devo i 
of the Roman Empire. Among them there may be a Roman coffin Ane fae 
the time of the early Christians. If you look at its sides you can tell whether 
or not the one who was buried in the coffin was a Christian. If you find wavy 
lines carved on the sides, you know that they are meant to represent water—which 
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was the sign of Christian baptism. The Christian in those early days wished to 
testify even in his death to the fact that he had repented of his sins and been 
forgiven and in token thereof had been baptized. And to us eighteen hundred 
years and more after he lived and died, the wavy lines bear witness to the fact 
that he was a baptized follower of the Christ. 

The first that we hear about baptism is in the New Testament. All! four 
Gospels tell us that there was a man named John who became so noted for per- 
forming the rite of baptism that he was called—what? What else do we know 
about him? 

John the Baptist at Work. A great preacher has appeared at the Jordan, 
calling on men to turn away from their sins. He urges them to show their 
desire to do God’s will by submitting to the ceremony of baptism. His voice 
has something in it which smites and pierces, and many, obedient to his word, 
are baptized. All sorts of men come, rich and poor, high and low, young and 
old, good and bad, fishermen and farmer, sailors and soldiers, shepherds and 
merchants, masons and vineyard dressers, publicans and common laborers, and 
not one of them is turned away. The exhortation is for all, and whoever comes 
is received. 

But all at once something happens. The procession is halted. The work of 
baptizing ceases. Every one stands astounded. A Man has appeared whom the 
great preacher will not baptize. “No, no,” he says, “I cannot do it, it is not 
fitting that I should do it, I must decline to do it, for I am the one who ought 
to be baptized by you!” But the Stranger, brushing aside all the arguments and 
protestations of the preacher, quietly insists on being dealt with as the other men 
have been, and the stalwart, iron-willed preacher speedily succumbs. Here is 
a Man against whom he cannot stand. Shaken from his resolution he proceeds 
to do what the Stranger says he ought to do, and thus it was that Jesus of 
Nazareth entered upon his public career. At the very start he meets with oppo- 
sition; the opposition melts and the Man of Galilee is allowed to have his own 
way.—Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, in My Father’s Business. 

Why Jesus was Baptized. What was his motive in coming to John to be 
baptized? John’s baptism was for sinful men who had done wrong and who 
knew it, whe had resolved to give up their sin and by their baptism expressed 
their repentance and determination to lead a new life. Jesus was sinless. Why, 
then did he want to submit to a rite that was for sinful men? Because he 
wanted to do what other people who loved God were expected to do. He believed 
it was God’s will for him, and he always did what was pleasing to God. If it 
was a duty for Christ, can you not see that it is a duty for you? 

What was the effect of Christ’s baptism? He learned that it met God’s 
approval. So you, if you seek baptism in the right spirit, will be conscious of 
new energy to serve God, and will have a happiness of heart which will be the 
sign of God’s approval. Jesus’s baptism had also another effect—it separated him 
from his old life. With his baptism the work at Nazareth ceased, and he was 
henceforth the great Teacher and Savior. And so, too, our baptism sets us apart, 
consecrates us, to new activities. We belong to Christ and we are to live for 
Christ, thereafter. 

Why Christians are Baptized. One day an old man came to a missionary in 
Uganda, Africa, and said, “I want to be baptized.” “Will baptism save us?” The 
missionary asked him. “Oh, no,” he answered, “only Jesus who died on the cross 
saves.” “Then what is the use of baptism?” asked the missionary. ‘Well,’ said 
he, “Christ told us to believe and be baptized, and it shows we want to leave our 
bad habits and follow the habits of Christ.” 3 ; ; 

Baptism is but the Mark. The women of West Africa in preparing their 
food bury it in the ground beside a stream for several days. One day a mission- 
ary, examining an old woman who presented herself for baptism, and careful 
lest she might regard the water of baptism as a fetish, asked her a question 
regarding its significance, to which she replied: 

“When I bury my food in the ground I mark the place. What use would the 
mark be if there were no food there? Baptism is but the mark: God dwells in 
the heart.”—Robert H. Milligen in The Fetish Folk of West Africa. 

What a Little Girl Knew about Baptism. One day the Rev. C. T. Brady, 
a missionary in the West, says that he baptized a little girl in a small town 
on the border of Indian Territory. Her father was a cattleman, the owner of 
enormous herds. [Each cattle-owner there has a brand of his own for marking 
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his animals, and the mavericks, or young cattle born on the range, belong to the 
man who can get his branding iron on them first. 

This little girl had to remain away from a session of the public school for her 
baptism. When she returned, the children set upon her with hard questions and 
inquired skeptically how she was in any way different from what she had been 
before. She told them that she had been made “a member of Christ, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven!” Still they gathered about her, 
and with the unconscious cruelty of children, baited her with puzzling queries. 
Finally, when she had exhausted all other means, she turned on them, her eyes 
flashing through their tears. 

“Well,” said she, “I will tell you. I was a little maverick before, and the 
man put Jesus’s brand on my forehead. So when he sees me running wild on 
the prairie, he will know that I am his little girl.” 
hee conveyed the idea. The children understood, and were respectfully 

ushed. 

Water as a Symbol. It is sad, as you ride over the prairies in Nebraska and 
Colorado, to see the hot, dry fields, burned brown in the broiling sun. But it 
is a joy to see here and there great tracts of country covered with dark green 
corn and alfalfa. The same sun shines on both. The land is the same in both 
the burned and the green fields. But, of course, there is some difference or one 
part would not be heavy with harvests and the other so burned that cactus almost 
refuses to grow. You know what makes the difference. One has water; the 
other has none. One is irrigated land; the other is dry. 

I am glad Jesus gave us our sacred sacrament of baptism. The water of bap- 
tism doesn’t make our dry, parched hearts rich with harvest. No; it is the baptism 
of his Spirit which changes dry, thirsty, restless hearts into hearts rich in the 
harvests of love, patience, courage, and unselfishness. 

But isn’t water a good type, or sign, to help us to see what the real baptism can 
do for us? And wouldn't it be well for us to remember that when we are 
baptized we are saying to all the world: “T believe that our Lord can make my 
life as rich and beautiful and useful as water makes the dry land, and I know 
without its presence in my life I would be thirsty and harsh and useless” ?—Claude 
Allen McKay, in Finding Out God’s Secrets. 

Why Children are Baptized. In some churches when a little child is baptized, 
the minister says: “We. receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock; and do sign him with the sign of the cross, in token that hereafter he shall 
not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight 
under his banner against sin, the world and the devil; and to continue Christ’s 
faithful soldier unto his life’s end.” Are these not good reasons for the bap- 
tism of children? 

Baptism Among the Koreans. A Korean is usually a Christian for a year or 
more before he is baptized, for he is not baptized until there is evidence of a real 
change of heart. I was expecting to baptize a lad of seventeen who had read the 
Gospels and seemed to lead a changed life, but my Korean helper said: “I do 
not want that young man to be baptized. He is living with his old mother, who 
sometimes loses her temper and beats him. When she beats him he gets mad with 
her. I do not want him to be baptized until he can take his beating without 
getting mad.”—A Korean Missionary. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. “Baptism is an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace.” 

It does mean something to bear the name of Christ in the presence of his people 
as one of their company.—Lucy Larcom. ; 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What great event in Christ's life did the temptation follow? 2. What must 
Christ have been pondering during his long fast in the wilderness? 3. What is 
the meaning of the first temptation? 4. Of the second? 5. Of the third? 6. In 
what part of the Bible are Christ's Scripture quotations found? (Notice the figures 
given with each verse, and look for these figures in the footnotes of your Bible.) 
7. What is temptation? 8. What temptations do you have to meet? 9. Is it a 
sin to be tempted? 10. Do you have the same temptations that you had five years 
oo Lee pies aA, toa pe act, what should you do? 12. What promise 
of help in meeting temptations have we i ? 
See ae g p we in our Golden Text? 13. Have you 
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THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


GOLDEN TEXT: In that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted. Hebrews 2.18 


LESSON Matthew 4.1-11 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 124 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Mark 1.12,13; Luke 4.1-13 


MATTHEW 4 Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. 2 And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 3 And the tempter came and said unto him, 
If thou art the Son of God, command that these stones become bread. 4 But 
he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 5 Then the devil 
taketh him into the holy city; and he set him on the pinnacle of the temple, 
6 and saith unto him, If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it 
is written, He shall give his angels charge concerning thee: and, On their 
hands they shall bear thee up, Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
7 Jesus said unto him, Again it is written, Thou shalt not make trial of the 
Lord thy God. 8 Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding high moun- 
tain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; 
g and he said unto him, Ail these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me. 10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 11 Then the devil leaveth him; and behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE FIRST TEMPTATION, verses 1-4. The hour of temptation fol- 
lowed closely that of exaltation. Baptism and temptation were parts of one 
experience. In the one Jesus received his call to consecration; in the other he 
considered the nature of the call, the way it must be accomplished, and the goal 
to which it would ultimately lead him. The same Spirit which had led him from 
Nazareth to the Jordan led him into the wilderness to meditate in solitude upon 
the responsibility laid upon him as the Son of God. There were no witnesses to 
his experience, and the account must have been given by Jesus himself. We do not 
think of the devil as appearing to Jesus in bodily form, although he has been 
so often thus depicted by poets and artists that men’s imaginations have been 
influenced thereby. On the other hand, Dr. George Adam Smith wisely counsels 
us that we must not allow such needful reminders to weaken our appreciation of 
the power which Jesus encountered in his loneliness. “To Jesus evil was a force 
outside of man, though it had its allies within. It was a power which hungered 
for the souls of men and could finally have them for its own with the same 
absoluteness as he, the Son of God and Savior of the world, longed to make them 
his.” We may think of Jesus as telling his experience in the wilderness to his 
disciples in order to warn them against similar temptations, or perhaps to justify a 
course of action which they opposed. Dr. A. E. Garvie makes the interesting 
suggestion that no fitter time for this disclosure can be thought of than just 
after his disciples’ confession of his Messiaship and Peter’s rebuke at his announce- 
ment of his coming passion (Mk. 8.32). “His rebuke of. Peter surely required 
explanation and justification. Peter must be made to understand that he was 
playing the part of the tempter. How could Jesus more impressively show that 
Peter’s thoughts and plans, in which the other disciples shared, savored not 
of God but of men, than by a confession of his own experience? He himself 
had been tempted to take the course which was being preferred by his disciples 
to the path of divine appointment, on which he had just expressed his resolve 
to enter, and had rejected the course which they proposed as a submission 
to the solicitation of Satan himself.” } ; 

Jesus fasted many days; for a time his thoughts were so preoccupied that he 
did not feel the lack of food, but afterwards he experienced the terrible pangs 
of hunger. Should he not use his great powers to supply his need? “If thou 
art the Son of God, command that these stones become bread,” was the temptation 
that came to him. He had been assured at his baptism that he was the Son 
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of God: what harm could there be in putting it to the test? “Reaction follows 
on the radiant ecstasy of conviction, the critical intellect is tempted to doubt 
the reality of the experience. Everything depended in his future work on the 
certainty of his divine Sonship; it was this, then, that must be tested beforehand 
to the uttermost. ‘Abandoned by God and on the verge of death by starvation, 
can you be God’s Son? Perhaps, but in a matter so momentous make sure. 
you are God’s Son, you will have miraculous power; turn the stone into a loaf 
and the prodigy will reaffirm your conviction and incidentally preserve you for 
your mission.” The plausibility of the suggestion masked its fatal character. 
Jesus detected its subtlety. To work a miracle that he might reassure himself 
would imply that he had already begun to doubt; the mere acceptance of the 
challenge would have involved defeat. Humanly speaking, death by hunger stares 
him in the face. But he remains absolutely sure of his Sonship, and therefore 
of his preservation to fulfil his task. He stakes himself and his destiny not on 
physical nourishment, but on the word of God” (Peake). 

As a boy and young man at Nazareth Jesus had so made the words of Scrip- 
ture his own that in his time of need they sprang to his lips. With a quotation 
from Deuteronomy (8.3), one of his favorite books, he put aside the temptation: 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. “And this is not for him just a vague generality, it has a 
very definite application. The word of God he has in his mind he had heard 
by the Jordan. The word of his Father, the witness of the Spirit to his Sonship 
—on these his absolute conviction is based, in spite of all that contradicts it. And, 
as a loyal Son, he leaves himself and his fate in the Father’s hands; on his 
vigilant watchfulness he absolutely depends” (Peake). 

“Qh, these belittling ‘ifs’ of the tempter. If thou wert the Son of God! 
If thou wert converted! If thou wert really forgotten! If thy little rain- 
drop is really a contribution to the immeasurable sea! If the dead rise not! 
If! If! If! How did Jesus meet them? How did Jesus meet every tempta- 
tion which sought to belittle and impoverish his life? He faced every 
temptation and vanquished it. Nay, he laid hold of every temptation and 
he robbed it of its spoil, and he added the very strength of the temptation 
to his own spiritual resources” (Jowett). 

Il. THE SECOND TEMPTATION, verses 5-7. The second line of 
approach was more subtle than the first. In spirit Jesus is taken to a lofty 
pinnacle of the temple, there to prove his Messianic claims by casting himself 
down unharmed: for is it not written (Ps. 91.11,12), 


He shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 
On their hands they shall bear thee up, 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone? 


“The devil can quote Scripture to his liking’; quoth Shakespeare. He does 
not misquote it, he merely misapplies it, and in so doing, as Dr. A. T. Robertson 
pleasantly observes, “the devil has no monopoly.” There is a similar use of 
Scripture in Martin Chuzzlewit, where Jonas, who rebels at his father’s long life, 
exclaims, “Where’s his religion, I should like to know, when he goes flying in 
the face of the Bible like that! Threescore-and-ten’s the mark; and no man 
with a conscience and a proper sense of what’s expected of him has any business 
to live longer.” 

This was a temptation, not only to put God to the test presumptuously, but also 
to take a short cut, the easy road to power, for such a miracle would secure for 
him at once a mighty following. Several times later in his ministry he was called 
upon for just such a “sign,” or supernatural proof of his credentials as the 
Messiah: see Mt. 12.38; 16.1; Jn. 2.18. Jesus met the temptation with another 
quotafion from Dueteronomy (6.16); Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord 

y God. 

J. THE THIRD TEMPTATION, verses 8-10. Then upon an exceeding 
high mountain “not to be sought for in terrestrial geography” came the tempta- 
tion to lower his ideals, to accept a political Messiahship, to attain universal 
dominion “on such terms as would be virtually to worship Satan.” “It was another 
form of the old bargain which we find in literature for centuries, by which a man 
pays his soul to the Devil as the price of his achieved desires.” “I know Satan 
does not take every man up into a high mountain and show him kingdoms: 
he does not have to—most men come cheaper. He can lead some men to 
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a mole hill and show them a hundred dollar job, and down they fall on both 
knees” (Bull). 

Passionately Jesus repelled the thought. “Get thee hence, Satan,” he exclaimed: 
“for it is written (Dt. 6.13), Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve.” Does “the end justify the means,” especially when the end 
is a good one? “Nowhere is homage to Satan more common than in connection 
with sacred causes, the interests of truth, righteousness and God,” Dr. A. B. Bruce 
states in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. ‘Nothing tests purity of motive so 
thoroughly as temptations of this class. Christ was proof against them. The 
prince of the world found nothing of this sort in him (Jn. 14.30). In practice 
this homage, if Jesus had been willing to render it, would have taken the form 
of conciliating the Pharisees and Sadducees, and pandering to the prejudices of the 
people. He took his own path, and became a Christ, neither after the type imagined 
by the Baptist, nor according to the liking of the Jews and their leaders. So he 
gained universal empire, but at a great cost.” 

“So far as you desire to possess, rather than to give; so far as you look 
for power to command, instead of to bless; so far as your own superiority 
seems to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, of any kind, with other men; 
so long as the hope before you is supremacy instead of love; and your desire 
is to be greatest instead of least;—first instead of last;—so long are you 
serving the Lord of all that is last and least” (Ruskin). 

IV. The Victory, verse 11. Then the devil leaveth him; and behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him. See Luke 22.43. Jesus left the wilderness with 
absolute trust in his Father’s care, his lofty ideals of his mission undimmed, and his 
complete dedication of himself to his Father’s will unshaken. “When the night 
is darkest God sets his brightest stars. When the black clouds hang most 
gloomily he throws his radiant rainbow right athwart them. And when my 
pathway leads me to some inhospitable place in which men tell me that 
I shall hear the mutterings of demons, there, invariably angels come and 
minister to me” (Boreham). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Command that these stones become bread, verse 3. Oriental bread is made in 
small, thin, flat loaves, or cakes, and many of the stones lying about in the 
wilderness resembled them in shape. The sight of the stones may have increased 
the pangs of hunger. The Jews were looking for a Messiah who would perform 
just such a miracle as that of turning stones into bread. The rabbis said that 
when he came the trees would bear fruit the year around, and a single grape 
would load a wagon and from it men would draw wine as from a cask. 

Cast thyself down, verse 6. Religious men in. the East have a tendency to 
become heroes. If the aspirations to become pious once seize us in that part 
of the world, we hate reason and calculation in every form. Fear of desperate 
deeds become almost synonymous with infidelity. Rashness, recklessness, become 
a positive passion. Daring courage takes the form of a strong love for physical 
suffering. The anchorite believes himself, and is believed by others, to be able 
to work miracles. There is a semi-sceptical desire to draw largely upon the 
omnipotency and all-mercifulness of Providence, and thus put its sufficiency to 
a severe test. The devotee instinctively wishes to produce an effect upon the 
world by the startling nature of his self-imperilment. Dangers and miseries are 
coveted, formidable risks are run, and hair-breadth escapes are made. If the 
rash enterprises into which zealots launch with a view to their own distinction 
were analyzed by the scrutiny of spiritual insight, three-fourths thereof would 
resolve themselves into an impulse to hurl themselves from mountain-tops, in the 
vain hope that angels would minister to their safety—Mozoomdar. 

The devil taketh him unto an exceeding high mountain, and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the world, verse 8. “A man will take a visitor to the roof of 
his house in Palestine today to show him the beautiful view, declaring as he 
does so that ‘We can see the whole world from the top of my house.’” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What meaning for Jesus had 
his baptism? . omy : ; 
From Baptism to Temptation. It is in every way credible that the baptism 
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of Jesus with its connected incidents should be followed by a season of moral 
trial, or, to express it more generally, by a period of retirement for earnest 
thought on the future career so solemnly inaugurated. Retirement for prayer and 
meditation was a habit with Jesus, and it was never more likely to be put in 
practice than now. He had left home under a powerful impulse with the Jordan 
and baptism in view. The baptism was a decisive act. Whatever more it might 
mean, it meant farewell to the past life of obscurity and consecration to a new, 
high, unique vocation. It remained now to realize by reflection what his calling, 
to which he had been set apart by John and by heavenly omens, involved in idea, 
execution, and experience. It was a large, deep, difficult subject of study. Under 
powerful spiritual constraints Jesus had taken a great leap in the dark, if one 
may dare to say so. What wonder if, in the season of reflection, temptations arose 
to doubt, shrinking, regret, strong inclination to look back and return to Nazareth? 

In this experience Jesus was alone. No clear, adequate account could be given 
of it. It could only be faintly shadowed forth in symbol or in parable. One 
can understand how in one Gospel (Mark) no attempt is made to describe the 
temptation, but the fact is simply stated. And it is much more important to grasp 
the fact as a great reality in Christ’s inner experience than to maintain anxiously 
the literal truth of the representation in Matthew and Luke—Dr. A. B. Bruce, 
in The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 18. The Temptation of Jesus, Mt. 4.1-11; Mk. 1.12, 
Te Lkje 4:1-13- 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Jesus was returning toward Galilee (Lk. 4.1,14), and tradition places the scene 
of the temptation on Mount Quarantania, near Jericho. The wilderness was a 
eee desolate, hilly region, a waste of stones and sand overarched by a burn- 
ing sky. 

Assign paragraph 171 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The Rev. Carey Bonner, President of the British Sunday School Union, tells 
this story of a lesson upon the temptations of Jesus given to a group of ‘street 
Pt, a eT SSS = 4Arabs by a British 
clergyman. He was a 
true teacher and brought 
the lesson home to their 
i daily lives. “Now, sup- 
| pose,” he said, “that you 
‘were walking in Far- 
\ringdon Market, and 
you were pretty hungry, 
1and you saw some fine 
olden bananas, and the 
j devil came behind you 
and said, ‘Take one— 
nobody will see you, and 
, they won’t miss it,’ what 
; would you do?” One 
| little chap in perfect 
| earnest replied, “I should 
say, ‘Hop it, you old 
devil!’” That was not 
blasphemy, a Bonner 
j Says, it was only a boy’s 
way of putting the words, “Get thee behind m 2 
ee eee e, Satan.” But the truth went 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
VICTORY OVER TEMPTATION 
Beginning the Lesson. Do we believe in a personal devil? 
gained our conceptions of his appearance? What did the ible pipet ipsa. i 
Jesus lived believe about Satan? Dr. J. M. E. Ross, in his comments upon the 
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Book of First Peter, speaks of the concrete conception which the Jews had of 
the Hand of God and their equally concrete conception of the powers of evil, and 
thinks that our common thinking is vague by comparison, and that we are not 
altogether gainers by the vagueness. “Personality is hard to define, but with 
our ever-increasing knowledge of the devilries to which the worst of men may 
fall and of the snares that lurk for the feet even of the best, it is hard not to 
believe in some active principle of evil at work in the life of the universe. We 
may smile at Martin Luther who threw his ink-pot at the devil; but we may fall 
into the temptation of the opposite extreme if we never throw any missile at all. 
One thing is sure—that ‘the line of least resistance’ is never the way of salvation. 
We are born into a state of war, and our hope lies in taking to us the whole 
armor of God.” 

_ Jesus has pictured his temptation in the wilderness by a dialogue with Satan 
in person, but how otherwise in symbollic language could he have represented 
to the men of his age the inward operations of his mind? 

What connection had his temptation with his baptism? (Follow with The 
Text Explained.) 

A Summary of the Three Temptations. The three temptations have been 
thus admirably summarized: “The first temptation is to doubt the truth of the 
revelation just received, the second to test it, and the third to snatch prematurely at 
the Messiahship which it involves.” Another theologian comments: “Thus in 
each case the temptation turns on the consciousness of being called to the Mes- 
sianic office. In each case the struggle was between the popular conception of that 
office and man’s supreme allegiance by which even the Messiah is bound. The 
conflict and its issues are in true accord with the years of preparation in Nazareth 
and the consecration to the Kingdom consummated in the baptism, and with the 
subsequent life of Jesus. It marked the accomplishment of an abiding and absolute 
harmony between his fellowship with God and his conception of the Messiahship.” 

The Purpose of the Temptation. A part of the purpose of our Lord’s 
temptation must be in its power of example and influence for us. He was the 
Leader of men in the new life, and so he must go the way that they would have 
to go. If mankind were to be led into the city of God, it might be by an angel 
flying overhead, clear above all the tops of the trees through which they had 
to force their way, out of sound of the roaring torrents they had got to cross; 
or it might be by a Man walking before them, planting his feet first in the 
pathless ways where the serpents might be lurking, wetting his feet first in every 
cold stream that his followers would have to ford. Millions of men who would 
have lost sight of the Angel will follow the Fellow-Man.—Phillips Brooks. 

The Strength that Comes from the Fact of Christ’s Temptation. That 
Christ felt the awful difficulty of doing the Father’s will; that even to him life 
was temptation, and temptation reached the rigor of agony—how much that means 
to us! In that base despair, in that coward’s and deserter’s feeling which so 
often besets our hearts—that nobody could be expected to stand the contest, that 
it is our helpless fate to yield—what a new conscience, what a new sense of power 
it is to see that he also took post and station on the field and held them till the 
foe was routed. By this we know we have not been sent like Uriah into the hot 
test of the battle to be slain. We take temptation not as the curse of our individual 
wills, too worthless for a higher fate, but as the debt and obligation of our man- 
hood glorified in him. 


“Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time. 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his feet, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? Pray, 
‘Lead us into no such temptations, Lord!’ 
Yea, but O Thou whose servants are the brave « 


Lead such temptations by the head and hair, y 
Reluctant dragons up to who dares fight, i 
That so he may do battle and have praise.” = 


—Dr. George Adam Smith, in The Forgiveness of Sins. 


We May Determine the Character of Our Temptations. It is inevitable 
that temptations come, but every one of us has it largely within his will to 
say what his temptations shall be: to determine by his conduct of today what 
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form the temptations of tomorrow shall assume. Every stage of our life sets 
the problems of the stage which follows it, and our behavior in youth settles 
how much our manhood is to be harassed and distracted from the duties which 
await it. 

For temptations, broadly speaking, are of two kinds. They may be little short 
of penal; pursuing us from our past, the results of old indulgences, and never 
coming upon us but with that added force to them, and weakness to us, which 
springs from the recollections of our former defeats by them. Or like Christ’s 
they may be not punishments but discoveries, opportunities and tests: the obliga- 
tion to some higher task.—Dr. George Adam Smith, in The Forgiveness of Sins. 

The Safety-Valve. The safety-valve is an appliance fitted to steam-boilers, 
petrol-engines, and similar vessels in which the internal pressure may become 
excessive and, therefore, dangerous. Properly designed, it allows the engine 
to hold a very great force of steam or vapor just short of bursting-point. The 
soul of man is so constructed by God that it is capable of sustaining great strain 
and developing great power, but just at the very moment when the limit of 
endurance, or the greatest output of energy seems to have been reached, God has 
made it possible for man to have spiritual rest and relief. If temptation and 
passion become too strong, God provides an outlet by means of spiritual help, 
so that the soul that trusts in him will not be called to bear any burden beyond 
its capacity. 

There are many safety-valves: sleep for the overtired body, hobbies for the 
over-worked mind, spiritual comfort for the soul that is bowed down with grief. 
It is important to see that the valve is kept in working order (Heb. 2.3). A 
neglected valve becomes stiff. If we have neglected prayer, when sudden strain 
comes upon us it is not easy to get our prayer-machinery in motion. It has become 
stiff through disuse, and cannot be brought into action without great exertion. 
Keep the valves in order by constant use-—G. C. Beech. 

The Boy’s Temptations. Temptations change, they never disappear. There 
are times in one’s life when one is “pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
The psychologists have worked out a timecard for temptations. Truancy is due 
at thirteen or under; “malicious mischief,” breaking factory windows and the 
like, at fourteen; “larceny,” just plain stealing, at fifteen, and so on. Boys, like 
trains, smash schedules and sometimes themselves in doing so, but there are certain 
temptations which are bright red in boyhood from thirteen to sixteen—and Tempta- 
tion itself is spelled with a capital T. 

One of the most interesting discussions I ever heard or participated in was 
on the question, “Do temptations come from within or without a boy?” The 
boys were of the teen age,—thirty-five of them. They had all fallen before 
temptation, according to the findings of some court. That discussion is still 
unsettled, but the majority of the boys were certain that the inside of a boy was 
the most important factor in defeat by or victory over temptation. T hey were 
not inclined to blame “the world, the flesh or the devil,” or even “Society.” 

_ Here are some of these same boys’ answers to the question, “What is tempta- 
tion?” “A bad thought comes into a fellow’s mind and he hasn’t strength enough 
to fight it off.” “A boy sees some money on a counter of a store. There is a 
fight in his heart but he can’t overcome the bad spirit, so he goes and takes the 
money.” “Something you see and cannot get without wrong doings.” “Some- 
thing you can’t overcome.” “A voice within one’s heart saying go ahead and do it.” 

As to the specific temptations of a boy, I have had hundreds of lists compiled 
by the boys themselves, and lying is the top-notcher. Stealing, disobedience 
swearing, bad tempter, immoral or unclean acts and cheating were all well up 
in the voting. But back of the actual temptation is the far more important question 
as to the motive. Why is a boy tempted to lie or to swear or to steal or do any 
of these things in the “forbidden” list? This is the essential thing if you want to 
help him overcome his temptations. For remember, you can’t keep him from 
all temptations. He will have others, and if you fence him in and shield him too 
much he will become a mollycoddle or jellyfish. Stamina and strength come not 
by fleeing but by fighting, not by being without temptations but by overcoming 
them. The old savage was right, the strength of the slain enemy goes into the 
conqueror, — d ; 

The motive behind the temptation is a variable quantity. Why does a boy lie? 
It may be from a sense of honor—to protect a chum. “To lie like a gentleman” 
has passed into a phrase, if not a proverb ; and it is no easy task to prove to a boy 
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under these circumstances that “a lie is never justifiable.’ There is only one 
recourse, and that is to appeal to the higher sense of honor, the feeling that a 
gentleman’s word is as good as his bond and his “yes” or “no” is as good as 
evidence given under oath. There are all sorts of motives for lying, ranging from 
“imagination mingled with mischief” to sheer cowardice. Sift down the reasons 
for a lie, and according to his own confession, the boy is most often afraid of the 
consequences of telling the truth. Bring home this fact hard and rub it in that 
lying is about nine-tenths cowardice. Further, remind the boys that he who lies 
is a liar, and there is no charge that a red-blooded boy resents quicker than that. 

Stealing with most boys takes the form of “swiping” grapes, pears and apples. 
In fact, they don’t call it stealing, but just “swiping.” It is a part of a boy’s love 
of adventure, and usually it is the adventure rather than the fruit he is after. 
Ask him the difference between taking fruit from a garden and from a fruit- 
stand, and from breaking into a store. Make him realize that stealing is stealing, 
not “hooking” nor “swiping.” Moreover, he must have some adventure provided 
in sport or play, for adventure he will have, either rightfully or in raiding. 

Profanity springs usually from one of two causes,—either the boy thinks it is 
manly or else he loses his temper. Just show him that big, bad, blatant, blustering 
compounds of folly and sulphur do not help him to leave behind his mother’s 
apron strings and raise him to the stature of a man. Help him to realize that 
“profanity is used by poor talkers to fill in blanks in their conversation when 
their brains are missing fire.’ Profanity becomes involuntarily, clings like 
a leech, grows like a gourd and breaks out as unexpectedly and with as dire results 
as a volcano, 

Bad temper, too, is a confession of weakness, assure Mister Fifteen. Assure 
him that the boy who cannot master himself will never be fit to control others. 
The boy who loses self-control loses his discussion, his standing, his game and 
himself. 

Now let me give you some of the boys’ own answers to the question, “How do 
you overcome temptation?” “I don’t always overcome it, but I generally do by 
thinking of all that has been done for me by my parents and the school. “When 
I think of something wrong, I try to put my mind on something else.” “I pray 
to God for strength and courage.” “The way to overcome temptation is to 
fight it until you are free from it and stay so.” “By listening to a little voice that 
says, ‘Don’t do it.’ This little voice is a good help to me.” 

There are two general rules for overcoming temptations which the boys have 
given in one form or another: “Fight” and “Think of something else.” 

George W. Hinckley of the Good Will Home, says, “Blessed is the boy who 
has something to do, and a man with him to see that he does it.” The only way to 
keep a boy from the bad is to give him something better to do and to think about. 
Then show him in your own life how to make the substitution and overcome 
temptations.—Condensed from an Article in The Pilgrim Teacher, by Thomas C. 
Richards. 

For Discussion. 1. Every life is a march from innocence, through temptation, 
to virtue or to vice: there is no way in which virtue can be won save by 
battle—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


2. Is not the essence of the first temptation an experience that still comes 
to every one? Each person possesses some degree of sovereignty, some measure 
of influence, some portion of authority. In one case, it may be the power of 
money; in another, the advantage conferred by scientific knowledge; in yet 
another, a personality enriched by education; in another, membership in a class 
which exercises social control over its fellowmen. For the most part, it has been 
generally assumed that men possessed of power in any form were entirely justified 
in using it primarily in their own behalf. To employ it even slightly to serve 
their fellowmen was a beautiful generosity, but not an obligation. Our generation, 
however, is asking precisely the questions which Jesus raised in the wilderness: 
“Is one ever justified in using power first of all to feed himself? Is it not 
required of all that authority and influence shall serve their humankind rather 
than selfish ends?”—Dr. James A. Beebe. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In what sense was Jesus the Lamb of God? 2. Why does the Evangelist think 
it necessary to explain the meaning of Rabbi, verse 38? 3. Why did Jesus 
change Simon’s name? 4. What Old Testament books are meant by “the law 
and the prophets’? 5. In the Te Gospels what is Nathanael called? 
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6. What did Nathanael mean by his observation about Nazareth, and what prob- 
ably led him to have that prejudice? 7. Why didn’t Philip argue with Nathanael? 
8. What qualifications did these men apparently possess for discipleship? 9. What 
is Christ’s plan for winning the world? 10. Are we doing our part to help him? 
11. Is personal companionship with Christ an essential part of Christianity ? 
12. Is winning others to Christ an essential duty of a follower of Christ? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
JESUS SHOWS HOW TO OVERCOME TEMPTATION 


Beginning the Lesson. There is an interesting story about Christopher, 
the strongest man of his time, who made a vow to serve only a man who feared 
no other foe. At length he entered the service of a king who was more powerful 
than all his neighbors, and Christopher thought that he had now found his true 
master. But one day the king remarked that he feared no one but the Devil. 
“Then,” said Christopher, “the Devil will I serve, and not the king.” 

How Christopher served the Devil we are not told, but he felt content to be 
in the service of the strongest being in the world. One day when he was fol- 
lowing the Devil over the land they came upon a cross of rough wood set up by 
a roadside. The Devil quickly turned in another direction. 

“Why do you turn away from this post of wood?” Christopher asked. 

“T hate it,” his master answered, “for it is the sign of One who defied me, whom 
I could not win to my will.” 

“And what is his name?” 

“That name shall never cross my lips.” 

“Then him will I seek and serve,” cried Christopher. 

And the story tells of his long search for the Christ till at last he found him 
in a little Child. 

At the beginning of his ministry after his baptism Jesus was severely tempted, 
and he gave an account of the inward struggle as a contest between the Devil and 
himself. Let us see how the Devil could not win him to his will. 

Jesus Shows Us How to Overcome Temptation. See The Text Explained. 

A Boy’s Temptations. Adapt for your purpose the article under the topic 
for Adults. 

Christ is Able to Succor Them that are Tempted. A little Japanese boy 

who was asked what is sin, replied, “Tt is giving up to the evil one.” Temptation 
is not sin, but giving up to temptation is sin. Temptations are bound to come, 
but if you are true to Jesus Christ he will succor you when tempted. “How much 
strength is Jestis willing to give you to resist temptation?” a little child in the 
primary department of the Sunday-school was once asked, and she replied “All 
that he has.” 
_ Paul tells us in his letter to the Ephesians how to gain Christ’s help in fight- 
ing our temptations. Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might. 
Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil. Stand therefore, having girded your loins with truth, and having 
put on the breastplate of righteousness, and having shod your feet with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace; and withal taking up the shield of faith 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the evil one. And 
take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God: with all prayer and supplication praying at all seasons in the Spirit: 

How to overcome temptation Luther knew when he wrote that 


Did we in our strength confide, 
Our struggling would be losing, 
‘Were not the right Man by our side, 

The Man of God’s own choosing. 


The Experience of a Japanese Student. A young university student in 
Japan, who had been a leader in his classes, near the end of his course gave way 
to temptation. After some time, eager to regain his self-respect and his lost 
position, he sought the priest at a famous Buddhist temple. To him he told his 
troubles and his longing. The priest said, “I can help you. If you will sit 
with your thumbs together, before the Buddha here, and remain absolutely 
motionless for three hours, you will be given strength to resist temptation.” 
The seeker obeyed. In spite of the fact that the mosquitoes annoyed him con- 
stantly, he sat as nearly motionless as possible for the required time. Then he 
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passed out of the temple—to fall before his temptations, as before. For two years 
he groped for help, but in vain, until he heard of Christ, who came into the world 
that the world through him might be saved. In Christ’s strength he was 
enabled to conquer temptation —Unknown. 

How to Look at Temptations. “If only I could see my temptations as 
I see other people’s,” said a girl the other day, “they wouldn’t be a bit hard 
to fight. Other people’s temptations look so ugly and mean and foolish. But 
my own temptations come with a rosy light about them, so that I don’t see how 
hateful they are until afterwards.” There are two ways to see temptations in 
their true colors. One is to pray about them, to bring them into the clear light 
of God’s presence. The other is to say, “How would this look if some one 
else yielded to it?”—Forward. 

Should He Have Done It? A Scot who had learned to play the pibroch, 
or bagpipes, in his youth and was an artist in that line, came to Canada and 
settled in the Province of Ontario. There he was often invited to play at Scottish 
functions. On one occasion whiskey poured freely, and the piper was constantly 
urged to “wet his whistle” with the result that he became “unco fu!” 

The next day, when he was sober, he was in a mood for reflection, and his 
reflections were by no means pleasant. (Dr. W. S. Mactavish gives the account 
in the Westminster Adult Bible Class Magazine.) He reasoned in this way: 
“Tf I had not been the possessor of bagpipes I should not have been invited 
to that dinner; had I not been invited I certainly would not have gone; had 
I remained at home I should not have been tempted to drink, and if I had let 
liquor alone I should not have fallen so shamefully as I did. I must put the 
temptation out of my way.” Having reached that conclusion he took up his 
pecred pipes, carried them to a yard behind the house, and smashed them into 
splinters. 

Should he have done that? Had Lord Byron been asked the question he would 
probably have answered “Yes, the sounds of the pibroch are savage and shrill.” 

But whatever those pipes might be to others, they were dear to the piper—as 
dear as the violin was to Ole Bull, or as the victrola is to the young man today, 
or as the piano is to his accomplished sister. Was it necessary for him to destroy 
them to keep him from the temptation to drink? One might argue that he 
should have said, “I shall develop character; I shall assert my manhood; I shall 
resist the tempter and spurn temptation.” Another might say, “When a man 
finds that a certain thing is becoming a snare to him the best thing he can do is 
to destroy it.” But it is a question which each one must decide for himself. What 
might be a safe course for one might be a very dangerous course for another. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. “Temptation is not an opportunity to 
sin; it is an opportunity to refuse to sin.” 


While praying to be delivered from a temptation do not peep at it through 
your prayers.—Youth’s Companion. 


Our Savior thrice was tempted; thrice represt 
The assaulting tempter with thrice “Scriptus est.” 
If thou would’st keep thy soule secure from harme, — 
Thou know’st the words: It is a potent charme.—Francis Quarles, 1641. 
The heart that is fullest of good works hath in it least room for Satan’s 
temptations—Bunyan. 
“When you meet temptation turn to the right.” 


It is the tiny temptations that are the dangerous ones, and it is in their very 
beginnings that we must fight our sins—Dr. J. R. Miller. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What John is meant in verse 35? 2. Name the first disciples of Jesus. 3. What 
does the word “disciple’ mean? 4. Why did Andrew hasten to find Peter? 
5. Where was Nathanael’s home, and how far was it from Nazareth? (Look 
up the word Nathanael in the subject Index of your Bible and then look up the 
references till you find the answer to this question. Then refer toa map.) 6, Does 
this explain his remark about Nazareth? 7. What did following Jesus mean to 
these first disciples? 8. What did they learn in following him? 9. What does 
it mean for you and me to follow Jesus? 10. How can one become a follower 
of Jesus? 11. How is it evident whether or not one is following Jesus? 12. How 
can one know that he is a Christian? 13. How can one remain a Christian? 
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THE FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. John 1.43 


LESSON John 1.35-51 DEVOTIONAL READING Proverbs 3.13-18 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 4.18-22; 9.9; Mark 1.14-20; Luke 5.1-11 


OHN 1.35 Again on the morrow John was standing, and two of his 
aiesiples' vend ae looked upon Jesus as he walked, and saith, Behold, the 
Lamb of God! 37 And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed 
Jesus. 38 And Jesus turned, and beheld them following, and saith unto 
them, What seek ye? And they said unto him, Rabbi (which is to say, 
being interpreted, Teacher), where abidest thou? 39 He saith unto them, 
Come, and ye shall see. They came therefore and saw where he abode; and 
they abode with him that day: it was about the tenth hour. 40 One of the 
two that heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother. 41 He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, 
We have found the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Christ). 42 He 
brought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and said, Thou art Simon 
the son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, 
Peter). 

43 aN the morrow he was minded to go forth into Galilee, and he findeth 
Philip: and Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. 44 Now Philip was from Beth- 
saida, of the city of Andrew and Peter. 45 Philip findeth Nathanael, and 
saith unto him, We have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 46 And Nathanael 
said unto him, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith 
unto him, Come and see. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE WINNING OF ANDREW AND JOHN, verses 35-39. On the 
morrow after the Baptist’s conversation with the deputation from Jerusalem 
(verses 9-28), he pointed out Jesus to his (John’s) disciples as the Lamb of God; 
on the morrow after that, two of his disciples, Andrew and probably John, were 
standing with the Baptist when again he saw Jesus in the distance and said to 
them, Behold, the Lamb of God. (The word Lamb is used for Christ more than 
seventy times in the Book of Revelation.) The Baptist’s words suggested to the 
two disciples that they follow the greater Master. On turning around and seeing 
them following, Jesus asked, “What seek ye?” “He opened their mouth because 
he wished to fill it,” observes an ancient writer. “Rabbi,” they answered, “where 
abidest thou?” “Rabbi” was a title of respect with which they had been in the 
habit of addressing the Baptist (Jn. 3.26); it was derived from a Hebrew root 
and meant “my greatness.” Lightfoot thinks it had been long in use, that it 
arose during the rivalries of the schools of Hillel and Shammai. As it is used 
here for the first time in his Gospel, the Evangelist explains that it means 
“Teacher”: this and similar explanations of terms (see verses 41 and 42) lead us 
to believe that John wrote his Gospel especially for Greeks, who would not 
understand Jewish terms. 

Where abidest thou, where are you staying? ‘Not so much implying that they 
wished to go to his lodging that they might have more uninterrupted talk with 
him, for that scarcely fits oriental habits; but rather implying that they hesitated 
to prolong the intercourse and wished to know where they might find him another 
time. From this- unsatisfactory issue they are saved by his frank invitation” 
(Marcus Dods). 

It was about the tenth hour, four o’clock in the afternoon, (for time was 
reckoned from sunrise to sunset) and they abode with him that day. ‘These two 
men who followed Jesus did not know definitely what they sought. It was not 
necessary that they should. It was enough that they were following the impulse 
of the best that was in them. The main thing was that they were seekers. The 
spirit of a quest may be vague. Sufficient if it pushes the soul out, for God 
is never far from the seeking soul” (McFarland). 

II. THE WINNING OF PETER, verses 40-42. The two “came and saw 
and were conquered.” One of them was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother—thus 
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he is known from the beginning of the Gospel record, for his brother Peter 
was the far more active disciple, the spokesman later for the twelve. “Andrew was 
a disciple of John the Baptist, but he was an open-minded man, and was prepared 
to accept light whence it came. In a sense, therefore, he left John and said. 
‘This is the new dispensation, and the grander and broader light; many thanks 
to you, stern, austere Baptist; we have had some thrilling days with you, but 
good-by, we follow the Messiah, we follow the Lamb of God.’ This was an 
excellent characteristic of Andrew; this was a feature prominent, gracious, and 
imitative; let us imitate it” (Joseph Parker). 

Andrew sought his brother Peter (and doubtless John sought his brother 
James, but Andrew was first successful) ; his success in bringing Peter to Jesus 
is thrice recorded in this Gospel: 1.41; 6.8; 12.22. “We have found the Messiah,” 
Andrew exclaimed. Messiah is the Hebrew word for Christ, which comes from 
the Greek: the word means “the Anointed One.” “If he had understood a little 
more deeply he would have said, ‘the Messiah has found us.’ The process of 
the divine seeking is usually hidden, and the human quest appears to be the chief 
thing. Jesus came down there to the Jordan for the express purpose of meeting 
these men. It is important and encouraging for us to keep this in mind, that 
Christ is seeking us, and in every new experience, every clearer revelation of 
truth and duty, he finds us” (McFarland). 

“Well would it be for the Church of Christ, if all its members were more 
like Andrew! Well would it be for souls if all men and women who have 
been converted themselves would speak to their friends and relatives on 
spiritual subjects, and tell them what they have found! How much good 
might be done! The work of testifying the gospel of the grace of God 
ought not to be left to clergy alone. Thousands would listen to a word from 
a friend who will not listen to a sermon. Every Christian ought to be a 
pone missionary, a missionary to his family, children, servants, neighbors, 
riends.’ 

When Andrew brought Peter to Jesus, Jesus looked upon Peter and said, 
Thou art Simon the Son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas, that is, Peter. 
Cephas, the Aramaic name, and Petros, Peter, the Greek name, mean a stone, 
a detached piece of rock. Jesus knew what Peter was—too impulsive to be 
reliable, but he also knew what he might become, the rock on which he should 
one day build his church, Mt. 16.13-19. “Those who enter Christ’s kingdom 
believing in him receive a character fitting them to be of service’ (Dods). 

Il, THE WINNING OF PHILIP, verses 43,44. As he was about to 
start the next day for Galilee Jesus saw Philip of Bethsaida, and bade him 
follow him. The natural inference is that Philip was a fisherman, for fishing 
was the general occupation of men of Bethsaida. Philip had, no doubt, been 
prepared by Andrew and Peter to accept such an invitation, as one may infer 
from the mention here that the three were from the same city. 

IV. THE WINNING OF NATHANAEL, verses 45-51. As Andrew had at 
once sought Peter to bring him to Jesus, so Philip at once sought out Nathanael 
(who is believed to have been the Bartholomew of the Synoptic Gospels: see 
Lesson I of the Fourth Quarter) and announced to him, “We have found him, 
of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son 
of Joseph,” “The law” referred to the books which we call the Pentateuch: the 
clearest Messianic reference in the Law is Dt. 18.15: the brazen serpent was 
a type of Christ, Num. 21.9; Jn. 3.14. “Jesus, the son of Joseph”: the words are 
Nathanael’s, not the Evangelist’s. It was customary among the Jews to dis- 
tinguish a man by giving the name of his father or the place of his residence, 
and among the Jews Joseph was the reputed father of Jesus. : , 

We have found—eurekamen—this word is repeated so often in this chapter 
that is has been called “the Chapter of Eurekas.” Eureka! our exclamation 
of triumph over a discovery, is attributed to Archimedes, who used it on sud- 
denly discovering a method of finding out how much alloy there was in the gold 
crown of King Hiero. Are we more inclined to associate the joy of “eureka 
with substances than with persons, with things physical than with things 
spiritual? We shall do well to meditate upon the joy which his first fol- 
lowers experienced when they discovered Christ. 

Nathanael received the news with incredulity. Nazareth was not far from 
Cana, Nathanael’s home (21.2): he knew the rival village too well to think well 
of it, so he asked, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Compare 
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Jn. 8.52: Out of Galilee cometh no prophet. “Come and see,” was Philip’s wise 
reply, and Nathanael put aside his prejudice and went with Philip. ; 

“Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” was the greeting which 
Jesus gave to Nathanael. Recall the circumstances of the giving of the name 
“Tsrael” to Jacob, in Genesis 31: Nathanael is not a Jacobite, whose character- 
istic fault was guile or deceitfulness, he is an Israelite without guile. “Whence 
knowest thou me?” the surprised man asked. “Before Philip called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee,” was the reply. “Rabbi,” exclaimed 
Nathanael, “Thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel.” ‘The Lord’s 
answer teaches that the faith which rests on signs and wonders must yield to 
that which realizes the spiritual character of Messiah’s work and kingdom. 
Heaven will be opened and angels ascend and descend upon the Son of Man, 
Gen, 28.12” (Peake). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He looked upon Jesus as he walked, verse 36. Let_us try to picture to ourselves 
what sort of dress Jesus habitually wore. Upon his head he must always have 
worn the turban, the national head-gear, used alike by rich and poor. Painters 
make a mistake when they represent him bareheaded. The turban he wore was 
probably white. It was fastened under the chin by a cord, and at the side fell 
down to the shoulders and over the tunic. He wore his hair rather long, and 
his beard uncut. His tunic, the underneath vesture, was of one piece without 
seam. Over this he wore the Talith, loose and flowing. This mantle was not white, 
for we are told that it became white during the Transfiguration. It was not 
red, for that was only the military color. It is possible it was blue, for blue was 
then very common; or it may have been simply white with brown stripes. In 
any case, Jesus had at the four corners of his mantle the Ciccith, the blue or 
white fringes. He wore sandals on his feet, as we learn from John the Baptist ; 
and when he was going from place to place, he doubtless wore a girdle around 
the loins and carried a stick in his hands—Edmond Stapfer, in Palestine in the 
Time of Christ. 

They followed Jesus, verse 37. The elementary necessaries of life, such as 
clothing, food, shelter, demand far more unremitting attention in a climate like 
ours than they did in the East, with its genial atmosphere and simple diet. In 
Palestine, even before the time of Christ, it seems to have been no uncommon 
thing for the disciples of a rabbi to follow him wherever he went; and I have 
been told by a living Jew that if at the present day there were to appear anywhere 
in the Jewish world a type of exceptional genius and sanctity, pilgrimages, to 
see and hear him, would be made from great distances by the devout, some of 
whom might be found staying for a prolonged period in his vicinity, for the 
eS of picking up the crumbs of wisdom.—Dr. James Stalker, in The Ethic 
fe) rist. 

Where abidest thou? verse 38. The multitude who came to hear the preaching 
of John the Baptist could have no other abiding place than the temporary succoth, 
or booths. The sides of these booths were quickly constructed by interweaving 
branches of palm or terebinth or brushwood. Over the top the useful abba, or 
cloak, was often thrown. Such a shelter the Galilean peasants of today build 
Been mua yse as a protection from the wind when overtaken on a journey by 
nighttiall. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. From which Gospels have we 
had lessons this Quarter? What are these three Gospels called? 

The Beginning of the Gospel According to John. The Fourth Gospel has 
no account of the baptism and temptation of Jesus. The prologue is followed by 
an account of the coming of a deputation of priests and Levites from Jerusalem 
to ask the Baptist who he was and why he was baptizing. John denied that he was 
the Christ, or Elijah, or the prophet; he was merely the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord. And he bore his testimony 
to the presence among them of One whose shoe latchet he was not worthy to 
unloose. On the morrow he saw Jesus approaching and declared that Jesus 
was the Lamb. of God, that taketh away the sin of the world: that Jesus should 
be made manifest to the world, he, John, had come baptizing; and then he 
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reported the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus, the Son of God. How long a 
time has elapsed since the baptism is not stated: Dr. Marcus Dods believes there 
may have been six months between the baptism and the coming of the deputation 
to the Baptist. 

The Call of the First Disciples as Told by John and by the Synoptists. 
This account given by John is evidently of a preliminary call. The five disciples 
mentioned here do not leave their homes and their occupations to follow Jesus 
permanently. After they had fellowshipped with Jesus at times, and had learned 
to know him, Jesus gave them another call (recorded in Mt. 4.18-22; Mk. 1.14-20; 
and Lk. 5.1-11), and then they left all and followed him. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 19. The Witness of John the Baptist to Jesus. 
Jn. 1.19-34. 20. The First Disciples of Jesus. Jn. 1.35-51. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


j ceens was the northern of the three provinces of Palestine west of the 
ordan, 

Bethsaida, the early home of Andrew and Peter and Philip, was on the road 
which Jesus would take in going from Bethany beyond Jordan to Cana in Galilee, 
where he wrought his first miracle. It was on the northwestern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, but its exact location is not known. This was one of the three 
cities—Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum—upon which Jesus pronounced his 
woes, because in them most of his mighty works had been done, and they repented 
not (Mk. 11.20-24). 

For Nazareth see the Second Lesson of this Quarter. Cana, the home of 
Nathanael, was only an hour’s distance from Nazareth. See the next lesson. 

Assign paragraphs 74, 152 and 165 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“From one quickened life the sacred fire spreads outward.” ‘These words were 
true when Jesus Christ began his earthly ministry, and they have been true all 
down the ages since. If our life has been quickened by companionship with the 
Master, if we know Jesus as the Christ from personal experience, then we shall 
not be content merely to keep the sacred fire burning within; we shall be aflame 
with zeal to have it spread to all whom we can reach. 

Every teacher must be an evangelist to his own class. There are times when 
our lesson texts summon us to very direct, aggressive work for the Master. 
Today is one of these times. You will find Dr. Charles E. Jefferson’s words 
given under the Topic for Intermediates and Seniors a wonderful help in pointing 
the way by which your pupils may begin to follow Christ and the way in which 
they may continue his faithful followers. (No other suggestion is given today 
for teachers of classes in these grades because of our hope that Dr. Jefferson’s 
thoughts will be used and pupils will thereby be won for the Christian life.) 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
WINNING OTHERS TO CHRIST 


Beginning the Lesson. In the spiritual life of every Christian there are 
unforgettable days. So firmly fixed in the mind of the apostle John was his 
first meeting with Jesus that long years afterward he recorded not only the day 
but the hour that it occurred. It was the day after John the Baptist had first 
declared Jesus to be the Lamb of God, and it was the tenth hour of that memorable 
day that the Baptist pointed Jesus out to him and Andrew. ‘The “voice” had 
fulfilled its mission when it turned these two men away from the herald to the 
herald’s Lord. The herald was ready to decrease that his Lord might increase, 
when twice he pointed out Jesus as the Lamb of God in order to induce his 
disciples to leave him for the great Master whose shoe latchet he felt himself 
unworthy to unloose. Andrew and John felt the pull of that wonderful attraction 
which Jesus had, and they left the Baptist to follow Jesus. Of Margaret Fuller 
Emerson some one said that her doctrine seemed to be: “I don’t know where I’m 
going. Follow me.” Jesus knew the way. He had settled both the goal and 
the pathway in that long struggle in the wilderness. There was no further 
hesitation. When he said to Andrew and John, “Come” and when he said to 
Philip, “Follow me,” to what did he invite these first disciples? 
Conscious Personal Fellowship with Christ. Phillips Brooks was in the 
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habit of devoting one evening a week to those who came to him for counsel. 
On one occasion a student said to him in great distress, “Mr. Brooks, is conscious 
personal fellowship with Jesus Christ a part of Christianity?” From out of 
his own experience the great preacher replied with much earnestness, “Conscious 
personal fellowship with Jesus Christ is Christianity.” Was he right? Could 
any one have this consciousness and not lead a Christian life? 

Andrew, the Discoverer. ‘When did creation begin?” a teacher asked a class. 

“When Columbus discovered America,” a small boy piped up. 

Columbus was a great discoverer. Balboa discovered the Pacific, Magellan a 
way around the end of the Continent, and Captain Peary the North Pole. 

But Andrew made the greatest discovery of them all. He found Christ. He 
never started anything, nor said wonderful things. He asked no great questions, 
did nothing heroic or daring like Peter. Unlike John, he never wanted to call 
down thunder and he never betrayed his Master like Judas! 

Yet Andrew ranks as one of the world’s greatest discoverers, for he found 
the one all the prophets had spoken about, the Expected One. Isaiah had described 
him, Jewish mothers had prayed that he might come. The Man with the four 
names, the wonderful Messiah, Andrew discovered. A very common man, a poor 
fisherman, but he made an uncommon find one day. He found what the world 
had been expecting, longing and wearying for, Jesus Christ, the Lord of Hosts.— 
George McPherson Hunter, in Morning Faces. 

Philip’s Method with Nathanael. What a comforting thing that Philip 
did not say, “Well, Nathanael, let’s argue this out about Nazareth.” Then if it 
is going to be a debate between Nathanael, who knows all about the Jewish 
theology, and Philip, who does not know any theology at all, Nathanael is going 
to win, and Philip is going to be beaten. But a shrewd man is Philip. He did 
not know books, but he knew life. He says, “Oh, no, Nathanael, I will not argue 
with you. Put that book away, Nathanael. There is a better way for you and a 
better way for me. Clever as you are, you are on the wrong road. Nathanael, 1 
saw him. You have never seen his eyes as I have seen them. You have never 
heard the ring in his voice. You never felt the power that I felt when he said, 
‘Follow me.’ And you never heard what he said, as we walked along the road 
together, and I told him I had a friend in Cana who wished to see his face. 
Nathanael, come and see him yourself face to face.’—John Watson. 

Come and See. “Come and see,” said Christ to the first two who asked as 
to his dwelling place. “Come and see,” said Philip to Nathanael. The method 
is the method of ordinary life. In ordinary life we do not wait to have every- 
thing explained beforehand. We come and see. The scientist does not ask that 
everything be explained in advance. He goes into his laboratory to see. Even 
the philosopher has finally to take his system on trust and then see how well it 
justifies itself in actual life. The “come and see” of the gospel is philosophy and 
science and common sense. The disciples went and they saw. 

Do we wish to know now if Christ is really the Truth? We can come and 
see. We can assume his word as true and see if the resulting satisfaction is deep 
and abiding. Is Christ the Way? Suppose we come and see—walking in the 
way and seeing if we do not become convinced that we have found God. Is 
Christ the Life? Come and see if following his commandments and living in his 
spirit does not bring life. Is Christ still alive? Come and see if prayer to him 
and in his name and if life centering in the thought of his continued existence 
does not bring a conviction that he is still alive. This is not mere exhortation; 
it is exposition, intended to set forth the eternal meaning in the words with 
which Christ still greets his disciples, “Come and see !”—Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, in The Sunday School Journal. 

_ Christ’s Methods in the Church. What have we here? Just a circle estab- 
lished around Christ for the purpose of learning more about him. The circle 
has been established in the most natural way, utterly free from everything 
artificial. Now of course the Church of Christ today is compelled to rely more 
or less on elaborate and complex machinery, but it is a great comfort to know 
that, after all, the ordinary ties of relationship and acquaintanceship were chiefly 
depended upon by the Master in his work of binding men to himself. The aim of 
the Church is still to bring men into personal touch with Christ, and the Christ 
methods are not outworn. All artificial methods fail if they do not succeed in 
arousing men to a sense of responsibility toward relatives and acquaintances. 
To be sure, the hand-to-hand methods of personal contact along the natural lines 
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of daily intimacy take more time and often take more courage, but there has 
hardly been a crisis in the history of the Church when the forward movement 
has not come from Andrew’s finding Peter and Philip’s finding Nathanael —Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell. 

A Word to Fathers and Mothers. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman has reported a 
conversation which he heard between the evangelist Sunday and a young man 
as they were walking away from the tent where a meeting had been held. “Your 
mother wants you to be a Christian, for I know she is a Christian,’ said Mr. 
Sunday, “and your father would be pleased, because he is an officer in the church.” 
The boy said nothing at first, but his final word to Mr. Sunday was, “Possibly 
you may not believe what I am about to say, but neither my father nor my mother 
has ever asked me to be a Christian, and I never expect to be until they do.” 
he SRB) burning shame,” exclaimed Dr. Chapman, “that I should be obliged to 
waste one minute of my time or one ounce of my strength to try to persuade 
fathers and mothers to speak to their children about Christ.” 

The Lesson Miss Havergal never Forgot. “I ought to have been yours,” 
said a bright, happy girl to Miss Frances Havergal. “What do you mean?” 
was the reply. “When I was seeking the Savior, I put myself in your way several 
times, hoping that you would speak to me about this matter, but you did not’ 
speak to me, and another led me to the Savior.” 

For Discussion. 1. The greatest thing is not theology, nor controversy, but 
saving souls—Matthew Henry. 

2. The praise of Nathanael. A superficial observer would have thought of 
Nathanael as living a local, provincial life and as incapable of coming into 
sympathy with the cosmopolitan universality of the spirit of Christ. He would 
have declared that Nathanael would better be left in Cana in the midst of small 
prejudices and little notions. How completely such an observer would have 
missed the point! Nathanael was really an extraordinary man. As he sat in 
meditation under the fig tree at Cana he was, indeed, a citizen of Cana with the 
prejudices of Cana. These prejudices however, were wholly incidental. Under 
the Cana fig tree Nathanael was really living within the spiritual realm, com- 
muning with the thoughts of the great of Israel. His prejudice was, indeed, a 
little thing, so that he instantly dropped it off to hail Jesus as the Son of God. 
Jesus had looked into the depths of Nathanael’s life and had understood. He 
did not allow the merely local in the lives of the disciples to blind him to their 
real greatness—Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is the natural explanation of the failure of the wine? 2. What did 
Jesus mean by his words to his mother? 3. What did Jesus mean by “mine 
hour’? 4. What was John’s purpose in writing his Gospel? (Jn. 20.31.) 5. What 
purpose does John say was accomplished by the miracle at Cana? 6. In what 
way did the miracle manifest the glory of Jesus? 7. If invited, would John the 
Baptist have attended the feast at Cana? 8. What did the people say about John 
and about Jesus as regards their social life? 9. What is the Church’s duty as 
regards the social life of a community? 10. Is the social life of the church a 
mere incidental ? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
WHAT IT MEANS TO FOLLOW JESUS 


Beginning the Lesson. Begin with The Text Explained. 

What it Means to Follow Jesus. The men who wrote the Gospels are all 
agreed that Jesus’s favorite exhortation was, “Follow me!” Those who followed 
him were at first called disciples, but later became known as Christians. <A 
Christian, then, according to the New Testament, is one who follows Jesus. 

But what is it to follow Jesus? It means to accept his principles and to obey 
his orders. Sometimes followers are known as “adherents,” because they stick to, 
or cling to, their leader. Sometimes they are called “supporters,” because they 
hold up their leader’s cause. Sometimes they are called “backers,” because the 
leader can fall back upon them for influence and assistance. Sometimes they 
are called “disciples” or “learners,” because they are instructed by their leader 
and make his ideas their own. A Christian, then, is a follower, an adherent, a 
supporter, a backer, a learner of Jesus. Any one who accepts Jesus’s teaching 
and obeys or tries to obey his orders is a Christian. 

At this point another question faces us. What is the teaching of Jesus? It 
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can all be summed up, I think, in one sentence. God is a loving Father and all 
human beings are his children, and every one of them can come to the Father 
through his well-beloved Son Jesus. And what are his commandments? They 
can all be reduced to one—Love. When men asked him to tell them the greatest 
of all commandments, he said, “Love God and love your neighbor,” and he was 
never able to add anything to that. Let us fix it then firmly in our mind that a 
Christian is one who believes something about Jesus and who does something for 
him. A Christian is a doer as well as a believer, and the one thing he must 
do is to love. ’ ’ 

How can one become a follower of Jesus? When Jesus said to certain men 
in the first century, “Follow me” and they followed him, they became Christians 
from that hour. So it is today. One became a Christian in Palestine by making 
up his mind to be one, and one becomes a Christian in America in precisely the 
same way. You all know what it is to make up your mind. You made up your 
mind to go to school. Just so you make up your mind to go to school to Jesus, 
to take lessons from him, to read the book which tells about him, to listen to 
him and to obey him. 

Of course it means a great deal to become a Christian. It means turning away 
from everything you believe to be wrong, it means turning toward everything you 
think to be right. It means you are to speak the truth, for speaking falsehoods 
is breaking the commandment to love, and it means that you are to be honest 
in word and deed, for dishonesty is also a violation of the law of love. It means 
that you are to strive always to control your temper and hold your tongue, for 
if you do not do this you sin against love. You have made up your mind to 
live a new life, when you make up your mind to follow Jesus. 

One might, to be sure, make up his mind to follow Jesus and yet not do it, 
just as one might decide to do anything else and later on change his mind. 
And so it is hardly correct to say that making up one’s mind is everything. 
That is the first thing, but this action of the mind must show itself in conduct. 
One must not only make up his mind to follow Jesus, but he must begin forthwith 
to do it. And the first act by which he makes it clear to the world that he is 
indeed a follower of Jesus is called “confession.”” The act by which Jesus wishes 
his disciples to confess that they are his, is baptism, and that is the reason why 
every one who makes up his mind to follow Jesus is sooner or later baptized. 
When men in Jerusalem one day asked Simon Peter what he wanted them to do, 
his reply was, “Repent ye and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.” In saying 
this he was saying, “Turn to Jesus and confess him.” 

How can one know that he is a Christian? If a Christian is a follower of 
Jesus, ought it to be difficult to find out whether one’s aim is to follow him or 
not? If you are going to school to a certain teacher and someone asks you if 
you are his pupil, you do not say, “I hope so.” We ought to know positively 
whether or not we are Christians, and if we are Christians we ought to say so 
both to ourselves and to others. The more certain we are that we are followers 
of Jesus the stronger we shall be in doing his will. 

But here some big boy comes in with the remark that he does not know whether 
or not he is a Christian because he does not remember the precise hour in which 
he became one. He is not the only person who has had difficulty at this point. 
But how needless it is to lose one’s way here. The ability to remember the 
exact moment in which one makes up his mind to follow Jesus is of no importance 
whatever. Do you remember the time when you first opened your eyes and saw 
the trees and the sky? Certainly not. How do you know then that you are 
alive? Simply by your feelings, your thoughts and your actions. It is a matter 
of no importance when you began to live, the important thing is that you are 
alive now. So the one thing which it is important for you to know is whether 
or not you are a Christian now, and you can get light on that important question, 
not by going back to the beginning of your Christian life, but by noting the kind 
of life you are living now. If you are the follower, supporter, and learner of 
Jesus, then you may be assured that you are a Christian. 

How can you remain a Christian? It is easy enough to become a Christian and 
to know that one is a Christian, but to remain a Christian is not so easy. It is 
easy to enroll as a pupil in a school, but it is not so easy to finish the course. 
Let me give you three bits of advice. 

The first word is “Watch.” Keep your eyes open. Be on the lookout.. Do 
not get careless. Being a Christian is serious business, and in order to succeed 
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one must have all his wits about him. Watch your body. What you need is 
energy, and you cannot secure energy unless you keep your body in the very 
best possible condition. If you lack energy your feelings are likely to become 
morbid, and worse than that your will power is almost sure to become weak, and 
with morbid feelings and a weak will, you will find it impossible to follow Jesus. 
Next, watch your mind. Hold it up to a high standard of duty. Do not let it 
play with things that are dirty. Watch also your associates. You can catch 
measles and whooping cough, you can also catch character. If your companions 
are found to be pulling you away from the right path, then give them up and 
choose others. Never forget that books also are companions, and that a bad or a 
foolish book can do an incalculable harm. Remember it is Jesus who says, 
“Watch.” 

He also says, “Pray.” You are always in need of strength. You need all 
your own, but no matter how much this amounts to, you need also a strength 
not your own. Such strength you can obtain from Jesus. He has promised it 
and he always keeps his promises. All that is necessary in order to obtain it is 
to want it and ask for it, and then go straight ahead and make use of it. 
Speaking to Jesus is prayer. One cannot be a Christian without praying, for 
Jesus’s great commandment is “Love God,” and we always speak to those 
whom we love. 

The third word of counsel is “Work.” Jesus was always busy. He went about 
doing good. He never could endure idle people about him. Whenever men 
became his followers he sent them out at once to do something. Every talent 
must be used, and if even a single talent is not employed, then the possessor of 
it is disgraced. The word “work” was often on the lips of Jesus, and another 
word he was fond of was “service.” The highest place in all the world is the 
place in which one can make himself most useful to the largest number of needy 
people. A man’s greatness, therefore, according to Jesus is to be measured by his 
usefulness, and the one who is sure to be rewarded is the one who has been faithful 
in the doing of his task. It was the crowning joy of Jesus’s life that he was able 
to say at its close in speaking to God, “I have finished the work thou gavest 
me to do.’-—Condensed from The Master’s Business, by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 


Follow the Right Leader. There is a sort of caterpillar, called the “Proces- 
sional” caterpillar, which walks in long lines, each one following closely the next 
in front. A certain man, Le Fabre by name, once saw a number of these marching 
round the moulding of a stone vase in his garden. He got some more and filled 
up the gap between the tail and the head of the procession and watched to see what 
the caterpillars would do. They went on following each his neighbor in front; 
they walked round that moulding for a week and covered nearly a mile of distance. 

Do not be processional caterpillars with your nose glued to your neighbor’s back, 
and no thought as to where he is leading you, or whether he is worthy to be 
followed at all. There is only one Leader who is worth following all the way to 
the end, wherever he leads, and that is Jesus Christ—Unknown. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. 
Jesus calls us: by thy mercies, 
Savior, make us hear thy call, 
Give our hearts to thine obedience, 
Serve and love thee best of all—C. F. Alexander. 

No disciple is a real disciple till he becomes a follower, going after the Shep- 
herd, as one that follows by name, and is drawn by love—Dr. Horace Bushnell. 

How easily and contentedly we speak of following Jesus, of taking him as an 
example! If we realized what it means, it would revolutionize our lives—Dr. 
M. D. Babcock. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In what place did Jesus begin his ministry? 2. To what does the “third day” 
refer? 3. Would it make any difference about the supply of food at a dinner 
if half a dozen people came in unexpectedly? 4. Why did Mary tell Jesus about 
the lack of the wine? 5. Do Jesus’s words to his mother sound strange to you? 
6. On what later occasion did Jesus address his mother as “woman” (Jn. 19.26.) 
7. Why did John write his Gospel, as he tells us in Jo. 20.31? 8. What purpose 
did this miracle accomplish, according to the last verse of our lesson? 9. Jesus 
is often spoken of as “the Man of Sorrows”: what does this lesson show him 
to have been? 
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GOLDEN TEXT: Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. John 2.5 
LESSON John 2.1-11 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 108.1-6 - 


JOHN 2. And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; 
and the mother of Jesus was there: 2 and Jesus also was bidden, and his 
disciples, to the marriage. 3 And when the wine failed, the mother of Jesus. 
saith unto him, They have no wine. 4 And Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come. 5 His mother 
saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 6 Now there 
were six waterpots of stone set there after the Jews’ manner of purifying, 
containing two or three firkins apiece. 7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill the 
waterpots with water. And they filled them up to the brim. 8 And he saith 
unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler of the feast. And they 
bare it. 9 And when the ruler of the feast tasted the water now become 
wine, and knew not whence it was (but the servants that had drawn the 
water knew), the ruler of the feast calleth the bridegroom, 10 and saith unto 
him, Every man setteth on first the good wine; and when men have drunk 
freely, then that which is worse: thou hast kept the good wine until now. 
11 This beginning of his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 
his glory; and his disciples believed on him. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. A FESTIVE OCCASION, verses 1, 2. The third day after, which was “the 
day after tomorrow,” reckoning from Nathanael’s talk with Jesus, the little 
company of Master and disciples reached Cana in Galilee, Nathanael’s home town. 
At a house where Mary was well known wedding festivities were being held, 
and when her Son Jesus appeared with his followers they were invited to attend. 

/ Jesus was no ascetic like John the Baptist; he did not shun the simple joys of 
life; he “came eating and drinking,’ and was a welcome guest on many a joyous 
occasion. 

II. THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN MARY AND JESUS, verses 3, 4. 
Marriage festivities lasted several days, often from one to two weeks. Toward 
the end of the time the wine began to give out, owing, it has been inferred, to 
the unexpected arrival of five or six men with Jesus. Mary saw the predicament 
and turned to Jesus for help: had he not always proved helpful in their own 
home? “They have no wine,” she told him. “Mary’s remark suggests two 

/ thoughts: (a) Jesus is the best refuge in every kind of need. Mary had been 
in the habit of carrying her trouble to her Son. So she carried this one. 

We cannot do better than carry our difficulties and troubles to the same place. 

There is no trouble Jesus will not help us to bear. He is a ‘refuge and 

present help.’ (b) The statement of need is in itself a prayer. Mary made no 

request, she simply told Jesus of the difficulty. This is true prayer. It is a 
/ prayer of faith, Mary spread out the need and left it there. She knew the 
need itself was a petition. And having told the need, she was content to let 
Christ deal with it as he thought best” (J. D. Jones). 

“Woman, what have I to do with thee?” questions Jesus. There is no harsh- 
ness here, for the Greek word gunai, translated “woman,” is a term of respect: 
see Jn. 19.26; 20.13; Lk. 13.12. “In the Greek tragedians it is constantly used 
in addressing queens and persons of distinction. Augustus addresses Cleopatra as 
gunai. But while there is neither harshness nor disrespect, there is distance in 
the expression” (Dods). In the words, “What have I to do with thee?” What 
have we in common? there is a rebuke, however. His actual ministry had begun; 
he wished his mother to understand that she might not expect to control his 
actions. “She must be taught that the old days of ‘subjection’ were over; that 
he had now to realize the wider aims and deeper purposes of his own divine 
mission; that his acts were now to be controlled by its supreme necessities. 
One practical thought for ourselves we may gather from this rebuke. It is 
one of the marks of a wise parent to discern betimes the period when the 
child’s life must pass beyond the parent’s immediate control. The hand of 
loving care which has guided the child’s younger life may, if it linger on him 
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too long and too fondly, thwart and hinder his own development. The 
father insists on keeping his boy within the lines of some career which he 
has designed for him, and resents the boy’s desire to wander outside of 
them. The mother expects the growing daughter to share her own ideas 
and conform to her own customs, and is distressed at the signs of inde- 
pendence. So the living hand of help and guidance becomes the dead hand 
of mere restraint. The bonds of love become irksome chains” (Cosmo 
Gordon Lang). 


“Mine hour has not yet come,” my appointed time for exerting my miraculous 


power, continued Jesus. “The time has not come for him to interfere; he has »~ 


not yet received the Father’s intimation, for which he always waits” (Peake). 
“For thirty years he had done no miracles; and that is in itself almost worthy to 
be called a miracle. That he abstained for thirty years from the exertion of his 
wonder-working power is as marvellous as that he possessed for three years the 
power to exert it. He was content to live long in deep obscurity. Nazareth, with “ 
its quiet valley, was world enough for him. There was no disposition to rush 
into publicity: no haste to be known in the world. The quiet consciousness of 
power which breathes in that expression, ‘Mine hour is not yet come,’ had marked 
his whole life. He could bide his time. He had the strength to wait” (F. W. 
Robertson). 

II. MARY'S WISE COUNSEL, verse 5. Evidently Mary found hope in 
the “not yet,’ for she turned to the servants and said, “Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it.” “She did not comprehend her Son’s strange repulse and mysterious 
words ; but she knew that they were not capricious words, for there was no caprice 
in him; she knew that the law which ruled his will was right, and that importunity 
was useless. So she bade them reverently wait in silence till his time should 
come” (F. W. Robertson). “This is a safe rule for life, this is the straight 
road to greatness and nobility: ‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.’ Do it, 
even though it is hard! Do not attempt to evade any of Christ’s commands. 
Do not begin to argue about them. To obey is our business. And remember 
obedience is the proof of discipleship. ‘Ye are my friends, if ye do the things 
that I command you.” (J. D. Jones). 

IV. THE FIRST MIRACLE, verses 6-10. Standing near were six stone 
waterpots so large that they contained two or three firkins apiece, a firkin (a 
fourth of a barrel) being about nine gallons; their purpose was doubtless to 
supply water for washing the hands before 
eating. Lk. 11.38; Mk. 7.3. “The number 
and size of the jars are given that the dimen- 
sions of the miracle may appear.” At Jesus’s 
direction these waterpots were filled with 
water to the brim, and at his further orders 
wine was drawn from them and taken to the * 
ruler of the feast. See Light from Oriental : 
Life. “The water in these jars must have 
seemed the very opposite of the wine that 
was desired. Our lives and circumstances 
—the world we live in—may seem singu- 
larly incapable of fulfilling a divine pur- | 
pose; yet it is through these and not ° 
otherwise that the divine purpose is to be 
fulfilled” (Cosmo Gordon Lang). The ~ 
ruler of the feast did not know whence the * 
wine had come, but the servants who had 
drawn the water knew. “The ignorance of 
the ruler proves the goodness of the wine; ve 
the knowledge of the servants, the reality of Eastern Waterpots 
the miracle” (Bengel). After tasting the i 4 4 
wine the surprised ruler of the feast called the bridegroom and said to him, 
“Ryery man setteth on first the good wine; and when men have drunk freely, then 
that which is worse; but thou hast kept the good wine until now.” The former 
was the natural usage, for when the guests had become surfeited their tastes 
would not be so critical. “I always think, that if that is what Jesus did as a 
Guest what will he not do where he is the Host?” (Meyer). 

V. THE EFFECT OF THE SIGN, verse 11. In this Fourth Gospel what 
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are termed miracles by the other Evangelists are called “works”—natural deeds 
of the Christ, or “signs”—not merely exhibitions of power but indicative of some- 
thing else. By this first sign at Cana Jesus “manifested his glory,” displayed 
the glory of the Messiahship which had hitherto been hidden. It showed his 
power, his sympathy, and his helpfulness. “It was a manifestation of his glory 
intended especially for his new disciples, but it was intended also to strike the 
key-note of his ministry as altogether different from the Baptist’s. John_ fled 
from the abode of men and called his hearers out into the wilderness. But Jesus 
had glad tidings to bring to men’s hearths; he was to mingle in their common life, 
and produce a happy revolution in their circumstances, which would be like the 
turning of the water of their life into wine” (Stalker). 

“And his disciples believed on him,” the Evangelist adds. “In a miracle, God 
for one moment shows himself that we may remember it is he that is at wor 
when no miracle is seen. Now this is the deep truth of miracle which most men 
miss. They believe that the life of Jesus was divine, because he wrought miracles. 
But if their faith in miracles were shaken, their faith in Christ would go. If the 
evidence for the credibility of those miracles were weakened, then to them the 
mystic glory would have faded off his history. They could not be sure that his 
existence was divine. That love, even unto death, would bear no certain stamp 
of God upon it. That life of long self-sacrifice would have had in it no certain, 
unquestionable traces of the Son of God. See what that implies. If that be true, 
and miracles are the best proof of Christ’s mission, God can be recognized only 
in what is marvelous: God cannot be recognized in what is good. It is by divine 
power that a human Being turns water into wine. It is by power less certainly 
divine that the same Being witnesses to truth—forgives his enemies—makes it his 
meat and drink to do his Father’s will, and finishes his work. We are more sure 
that God was in Christ when he said, ‘Rise up, and walk,’ than when he said with 
absolving love, ‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee’: more certain when he furnished 
wine for wedding-guests, than when he said, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Oh, a strange, and low, and vulgar appreciation this of the 
true glory of the Son of God!” (F. W. Robertson). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The ruler of the feast, verse 8. The ruler of the feast was originally a person 

who had charge of the triclinium, or triple couch set round a dining table; a 
butler or head waiter whose duty it was to arrange the tables and taste the food 
and wine. But apparently the person indicated in this verse is rather the chairman 
elected by the company from among the guests, sometimes by lot. In general he 
regulated the course of the feast and the conduct of the guests—Dr. Marcus 
Dods, in Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
_ This beginning of his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, verse 11. In recording 
it, John doubtless had in view the gnostic false teachers, who regarded matter 
as evil, and practiced a rigid asceticism, rejecting all bodily pleasures, and abstain- 
ing from flesh and wine, and even from marriage. Such teaching was very 
prevalent in Ephesus, where this Gospel was written (see 1 Tim. 4.1-6), and 
tradition tells us that John vehemently opposed it—-One Volume Commentary. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing Upon the Lesson. Name _the disciples who went 
with Jesus to Cana. Which of them was a native of Cana? What had been 
Mary’s attitude when Jesus for the first time, apparently, began to show his 
personal will? What had been Jesus’s attitude in the home? 

_A Summary of Jesus’s Preparation for His Ministry. By way of prepara- 
tion he has had about thirty years of quiet, uneventful home life with its discipline 
of obedience, education and service. As he comes forth into the full light of an 
independent personality, we get our first glimpse of him at the Jordan, receiving 
the rite of baptism at the hands of the wilderness preacher. Then, for a space of 
six wecks, he retires into the solitude for prayerful meditation, that he may 
definitely outline in his own mind the methods, motives, and principles that shall 
shape his future work. This task accomplished, he returns to the scene of his 
baptism, and there we discover him in earnest conversation with the men who 
quietly attracted by his wondrous graces of speech and person, become his first 
disciples. Now, on the third day after, we meet him again at a marriage feast 
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in company with his mother and the little group of followers.—George Henry 
Hubbard, in The Spiritual Message of the Miracles. 
Harmony of the Gospels. 21. The First Miracle. John 2.1-12. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Cana was called Cana of Galilee to distinguish it from some Cana in another 
province. The generally accepted site of Cana is the village now called Kefr 


Kenna, about five miles northeast of Nazareth on the road to the Sea of Galilee.'~ 


(Another place, called Kana-el-Jeliel, nine miles northwest of Nazareth, has also 
its advocates.) At Kefr Kenna there are today a few good-sized houses and a 
Greek and Latin church. In one of the churches stand rather modern looking 
jars, which the priest assures visitors are the veritable jars that held the water 
turned by Christ into wine! 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


In studying individual teachers of our various schools, I find a teacher who 
puts all her emphasis on the human side of the teacher’s work. She loves the 
girls, she enjoys being with them, she guides their social life, she is a true friend 
and helper, she has built up her class on warm, personal relationship, and what 
she has done for her girls can be seen in their lives. But she knows little of 
the Bible; she is unable to give the girls “a reason for the faith that is in 
them”; she cannot meet problems of creed; she does not answer their questions 
and longings. 

In a church near by is another teacher of girls. She does not know the 
teen-age girl. She is half afraid of her. She knows little of the temptations of 
modern life, having lived in a sheltered, protected home herself. She does know 
the Bible. She knows its history and its content. She has a clear, keen, reasoning 
mind. Her girls do not love her, but they admire her. They do not give her 
their confidence and ask for help, but they are interested, and she is giving them 
material which will be of inestimable value when they go on to college, where 
the reason as well as the emotions must meet the test; or, when they go out alone 
and meet the very practical tests of the joys and sorrows that make up life for 
most of us. 

If it were possible to inoculate each teacher with some of the qualities of the 
other, we should have a strong, splendid personality, able to give to girls balanced, 
character-forming teaching. The first teacher stands in great need of knowledge, 
and she can get it if she will. The second teacher stands in great need of 
experience, and she can gain it if she is willing to associate with girls; to meet 
failure; to seem stupid; feel awkward and uncomfortable in their presence, while 
learning to know them. She can gain it if she will take time, at a sacrifice, to 
become so well acquainted with them that all fear of them will give place to 
understanding, appreciation, and love—-Miss Margaret Slattery, in The Church 
School. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
JESUS ENRICHING SOCIAL LIFE 


Beginning the Lesson. When Dryden was a school boy his teacher assigned 
as the subject of an “impromptu composition” to be written in a certain number 
of minutes, “The Marriage at Cana.” Dryden wrote but one line :— 

“The conscious water saw its God, and blushed.” 
Is it not fine? Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, in The Miracles of Jesus, describes the 
scene :— 

It is a very homely village feast—in an atmosphere of frank conviviality. Notice 
the obvious distress when the supply of wine falls short of the demand; the 
hilarity of the ruler’s words to the bridegroom when the good wine unexpectedly 
appears—perhaps the only words approaching a jest in the Gospels. Quite plainly 
there is no suggestion of constraint, of the presence of anything strange and 
awful, in the whole scene. Yet one of the guests was the Son of God. “Jesus 
was bidden, and his disciples, to the marriage.” How real and entire must have 
been the humanity which made such an invitation possible! He was the friend 
and neighbor of these village folk. (Cana was near Nazareth.) There was 
nothing in their simple mirth that he would disown. Nay; he used his power to 
‘help it—to remove a difficulty which might have spoiled it. It was thus, says 
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St. John, that ‘He manifested his glory.’ Truly—these are his own words, else 
we would have shrunk from using them—“The Son of Man comes eating and 
drinking.” ‘ 

Stumblingblocks of the Story. Many and various are the explanations and 
conjectures and excuses put forth by commentators to make clear what cannot 
now be made clear—the real reason why Jesus made this changing of water 
into wine the beginning of his signs, or miracles. George Matheson, in his volume 
upon Representative Women of the Bible, thinks that while Jesus did not approve 
of his mother’s request, though it was beneath the level of his kingdom, though, 
as he declared himself, it did not reach the dignity of his coming hour, yet his 
filial affection made him yield to her once more. 

Many have seen in this story a brief for the use of wine. Professor W. H. 
’T. Dau answers this by saying that “the present miracle of Christ was performed 
not to teach men that they might drink with impunity, but to ‘manifest forth 
the glory of Christ.’ The wine-bibber cannot justify his vice by this act of the 
virtuous Christ. He might as well defend himself by pointing to the Creator who 
causes the vine to grow, and does not suspend the natural law of fermentation.” 

Anyone who has traveled over Palestine can appreciate how wine came to take 
the place of drinking water there. There is such a scarcity of water, and where 
there are good fountains it must be carried in jars long distances. Our company 
that visited Palestine out of the tourist season found several individuals enjoying 
a bath in the reservoir which supplies Jericho with drinking water, and had it not 
been that the oranges, apricots and cucumbers in a measure slaked our thirst, we 
should have suffered more than we did for lack of a drink. The fact that Jesus 
Aurned water into wine in Palestine in the first century is no indication that he 
would approve of wine drinking in America in the present day. 

The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse used to contend that as Christ made the wine at 
Cana of Galilee, it was more Christian to assert his liberty by drinking wine 
than to narrow his life by abstaining from it. Then one night he had a waking 
vision, and thinking of Cana of Galilee, the thought came to him that Jesus did 
not stop there but went on to the Cross; and he saw that those who wish to 
follow him must go there too. The best use he could make of his Christian 
liberty was to avoid all that might cause his brother to stumble. And so he 
became a pronounced total abstainer. 

Enter into the Life about you heartily. Jesus could not have been an effectual 
Redeemer of man had he not first been a Man among men, one with his fellows 
in all right relations. He could not touch life with transforming power from 
the outside. He must be in the midst of it. 

Do you catch the lesson for your life? The place for religion, the place for 
the Christian of whatever calling, is not above or outside the common life, but 
in the midst of it. There is no manifestation of public or common activity 
from which the disciple of Jesus may rightly withhold himself. Is the drama 
debased? Are politics corrupt? Is society frivolous? Is commerce greedy and 
unscrupulous? You will not uplift or purify any of these by holding yourself 
aloof from them. The ceaseless procession of monks, nuns, anchorites, and the 
like who have marched down the centuries have achieved little for the cause of 
truth and righteousness, Their vigils, penances and fastings have been a pitiful 
waste of spiritual force. A yeast cake in a cupboard never made light bread; 
neither did a hermit in his cave ever redeem a city by his prayers and fasts. 
Hardly less than the danger of over-absorption in the affairs of the world is the 
Bbee panes that me ee put ees wholly out of touch and sympathy 
wi ife in the name of religion, and so lose all power i i 
and make it what God would have it. awit soeeancety 

But Jesus is still the Christ, the Son of God, at a festal gathering as everywhere 
else. Mingling freely and without restraint in the festivities of common men 
he loses not for a moment his distinctively divine character. Often enough we 
plunge eagerly, wildly, into the world’s pleasures and ambitions, and many times 
far too many times, we wholly lose our identity as disciples of the Christ We 
make unconditional surrender to worldly opinion and custom. We adopt worldly 
methods. We act from worldly motives. We bow down to worldly principles 

Christ in the world is the Christ still, with all his Christly power and beneficence 
This was the beginning of Jesus’s miracles, and yet the miracle is overshadowed 
by the glory of his divine Personality and the beauty of his divine Spirit. 

To you, and to me, and to all, the Christ of Cana calls today, and this is the 
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burden of his message:—Do not withdraw yourself from your world’s interests “ 


nor sneer at its foibles. Enter into the life about you heartily, generously. Give 
yourself ungrudgingly to the common service that is yours. Let the world at 
your door share the fulness of your sympathy and your enthusiasm; but ever keep 
your service, your enthusiasm, your sympathy true to the Christly standards. See 
in this commonplace and often frivolous world the true and only field for the 
development of Christian character and for the exercise of Christian influence. 
Doing this we shall most effectively manifest the glory of the Christ, and men 
will believe on him—Condensed from Spiritual Messages of the Miracles, by 
George Henry Hubbard. 

The Privilege of Fellowship with People. There are about a billion seven 
hundred million people in the world today. We shall not know all of them. We 
shall not know many of them. But in our own place in this mighty company 
we shall find opportunity for the most fascinating and the most significant contact 
with varieties of mind and heart and temperament which will give our life much 
color and richness. Adventures among human spirits have an exhilaration and a 
delight which is all their own. There is the fresh responsiveness of youth. There 
is the strong decision of maturity. There is the mellow richness of age. What 
quantities of kinds of people! And what varied sorts of experiences we may have 
among them! People are a good deal like mirrors. And if we give them a 
face alight with joy and good fellowship, it is astonishing how frequently just 
that sort of face will look back at us—Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, in A Little Book 
of Sermons. 

The Social Life of the Church. The social life of the church is no mere 
incidental. ‘The Son of Man came eating and drinking’—he was intensely social 
in his habit and method. He began his public ministry at a wedding, and when 
the refreshments gave out he helped his hosts to get some more. He did it so 
successfully that the general feeling among the guests was that they had never 
tasted such joy before. The most prominent article of furniture in the church 
is a table, the place where we find things to eat and to drink. The Master would 
have social interest cultivated and consecrated as a means of grace. He would 
make the fellowship of old and young nothing less than sacramental in its higher 
possibilities Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, in Honoring the Church. 

The Church’s Duty as Regards the Country’s Social Life. The church finds 
a legitimate field of reform in all forms of commercialized play, from the moving 
pictures to the prize-fight. Too often, let us grant, the Christian feels that his 
duty is done when he has exposed an evil and denounced it. Such action is neces- 
sary, for there are practices and institutions in the community life that cannot be 
reformed—they must be destroyed. We want no compromise with gambling- 
houses and brothels. Constructive tasks, however, though more difficult, are 
quite as important. Speaking generally, churches must introduce certain elements 
of the community life which later will be taken over by the community itself. I 
have in mind particularly playgrounds and the general recreational life of the 
community, especially if it be a small town. Play, we are now coming to see, is 
as normal as work. Such initiative on the part of the church, it goes without 
saying, must be intelligently exercised. Leadership in recreation is in many par- 
ticulars highly specialized. The church that will be really significant in this field 
will need a man who possesses not only common sense and the human spirit of 
play but also some instruction in the conduct of community play. 

In many countries the churches are the only continuing centers of social life. 
Our own distant ancestors were unconsciously community workers when they so 
arranged their church services that the scattered farmers might get a touch of 
social solidarity in the luncheons eaten in the adjacent graveyards. 

No small part of the Church’s task is to arouse a sense of codperation in the 
community itself in establishing proper agencies that will make its members 
enjoy life as well as earn a living. We ought not to let the churchyard be popu- 
lated with persons who might have done much if much had been required of 
them.—Condensed from The Christian Faith and Human Relations, by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews. 

For Discussion. 1. Jesus’s first manifestation of power was on the lighter, 
joyous side of life. “How many of us arose this morning with the deliberate 
purpose of brightening life for others today? Is any day well spent that leaves 
that out? The world needs sunshine-givers more than it needs statesmen or 
inventgrs, or so-called great folk in any field.” 
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2. This lesson teaches that God wishes to bless our joys, to enter into them 
as well as into our sorrows; that he wishes to bless our homes and to hallow 
the love of husband and wife and all family love. A wedding without Jesus 
is a sad affair; a home where he does not come is not a per fect home. We must 
not call Jesus the “Man of Sorrows” only, for he is the “Man of Joys” too. 
—W. S. Robertson. 


3. This was the boundary line of Mary’s power over Jesus. There is always a 
day, and there always ought to be a day, in which a true son takes the reins from 
his mother—George Matheson. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. When do Mark and Luke give the cleansing of the temple, and how do you 
reconcile their chronology with John’s? (Mk. 11; Luke 19.) 2. Why was the 
presence of the money-changers allowed in the temple court? (Mt. 17.24; Ex. 
30.13.) 3. Why were the animals there? 4. Where was the wrong ? 5. Why 
did the Jews challenge Jesus? 6. What did his reply mean to himself? To the 
Jews? To the disciples? 7. When was the saying of Jesus in verse 59 used against 
him? 8. When is it right to be angry? 9. What indications of irreverence are 
there in our churches? 10. How may your place of worship be to you a place of 
traffic? 11. What preparation for the worship do you make before starting for 
church? 12. What can be done to inculcate a greater spirit of reverence in the 
rising generation? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
‘HOW JESUS ADDS TO JOY 
Beginning the Lesson. 
As it’s gin’ me to perceive, 
I most certainly believe 
When a man’s jest glad plum’ through, 
God’s pleased with him, same as you, 


is James Whitcomb Riley’s way of telling us a great truth. God loves to see 
his children happy. Jesus shows us what is true of God, for in Jesus we see 
God. What is our lesson topic today? How did Jesus add to joy one day in 
that little village of Cana? 

What the People at Cana Learned. Jesus went one day to a marriage feast 
at the little town of Cana. Why did he go? I know no reason except that 
for which we go to where our friends are happy—to make them know that 
we are glad because of their happiness. When he came there, the rooms were 
full of men and women, all vividly conscious that they belonged to one another. 
Husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, all degrees of kinship, all kinds of 
cousins, all feeling their common blood upon this family holiday. To him, the 
grave, strong, sweet-faced Man who stood among them, so familiar yet so 
strange, they were his Father’s children. They had forgotten that. They were 
so absorbed in their brotherhoods that they had forgotten their Father. The miracle 
which Jesus did was like the opening of a window upward, so that that truth 
shone down upon them. They were giving one another bread and meat in 
token of their brotherhood. Suddenly Jesus spoke to the water in the jars, 
and there was wine before them, so suddenly, so mysteriously, so apart from 
any ministry which they were doing to each other, that they looked into one 
another’s faces and felt divinity. They said, “Our Father must be here. We 
are not only brothers, we are children. Let us remember that.”—Phillips Brooks, 
in The Influence of Jesus. 

Beer Turned into Carpets. A man in a Northern town in England had an 
infidel friend. The poor fellow had been a drunkard, and had a drunkard’s home. 
He went to the meetings of the Railway Men’s Mission, and accepted Christ as 
his Savior. His home was soon transformed. Some time afterward he met 
his infidel friend, who said to him, “You have become a Christian, I hear.” 
“Yes,” he said. “Do you believe the Bible?” “Of course I do.” “You believe 
the story about changing the water into wine?” “Why,” he said, “of course 
I do! Nothing difficult about that! You come to my house, and I will show 
you how Christ can change beer into beef and carpets and chairs and pianos and 
organs.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 

Jesus Adds to Joy. An aged Scot who had been led to Christ was asked 
if he was happy in his new experience. “Happy!” he exclaimed, “I’m happier noo 
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when I’m no happy than I wis before when I wis happy!” We make a great 
mistake if we imagine that to be a follower of Christ one must give up any 
joy, for Christ does not frown upon innocent joys; he shares in them, and 
adds to them. 

How to Have the Joy That Christ Had at Cana. Mankind was one day 
wildly pursuing a beautiful, untamed horse, when he chanced upon Unselfishness 
sitting by the wayside. 

“You seem in a great hurry,” said Unselfishness. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Mankind. “Life tells me that I may have that beautiful 
horse, whose name is Happiness, for my own if I can but catch it. Once or 
twice I have seemed on the point of doing so, but it always eludes me. A 
little while ago I met Selfishness, and he told me that if I persevered I was 
certain to catch it in the end.” 

“You have been deceived,” said Unselfishness. “And you have not got the 
name of the horse quite correctly, either. That horse is Individual Happiness, 
and the more you pursue it the farther it gallops away from you.” 

“Then I shall never catch it,” said Mankind, sadly. 

“There is a way,” replied Unselfishness, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, tell me, please tell me,” pleaded Mankind, eagerly. 

“You see that building over there on your right?” asked Unselfishness. 

“Ves,” Mankind replied, wonderingly. 

“That is a stable,” said Unselfishness. “It is called ‘The Happiness of Others,’ 
and it is the place where that horse belongs. The faster you run after it, the 
farther you are frightening it away from its rightful place.” 

“Then what am I to do?” asked Mankind. 

“Go into that stable,’ replied Unselfishness, “and settle yourself down there; 
and in a very short time you will find that the untamed animal will come of its 
own accord and eat out of your hand.” 

And it was even as Unselfishness had said—An Allegory in The Christian. 

A Merry Heart Doeth Good Like Medicine. You hear older people talk 
about psychotherapy, homeopathy, allopathy, osteopathy, but never mind these. 
The thing for you to practice is “merryopathy.” Have a merry heart, and let 
it show itself in sunny faces, sparkling eyes, sweet laughter, lightly tripping steps, 
and willing hands. 

Many men and women study four years in the high school, four in college, 
four in the medical school, and then spend two years in a hospital that they 
may be doctors; but get a merry heart within you and you can practise medicine 
right away. Sometimes when a troubled man meets a merry boy or girl he feels 
like taking off his hat and saying, “Good morning, doctor !”—a “merryopathic” 
doctor. Begin the practice of this kind of medicine at once-—Edwin H. Byington, 
in The Children’s Pulpit. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. To me there is no duty we so much under- 
rate as the duty of being happy.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“It may not always be possible for you to have a happy day for yourself, 
but it is seldom beyond your power to make it happier for some one else.” 

If you are unhappy, it is probably because you have so many thoughts about 
yourself and so few about the happiness of others——Mary Lyon. 


The greatest happiness in life is to come into helpful contact with a great 
number of people—Edward A. Steiner. 


Christ’s thought for you is: “I want my child to know all the beauty of living, 
not to lose the very best that I am able to give.”—Dr. C. C. Hall. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why is it said that Jesus went up to Jerusalem? 2. What was the first recorded 
remark of Jesus about the temple? 3. What besides the sanctuary did the word temple 
include? 4. In what part of the temple was the traffic carried on? 5. In what 
respects was the sale of animals and exchange of money necessary? ; 6. Wherein 
was it wrong? 7. Where is the scripture found which is quoted in verse 17? 
(Footnote of your Bible.) 8. What did the Jews present demand of Jesus? 
9. What was his reply and what did it mean to them? 10. What does John say 
it meant to Jesus? 11. Why do you go to church? 12. What does the presence 
of dirt and cobwebs in a church show as to its worshippers? 13. Is the spirit 
of reverence in our school all that it should be? 14. If not, what can our class 
do about it? 
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Lesson VII—AvucustT 17 


JESUS CLEANSES THE TEMPLE 
(May be used with Temperance Applications. ) 


GOLDEN TEXT: My house shall be 
called a house of prayer. Matthew 21.13 


LESSON John 2.13-22 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 15 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 21.12,13; Mark 11.15-17; Luke 19.45,46 


JOHN 2.13 And the passover of the Jews was at hand, and Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem. 14 And he found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep 
and doves, and the changers of money sitting: 15 and he made a scourge 
of cords, and cast all out of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen; and 
he poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew their tables; 16 and to 
them that sold the doves he said, Take these things hence; make not my 
Father’s house a house of merchandise. 17 His disciples remembered that 
it was written, Zeal for thy house shall eat me up. 18 The Jews therefore 
answered and said unto him, What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that 
thou doest these things? 19 Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 20 The Jews therefore said, 
Forty and six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou raise it up 
in three days? 21 But he spake of the temple of his body. 22 When there- 
for he was raised from the dead, his disciples remembered that he spake 
this; and they believed the scripture, and the word which Jesus had said. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE DESECRATED TEMPLE, verses 13, 14. It was “The Passover 
of the Jews,” for thus John refers to the festival which Jesus went up to Jerusalem 
to attend. The preposition up is usually used in speaking of an approach to 
Jerusalem, for it is two thousand five hundred feet above sea level. Jesus found 
the temple desecrated by the selling of oxen and sheep and doves for sacrifice 
(Lev. 1.2), and the changing of money into shekels in which the temple tax 
must be paid. These transactions were necessary (but see Light from Oriental 
Life), yet not within the sacred precincts of the temple area. It was the Court 
of the Gentiles which was used as a market place, the only court into which 
Gentiles could enter. 

II. RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION OF JESUS, verses 15-17. In righteous 
wrath Jesus made a whip of cords and drove out the animals; next he over- 
threw the tables of the money-changers and scattered the money; and finally 
he ordered those who sold doves to remove them. “Think you it was only the 
glance of righteous anger in his eye that sent them scurrying? I tell you that 
behind that little whip were muscles of iron, made strong by many years of 
labor, and a spirit that never once knew fear, not even in the presence of the 
cross” (Bruce Barton). 


“Be strong! 
‘ij Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
v And fold the hands and acquiesce—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name. 
Be strong! 
Be strong! 


It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 

Faint not, fight on! ‘Tomorrow comes the song. 
Be strong!” (Maltbie D. Babcock). 


_ “Make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise,” Jesus thundered. Was 
it long afterwards that the disciples saw in the incident a fulfilment of Psalm 69.9 
“Zeal for thy house shall eat me up”? Dr. Dods thinks that it was such a scene 
of violence—the traders trying to protect their property, the cattle rushing about 
the men shouting and cursing—that the disciples felt somewhat scandalized until 
they remembered, then and there, not afterward, the saying in the Psalms. “It 
was zeal which always governed Christ. He could not stand by and wash his 
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hands of other men’s sins. It was this which brought him to this world and 
to the cross. He had to interfere.” “We do not read elsewhere of the indigna- 
tion of our Lord rising to such a height, and taking the form of actual com- 
pulsion. It is a vivid warning against the union between covetousness and 
religion, or rather the form of religion. That evil reached a visible height 
when the sale of indulgences and the building of St. Peter’s went hand 
in hand. But it has appeared so often, and in all sections of the Church, 
that the entrance of the money-changers into the temple may be called 
the normal danger of Christianity. It is still Mammon who sets up his 
tables in the open court” (Dr. John Ker). 

Ill. THE CONTROVERSY WITH THE JEWISH LEADERS, verses 
18-22. Far from seeing in the act a fulfilment of Scripture, and thus a claim 
to the Messiahship, the Jews demanded a sign in proof of his right to interfere 
in their regulations. For answer Jesus said: “Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.’ Strange words these at such a time! What did they 
mean? The Jews took the words literally, as referring to the temple building, 
and said: “Forty and six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou raise 
it up in three.days?” It was a safe challenge, so their words imply, for he 
knew they would not put his power to the test. His words were remembered 
and, purposely altered, were used against Jesus at his trial, Mt. 26.61. Many 
commentators think that his meaning was, “When this old dispensation of the 
Ceremonial Law is destroyed, I will quickly raise up in its place a new and 
spiritual religion.” John declares that the word temple referred to his body: his 
resurrection in three days from his crucifixion was the greatest possible sign 
of his authority and power, and Jesus pointed to it on another occasion as a 
“sign,” Mt. 12,39,40. Dr. Marcus Dods points out that the saying was probably 
meant to be enigmatical, and recalls how Jesus spoke in parables when he wished 
to be understood by ‘the spiritual and to baffle the hostile, and how those who 
cross-questioned him and treated him as a subject to be investigated found 
no satisfaction. After the resurrection Jesus’s disciples recalled his words at 
this time and their belief was intensified. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, verse 14. 
No building could be held in greater reverence than was the sanctuary itself. 
“What is the reverence due the temple?” asked the rabbis, and they answered: 
“That none go through the court of it with his staff and shoes and purse, and 
dust upon his feet, and that none make of it a common thorofare, or let any of 
his spittle fall upon it.” 

The word temple, however, was applied to the whole enclosure, which included 
a thousand square feet, and it was the outermost court of Court of the Gentiles, 
for whose sanctity the priests cared less, which had been made “a house of 
merchandise.” At first traders near the temple precincts supplied the animals 
for sacrifice together with the salt, oil, wine, meal and frankincense used for 
various offerings, and then gradually, no doubt, they carried on their noisy 
wrangling nearer and nearer till at last they had established themselves within 
the Court of the Gentiles itself. For the privilege it is thought that the priests 


received handsome revenues. Edersheim says that the market was called in the , 


Talmud “The booths of the Sons of Annas,” and that the greater part of the © 
enormous profits went to Annas, his family, and adherents. Around this court 
four rows of pillars ran, magnificent granite columns, roofed with cedar, and 
here the traders found shade. Often exorbitant prices were asked for the sacri- 
ficial animals. Edersheim relates that Simeon (who was called “The Just”) 
reduced the price of a pair of doves from a gold denarious to half a silver one. 
Three years before the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., the people arose in 
their wrath and the traffic was abolished. Plumptre compares with this temple 
market the condition of the great cathedral of London “as painted in the litera-- 
ture of Elizabeth and James, when mules and horses laden with market produce 
were led through St. Paul’s as a matter of every-day occurrence, and bargains 
were struck there, and burglaries planned and servants hired.” 

And the changers of money, verse 14. The temple poll-tax of a half£-shekel 
must be paid at this festival, and there were also contributions expected for 
the morning and evening sacrifices and for other “causes.” In the Court of 
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the Women there were thirteen trumpet-shaped boxes, each inscribed with its 
special religious or charitable cause, into which offerings were cast. The temple 
tax and all the contributions had to be made in Jewish money, that the temple 
might not be profaned with money 
bearing idolatrous symbols or emblems 
of submission to an alien king. As the 
current money was Roman, and there 
were also Persian, Tyrian, Syrian, 
Egyptian, Grecian, and other coins in 
circulation, money-changers were a 
necessity. But they were not needed 
within the temple enclosure itself. “We 
can picture to ourselves the scene,” 
writes Dr. Edersheim, “the weighing 
of the coins, the 
deductions for 
loss of weight, 
the arguing, dis- 
puting, bargain- 
ing; and we can 
realize the terri- 
ble truthfulness 
of our Lord’s 
charge that they 
had made his 
Father’s house a 
mart and place 
of traffic. 

He made a 
scourge of cords, 
verse 15. Scat- 
tered about ev- 
erywhere on the 
floor of the court 
were rushes used 
for litters for ty- 
ing up the cattle. 
It may have been 
these rushes 
which Jesus 
twisted together for a whip. 

Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up, verse 19. In the 
figurative language of the East the human frame was called “temple” before 
the days of Paul (I Cor. 3.16; 6.19). And today the sin of murder is spoken 
of by serious Orientals as destruction of a building of God: “Shall a man 
destroy Banayit Allah?” The body is regarded even as a dwelling for spirits, 
good or evil. Spirits are said to dwell in such and such a person as people dwell in 
a house. The people might therefore have thought of the “temple of his body” even 
before he rose from the dead. Did our Lord accompany the words “this temple” 
with any kind of gesture? Orientals usually use their limbs as well as tongues 
when speaking.—Mrs. Goshn-el-Howie, in Sunday School Times. 
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A Money-Changer of North Africa 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What did the Passover com- 
memorate? How often was it held? When did Jesus first attend the Passover? 
How ald was he when next we hear of his going to Jerusalem at the Passover 
season? 

From Cana to Jerusalem. After attending the marriage f 

: : tte ge feast at Cana 
with his mother and brothers and disciples went down to Capernaum bt 
Sea of Galilee, six hundred and eighty feet below sea level. They did not tarry 
there long, for the Passover was approaching, which they must attend at 
Jerusalem. : 

Two Cleansings of the Temple. In the Synoptic Gospels (Mt. 21.12-16; Mk. 
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11.15-18; Lk. 19.45-47) we have a record of a similar cleansing of the temple, 
ascribed to the close of Christ’s ministry. Were there two such cleansings ? 
Dr. A. E. Garvie believes there were and thinks that the first one, as told here 
in John, was occasioned by the intense enthusiasm with which Jesus entered 
on his vocation, and was an act which was indeed a sign of the zeal for God 
which was eating him up. “It was not, however, a needless outburst. It was 
not intended as a plain declaration of Messiahship, but as a stirring call for 
religious reform, addressed to those who were most directly responsible for the 
religious condition of the people. The cleansing of the temple at the close of 
the ministry, as recorded by the Synoptists, on the other hand, had evidently a 
Messianic significance. Jesus had welcomed Messianic honors from the people. 
His entering Jerusalem on an ass was one token of the kind of Messiahship 
he was willing to accept, a humble and gracious sovereignty. His cleansing of 
the temple was another; his reign would be in righteousness and holiness.” 

The Third Temple. This was the third, or Herod’s Temple. Two other temples 
had stood on the same spot: Solomon’s Temple, which had been destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Zerubbabel’s Temple, which five hundred years later Herod 
the Great had rebuilt on a more magnificent scale. So loth had the Jews been to 
see Zerubbabel’s Temple torn down, and so suspicious of Herod’s purpose, that 
he was forced to promise them not to tear down any portion of the temple until 
the stones for its reconstruction were waiting on the spot. According to Josephus, 
Herod began his work in 20 B. c. and the temple was finished by Herod Agrippa 
II in 64 a.p. The Jews speak of it at this time as completed, for the work had 
evidently stopped. 

Harmony of the Gospels. Part III. From the First to the Second Passover. 
22. The First Cleansing of the Temple. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


_“Truth compels the admission that Sunday-schools in which the opening and 
closing exercises are marred by confusion, whispering, and, perhaps, even paper 
wads, and in which the study hour is marred by disorder and inattention, are not 
so rare as we might wish. But we believe there is an increasing number of schools 
in which dignity of service, inducing a spirit of reverent worship, combines with 
an earnest studiousness.” For the reverent attention of his class during the 
general exercises, as well as during the study period each teacher is responsible. 
And he must himself first of all set the right example. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
REVERENCE AND CARE FOR GOD’S HOUSE 


Beginning the Lesson. There are certain moods and feelings which we are 
reluctant to ascribe to Jesus, because they are so common and so human, Charac- 
teristics which are conspicuous and disconcerting in ourselves we do not readily 
associate with him. For instance, was it possible for Jesus to be angry? If 
it was, he was amazingly like ourselves. The humblest and least gifted of us 
are adepts in the realm of indignation. Our capacity for wrath was manifested 
in us early, and we have developed it by constant use. No emotion is more nearly 
universal and none is more easily aroused. — Sa ' 

Moreover, anger is associated in our mind with infirmity. Much of our own 
anger has been of the earth earthy. While the fever was upon us we felt our 
wrath was justifiable, but on the cooling of the blood we repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes. : ; : 

But the Evangelists do not hesitate to inform us that Jesus sometimes blazed 
with anger. He was angered by the desecration of the temple. The sordid 
wretches who cared nothing for anthems and prayers and everything for money, 
kindled a fire in him which well nigh consumed him. The miscreants who fled 
before him had never seen such a flame as darted from his eyes. That a 
building erected for the purpose of adorning the name of God should be con- 
verted into a market was so abhorrent to his great soul that he was swept onward 
into action which astounded his disciples and which has been to many a scandal 
Daron can understand the cleansing of the temple who has never experienced the 
force and heat of righteous indignation. Take away Jesus’s capacity for indig- 
nation and you destroy the Jesus of the Gospels, His anger was one of the 
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powers by which he did his work. His blazing wrath is one of the most glorious 
features of his character. Had he been less emotional, he would not have stirred 
men as he did. Had his passion been less intense, the world need never have 
called him “Master.” : 

The irritation which we so often feel, the exasperation which lacerates and 
rends the heart, the bitterness of which we are ashamed—all these were absent 
from Jesus’s anger. Our anger is frequently a manifestation of our selfishness. 
In presence of gigantic outrages perpetrated on the helpless and the weak, some 
of us are as calm as a summer morning. Bad men do not make us angry 
unless they interfere with our own personal affairs. Our indignation, then, is 
quite ‘different from that of Jesus. His anger never had its roots in selfishness. 
When men abused him, he was unruffied. When they lied about him, his pulse 
beat was not quickened. When they nailed his hands to the cross, no trace of 
anger darkened his face—Condensed from The Character of Jesus, by Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson. 

Christ’s Reverence for God’s House. See The Text Explained. 

The House of God the Pillar of the Living God. “These things write 
I unto thee, that thou mayest know how men ought to behave themselves in 
the house of God, which is the pillar of the living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth’; thus Paul writes to Timothy in his First Epistle. 

In The American Spirit Kipling charges our national character with being 
irreverent. Is he not right here? Reverence has been defined as treating worthy 
things worthily, and the most worthy things most worthily. 

Let us inculcate greater reverence everywhere for the house of God. The 
same perishable materials go into its making as into the construction of other 
buildings, but it stands for God and his kingdom on earth. “To desecrate the 
church by introducing into it frivolotis and silly entertainments, or by behaving 
irreverently, is to cultivate feelings of disregard for God and his kingdom. We 
have respect for the flag of our country, and the government has enacted laws 
forbidding men to put the flag to common, commercial uses. It is sacred. It 
represents the majesty of the government, and is entitled to respect. So the 
house of God, which represents the highest things, has been consecrated to the 
service of Jehovah, and to dishonor it in any way helps to drag down the soul and 
to demoralize the community.” 

Keep thy Foot when thou Goest to the House of God. This is the counsel 
of the writer of Ecclesiastes, and wise counsel it is, for the spirit in which 
you go to church largely determines the manner in which you worship there 
and the help which the service is to you. On the way put out of your mind 
all the things which must occupy it so constantly during the week, for you are 
drawing near to God. The words of this stanza (by Joseph A. Torrey) apply 
to the way to church as well as to the true spirit within its walls :— 


As the musician tunes his instrument 

Ere yet harmoniously be interwoven 

The melodies of Mozart or Beethoven, 

His viol’s note with keynote fitly blent, 

So when I come into thy temple, Lord, 

From out the world’s distractions and its noises 
I shut my ears to all but heavenly voices 
And tune my soul to be in true accord 

With the celestial strains. 


The practice of a moment of preparatory prayer on taking one’s seat in church 
is invaluable in driving out unfitting thoughts, securing in the heart the reverential 
spirit, tuning the soul to true accord with the Spirit of God. 

Pane not my y ayer @: HiGaee Rae ates ee There is little out- 
ward irreverence in our churches, but could the though i 
read, would they all be reverent? Se ONS ie ea 

“Beware of setting up your business in the temple of public worship,” warns 
a forceful preacher. “Alas for you if the din of bargaining voices comes up 
through the harmonies of the anthems, and if you convert the petitions of the 
prayer into counters on which you transact your business! If you can not worship 
God on Sunday without thinking of your business it is high time you were taking 
hold of yourself. Pray to Christ that he may drive the mercenary spirit out.” 

Let the Church be Made Religious. The church above all else is a place 
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to dispense religion. It is a place of prayer.. It is the house of God. It is 
the gate of heaven. It is the high office of the church through its repeated 
services of worship to lift men into the sense of kinship with the Eternal, into 
a feeling of codperation with their Maker, into the joy of participation in an 
august spiritual enterprise where God, the Father, is above all and through all 
and in them all. To know, to do, and to enjoy all this is to be religious. Let 
the church be made interesting! Let the church be made vital! Let the church 
be made religious! The Lord will add daily to that church people who are 
being saved—Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, in Honoring the Church. 

For Discussion. 1. Am I more capable than I was of anger against all 
forms of sin and iniquity? Am I more daring and courageous than I used to be 
in my opposition to everything that opposes itself against God? If I am more 
like Jesus Christ, I am at once more tender and more severe, more gentle, win- 
some and winning, and more terrific in my denunciation of evil, and in my 
battle against it—Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, in The Simple Things of the 
Christian Life. 


2. How to war against modern evils. We recognize and we are bound 
to war against the evils of today. The remedies are partly economic and partly 
spiritual, partly to be obtained by individual and associated effort, for character is 
the vital matter, and character cannot be created by law. These remedies include 
a religious and moral teaching which shall increase the spirit of human brother- 
hood, an educational system which shall train men for every form of useful 
service, and a government so strong, wise, just, and democratic that, neither 
lagging too far behind nor pushing heedlessly in advance, it may do its full share 
in promoting these ends——Theodore Roosevelt. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Was Nicodemus an honest seeker after light? 2. Do you think his first 
words to Jesus were sincere? 3. What reason does John 19.38 give for the 
visit of Nicodemus by night? 4. How did Nicodemus honor Jesus after his 
crucifixion? 5. What is meant by the “new birth’? 6, How is the comparison of 
the new birth with the wind an apt one? 7. To what experience of the wilder- 
ness wanderings does Jesus refer in verse 14? (Num. 2.1.4-9) 8. What is God’s 
greatest gift? 9. How was Paul born again? 10. At what age do the majority 
of conversions occur? 11. How early may a child begin to be a Christian? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
RIGHT CONDUCT IN GOD’S HOUSE 


Beginning the Lesson. 
The kind of a man for you and me! 
He faces the world unflinchingly, 
And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 
With a knuckled faith and force like fists. 
He strikes straight out for the Right—and he 
Is the kind of a man for you and me! 


says Robert Burdette. Did he draw his picture from the ideal Man of Galilee, 
as we see him in our lesson today? When was it, as John tells the incident, that 
the righteous wrath of Jesus flamed out at a great wrong? What was the wrong? 
Was the sale of such animals necessary? (Continue with Text Explained.) : 
Zeal for Thy House Shall Eat me up. In one of her charming stories 
Dorothy Canfield has an account of the way Aunt Almera cleansed a room which 
served many of the purposes of a community church. Unfortunately it must 
be abridged here: you will, find the whole account in The Outlook for May 3 
1922. The janitor is speaking :— E ei: 
“The place used to be the awfulest hole you ever saw. ears ago, the jai 
used it fe lock up drunks in, or anybody that had to be locked up. Nobody 
did anything to the room—it belonged to the town. The women used to talk 
about it—what a nice place ’twould be for socials, and how ’twould keep the 
boys off the streets, and how they could have chicken suppers here, same as other 
towns, if this room was fixed up, But whose business Was sit stom toc eit up? 
The town’s, of course! And wa’n’t the selectmen shiftless because they didn’t 
see to it! But of course the selectmen didn’t have the money to do anything. 
Nothing in the law about using tax money to fix up rooms for sociables, is there? 
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And those were awful tight times, when money came hard and every cent, of tax 
money had to be put to some good plain use. So the selectmen said they 
couldn’t do anything. And nobody else would, because it wasn’t anybody’s business 
in particular, and nobody wanted to be put upon and made to do more than his 
share. And the room got dirtier and dirtier, with the lousy old mattress the 
last drunk had slept on right there on the floor in the corner, and broken chairs 
and old wooden boxes, and dust and dry leaves that had blown in through 
the windows when the panes of glass were broken—regular dumping-ground 
for trash. 

“Well, one morning bright and early out Aunt Almera come, limping along (she 
had the rheumatism bad) and dragging that old mattress with her. She drug 
it out in front to a bare place and poured some kerosene on it and set fire 
to it; and I guess by that time every family in the street was looking out at 
her from behind the window-shades. Then she went back in, leaving it there 
burning up, high and smoky, and in a minute out she came again with her dustpan 
full of trash. And there she was bobbing back and forth all the fore part of 
the morning. As soon as she got it swept out, didn’t she get down on her creaking 
old marrow-bones and scrub the floor! All that afternoon every time anybody 
looked out, splash! there’d be Aunt Almera throwing away the water she’d been 
scrubbing the floor with. Folks felt about as big as a pint-cup by that time, 
but nobody could think of anything to do or say, for fear of what Aunt 
Almera might say back at them, and everybody was always kind 0’ slow about 
trying to stop her once she got started on anything. So they just kept indoors 
and looked at each other like born fools, till Aunt Almera crawled back home. It 
mighty nigh killed her, that day’s work. She was all crippled up for a fortnight 


afterwards with rheumatism. But you’d better believe folks stirred around those 


two weeks, and when she was out and around again there was this room all fixed 
up just the way ‘tis now, with furniture, and the floor painted, and white 
curtains to the windows, and all. Nobody said a word to her about it, and 
neither did she say a word when she saw it—she never was one to do any 
crowing over folks.” 

Street Car Churches. I know you will wonder what I mean when I begin 
to talk about street-car churches, for you will say that a church is not a 
street-car. 

In the first place, you say, a street-car moves and a church doesn’t. Then 
you get on a street-car when you like, and get off when you like. In a church 
you are supposed to get there when the service opens, and stay until the 
service is over. In a street-car you can talk, but in a church you are not supposed 
to talk during the service. 

Well, of course you are talking about the church as it ought to be, and not 
as it. sometimes is. But I’m going to say that some people do treat the church 
like a street-car. They come to church whenever they happen to get there 
and they expect the service to_stop and pick them up and go on again just 
as if nothing had happened. Others want to talk with their friends or gaze 
out of the windows or around the church thinking that the minister ought to 
bring them to their destination without any more thought on their part than 
if they were on a street-car, and tell them by pronouncing the benediction that 
it is time to get off. Some even don’t wait until worship is over. When the 
last hymn is being sung, instead of taking part in it, they spend the time putting 
on their wraps so as to be the first one out. It is dishonoring to God to rush 
into his presence in such a casual, thoughtless sort of way, and it is dicourteous 
to him to scramble out of his presence as if you were leaving a theater, If you 
will remember that the church is God’s house I am sure you will be reverent 
—Howard J. Chidley, in Story Sermons for Children. ; 

Right Conduct in God’s House. Restlessness in a crowded assembly where 
the ventilation is sometimes imperfect may be hard to overcome. But are we 
as careful as we should be to avoid showing signs of fatigue and impatience 
and to give close and definite attention to the different parts of the service from 
the beginning to end? If we are thoroughly interested in the worship of God 
and if our minds are full of the thought that we have turned aside from the 
world and are in his house, our hands and feet will obey our will and we shall 
a fidget about pe aisttite our neighbors by uneasy movements ae 

uppose we ask ourselves just what measure of attention i is 
to give to the routine of a Sunday morning or evening aa ‘Could wane 
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if questioned by some one at home who had been detained there by illness which 
passages of Scripture were read in the Old and New Testament, which hymns were 
sung and in what order, what anthems were rendered by the choir, what text 
the minister announced and what part of his sermon we liked best? Those of 
us who sit in the pew have a responsibility about the service as much our own 
and as important as that of the minister, the organist, the choir-master, the soloists, 
and the singers in the chorus. If we whisper to the person next us, lean forward to 
communicate something to a friend in front, consult a watch to see how much 
longer we must remain in church, open a hymn book and turn the leaves idly, 
or do anything else indicating weariness and indifference, we mar the perfection 
of the service and prevent others from getting from it the good they might receive. 
If we do none of these things but simply let our thoughts wander far afield, 
fixing them on the pleasures or the tasks of the coming week, or regretting the 
mistakes of the week just passed, we fail to hear the message and get the help 
that would send us forth better prepared for life and duty. 

Years ago there was a great teacher of music whose name was Thomas Hastings. 
He used to say to his pupils: ‘When you are in church join in the singing. 
Ii you have a whole voice, use it. If you have a half voice or a quarter voice 
or a mere thread of a voice, still use it to the praise of God.’ Those in the 
pews should take part in the singing. His words are worth repeating. Hearty 
singing in which everybody joins lifts the soul toward God. 

On a certain church-calendar the direction is conspicuously printed, “Let every 
one bow or kneel in prayer.” When the minister prays he carries the petitions 
of the congregation heavenward, and it should not be his single voice only, but 
the united thoughts of the multitude that are presented at the throne. Shall we not 
try to follow in imagination the many needs and desires that rise to God from 
any place where many of his people are engaged in prayer? If we do not 
join our prayers with those of the minister we let pass us unimproved a great 
opportunity to receive a blessing. The outward attitude should be reverent; to 
sit straight up with eyes open glancing round us or to peep out through our 
fingers or shift our position, to the interruption of a more devout worshipper, 
is to offer an insult to the unseen Friend to meet whom we have gathered. 

The unseen Friend! Whether there be hundreds in the audience, or merely 
a half dozen, the promise of Christ is the same that he will be there, and could 
we but realize this, how very little we would think about trivial things, how 
earnestly we would listen lest we should miss some note of his dear voice, how 
reluctant we would be to leave the place without his benediction. That benediction 
is for every individual—Forward. 

Domus Dei. 
I am Thy temple Lord, 
Come, enter in. 
And with Thy scourge drive hence 
The powers of sin. 


From all pollutions cleanse; 
Ruins repair ; 
That I may truly be 
; Thine house of prayer—Katharine A, Harris. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. No noble nature yet was ever irreverent. 
— Dr, F. W. Farrar: 

Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, forever. 

“Remember it is the house of God; | 
Be reverent, be silent, be thoughtful.” 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was Nicodemus? 2. How did Nicodemus show his caution? 3. What 
did he mean by his first words to Jesus? 4. What did Jesus mean by his compari- 
son of the work of the Holy Spirit with the wind? 5. Did Nicodemus live to see 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of verse 14? (Look up “N icodemus” in the Subject- 
Index of your Bible.) 6. What does John 7.50 tell us about Nicodemus? 7. Where 
is our Golden Text found? 8. Repeat John 3.16. 9. What does John tell us 
in his First Epistle that we ought to do if God so loves us? (1 Jn. 4.11.) 10, How 
did Paul become a follower of Christ? 11. How did the Ethiopian on the way to 
Gaza become a follower of Christ? 12. How did Timothy? 13. How may we 


begin to be Christians? 
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Lesson VIII—AvucustT 24 
JESUS TALKS WITH NICODEMUS 


GOLDEN TEXT: For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish but have eternal life. John 3.16 


LESSON John 3.1-17 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 11.1-9 
REFERENCE MATERIAL John 7.45-52; 19.38-42 


JOHN 3 Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, 2 
ruler of the Jews: 2 the same came unto him by night, and said to him, 
Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no one can 
do these signs that thou doest, except God be with him. 3 Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except one be born anew, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

8 The wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit. 9 Nicodemus answered and said unto him, How can 
these things be? 10 Jesus answered and said unto him, Art thou the 
teacher of Israel, and understandest not these things? 11 Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, We speak that which we know, and bear witness of that 
which we have seen; and ye receive not our witness. 12 If I told you 
earthly things and ye believed not, how shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly 
things? 13 And no one hath ascended into heaven, but he that descended 
out of heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven. 14 And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of ‘man be 
lifted up; 15 that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life. 

16 For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life. 
17 For God sent not the Son into the world to judge the world; but that 
the world should be saved through him. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 
I THE VISIT OF NICODEMUS AND HIS ADDRESS TO JESUS, 


verse 1, 2. “Now there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews,” thus John introduces the man whose conversation with Jesus has 
become immortal. He was a Jew with a Greek name. He was a Pharisee, a 
member of that sect which as a rule appears in the Gospels as bigoted, hypocritical, 
and base. The great exceptions are Gamaliel and Paul. “It is a mistake to 
suppose that they who belong to a michievous party in a church are themselves 
mischievous” (Dods). He was a ruler of the Jews, a member of the Sanhedrin 
who appears later as a defender of Jesus (Jn. 7.45-52). Dean Hodges says that 
Nicodemus combined in his person the dignities of an English bishop, an English 
lord and an English head-of-a-college, for he was a man of eminence, a leader in 
the world ecclesiastical, political and intellectual. 

It was at night that Nicodemus made his famous visit to Jesus. He no doubt 
came under cover of darkness because he was cautious and did not wish to 
endanger his reputation by being seen there in the daylight. Some even of the 
Sanhedrin believed in Jesus but did not dare let it be known lest they be put 
out of the synagogue, Jn. 12.42. He showed caution in the manner of his coming 
but he showed courage in that he came at all. Nicodemus is usually regarded as 
an anxious inquirer, seeking fuller knowledge. “He came to the fountain head 
dissatisfied with the way in which his colleagues were dealing with Jesus and 
resolving to judge for himself,” thinks Dr. Marcus Dods. “Nothing could be 
more hopeful than such a state of mind. When a man says, ‘I will see for 
myself what Jesus is, not influenced by what other men say; before I sleep 
I will settle this matter,’ the result is fairly certain to be good.” With this 
inference Dr. A. E. Garvie disagrees and argue. “Jesus does not welcome him 
as graciously, nor treat him as generously, as we may be sure he would have 
done had Nicodemus come truly as one distressed by darkness and desirous of 
light. Jesus addresses him not as an individual inquirer but as a representative 
ot aclass. Nicodemus greets Jesus with a patronizing tone which at once evokes 
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a stinging rebuke. He is dismissed curtly as one who, conceited and confident about 
his own wisdom and discernment, has nevertheless shown himself quite incapable 
of understanding even elementary spiritual truth.” “Rabbi,” Teacher, Nicodemus 
began, “we know that thou art a teacher come from God; otherwise thou couldst 
not do these wonderful miracles.’ Despite Dr. Garvie’s logic, we agree with 
Dr. Dods that we need not see in these words anything either patronising or 
flattering, but merely the natural first utterance of a man wishing to show the 
state of his mind: he was convinced that Jesus was a divinely commissioned 
Teacher, his teaching was divinely authenticated by his miracles: he came to 
hear what Jesus had to teach. ‘ 

Il. THE NEW BIRTH, verses 3-8. The unspoken, or the unrecorded, 
question of Nicodemus—How can one enter that Kingdom of God, of which 
thou speakest so often?—Jesus answered by affirming that a new birth—a new 
heart and a new nature—is necessary. “Jesus speaks to the intention and mental 
attitude of his interlocutor rather than to his words. He sees that Nicodemus 
is conceiving it as a possible thing that these miracles may be a sign of the 
Kingdom; and in this visit of Nicodemus he sees what may be construed as an 
overture from the Pharisaic party. And so he cuts Nicodemus remorselessly short. 
As when the Pharisees (Lk. 17.20) demanded of him when the Kingdom of 
God shall come, he replied, ‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation,’ 
not with signs which the natural man can measure; it comes within you; so 
here in strikingly similar language he says, ‘Except one be born anew, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God,’ cannot participate in the Kingdom, have God’s own 
life in the soul. Christ says, To see the Kingdom, you must be spiritual, born 
anew, for the signs are spiritual. In this language there should have been nothing 
to stumble Nicodemus. All Jerusalem was ringing with the echoes of the Baptist’s 
preaching, the issue of which was ‘Ye must be born again.’ To be children of 
Abraham is nothing. In fact, John had excommunicated the whole nation, and 
expressly told them that they must submit to baptism, like Gentile proselytes, if 
they were to be prepared for the Messiah’s reign. The language may not have 
puzzled Nicodemus. Had our Lord said: Every Gentile must be born again, 
he would have understood. It is the idea that staggers him. In this reply there 
is no attempt to fence with Jesus, but merely an expression of the bewilderment 
created by his statement” (Dods). 

“How can a man be born when he is old? How is the new truth possible?” 
was Nicodemus’s question. ‘Whether he was speaking confusedly, as some have 
thought, ‘not knowing what he said,’ like Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
or whether there is not rather a certain intention of irony at the idea of this 
demand for a new birth in such a case as his own, at all events Jesus follows 
up his answer by an explicit explanation of what has been already said in 
verse three. 

“How can a man be born when he is old? As a matter of fact, each year 
of life after one passes the age of sixteen, renders it so much more improb- 
able that he will be born again. All the statistics of conversion prove it. 
There is a time in life when the soul is so impressionable that, granted the 
desire to be born again, the process is not attended with violent emotions. 
A vast majority of all who are consciously led by the Spirit enter that con- 
sciousness in youth. There is a comfortably large number of cases of 
conversion in mature years, and even in old age, but the normal age 
synchronizes with the first well-developed impulses of young manhood and 
womanhood” (Charles Carroll Albertson). | 4 

Not only must one submit to the outward rite of baptism, but he must have 
the baptism of the Spirit, there must be an inward, spiritual change, said Jesus. 
The nature transmitted through inheritance is adapted to the life in the material 
world and has capacities for spiritual life; it is the Spirit of God who is the 
agent in developing the spiritual capacities. Marvel not that I say you must be 
born anew: just as one cannot see the source nor the aim of the wind but can 
hear and feel it, so the working of God’s Spirit upon man is invisible but 
powerful in its effects. “The process of regeneration is secret and invisible, the 
results are apparent.” : the . : : 

“Marvel not—as though it were unintelligible. There is nothing more unintel- 
ligible in the world than how a soul is born again. There is nothing more 
intelligible than that it is. We can understand the fact, without necessarily under- 
standing the act. All the complaints which have been showered upon this doctrine 
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have referred to the act—the act with which we have really nothing to do, which 
is a process of God, the agency of the unseen wind of the Spirit, which Jesus 
himself has expressly warned us not to expect to understand. ‘Thou canst not 
tell,’ he said, ‘whence it cometh or whither it goeth.’ But there is nothing to 
frighten search in this. For precisely the same kind of mystery hangs over every 
process of nature and life. We do not avoid the subject of electricity because 
electricity is a mystery, or heat because we cannot see heat, or meteorology 
because we cannot see the wind. Marvel not, then, from the analogy of physical 
nature, if concerning this spirit of regeneration, we cannot tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth. The essence of regeneration is a change from the one state 
to another—from an old life to a new one. Now, intellectually, changes at 
least in some way similar are happening every day. Marvel not—as if it 
were impossible. There is one thing we have little difficulty in always referring 
to the creating hand of God—life. Well, if God can give life, he can surely 
add life. Regeneration is nothing in principle but the adding of more life. So 
there is nothing impossible in being born again, any more than there is impossible 
in being born at all” (Henry Drummond). 

“The sailor out there in the East River this morning knows little enough 
about the origin of the wind. Moreover, he does not need to understand 
the mystery of the wind to appropriate its power. All he needs to do is 
to run up his sail, keep in the path of the wind, and that viewless energy 
will drive him to his goal. Nor does a man need to fathom the mystery of 
the new personality in order to possess it. What he does need is to put 
himself within the sweep of its redeeming power. Let him run up the sail 
of penitence; let him offer a prayer for pardon; let him invoke the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, and he will find the ship of his soul strangely propelled 
by the power of God in Christ Jesus” (Dr. Frederick F. Shannon). 

III. NICODEMUS REBUKED, verses 9-13. “How can these things be?” 
still queried the puzzled rabbi. “You, the teacher of Israel, and do not under- 
stand!” exclaimed Jesus. I have spoken to you of earthly things, of religious 
experiences which take place here on earth, and therefore relatively easy of 
comprehension: what could you understand if I spoke of heavenly things, of the 
unfathomable things, of God’s purpose for the Kingdom, which only the Son 
of man, who is in touch with heaven, can reveal? 

“Perhaps there is more of sadness than either of indignation or irony in the 
words of verse 10. Is this the state of matters I have to confront? If the 
teacher is so obtuse, what must the taught be? The definite article, the teacher 
of Israel, is used to bring out sharply, not the relation Nicodemus held to other 
teachers, but the relation he held to the people. But should a teacher of Israel 
have known these things? Westcott overleaps the difficulty by saying that 
‘understandest’ refers to the knowledge of perception, and that Jesus is surprised 
that Nicodemus should not have been able during this conversation to apprehend | 
what was said” (Dods). 

It is uncertain how much of this paragraph (as it is printed in the Revised — 
Version) was spoken by Jesus to Nicodemus at this time, and how much may have 
been the words added here by the Evangelist from what Jesus had said on 
other occasions. Dr. A. E. Garvie thinks that the talk with Nicodemus ends 
with verse ten, or possibly with verse twelve, while other scholars hold that — 
it ends with verse fifteen. The teaching, in any event, is that of Jesus. 

IV. THE PURPOSE OF THE CROSS, verses 14,15. “If the Son of man — 
alone has this knowledge, how is it to be disseminated and become a light to | 
all men? (This he now answered.) When Moses made the brazen serpent, | 
he did not secrete it in his tent and admit a few selected persons to view it but 
gave it an elevation at which all might see it. So must the Son of man, the Bearer 
of heavenly life and healing, be lifted up, that all may see him. The lifting up of f 
the Son of man is interpreted in 12.33 to mean his lifting up on the cross. “It was 
this which drew human observation and human homage. The cross is the throne 
of Christ” (Dods). . 

“Tt was given to no other great religious teacher to foresee the extent of the 
influence of his own faith, Buddha never dreamed of being the object of 
the adoration of millions. Mohammed never hoped to extend his conquests 
beyond the desert peoples. But Jesus was serenely confident during his life 
and even in the presence of death, that he was Founder of a Kingdom which 
should include all other kingdoms. The assurance of eternity was in his promises, 
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Superiority to time and space, to natural and artificial boundaries, and principali- 
ties and powers, to things present and things to come, was in his soul when he 
said, I... will draw all men unto me.... All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. . . . I am with you always, even unto the end of the world” 
(Charles Carroll Albertson). 

V. GOD’S PURPOSE IN SENDING HIS SON, verses 16,17. Verse six- 
teen Luther calls “The Little Gospel,” because it gives in one sentence the whole 
gospel. The designation ‘‘only begotten Son” is one that John the Evangelist uses 
in 1.18 and in 1 John 4.9, but that Jesus himself does not use elsewhere. The 
Jewish idea was that God would come to judge the world of the Gentiles in the 
sense of condemning it, while salvation would be granted to one race alone, the 
Jews. The statement now is made, “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. “Believe” here does not mean the assent of the mind to a creed. 
“It means the assent of the heart to a Person. It means that I trust Jesus 
as my savior and my Friend, and give to him the devotion of my life” 
(Gordon). God had sent his Son to save the whole world, not to condemn any part 
of it. “Although the result is judgment, the bringing to light a distinction among 
men and the resulting condemnation of many, yet the object was one of unmixed 
love, that all men might be saved” (Dods). “What is the heaviest word in the 
language?” Mr. Spurgeon once asked. ‘The word ‘so’ in Jn. 3.16,” he con- 
tinued. “Try to weigh that word, and you will realize that it outweighs a 
universe.” 

“Hast thou sinned? 
There is a Sacrifice. Lift up your head; 
The lowly world, and the over-world alike, 
Ring with a song, a happy rede, 

_ ‘Thy Father loves thee’” (Jean Ingelow). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God, verse 5. The rabbis were accustomed to admit proselytes to Judaism 
by three rites, all of which they regarded as essential—(a) baptism (always by 
complete immersion) in the presence of witnesses who answered to the 
Christian “sponsors” or “godpar- AR ents”; (b) in the case of males, 
circumcision; (c) sacrifice. The]. a rabbis frequently spoke of this pros- 
elyte baptism as a “regeneration,” aie i. e., a new birth from heathenism, 
in which the proselytes had been the under the dominion of Satan, into 
the family of God, in which they World enjoyed the privileges of the cov- 
enant of Abraham. Our ; Lord, therefore, might 
fairly expect Nicodemus, That Be Gave, 1S | rabbi and a sanhedrist, 
to understand him whenhe | @nlp Begotten on, | spoke of his own baptism 
as a new birth from the That “== ceremonies and_ shadows 
of the Law to the spiritual reality '|#heso-} and power of the New Dispensa- 
tion—One Volume Commentary. | eber 


THE HISTORICAL AND GE- OGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
the Lesson. What had John the 
with water and with the Spirit? 
teaching? What had he said about 
What does that term for Jesus mean? 
We are told that at this Passover 
in Jesus because of the signs he 


Review Questions Bearing upon 
Baptist taught about the baptism 
How had the Pharisees received his 
the work of the Lamb of God? 

Many in Jerusalem Believe. 
season in Jerusalem many believed 1 
wrought, but Jesus did not trust} { himself to them, for he knew all 
men. Members of the Sanhedrin L———J had become very hostile to Jesus but 
there was one exception. Nicodemus was not blinded by prejudice. He believed 
the miracles proved that God was with Jesus, and he came to have a personal talk 

azarene. ; 
eae of the Gospels. 23. Christ’s Discourse with Nicodemus, John 3.1-21. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


From the point of view of Christ’s own teaching, and of the New Testament 
generally, the Christian life is to be conceived as a personal relation of friendship 
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with God on the one hand, and with our fellow men on the other. When, then, 
you are trying to bring your pupils into the Christian life, you are seeking to 
introduce them into a life even so simple as this. You are only trying to persuade 
them to be good friends, obedient children of the Heavenly Father, true brothers 
of one another. “Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and every 
one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God.” 

“This is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true God, and him 
whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” This conception, that my relation to 
God is primarily that of a personal friendship, makes impossible a merely creedal, 
or technically religious, conception of that relation. We need, no doubt, to know 
many things about God; but knowing about God is not the same as that acquaint- 
ance with God which Jesus evidently had in mind. It is quite possible, in this 
sense, to be Christian in head and pagan in heart; to have learned much of 
eheology) and yet to be sadly clear that one stands in no close relation to God 

imself. 

If the Christian life is fundamentally friendship and implies not only the duty 
of steadily enlarging the circle of our friends, but also the duty of deepening 
our friendships, one may well confront himself again and again with the ques- 
tions, How deep and sacred a thing is friendship to you? How large and rich a 
self are you giving to your friends? Have you any friendship that could easily 
be conceived as a type of the perfect life in God? How far are you achieving 
the biggest in friendship? In some measure, surely, that ought to be true of 
every disciple of Christ which Baron Bunsen said of his wife, as, dying, he looked 
up into her face, “In thy face I have seen the face of the Eternal.’ And our 
highest service to our pupils in seeking to bring them into the eternal life lies 
in this, that they should catch some glimpses of God through our lives.—Dr. 
Henry Churchill King, in Letters to Sunday-School Teachers. 


O, teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things thou dost impart; 
And wing my words that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart.—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE NEW BIRTH 


Beginning the Lesson. Let us try to get the feeling of the happenings on 
this eventful night. It is the month of April. The land is beginning to be 
fragrant with the treasures of the spring. And there is a man of the Pharisees 
named Nicodemus, a member of the acknowledged spiritual aristocracy of the 
Jewish people. He had been moved by the words and deeds of one Jesus, a 
Nazarene. Again and again he had sought more intimate knowledge of this 
mysterious Being, and he had thereby incurred the contempt of his fellow 
believers. He was stirred with disquietude. Some inner chord in his spirit began 
to vibrate like an Aeolian harp when touched by the fingers of the wind. The 
little he knew made him eager to know more. He would dearly like the privilege 
of personal communion. But the menace of his sect was heavy and immediate. 
He was timid. He was not ready for courageous venture. Truth was luring him 
but he was not yet a fearless crusader in her quest. He would follow her under 
the cloak of the night. 

So when the darkness had fallen he left this home and went through the quiet 
streets. He went down the roadway outside the city gate and crossed over the 
brook Kedron. He climbed the slope of the Mount of Olives to the camp of the 
Galileans, where Jesus lived. He sought out the tent of the Nazarene, and the 
two men drew apart in the moonlight and walked away among the olive trees 
Their conversation probably lasted all through the night, and yet the record which 
is given to us is less than three hundred words. What we are told is like the 
stakes which are erected across moorland tracks to indicate the way, and we can 
discern the road of their intercourse. Their conversation wound through mystery 
after mystery. And again and again Nicodemus broke into the words of the 
Master with the wistful plea, “How can these things be?” “How?” “How?” 

How?” Again and again his intellect faltered and the mystery of things plunged 
him into bewilderment —Dr. J. H. Jowett, in God Our Contemporary. 

Harriet Beecher’s Struggle. Jesus came to put men right with God by leading 
them to him and his will. They were to choose God’s will just as children are 
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loyally obedient to their father. How many of us can sympathize keenly with 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, when she was a little girl in the parsonage at Litchfield. 
With all her heart she longed to be right with God and to do his will as one 
of his children: but how she was to cross the line from being a child of wrath 
to being a daughter of the household, she could not see. Her father’s doctrinal 
sermons she could not understand. And then one day her father preached a com- 
munion sermon on Jesus as a Friend offered to every human being. He spoke in 
direct, simple, and tender language of the great love of Christ. Harriet, then 
fourteen years old, listened with growing wonder and delight, her “whole soul 
illumined with joy.” She chose to follow Jesus’s call as naturally and eagerly 
as a sheep follows its shepherd, and she went home that day in a new world of 
gladness and peace. 

But when next year she went to Hartford, and made application to be received 
into the church there, the pastor—trusted friend of Dr. Beecher’s—turned to the 
timid little girl, after her simple confession of faith and love, and said: “Harriet, 
do you feel that if the universe should be destroyed, you could be happy with 
God alone?” The awful picture was hardly to be realized on the instant, but 
she faltered, “Yes.” The doctor continued: “You realize, I trust, in some measure 
at least, the deceitfulness of your heart, and that in punishment for your sins 
God might justly have you make yourself as miserable as you have made yourself 
sinful?” Again she whispered, “Yes,”. but the old torturing fears and perplexities 
had returned upon her: the path, then, could not be so simple as it seemed; and 
it was years before she again fought her way through the wilderness into the 
pleasant light of the simple imitation of Jesus—-Henry Kingman, in The Place 
of Jesus in the Life of Today. 

Conversions May be Sudden or Gradual. There is a flower in the tropics, 
which is long concealed within a coarse, thick covering so hard and unattractive 
that no one, untaught, could imagine the loveliness within. As the sun woos the 
hidden flower, life stirs within the thick encasement which threatens now to 
become its tomb, and, at last, getting strength, bursts open the walls, sometimes 
with a report which may be heard yards away. Most flowers turn quickly to 
the sun, and are lured by its beams into beauty. Happy are those lives which, 
like the flowers, open to God without any conscious effort or striving—Trevor H. 
Davies, in Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. 

Different Religious Experiences. “When I was a young man,” said one 
friend to another, “I read all the books I could lay my hands on which told the 
story of the actual religious experiences of men and women. Sometimes I wonder 
if I was wise. It all gave me no end of trouble. I never read of any aspect 
of Christian experience which was foreign to me without thinking that there was 
something the matter with my Christian life, or I would have had that experience, 
too. I thought that every emotion and every rapture which had come to any 
Christian ought to come my way if I was really a Christian myself.” 

“How many men have had just that difficulty!” his friend replied. “It is a 
notable day when we learn that there are many roads which lead to the city of 
God. The great question has to do with the direction in which we are traveling, 
and not with the kind of trees which cast shade over the highway or of the 
variety of flowers which one finds along the way.” ‘ 

We are all coming to understand the place for the play of differences of tem- 
perament and of individual approach and quality in the experience of the things 
of God. We have learned that there is something personal and distinctive about 
the spiritual growth of every human being—Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, in The 
Eyes of Faith. ’ } 

J. Stuart Holden’s Talk to a Class of Young Women. There is not a girl 
here who has not had her quiet thinking-times, however frivolous she 
may be regarded by her school-fellows. There is not a girl here who has not 
had her secret meeting-place with Jesus Christ. It has not_ always been in 
the Church; nor has it always been in meetings like this. Sometimes it has 
been when she walked alone along the busy city street, when her heart ached 
for something she knew not what, and she has breathed out a prayer to him. At 
times it has been when life has been overclouded with sorrow and perplexity, when 
everything seems to have gone wrong. You have felt lonely, or homesick, or 
heartsick, or overawed at the vastness of life. And you have met. with Christ 
there and then, and have said to him, “O Lord Christ, I do believe in thee, I do 
trust in thee, I do look to thee.” Yes! We have all at some time or other 
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made some such acknowledgment to Christ of our faith in him. We all believe 
in him. We are not here as a company of those who are doubters in any sense. 
We know him for the Son of God, for he has come very near to us again and 
again. We believe his Word, not merely because we have been told it is his 
Word, but because it has found us again and again in the place of our need. 
And when we have expressed our faith, whether secretly or in concert with others, 
we have really meant it. And Christ takes us at our word and responds to our 
acknowledgment of him, whenever and however it has been voiced. 

He says, “If you believe in me, you belong to me. If you believe that I have 
redeemed you, then yield to me the life which is rightly mine. Give me my crown 
rights as your King, who am your King because I am first your Savior.” 

Dr. F. B. Meyer’s New Birth. “My own religious life,’ Dr. Meyer recently 
said, “dates into the far horizon of memory. Indeed, it is shrouded in the 
twilight of my earliest years. At my mother’s knee, or when spending those 
golden Sundays with her and my father, my heart opened to God, and as a 
flower receives the pollen from the bee, my heart received the Divine seed, that 
makes us sons of God. I have, therefore, always believed in, and sought for, the 
direct entrance of a child into the Kingdom of God. In all this world, there is 
nothing more sublime than to lead a boy or girl into the presence of Christ, and 
leave the young disciple there with him.” 

For Discussion. 1. Jesus did not show any unusual eagerness in receiving his 
unusual visitor. To him a man was of consequence exactly in proportion to his 
manhood. No other consideration entered in. He cared just as much for a poor 
man as he did for a rich man, and just as much for a rich man as he did for a 
poor man. He set no more account upon a man’s position, or popularity, or 
money than he did upon the color of his hair—Dr. George Hodges. 


2. I do not understand the Atonement, and it is not necessary that I should. 
But I believe and accept it, and that makes it operative for me. The man who 
has the most perfect and satisfactory theory of the Atonement—fair to God and 
just to man—is not saved by his theory, but by his faith in God’s love, and the 
yielding of his will to it. All the laws of God’s universe need obedience, not 
understanding, to unlock their power for us. Be obedient to the law, and you 
get its results—Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Ses number of ways to God is the number of the souls of men—Harold 
egbie. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Jesus leave Judea? 2. Why was the woman astonished at being 
addressed by Jesus? 3. How do the woman’s words show increasing respect ? 
4. Why did she bring in the question about the place of worship? 5. What event 
recorded in Deuteronomy made the Samaritans regard their Mount of Gerizim 
as sacred? (Dt. 27.11,12.) 6, What does it mean to worship God in spirit and 
in truth? 7. Since God is a Spirit, what does it follow as to the words reported 
as uttered by him in the Old Testament? 8. What great truths about himself 
did Jesus disclose to the woman? 09. Why were the disciples surprised on their 
return? 10, What was the result of Jesus’s two days’ stay in Samaria? 11, What 
ei you learned from this conversation between Jesus and the woman of 

amaria! 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
WHAT IT MEANS TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN 


Beginning the Lesson. A missionary in Southern India saw a Hindu rolling 
along in the road and inquired where he was bound. He learned that the man 
had already covered a hundred miles by rolling over and over the duty highway 
and that he expected to go three hundred and fifty miles more. Why was he 
travelling in this fashion? To have his sins forgiven and to be saved. The 
missionary told him that such torture would not help him, that God had sent his 
Son into the world to save men from their sins. But the poor fellow would not 
believe. He kept shaking his head and saying, “I must keep on. There’s nothing 
eles for me to do.” And away he rolled. 

great man came to Jesus one day seeking to learn the way o i 
He knew the way better than did this poor Hindu, that is, he ‘lid eve 
that any such torture as that would avail for the forgiveness of sins but he 
did not know that God so loved the world that—who will finish the beautiful 
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words? Who was the great man who came to Jesus? When did he come? 
Why at night? What were his words of greeting? What did he mean by that? 

Dr. David James Burrell lets Nicodemus tell his story in this fashion :— 

“I was a rabbi, familiar with the philosophy of the schools; so that I was 
naturally interested in current rumors of the wonderful teachings of this Car- 
penter. Not caring to be seen in his company, for obvious reasons, I visited him 
under cover of the night. I found a man in homespun. ‘Sir,’ said I, thinking to 
be complimentary, ‘we know that thou art a teacher come from God.’ As if to 
say, ‘Fine phrases are neither here nor there,’ he replied, ‘Verily, verily I say 
unto thee, except a man be born again he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.’ 
Born again? A strange doctrine! But giving no heed to my bewilderment he 
addressed himself without hesitation to problems that have baffled the profoundest 
thinkers from time immemorial: and strange to say he solved them all! As I 
crept away from that room in the early twilight I could not but confess that 
this singular Teacher must be more than he seemed to be; and it ended in my 
becoming a Christian. For there was no way out of my perplexity that did not 
leave me sitting at his feet, in humble acknowledgment of his claim as the only 
begotten Son of God.” 

Marvel Not. You believe in the stellar transmission of light, that from planets 
millions of miles away light travels till it mirrors itself on the tiny retina of a 
human eye. And you believe in the mystic ministry of nature, that a soft wind 
blowing suddenly across a land held in the iron stricture of the frost, sets little 
rills of water tinkling round the roots of a frozen forest, and in a single night 
brings the spring. Is it then a thing inconceivable that the mind of God can 
communicate with the mind of man, that his far-off light may travel to a human 
conscience, that his softening wind may blow upon a frozen heart and loosen the 
springs of the emotions? It is doubtless a great mystery. Jesus felt it to be so. 
He can only express it by a metaphor. But nevertheless it happens. Marvel not, 
but make trial of the process. Marvel not, but profit by it, and thou shalt find new 
birth a real and abiding gift of God.—Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

Perplexing Words. Is it not necessary to have faith in order to become a 
Christian, and must not one repent and be converted and have a change of heart 
and be born again and be regenerated? some one asks. And the answer is, Yes, 
you must believe and repent and be converted and be born again, but you need 
not bother about any of these long names. All of these things have been fulfilled 
whenever one makes up his mind to. follow Jesus. No one could or would make 
up his mind to follow a leader unless he had faith in that leader, and the act 
of turning from an old leader to a new one is conversion; and no one would 
ever turn, were there not a change of mind, which is repentance, and a change of 
heart, which is regeneration. But the mastery of big words is not necessary to 
make one a Christian. A Christian is a follower of Jesus, and any one who 
follows him has repented and has been converted and has been born again.— 
Dr. C. E. Jefferson. 

Here recall Dr. Jefferson’s words about being a follower of Jesus, page 271. 

What Jesus Means When He Says We Must be Born Again. Did you 
ever see that beautiful insect called the dragonfly. It is almost as large as 
a tiny bird, and so quick and pretty. Well, it had to be born twice before it 
became the beautiful thing that it is. First of all, it was a little egg, lying in 
a muddy pool down in the water. Out of that egg there came a squirmy little 
creature, something like a worm, which lived in the water, moved about on the 
water, and had its home there. But one day it crept into a hollow twig on the 
water and there it sickened and died: yet after it was dead, there came out from 
it this beautiful dragon-fly with glossy wings and deep blue corselet, and it flew 
away from the pool and didn’t live in the water at all, for it had wings and 
could mount into the air and rise above earth and water altogether. That beau- 
tiful creature, with its wings neatly folded up, was inside the other creature 
when it was moving about under water. But it was born again and then it was 
a thing for flowers and the sunshiny air, and not for the marsh and pool. : 

And again, that is what Jesus means when he says we must be born again. 
We must have a new spirit, a new life, different from what we had at the first. 
It is our heaven-life, but it must be born in us here. It is the life which his 
Holy Spirit creates—a life that loves only what is pure and good, and loving 
and true. Yes, the Great Life we all must get if we would be saved is that of 
a holy spirit. A holy spirit is a spirit that lives in what is good, and true and 
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pure and beautiful—and so loves Jesus and wants to please him. Is that your 
spirit? Pray Jesus to breathe on your heart his breath of life—for so we must 
be born again if we would see Jesus in heaven or know him here. Ask Jesus 
for a holy spirit and he will give it you—J. Reid Howatt, in The Children’s Pew. 

What it Means to Become a Christian. Once upon a time there was a queer- 
shaped, ugly old tug running between London and Portsmouth. Because she 
never came into port without colliding with some vessel and doing some damage 
she was called “Old Bust-Me-Up.” The day came, however, when to every one’s 
amazement she came in straight and glided easily into her port. A sailor standing 
on the quay called out, “Whatever’s come over you, Old Bust-Me-Up?” and an 
old sailor aboard shouted back, “Got a new skipper aboard!” ; 

And this is just what it means to become a Christian—to take Christ, “the 
Captain of our Salvation,” aboard, to be governed in our thoughts and conduct 
by him, to seek to do his will in all things, small and great, to live the life that 
he would have us live. t 

“After seeing how father has planned for us all, if we do not carry out his 
purposes, we are not worthy to live,’ declared a young man upon hearing his 
father’s will read. There is a wonderful verse in our lesson which is our 
Heavenly Father’s will for us; if we do not carry out his purpose and accept the 
great Sacrifice so freely offered, we are unworthy of eternal life. ‘God has, as 
it were, invested his capital in this world—he gave his only-begotten Son. And 
what has been the return for that Divine investment in your life and mine? Has 
it been a profitable investment as far as you are concerned? What has God 
received in return for the love he has showered upon you, the grace with which 
he has enriched your life, the opportunities which have been close to your hand, 
day by day?” 

How Dr. Rufus M. Jones Became a Christian. I was a boy among a great 
group of boys who had followed my lead in a hundred boyish pranks. I could not 
take a step without breaking a thousand threads which wove my life into the 
past and bound me up with this society of my fellows. One night I rose in the 
schoolhouse meeting with every artery in me throbbing and my heart pounding 
so hard that I thought everybody must hear it. With a tremendous effort I made 
my tongue say, “I want to be a Christian.” Nobody laughed; it was still and 
solemn. I knew I had won my first great spiritual victory. 

I had believed that the line between the dead self and the new-born being was 
so sharp and definite that if I once passed it I should live in perpetual joy, and 
all struggle would henceforth be over. On the contrary, I do not think any 
great wave of joy or flood of bliss swept over me. I simply knew I had crossed 
a line. The more I saw what the goal was, the more I knew I had only made a 
beginning. 

In spite of times of swelling joy, when I knew that I had really passed a crisis 
in the incubation of a new life, I still found that the old self was far from dead, 
and that I often slipped back into the ways I had left. The new land was in 
sight, and yet the cables which bound me to the old shores were not entirely cut. 
But this much must be said, that after that first memorable day in the school- 
house I never had any doubt that God was for me, or any permanent sense that 
he would let go of me. 

Sentence Sermon to Remember. 


For God so loved the world, not just a few, 

The wise and great, the noble and the true, 

Or those of favored class or race or hue. 

God loved the world. Do you?—Grace E. Uhler. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why was the route through Samaria usually avoided by the Jews? 2. Where 
is Jacob’s Well? 3. Why is it so called? 4. Why was the woman surprised 
when Jesus spoke to her? 5. How did the hostility between Jesus and the 
Samaritans arise? (2 K. 17.24-209,41, Ezra 4.1-3.) 6. Tell the entire conversation 
between Jesus and the Samaritan woman. 7. What did the Samaritan woman 
learn about God? 8. About where to worship? 9. About her guilt? 10. About 
the Savior ? 11. Why had Jesus lost his sense of hunger by the time the disciples 
returned with food? 12, What was the harvest to which Jesus referred in 
verse 35? 13. What report did the Samaritan woman give to her fellow townsmen 
and what effect did it have? 14. What caused others to believe? f 
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JESUS TALKS WITH A SAMARITAN WOMAN 


GOLDEN TEXT: God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth. John 4.24 


LESSON John 3.3-42 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 25.1-7 


JOHN 4.7 There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith 
unto her Give me to drink. 8 For his disciples were gone away into the 
city to buy food. 9 The Samaritan woman therefore saith unto him, How is 
it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan woman? 
(For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.) 10 Jesus answered and said 
unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living _water. 11 The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep: whence then hast thou that living 
water? 12 Art thou greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well, 
and drank thereof himself, and his sons, and his cattle? 13 Jesus answered 
and said unto her, Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 
14 but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall become in him a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life. 

24 God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth. 25 The woman saith unto him, I know that Messiah cometh (he that 
is called Christ): when he is come, he will declare unto us all things. 26 
Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 

31 In the mean while the disciples prayed him, saying, Rabbi, eat. 32 But 
he said unto them, I have meat to eat that ye know not. 33 The disciples 
therefore said one to another, Hath any man brought him aught to eat? 
34 Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
and to accomplish his work. 35 Say not ye, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh the harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields, that they are white already unto harvest. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. LIVING WATER, verses 7-14. Most commonplace events are but mile- 
stones that mark our progress along the road we are travelling, yet some prove 
turning-points which send us in another direction: such a turning-point was the 
errand of a woman of Samaria to the village well for water—there she met Jesus. 
Jerusalem had not received its Lord, and he was on his way to “his own country” 
of Galilee, and was passing through Samaria. On nearing Sychar Jesus, being 
wearied, sat down to rest on the curb of Jacob’s Well, while his disciples (the 
five first called) went on to Sychar to buy food. As the woman approached, 
Jesus asked her for a drink. In surprise, she exclaimed, “How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan woman?” (for Jews have 
no dealings with Samaritans, the Evangelist explains). At this time either it 
was permissible to trade with the Samaritans (verse 8) or the disciples ignored 
the law against it, but no Jew would ask a favor of a Samaritan. “The woman’s 
reply is a light-hearted way of entering into conversation—tossing the ball back 
to the unknown Speaker—joined to some satisfaction that the circumstances 
enabled her to be saucy to a Jew. ‘What! a Jew can descend to be beholden for a 
drink to a Samaritan! And does he really expect to get it? Who could have 
believed it!” (Rainy). i 

Jesus’s next word to the woman is full of yearning tenderness—If you knew 
what God’s blessings are, and how freely he gives them, if you knew that he who 
speaks to you has it in his power to give them all, you would be the seeker then, 
and he would not refuse you, he would give you living water. “Living water” 
in the literal sense means good spring water, water from a living spring instead of 
cistern water. : % 

“Tf thou knewest! How many times this scene at Jacob’s well is reénacted! 
You seek to bring some fellow-mortal into the presence of the mighty truths 
of religion and he has nothing to offer but banter and quibble. You mention 
the Bible and he perpetrates some feeble joke about Jonah and the whale. 
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You mention the Church and his mind is off like a rat to bring out some 
story of an untrustworthy deacon. You strive to show him the well that is 
deep and he jumps up and down in the puddles of his own shallow conceit 
to splash your honest interest with mud” (Charles Reynolds Brown). Taking 
his words literally the woman declares that the well is deep and he has nothing 
in which to draw up the water (the disciples must have taken with them the 
rope and bucket which travelers always carried) : Is he greater than their father 
Jacob who dug the well and used it? “The gift of God is eternal life, as we 
may see in Rom. 6.23; and that this view of it was in our Lord’s mind at this 
time, is plain from verse 14. Do we understand our Lord any better than did 
the woman? This word, eternal life, is one of those to which we become accus- 
tomed; and our minds slide over it with little light and faint impression. What 
is eternal life? Eternal life is first the everlasting goodness which rests on 
agreement, complete and final, with God:—and then it is the everlasting gladness 
which is the proper grace and crown of God’s children.” (Rainy). ‘ 

This water quenches thirst for but a short time, Jesus solemnly said to the 
woman in answer to her remark, but the water which I give satisfies for ever 
every desire of the soul, for it becomes in him a well of water that springs unto 
life eternal. “Water always rises to its level, and if we get the soul filled with 
water from the throne of God it will bear us upward to its source” (Moody). 
How free the grace! How effectual the gift! Thus under a figure of speech, 
rather than by a declaration of doctrine, Jesus teaches that when one is “born 
anew” he finds perfect satisfaction. “The Atlantic Ocean is little affected by a 
river which feeds it or by a waterspout which drains it: the wide, deep, 
glorious sea keeps about the same high-water mark with fine indifference. 
And it is much the same with a believer who lives in the enjoyment of the 
love of God; he knows a rich contentment and blessedness to which the world 
adds little and from it can take little away” (Watkinson). 

II. THE CONVICTED WOMAN, verse 15. “Give me this water that I 
may never thirst and may be saved the trouble of coming here for water,” said 
the woman. Had some gleam of the Speaker’s deep meaning entered her mind? 
But the water of life is not to be had for the mere nonchalant asking; it must be 
thirsted for. “Go, call thy husband, and come hither,” Jesus bade. “Jesus gives 
her now the first draught of the living water by causing her to face her guilty 
life and bring it to him. He cannot give the water before thirst for it is awakened. 
The sure method of awaking the thirst is to make her acknowledge herself a sin- 
ful woman” (Dods). “I have no husband,” the woman said. “Thou hast well 
said,’ returned Jesus: “for thou hast had five husbands and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband.” This knowledge of her life convinced the woman that 
Jesus was a prophet. 

Ill. TRUE WORSHIP, verses 20-24. Dexterously the woman sought to turn 
the conversation from her own guilt by pointing to Mount Gerizim and asking 
Jesus as a Prophet to solve the long-standing dispute between the Samaritans and 
the Jews in regard to the right place in which to worship. Dr. Robert Rainy 
makes the interesting suggestion that the woman suspects that the Prophet, being 
a Jew, will ask her to go to Jerusalem, that the religion of the hostile and scornful 
Jews is to prove to her the fountain of living water. The Samaritans based their 
claim that Mount Gerizim was the mountain where one must worship upon 
Dt. 27.4, which affirms that God had commanded an altar to be raised there— 
the Samaritan text, reading “Gerizim” instead of “Ebal.” To this woman Jesus 
then made one of his great pronouncements, one that swept away the bigotry of 
centuries. The local institutions of the Old Covenant were passing away, for the 
New and universal one was at hand. Neither there on Mount Gerizim nor yet 
at Jerusalem on Mount Moriah alone shall one worship; for God may be wor- 
shipped anywhere. It matters not where God is worshipped, but it matters 
much that his Divine Nature is understood, and that he is worshipped in 
the right way. The Samaritans knew little about the God whom they worshipped. 
The Jews had received the fuller revelation, and therefore through them the 
promised salvation must come. 

The essential thing is not where God shall be worshipped but how he shall be 
worshipped. God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth, Jesus proclaimed. “ ‘Truth’ in John is not only correct belief, but also 
practical piety. Christian truth is more than a belief, it is a way of life. Our 
Lord’s teaching here, though general in form, had special reference to the woman’s 
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needs. Her religion was an external one of forms and ceremonies, and this 
accounted for her evil life. If she could but be taught that religion is the attitude 
of the heart towards God, all would be changed” (Dummelow). “Very slowly 
do we learn that God is a Spirit. Take, for example, the appearances and 
voices by which intimations were made to godly men in Old Testament times. 
Why are many people reluctant to allow that these manifestations were 
inward and to conscience, that they came as convictions and were wrought 
by an Unseen Power, rather than as outward appearances or audible voices? 
Is it not because the truth that God is a Spirit is not adequately apprehended?” 
(Marcus Dods). 

IV. THE MESSIAH, verses 26, 27. The woman was perplexed by words 
which she could but dimly comprehend, and she helplessly observed that there was 
a final authority: the Messiah was coming and he would declare all things. It 
would be time enough to discuss spiritual worship, she thought, when that day 
should come. ‘The Samaritan expectation of the Messiah was based on their 
knowledge of Deuteronomy 18 and other allusions in the Pentateuch, and on their 
familiarity with Jewish idea. It appears from Josephus (so Dr. Sunday informs 
us) that in the later years of the procuratorship of Pilate there was an actual 
uprising of the Samaritans, who assembled on Mount Gerizim under the influence 
of these Messianic expectations. Who can say that they may not have been 
originally set in motion by the event recorded in the Fourth Gospel?” (Dods). 

In response to the woman’s remark about the Messiah being the final authority, 
Jesus told her the great truth: “I that speak unto thee am he.’ Compare Mt. 16.20; 
17.9; Mk. 8.30. Jesus could openly declare to this Samaritan woman what he 
would not to the Jews, because they would seek to make him king, Jn. 6.15. 
“Jesus talked to that bedraggled soul as if she were a queen. I don’t know how 
his words sounded to her, for she was just a dull human clod unquickened as 
yet. And yet did Jesus not know that all succeeding ages would hear the words 
he spoke that sultry noonday?” (Shannon). 

V. THE HARVEST, verses 27-38. When his disciples returned they marveled 
that he was speaking with a woman—Jewish rabbis would not be seen speaking 
to a woman in a public place. But the disciples did not venture to comment upon 
the strange fact; they must have already learned that he had good reasons for all 
that he did. 

The woman returned to the city and told the people that a Man had told her all 
the things that she did: could he be the Messiah? Meanwhile the disciples 
besought their Master to eat, but he said, “I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of.” Could any one have brought him food? they wondered. ‘My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me, and to accomplish his work,” continued Jesus. 
How intent Jesus was in his task of seeking and saving those who were lost! 
In the joy of such seeking the sense of fatigue and hunger had vanished. 

“Harvest time will be in four months, you say, but you have only to lift up 
your eyes to see the Samaritans coming out to me to realize that they are ripe 
for the Kingdom, that we may now reap a harvest of souls.” “His words are 
not overstrained when we find in them a readiness of the whole Gentile world 
for the saving truth. Lift up yowr eyes and behold the Chinese millions coming, 
the teeming millions of India and Africa moved by the Spirit of God, they are 
stretching out their hands unto God. Men everywhere are religious—that is, 
they have a certain religiousness of nature; they have religious ideas, capaci- 
ties, instincts, aspirations. Not only, however, is religious capacity present; 
there is in all men a felt need for the truths, the grace and the hope of the 
gospel. But, whilst we grant all this, we often fail to believe in the imme- 
diate readiness of mankind for the salvation that is in Christ; we suppose that 
much has to be done before we can hope to see men saved. This spirit of 
doubtfulness and postponement our Lord rebukes: I say unto you, the fields 
are white already!’ (Watkinson). 

VI. THE MISSION TO THE SAMARITANS, verses 39-42. Many of the 
Samaritans believed on Jesus because of the woman who testified, “He told me all 
things whatsoever I did.” They besought him to abide with them. After two 
days among them he had the joy of knowing that many more believed, not 
because of what the woman had said, but because they had heard for themselves 
and knew that “This is indeed the Savior of the world.” Note that it is John 
the Evangelist’s purpose in his Gospel to portray Jesus as the Savior, not of the 
Jews alone, but of the whole world. 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Thou, being a Jew, verse 9. She recognized Jesus as a Jew perhaps by some 
slight difference from the Samaritans as to dress as well as accent. Edersheim 
says, ‘““The fringes on the Tallith of the Samaritans are blue while those worn by 
the Jews are white.” 

How 1s it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan 
woman? verse 9. The Brahman may give water to the Pariah and still retain 
his Brahmanic pride and prejudice; he has transcended it only when he asks water 
from the Pariah. Racial pride and prejudice may be ignored when we minister to 
the alien or the heretic; they are transcended only when we ask the alien or the 
heretic to minister to us—Bernard Lucas. 

For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans, verse 9. When a Jew wished 
to express his utmost hatred of another, he called him a Samaritan. “Say we not 
well that thou art a Samaritan and hast a demon?” said they to Christ. The 
feeling still exists in Palestine. When Dr. Trumbull told a Jewish lady at Hablus, 
near Jacob’s Well, that he had visited the Samaritan community that morning, 
she shrank away from him exclaiming, “Take a purifying bath.” There is a 
tradition that three hundred priests with their trumpets and three hundred rabbis 
with their scholars once gathered in the temple court to 
curse the Samaritans with all the cursings in the law 
of Moses. Nor were the Samaritans less intense in their 
hatred of the Jews, nor less eager to annoy them. At the 
Passover season it was customary for Jews of Jerusalem to 
send to the Jews in exile the message that it 
was passover time at home and they were not 
forgotten: this they did by lighting bonfires on 
the Mount of Olives, which were a signal 
for other bonfires from hill to hill till the 
Euphrates was reached. The Samaritans, like 
spiteful children, lighted rival bonfires on 
other days so as to confuse the watchers in 
the East. 

The gift of God. . . living water, verse 
10. The water-carriers in Jerusalem today 
call attention to their spring water by crying, 
“The Gift of God! The Gift of God!” 
Neither come all the way hither to draw, 
"verse 15. Drawing water in the East is 
i me woman’s work. Regularly the women and 

F- — girls go to the fountain or well which is often 
5 a long way from the town or village. Even 
now the people of Palestine call the early evening 
“The time when women go out to draw water.” 
The water is brought in earthenware jars car- 
ried on the head, or in water-skins slung on the 
back by a band passing around the forehead. 
You read the proof of the drudgery, as Dr. 
George Adam Smith observes, on the well itself, 
where the soft ropes dragged daily through 
the centuries have cut deep into the stone; and 
: again on the lined faces of the daughters of 
people as they gather to their task. The tramp to the well, the frequent quarrel 
for one’s turn, the strain to lift the bucket from the deep pool, the climb again 
with the high, full jar on the head—it is all a constant weariness, borne by little 
girls as well as by women. 

They marvelled that he was speaking with a woman, verse 27. It was thought 
beneath the dignity of a rabbi to talk with a woman about questions of law. 

“Rather burn the sayings of the law than teach them to women,” was the rab- 
binical advice. One of the six things which a rabbi might not do was to “converse 
with a woman on the street, even his own wife.” “Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
hast not made me a woman,” was the exclamation often heard. 


Going to and from the Well 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. For what purpose does John 
the Evangelist introduce his explanatory remarks? Who were the Samaritans? 
Why were they hostile to the Jews? 

_John the Baptist’s Final Testimony to Jesus. From Jerusalem Jesus and his 
disciples went into the country districts of Judea, and the disciples baptized those 
who came to them. The disciples of John the Baptist were jealous of their 
master’s fame, and they came to him with the news that the crowds which 
hitherto had flocked to him were now thronging to Jesus. But there was no 
jealousy in John’s great heart, and gladly, even triumphantly, he declared: “This 
my joy therefore is made full. He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

On the Way to Galilee. Several months were spent in Judea, and then Jesus 
and his disciples left that province for Galilee. The Pharisees were opposed to 
the Baptist’s ministry because he so savagely condemned them: when they learned 
that Jesus’s ministry was more successful than John’s their hostility to Jesus was 
yet greater, and therefore it was expedient for him to leave Judea. Usually the 
Jews crossed the Jordan twice, and went through Perea east of that river in 
order to avoid passing through Samaritan territory. Jesus, however, “must needs 
go through Samaria,” John observes. Perea was under the control of Herod 
Antipas who had cast the Baptist into prison and he would not be friendly to 
John’s Master. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 24. The Ministry in Judea. The Witness of 
John the Baptist. John 3.22-36. 25. Imprisonment of John the Baptist; Christ’s 
Departure from Judea. Mt. 14.3-5; 4.12; Mk. 6.17-20; 1.14; Lk. 3.19, 20; 4.14; 
Jn. 4.1-3. 26. Christ’s Discourse with the Woman of Samaria, Jn. 4.4-42. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Political Divisions of Palestine. The political divisions of Palestine dur- 
ing the life of Jesus were, (1) Judea and Samaria under the rule of Roman pro- 
curators; (2) Galilee and Perea under Herod , 
Antipas; and (3) small principalities east of Gali- Sp ata Se 
lee and north of Perea, under the rule of Philip. 

Assign paragraphs 72-76, 85, 87 of “In the 
Master’s Country,” and direct your pupils to indi- 
cate on a map, p. 33, the political divisions and 
the rulers as shown in the little map here. 

The Scene of Our Lesson. The chief city 
of Samaria was Shechem. Two miles east of 
Shechem was Sychar. Between the two was 
Jacob’s Well. This is one of the most beautiful 
and most satisfactory spots of all Palestine today. 
It is beautiful because the Valley of Shechem ex- 
tends westward with its gray olive trees and its 
springs and gardens, Mount Ebal towering above 
it on the north and Mount Gerizim on the south, 
while southward are the hills that surround Jerusa- 
lem, and eastward the hills that skirt the Jordan, 
and in the far distant north is the snowy summit 
of Hermon. It is satisfactory because it is one 


of the few sites about which there is no shadow T pour bad 
of doubt as to their genuineness. = Political Divisions of Palestine in 
The well is no longer by the wayside, for a the Time of Christ 


Greek Church has been built about it. It is very _ a 

deep, and the monks lower a tray with candles on it to enable visitors to see 
the water. To drink from this well and recall the words that Jesus spoke here, 
“Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give he shall never thirst,” seems 
as sacred a ceremony as to partake of his Supper in one’s church at home. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 
For a study of the great Teacher’s methods in winning for himself a careless, 
indifferent soul no better text could be selected than the one which is our lesson 


theme. Ponder it thoughtfully. d 
Note that first Jesus asked a favor of the woman. One who does something 
for another becomes interested in that other; in no better way can a teacher win 
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the regard of his pupils, and that regard is essential in order to win them for 
Christ. 

Next Jesus awakened the woman’s curiosity. Her thoughts were far away 
from the things of God, but he led them surely thitherward through the gateway 
of interest opened by curiosity. “If thou knewest.” She did not know, but she 
was thoroughly aroused, and questioned his claim to being greater than “our father 

acob.” 

: Skillfully then Jesus aroused her craving for something better (verse 15). It 
was not a very noble craving, for it had to do with her self-interest, but “it is 
a point gained to feel the desirableness of Christ even at the circumference of 
life’s interests.” 

Tactfully now Jesus aroused her sense of sin. He knew “all that she ever 
had done,” but he dealt gently with her. Dropping all figurative language, by 
question and statement of fact he convicted her of sin, and led her to a tacit con- 
fession of her guilt (verse 19). 4 

Then, when like all other guilty souls, she sought to turn the conversation 
away from her own life, Jesus answered her evasive question in such a way 
as to bring her face to face with the issue before her. 

“Have you ever seen a clever botanist take a bud and quietly open it and 
fold back covering and petals until he showed you the heart of the flower that 
was to be? Have you ever seen a clever teacher win a child out of shyness into 
curiosity, and lead curiosity into higher and higher forms of interest until a 
talk that began about something of no importance ends by being a talk about God?” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING HIMSELF 


Beginning the Lesson. Characteristic of John’s Gospel are the wonderful 
dialogues in which Jesus reveals great spiritual truths to one hearer. What was 
the great truth which he revealed to Nicodemus? What great truth did he 
reveal to a Samaritan woman? 

“Dr. Johnson said of one of his friends: ‘He never lends out his mind to you.’ 
We know that kind of mental arrogance. Such men treat their chance acquaint- 
ances trivially, they never seek to lay their mind alongside of the minds of those 
whom they meet, and thus they become strangely out of touch with life for they 
know not men and women. Jesus lent out his mind to this Samaritan woman, 
and better still his heart. The conversation begins téte-a-téte and ends ca@ur-a- 
ceur.” 

What Jesus Taught the Samaritan Woman. There was a writer once, the 
greatest in history, who “held the mirror up to nature,” as men say. On the 
pages of Shakespeare you find it all. There the foibles and weaknesses, the 
passions and pains, the struggles and sorrows, the joys and victories of men lie 
reflected. He held the mirror up to nature. 

But Christ did something more than that, and better. He held a discerning 
and divining glass up to human nature, revealing its capacity for something higher, 
holier, vaster_ than anything which lies reflected on the pages of the great 
dramatist. “Come and see a man who told me all the things that ever I did,” 
the woman said at the well in Samaria. She did not mean that he had recited 
to her a complete diary of all her past performances. She was ignorant and 
immoral, but he had revealed her to herself. He had shown her that in spite 
of her wretched past she could yet become something more splendid than Ebal and 
Gerizim which towered above them on either side. And when the woman saw 
those finer possibilities for her own defeated life, she drank his message eagerly. 
It was living water from a well that was deep and it did not leave whole sections 
of her nature still athirst. 

He does that for every soul. He reveals the man to himself. “How much 
of a man am I, all told?” you ask. Ask him. He alone can answer, for he 
rea what is in man.—Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, in The Unrealized Possibilities 
in Life. 

The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Living Water. “The water that 
I shall give him shall become in him a well of water.’ Then I shall not need 
to fetch my water front anywhere; I shall carry the well about with me. There 
will be no necessity to fetch it from a priest, or to seek it in any particular 
institution, The Lord will unseal the spring in my own soul, and all my 
dealings are with him. 
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I knew a farmer who had to carry all his water from a pump across the 
village-green. The toil of it, and the weariness of it! And one day he sank 
a _deep shaft in his own farmyard and found an endless supply of living water. 
He found his spring just where he needed it, and the burdensome comings and 
goings were ended. 

And the good Lord is waiting to open out our satisfactions within the privacy 
of our own souls. We rush here and there for our refreshment. We take long 
journeys to find rest. We turn to many books for comfort and we travel far 
and wide for our fountains of delight. And yet we fail, and we are thirsty still. 
We need the well within and the Lord is willing to give it. Yes, it is “the 
water that I shall give.’ The willingness to have it is the condition of receiving 
it. “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters!”—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

The Teaching of Jesus Concerning His Messiahship. The supreme moment 
in the life of this Samaritan arrived when the Stranger to whom she has been 
listening with increasing wonder and awe admits her to the knowledge of his 
exact Personality. That he was a Prophet she was sure from what he had said 
to her before. She learns now that he is the Messiah, dim reports of whom 
had come to her. She had been all that time in conversation with her Savior 
and he had step by step led her to see the salvation which he had come to work 
also for her, and she knew it not. : 

Innumerable times the situation here depicted has been repeated in the lives 
of men under changed circumstances. The wayward have Christ much nearer them 
than they imagine. It is likely that salvation is a thought very distant from their 
minds. But a moment arrives when his Person and work become a sudden reality 
to them; when he makes them see that he has come to seek and find them while 
they were bent on going away from him into the far-off country of worldliness, 
to the filthy troughs of vice, into the wilderness of utter abandonment and ultimate 
despair. “I that speak unto thee am he.” May this revelation be vouchsafed us 
again and again along the pathway of life! May it arrest every wayward child 
in its career of recklessness, and may it cheer every one who is struggling with 
the consequences of his sin and guilt with the assurance, “The Lord is with 
me to bring me out of all my troubles!”—Professor W. H. T. Dau. 

The Teaching Concerning the Source of His Strength. Jesus did not dis- 
parage the material in its place; doubtless he was careful as to his eating, so 
far as opportunity and duty allowed, but his real strength came from an unseen 
provision, a heavenly supply, a spiritual strengthening. “I have meat to eat that 
ye know not of.” 

The noblest characters of history have astonished the world by their fortitude, 
and martyrs have perished in the flames with exultant joy, their souls being replen- 
ished all the while from the hidden springs of life which are in God. The 
world has looked upon the external manner of the heroism, but has not seen 
the meat which gave the strength. It is always thus, that the best things lie 
behind a veil, the grandest realities are imponderable and inestimable, the spring 
of the transcendently beautiful characters are found in secret shrines of a heavenly 
communion. 

Very few can command the luxuries of a modern hotel; many find it difficult 
to feed the mouths of their children even with simple and wholesome food; but 
all may have for the prayerful asking the invisible food of a divine strengthening. 
And if we are in any way or degree to copy and reproduce the works of 
the Master we will have to keep open the avenues of a heavenly communion 
and nourishment, being able at any time to say, as Jesus did to his worried 
followers, we “have meat to eat that ye know not of.’—Condensed from Zion’s 
Herald. 

The Teaching of Jesus Concerning His Attitude to His Father. “My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish his work.” We hear 
occasionally of persons who are so completely engrossed with a certain pursuit 
that they forget to attend to their physical wants. It is not always a commendable 
enterprise which thus controls the natural desires and appetites of men, But 
even when we meet with an instance of holy self-forgetfulness among saints 
and are incited to admiration by it, we do not behold that consummate concentra- 
tion of mind and that matchless consecration with which our Lord was devoted to 
his high calling. Doing the will of him that sent him was meat and drink 
to Jesus. He hungered and thirsted that there might be a perfect compliance 
with every demand of God which man had broken, and that the unfulfilled com- 
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mandments of God might no longer act only as accusing witnesses of self-willed 
and self-indulgent man. This is truly a sacrificial uttefance of our Lord, a 
statement of his lifework as man’s proxy. His obedience cancels our disobedi- 
ence. More than this, to the believer in the righteousness which he has gained 
for men, his obedience becomes an incentive to self-consecration. By the power 
of faith Christians have been lifted above the feeling of their physical wants 
and led to a sovereign disregard of their temporal interests, in order that only 
the will of God might be carried out. 

I thank my Redeemer because he is become to me the end of the law for 
righteousness. I pray God that, in following after him, the grace may be 
given me in increasing measure day by day to say: “My meat is the will of my 
God.”—Professor W. H. T. Dau. ' : 

For Discussion. 1. Christ came to inspire us with the spirit of worship, not 
to direct the channel or the form of worship—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

2. What Christ has done for woman. See The Status of Woman in the Old 
Testament, Biblical World, Feb. and June, IgtIo. 

3. The argument of what “our fathers” did. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. With this healing of the nobleman’s son compare the healing of the centurion’s 
servant, recorded in Mt. 8 and Lk. 7. What facts are the same in each? 2. How 
did Jesus test the nobleman’s faith? 3. On what occasion does Matthew say 
that Jesus marveled at some one’s faith? (Mt. 8.10.) 4. On what occasion did 
he rebuke his disciples for lack of faith? (Mk. 4.40.) 5. What does faith 
mean? 6. What two kinds of faith are there? 7. How may one grow in 
faith? 8. To what will faith in Jesus lead? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
HOW JESUS WON THE SAMARITAN WOMAN 


Beginning the Lesson. “How would Jesus begin to talk to you if he found 
you sewing or playing a game? Would he perhaps ask you to show him the 
way? And then would he preach you a sermon? But would he talk to you 
about God? How do you think you would feel while he talked with you? Do 
you think he would tell you your faults? But would he make you feel them? 
What would he make you feel most? How would he give you hope of becoming 
true and brave and splendid?” 

How did Jesus begin his talk with the Samaritan woman who came to the 
well for water? Did he preach her a sermon? Did he talk to her about God? 
What did he tell her? How did he cause her to realize her sin? 

How Jesus Won the Samaritan Woman. I was standing, one evening, by 
the fountain welling from a rock which supplies Nazareth with water. The rock 
and fountain are above the village; to reach them means a long, steep climb. In 
the edge of the evening the women swarm thither—house mothers and maidens. 
They bring great earthen jars, holding several gallons. One after another they 
fill the jar each carries, and, by a deft swing upward, place it on head or shoulder, 
and bear it down the long journey to their homes. That is the common, constant 
task of women in the Orient. I tried to lift one of these filled water-jars; I could 
not budge it; but the woman standing by swung it to her shoulder and marched 
off with it as though it were a slight matter. But to do that every day, often 
morning as well as evening, is a serious and heavy drudgery. 

A woman at such duty has come the long distance from the Samaritan city 
Sychar to Jacob’s Well—the city’s water supply. She comes, however, in the 
blazing noon, and for a sad reason—she is stained; she has lost caste among her 
mates, and can endure better the withering sun’s heat than their scorn. 

Coming thus alone, and at noon that she may be alone, she meets a Stranger 
resting in the shade of the portico surrounding Jacob’s Well. 

The Stranger asks her for a drink—exciting her surprise, since he, by dress, 
look, bearing, is plainly a Jew; and the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. 

Then the Stranger goes on to tell this woman of a living water which can 
quench the soul’s thirst; which can well up within one; which he will give to 
any asking. 

And the woman, tired with her long walk from Sychar, and smitten with the 
noon heat, and glad to seize relief from the daily drudgery of water-getting, 
burst out, “Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come all the way 
hither to draw.” 
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A great deal of solemn, searching speech goes on between the Stranger and 
this woman. A vast repentance surges in her. She makes discovery of the Messiah. 
She is forgiven, spiritually cleansed. And, thrilling with a great new light and 
joy, she hastens back to the city exclaiming to all she meets, “Come, see a Man, 
who told me all things that ever I did: can this be the Christ?” 

_Jesus did not answer this woman’s prayer for release from her daily drudgery; 
did not forever still her material thirst; did not deliver her from her daily 
trudge to Jacob’s Well and the carrying home of her heavy water-jar. 

But this Jesus did do for her, he put a great new, rejoicing spirit in her. Since 
this water-getting was her woman’s duty, to be henceforth done, and well done, 
and lovingly, for Jesus’ sake—can you not easily see that, with heart cleansed 
and attuned to righteousness, and with Jesus the high, main motive of her 
doing, she could find, even in this daily drudgery, an ennobling and deep delight? 

But Jesus had taught this woman the wonderful new lore that religion is not 
confined to Jerusalems or Gerizims; that it may be a glorious color flushing 
everything—even so common a thing, and lowly, as the filling and carrying her 
heavy water-jar for her household needs. Done for his sake, the look and feel 
of drudgery had gone from it; even such task had become ennobled. 

There are geological formations called geodes. Outwardly they are the roughest, 
crudest stones. But break them open, get at the real meaning of them, and they almost 
blind you with the splendor of the crystals inwardly crowding them. So even 
lowliest drudgeries, done as for Jesus, may in our inner hearts be spangled with 
delight, be gloriously ennobled—Dr. Wayland Hoyt. 

The Woman Believed in Jesus the Christ. Here is an interesting imaginary 
conversation which the Samaritan woman held with several others on the streets 
of Sychar after her return from meeting Jesus at Jacob’s Well. It was told 
by Mr. Arthur B. Rhinow in The Christian Century 

Woman—Is not this the Christ? He told me all things ever I did. 

Jonah—All you ever did? All? How many moons were you with him? 
(Laughs coarsely; other men join in the laugh, excepting Tibni.) 

Tibni—How beautiful she is! So different! 

ee Wan lowered head, as though to herself)—He told me all I 
ever did. 

Jonah—(bantering)—What pretty hair you have. 

Woman—(covers her hair with her veil)—He told me all. 

Naomi—Where is your water-pot? 

W oman—Oh, I forgot—He told me all.—Nay, touch me not, Jonah. 

Naomi—(tenderly)—What did he say? 

W oman—“Thou hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now hast——” 

Jonah—Go on. He told you all. By Mt. Ebal, he must have talked a long 
time. (Laughs coarsely; but the other men do not join in, as they see tears 
in the woman’s eyes, which she tries hard to hide. They leave hurriedly in the 
direction of Jacob’s Well. Jonah slinks away.) 

Naomi—Tell me. How can he tell you all? 

Woman—His heart told my heart. Nothing was hid from him.—And—— 

Naonu—And? 

Woman—He believed in me none the less, as only the Christ could. (Weeps 
bitterly in Naomi’s arms.) 

Sentence Sermon to Remember. 

“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 

‘Behold, I freely give 

The living water: thirsty one, 

Stoop down, and drink and live!’ 

I came to Jesus, and I drank 

Of that life-giving stream: 

My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in him.” 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What was the distance between Cana and Capernaum? 2. Why does John 
record the story about the healing of the nobleman’s son? 3. What good traits 
does the nobleman show? 4. In what way was the nobleman’s faith remarkable? 
5. What did belief in Jesus do for him? 6. What does it mean to believe in 
Jesus? 7. If we believe in Jesus we will do as Mary bade the servants do at 
the marriage in Cana: what were her words? 
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GOLDEN TEXT: Iam the way, and the truth, and the life. John 14.6 
LESSON John 4.46-54 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 130.1-8 


JOHN 4.46 He came therefore again unto Cana of Galilee, where he made 
the water wine. And there was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at 
Capernaum. 47 When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judza into 
Galilee, he went unto him, and besought him that he would come down, 
and heal his son; for he was at the point of death. 48 Jesus therefore said 
unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe. 
49 The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child die. 50 Jesus 
saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. The man believed the word that 
Jesus spake unto him, and he went his way. 51 And as he was now going 
down, his servants met him, saying, that his son lived. 52 So he inquired 
of them the hour when he began to amend. They said therefore unto him, 
Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him. 53 So the father knew that 
it was at that hour in which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth; and himself 
believed, and his whole house. 54 This is again the second sign that Jesus 
did, having come out of Judza into Galilee. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I THE NOBLEMAN’S PETITION, verses 16-49. On his arrival in Galilee 
Jesus went to Cana and the news of his coming from Judea and his renown 
there as a miracle-worker reached Capernaum. A nobleman of the latter city 
hastened to Cana and besought Jesus to return with him and cure his son, who 
was at the point of death. The Greek word translated nobleman means king’s 
officer, as the margin of our Bible tells us, for it is primarily an adjective meaning 
royal. Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, was only a tetrarch, but he was 
often called King through courtesy. “Come down,” the nobleman said (Caper- 
naum was more than a mile lower than Cana), for he thought Jesus must come 
to Capernaum and lay his hands on the sick boy in order to heal him. “Those 
extremists who say, ‘I would rather have the Lord for my Healer than 
earthly physicians,’ are presuming to dictate to God how he shall bless 
them. They are saying to the Christ, ‘Come down.’ What then? Must 
we never ask for divine healing in our sickness or for our friends? Certainly 
we may; but doing so let us never forget that bodily health is ever secondary 
to spiritual growth, and that God has many ways of working out his loving 
purpose. The first condition of all healing, whether of body or soul, is self- 
surrender to the will of the Healer, God” (George Henry Hubbard). 

Having in mind not only the nobleman but all those who sought him because of 
his miracles, Jesus said, “Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise 
believe.’ He wished for a faith that rested on himself, not on his miracles. 
‘How little there was in all the excitement of men about him of any recognition 
that the Son of God was in their midst with his gift of a new life for the soul! 
It may be that Jesus wished to test the man himself, to see whether he had 
any personal faith, or only an anxiety to make use of him as a last resource; 
to probe, in fact, the motives that had brought him there. This was often Jesus’s 
way. He sifted men before he answered them; you remember his treatment of 
the Syro-Phcenician woman and of the rich young ruler. This was the meaning 
of that reserve of Jesus which sometimes seems so strange—he withheld the gifts 
of his love and kindness till he was sure of a reality of faith to welcome them. 
In this instance the test was not in vain. There was a note of simple confidence 
in the character of Jesus in the reply—so pathetically earnest in its very quiet- 
ness—‘Sir, come down ere my child die’”’ (Cosmo Gordon Lang). 

II. THE NOBLEMAN’S FAITH, verse 50. “Go thy way; thy son liveth”: 
could the nobleman believe these words of Jesus? Could he return to Nazareth 
without the Divine Healer? The faith which had been strong enough to believe 
that if Jesus would but come to his son Jesus could and would heal him, was 
strong enough now to believe that Jesus could heal at a distance. He took Jesus 
at his word, and he went his way. “If we ponder these words we shall find 
them to reveal nothing less than the secret of a sane and happy Christian 
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life. Here is the key put into our hands—it is to take Jesus at his word and 
at once to act as if it were true; to believe the word that Jesus speaks unto 
us and go our way. The truest wisdom is to take one’s stand by his words, 
to hold them as true—not merely to assent to them, but to trust them as 
true” (Cosmo Gordon Lang). 

II. THE FAITH REWARDED, verses 51-54. The nobleman appears to 
have gone leisurely away, evidently not reaching home till after sunset, for when 
he confidently asked his servants who met him on the way what hour the boy’s 
illness had turned, they said, “Yesterday at the seventh hour,” or, as we should 
say, Today at one, for the Jews reckoned the evening after sunset as belonging 
to the next day. So the father knew that the cure had taken place at the very 
hour in which Jesus said, “Thy son is well.” He himself, and his whole house, 
believed in Jesus. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The man believed the word that Jesus spake unto him, and he went his way, 
verse 50. Gehazi would not have gone without the staff of the prophet, and the 
mother would not leave without the prophet himself (2 K. 4.30). Others, less 
exacting, were content to take handkerchiefs and aprons to heal the sick and 
deliver the possessed (Acts 19.12). And some were even satisfied with the shadow 
of Peter (Acts 5.15). But in any case, orientals are never satisfied without some- 
thing which was in real physical touch with the source of power which is to 
drive away sickness; so it happens now that if the saint, the holy man, or the 
shrine cannot be brought to the sick, then, as a last resort, some water which had 
been touched, or blown into, by him is taken to the sufferer. This nobleman, 
therefore, is in advance of ordinary orientals for he “believed the word,” and 
went his way without a material token—Mrs. Goshn-el-Howie in Sunday School 
Times. ‘ 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What disciple was a native 
of Cana? When was Jesus in Cana, and what did he do on that occasion? What 
instance of faith in his words was shown then? How many people in Samaria 
believed in Jesus without any miracle? 

Why John Records the Healing of the Nobleman’s Son. From all the 
many events which occurred during the first period of Jesus’s Galilean ministry, 
so fully narrated in the Synoptic Gospels, John selects but one, the healing of 
the nobleman’s son. “Many other signs did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book,’ says John; “but these are written, that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may 
have life in his name.” The way in which Jesus taught the nobleman that he 
was not a mere miracle-worker, that he had life in himself and could restore life 
by his word as readily as by his Presence, John would record, for its proves that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 

The date is now December, 27 A.D. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 27. Public Teaching in Galilee, Mt. 4.17; Mk. 
1.14,15; Lk. 4.14,15; Jn. 4.43-45. 28. The Healing of the Nobleman’s Son, 
Jn. 4.46-54. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Sea of Galilee. “Jehovah hath created seven seas,” said the rabbis, “but 
the Sea of Gennesaret (Galilee) is his delight.” A beach that varies from a few 
hundred yards to half a mile in width intervenes between the lake and its sur- 
rounding hills. Passing around the lake to the left, one crosses on the northwest 
the beautiful Plain of Gennesaret where Capernaum was situated. Below is Mag- 
dala. The green slopes soon change to the dark, imprisoning cliffs at Tiberias. 
Then the ribbon-like coast widens till at the southern end the Jordan Valley, four 
miles wide, stretches away southward. Upon the eastern side of the lake the 
wall of hills is higher than on the western side, and the beach is half a mile wide 
except at Khersa. On the northeast is the Plain of el-Batiha, where Jesus fed 
the five thousand. 

In the time of Jesus the shores of the lake were well-wooded, green and 
fruitful. The climate was pleasant, Josephus tell us. Now the shores are 
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a wilderness, and the heat from April to July is intense. Only one city (Tiberias) 
and a few miserable hamlets exist where 
nine large cities flourished. No other 
region in all Palestine is so closely asso- 
; ciated with the life of Jesus. Everywhere 
Chorazin ) “Bethsaida about the lake we can trace his footsteps, 
Capernaum >» but it was the northwestern shore that he 
traversed most often, the district between 
Bethsaida on the farther side of the Jor- 
Tiberi dan and Magdala, at the point where the 
erlas ° ° 

Cana lake is widest. 
3 Capernaum was on the left shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. It was an important 
o Gadara city, and had a Roman garrison under 
ores: the command of a centurion. Jerusalem 
oo alone surpassed Capernaum as a meeting 
place for all people, for travelers passed 


Magdala 


° swu,? 
‘Nazareth ae t. Tabor 
rS 


fret through it on their way from Damascus 
: “ and the Euphrates to the Mediterranean 
Cities Around the Sea of Galilee coast, and to Egypt. Peter and Andrew 


settled there, and Jesus made it his home 
after his rejection at Nazareth. From Capernaum to Cana was probably a 
distance of twenty miles. 
Assign paragraphs 50-53 and 155 of “In the Master’s Country.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


When you think of the deeds of Jesus, don’t think only of the little daughter 
of Jairus, or the feeding of the five thousand, or the curing of the nobleman’s 
son, and stop there. Give your imagination full rein and think of the less 
spectacular acts of which each day must have been so full; a single startling 
sentence sent straight to the dull mind of some comfortable, indifferent person 
who needed to be waked up and made to amount to something; that never-to-be- 
forgotten, believing look into the eyes of some “down-and-out”; the friendly 
life-giving touch on the shoulder of a discouraged fisherman. 

We have to be pretty wise before we can begin teaching as Christ taught, 
but there is not one of us who can’t at least begin acting as he acted. Perhaps 
the simplest way to start is just in our attitude about this or that person. Simplest 
yet hardest, for greater than his cure of people’s bodies was his belief in them, 
which always cured their spirits. “She just plain believes me into being more 
than I am!” said a girl of a good friend of hers. So with Christ—that is what he 
did to every life he touched, and we don’t need a teacher’s certificate or a medical 
diploma to begin right there. The other ways of expressing him will come in 
time.—Helen Thoburn, in Studies in Knowing Jesus Christ. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
WHAT SHOULD WE EXPECT FROM FAITH? 


Beginning the Lesson. “What is faith, and how can you explain it?” These 
were the questions which a Norwegian missionary in Zululand put to his pupils 
one day after the morning’s sermon had been upon the curing of the nobleman’s 
son. This is the answer he received from one of his brightest men:— 

“Faith is holding to Christ and his words. We know that at the river fords 
in Zululand there are strong men who carry the people over when the streams 
are running full. Before starting they say to those who wish to be carried, 
‘Take firm hold of me and don’t let go.” Those who have faith in the porter and 
in his words, cross without trouble, but those who lose confidence in him and 
let go, are drowned in the river. Here we have faith. He who believes in 
Christ, holds fast to him, and whatever may happen to his own life, let’s himself 
be guided by him and does what he says.” 

Can you give a better definition? 

The Healing Miracles of Christ. The Savior of the soul is known also as 
the Great Physician. Certain acts in his life are known as his healing miracles. 
It is inaccurate and unfair to define a miracle as “a violation of law,” or as 
a piece of magic introduced, no one knows how, for the amazement of the 
people. A miracle is a result wrought by divine power according to laws which 
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at present lie outside the field of ordinary experience. In what we call the opera- 
tion of natural law we find when we look closely “a divine purpose moving 
steadily across the ages, keeping its appointments with foreseen human needs” 
and ministering to them with differences of administration, but in the same 
abiding spirit of intelligent helpfulness. And in those events called miraculous, 
we find this same divine energy manifesting itself according to methods which 
lie at present outside the field of ordinary experience. 

Now, close-knit with the whole narrative of Christ’s life is the record of the 

fact that those who saw him, knew him, companied with him, believed beyond 
a peradventure that he wrought miracles of healing upon the sick folk of that 
day. He called them his “works”—being what he was, these were the natural 
expressions of his incomparable energy. He called them “signs’—they pointed 
to something beyond and more significant than themselves. He used them some- 
what freely at the opening of his ministry, but more and more sparingly as time 
went on. He used them to draw the attention of the people to his message, 
for no teacher can teach effectively without attention. He used them as symbols 
of the entire work of recovery which he came to perform on behalf of the life 
of the race. 
_ How did he do it? You will find in almost every case he added to that 
impulse toward recovery, which causes the cut finger to heal, the broken bone 
to knit, the system overloaded with some foreign or useless substance to cast 
it off—he added to that universal impulse toward recovery, which we recognize 
as one of the resident forces of life, the power of his own wise and loving 
Personality. He went farther than that—he aimed to secure the codperation of 
the expectant hope and confident trust of the patient himself. He worked his 
signs in an atmosphere of trust and upon the subjects of an heroic and resolute 
faith. When he found himself in an atmosphere of unbelief and confronted 
with those who had no faith, “He could do there no mighty work.’ The fact 
that some instances of faith on the part of the sufferer are not mentioned is 
not conclusive evidence that no faith was aroused or utilized. The argument 
from silence touching some detail in the narrative means little in the face of the 
fact that in so many cases of healing it is made prominent. The narratives 
are all brief—they had to be. 

Perhaps the larger part of the maladies he healed were plainly nervous or 
mental in their origin and. character. It should also be noted that he openly 
recognized the fact that some diseases have their roots in the moral nature—that 
they have been induced by wrong doing. A new mode of life would be demanded 
for a permanent cure and a new spirit and purpose would be needed if he were 
to undertake the recovery of such a sufferer with any hope of success. It is also 
to be noted that Jesus never worked his cures for pay. He would not use his 
marvelous power to change stones into bread. Jesus furthermore avoided all dis- 
play. He did not desire that his fame as a Healer should be widely heralded. 
He was unwilling to be regarded mainly as a great Wonder-worker; he had 
more serious interests at heart. 

As we study the records of these cures, we will find that Jesus has here 
suggested and formulated for us the best conditions for healing the sick by psychic 
methods in those functional disorders of nervous or mental origin, where such 
treatment has peculiar value. He took pains to awake and encourage an expectant 
faith on the part of the patient. He also endeavored to secure a sympathetic 
and helpful atmosphere around the patient. He put out the wailers and the weepers 
when he found himself unable to silence them. He encouraged the members of 
the family to believe that the recovery was possible. And then, most significant 
of all, Jesus added to the faith of the person, and to the faith of his friends, and 
to that healing impulse toward recovery resident in human nature and constantly at 
work on our behalf until overborne by the light of a disease it cannot throw off 
—he added reinforcement of his own pure, wise, unselfish and loving Personality. 
His purpose, his desire, his will was to make men whole. The full strength of 
that mighty tide of redemptive love flowed around and in upon those who brought 
their ills to him in expectant faith—Condensed from Faith and Health, by 
Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown. 

The Same Energy of the Christ is Available Today. In those days when 
the cable roads were in use in certain hilly cities, one would often see a boy 
on his bicycle holding on at the rear of a street car and thus being towed 
up the steepest hill by the mightier force. The boy still had one of his 
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hands on the handle bars and his feet upon the pedals to guide his wheel 
and to maintain his poise, but now his puny strength was vastly reinforced 
by the fact that he had laid hold upon the strength of the powerful engines 
away yonder in the power house which were moving the cables ‘and thus 
moving the cars all over the city—and incidentally helping the small boy in 
his progress up the hill. 5 

It is possible for any one, if he will only have it so, to realize that 
in the deep places of his own soul, where he has not been accustomed to 
go, in those sections of his inner life which he has rarely visited, there 
is a mighty energy constantly available for his individual needs. It is the 
same energy which of old caused the morning stars to sing together, and 
the sons of God to shout for joy. It is the same energy which moves the planets 
in their courses, and has within its holy keeping all these cosmic interests even 
to this hour. It is the same energy which spoke and wrought, healed and loved 
in Jesus Christ. And that same energy of the living and loving Christ, beneficient 
and redemptive ever, is still operative and available to the reach of expectant faith. 

Some of our ills can be overcome by calling upon the latent forces of the body 
to act, by a new exercise of the will under the stimulus of religious appeal, by 
the sense of that reinforcement which comes from a feeling of alliance with 
the Unseen and the Eternal through faith. But where faith has healing value, 
it ought not to displace other agencies which experience indicates as having value 
for recovery. Do all that common sense and experience would suggest in any 
situation, thus adding to your prayer of faith and your trust in a Righteous 
Power the efforts of intelligence. 

Four great epoch-making advances have been achieved by medical science: 
the introduction of anesthetics, making possible surgical operations which were 
formerly out of the question; the better means of controlling epidemics; the 
adoption of antiseptic methods in surgery, reducing the percentage of fatality; 
and the use of scientific methods in diagnosis by the employment of chemical 
reactions, the Roentgen rays, blood analysis and all the rest. We see beyond 
a peradventure that the spirit of truth, which John said was the Holy Spirit, 
has been leading the minds of men into these truths vitally important for human 
well-being. We thank God for all this, and we look ahead to still other valued 
discoveries to be made by those men who are choosing that form of service. And 
thus I add to my own strength in these unseen aids which may be utilized in times 
of physical crisis, my confidence in the demonstrated efficiency of medical science. 

Yet it is well to remember that while God is omnipotent and faith can work 
wonders, physical health is not the only nor the supreme good to be sought. Paul 
suffered from “a thorn in the flesh,” he besought the Lord for its removal, 
steadily, insistently, and devoutly, but it was not removed. And by his very 
disappointment he learned that there are forms of strength which are “made 
perfect through weakness.” 

_ Make up your mind to be well, if it is a possible thing! Utilize, every day 
in the year, all those physical, mental and spiritual forces which intelligence 
indicates as having value! Lay hold upon these unseen aids which are like 
the arms of the Almighty, and employ that help steadily for the same high end! 
but however it may all come out, know that either in magnificent health or with 
the sense of failing powers, you can still be able to say, touching those more 
valued and enduring interests, “The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom 
hee I be afraid.”—Condensed from Faith and Health, by Dr. Charles Reynolds 
rown. 

The Good and Evil in Christian Science. Christian Science has undoubtedly 
spoken in tones of authority to a large number of nervous, complaining, self-pitying 
people who never had anything much the matter with them and have stopped their 
wail by putting a new set of phrases upon their lips. “Stop talking about your 
ills,” it said. “Stop thinking about them; stop believing that you have any ills 
for such ills as yours are all due to a morbid state of mind. Rise up out of your 
ailments into the health God meant you to enjoy.” For all this let us thank 
God! The physicians tell us that at least one-third of all the ills people com- 
plain about are imaginary ills, and Christian Science has shown itself powerful 
ing a end + ee ills. 

ristian Science has taken a limited number of people wh 
suffering from certain functional diseases, nervous fealinched digestion: eye 
tendencies to epilepsy, perhaps, and has cured them. I believe Christian Science 
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has cured more than it has killed—I think a good many more. This is not 
so much to its credit as might at first appear, because it has not had the chance 
to treat a great many people who were seriously ill from organic diseases. Their 
own common sense, and that of their friends, coupled with their own instinct of 
self-preservation, was too great to allow them to trust themselves to such a 
leaky boat as Christian Science. 

In the third place it has given a number of people in almost every community 
something better to think about. It has awakened in them an interest in 
religion—a very curious and distorted form of religion, but a religion none 
the less. It has set them to reading their Bibles, to thinking and talking about 
God, to striving to bring to bear upon their personal problems the unseen, spiritual 
forces. It has drawn into it some people from the churches, but they were not 
as a rule people who counted for much in Christian activity. The greater number 
were nominal members, listlessly waiting for some wind of chance to blow 
them where it might. 

Taken as a system, I believe Christian Science to be a colossal humbug, and 
in many instances a cruel and a wicked humbug. 

I. It claims to be the only true religion of Jesus Christ. (Science and Health, 

E202) 

: II. It takes the name of “Science” and it deliberately repudiates and denies the 
fundamental principles of all scientific procedure. “Treaties on anatomy, physiology 
and health sustained by what is termed material law are the promoters of sickness 
and disease.” (Science and Health, p. 72.) 

Ill. It refuses all competent diagnosis and undertakes to deal with all kinds 
of disease in the same way, which is manifestly absurd. (Science and Health, 

370) 

et teaches its people to give no attention to sanitary or hygienic measures, 
denying that any value attaches to diet, baths, exercise, fresh air or any of these 
things which God has provided for our health. (Science and Health, pp. 93, 

81, 388. 

: Ve tt ene that all disease is merely an illusion of mortal mind and has 
no basis in the destruction of tissue or in other organic changes which are, as 
a matter of fact, susceptible of scientific demonstration. “Man is never sick, for 
mind is not sick and matter cannot be. If the lungs are disappearing this is but 
one of the beliefs of mortal mind. Mortal man will be less mortal when he learns 
that lungs never sustained existence, etc.” (Science and Health, pp. 392, 423.) 
of Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown in his book entitled Faith and Health. The 
entire chapter, III, is worth your reading.) : : 

Faith and Auto-Suggestion. Dr. Emile Coué is the widely-known expounder 
of the power of auto-suggestion, the fad of the hour. He believes in giving the 
imagination the right of way. He counsels us to think, and this means to imagine, 
or picture, ourselves as growing better and better. He urges us to fill our uncon- 
scious, or sub-conscious, minds with thoughts of health and happiness. The two 
times in the course of the day when it is easiest to get the idea of health into 
the sub-conscious mind are just before going to sleep and just after waking. 
Begin and end each day, he urges, by affirming faith in a progressively victorious 
life. Many of us know the effect of beginning the day by filling our minds 
with black pictures of revolutions and wars and famine and collapses of govern- 
ment abroad, of labor troubles and divorces and suicides and murders and cor- 
ruptions at home, gleaned from our morning papers. Have you never felt the 
dense fog of despairing helplessness settle down upon you after starting the, day 
by filling your mind with the fear, that, as one vigorous writer puts it, “half 
the world is slithering down into anarchy, bestiality and ruin’? 

What bearing has Couéism on Christianity? The Christian is in agreement 
with its principles that mental peace effects bodily welfare, and that auto-suggestion 
has practical value. Auto-suggestion has long been known and practiced. Does 
not Paul counsel that “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things”? As some one has written, Couéism 
as far as health is concerned is one of the delightful suburbs of our Christian 
religion which as yet has erected no church. As a suburb of our religion his 
method is an asset. It is, however, only an enterprising development of the real 
estate we already had in “the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
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Physicians are agreed that a very large percentage of our bodily ills would be 
avoided if we were at peace spiritually. Faith vitally affects both body and mind. 
Faith in God will do all and far more than Coué and all other mental healers 
have ever offered. Has not the church a work here? Dr. Samuel McComb 
believes it has. He reminds us that our churches are haunted by great numbers 
of unhappy people, depressed, neurasthenic, the prey of remorse, and these people 
think that religion could save thm, if they only knew how to utilize its forces. 
It is from these mainly that the curious cults of our time obtain their recruits. 
“Has the church nothing to say to them?” Dr. McComb asks. “How can we 
continue to read the stories of Christ’s healing ministry as we find them in 
the Gospels without feeling that here is something vital to Christianity and its 
work in the world? If Christ before death was a great healing spirit, must 
he not continue to be a great healing spirit after death? The limits of spiritual 
healing we cannot define, but that the weaker self, the self cursed by remorse, 
fear, worry, indecision and other debilitating states, can be reborn into a larger 
self, characterized by freedom, unity and peace, through faith in a power able 
and willing to help, is indisputable. My belief is that before many decades shall 
have passed every church worthy of the name will seek, in harmony with the 
best medical science of the time, to bring the word of faith to bear upon the 
miseries, the slaveries, of mind and body.” 

This morning’s paper announces as the aim of the newly organized National 
Association for the Advancement of Scientific Healing, the treatment of the 
whole man—body, mind and soul. The foundation is to be in New York, and 
there are to be hospitals and centers established throughout the country. The work 
of highly qualified physicians and neurologists will be supplemented by that of 
clergymen, psychologists and others. Even the codperation of the healers is to be 
invited, whether their specialty be Christian Science, Couéism, psychoanalysis or 
osteopathy. The Association is the outcome of a special commission appointed 
by the Episcopal Church to investigate faith healing. One of the special objects 
is given as that of bringing about a closer codperation between the clergy and 
the medical profession. The chief aim of the Association is given as being “not 
only to bring health to our people, but to bring them enlightenment, contentment, 
and peace, mentally, physically, socially and spiritually.” 

Suggestions for Discussion. 1. The Healing Power of suggestion. See 
Chapters IV and VI of Faith and Health, by Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown. 


2. The Emmanuel Movement. See Chapter V of Faith and Health, by Dr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown. The Coué Movement. 


3. The Church and disease. See Chapter VII of Faith and Health, by Dr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown. ? ith and Health, by Dr 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Jesus make it his custom to attend religious services on the Sabbath? 
2. What is your custom as regards church attendance? 3. If one does not like 
the minister or the music, or something else in his church, is he excusable for 
staying away? 4. What does Christ’s assertion in verse 21 mean? 5. Give 
instances of the way in which Jesus fulfilled the Scripture he read. 6, What 
should be the mission of Christians? 7. Why is the proverb quoted in verse 24 
generally true? 8. By what two jealousies were the people of Nazareth pos- 
sessed? 9, Why is it hard today for a man to preach where he was brought up? 
1o. What was the point of Jesus’s reference to Elijah and Elisha? 11. Why 
were the people so full of wrath? 12. Were the Nazarenes who attempted to 
kill Jesus as guilty as the Jerusalemites who did put him to death? 13. Read the 
accounts of a rejection at Nazareth in Mt. 13.54-58 and Mk. 6.1-6: do these 
accounts refer to the rejection recorded in our lesson from Luke? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
BELIEF IN JESUS: WHAT IT HAS DONE AND WILL DO 


Beginning the Lesson. Mr. Moody was once talking to a number of street 
boys, and trying to explain to them what faith meant. He had a beautiful book 
with him, and he held it out to one of the boys, saying, “This is yours if you 
take it. Most of the boys laughed, and thinking Mr. Moody was having sport 
with him, the boy refused to take the book. Mr. Moody repeated his offer to 
the other boys, and when one boy at last stepped forward and received it, the 
others asked if that boy were really going to keep it. “Of course, it is his book; 
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I offered to give it to the one who would take it, and he has taken it,” replied 
Mr. Moody, and then he went on to show those boys that faith means simply 
taking God at his word, and believing all that he has said. The nobleman in our 
lesson text took Jesus at his word, believed what he said to him, although it was 
a very difficult thing which Jesus required him to believe. 

What led the nobleman to seek Jesus? What had he doubtless heard about the 
power of Jesus? How did Jesus test his faith? What was it Jesus required 
him to believe? What was the result? (Text Explained.) 

“The faith of the Head 
Is the faith that is dead; 
The faith of the Heart 
Is better in part; 


“But the faith of the Hand 
Is the faith that will stand; 
For the faith that will do 
Must include the first two.” 

What is it to Believe in Jesus? See the Zulu lad’s answer, page 310. 

How Faith Helped Where Cure was Impossible. “For the past five years 
I have watched over a patient who suffered agony from his wounds. Recently 
he died shrieking, ‘If God is merciful and powerful, why does he permit evil? 
There is no God, is there, Miss Foster?’ He asked me that question many times, 
but I could not answer him. I wished—Grandfather, how would you have 
answered? But what do you know of evil and suffering, protected and sheltered 
as you have always been?” 

Mr. Foster’s eyes remained steady and confident. “I am no longer sheltered 
and protected,” he began quietly. “The present economic conditions have depleted 
my little bank balance, and it will not see me through. Two weeks ago an X-ray 
examination reyealed—a stomach cancer. You know the suffering I may have to 
endure.” 

“You, too, Grandfather! You who never harmed anyone, you who have trusted 
in your God!” 

“Would you have me join the ranks of cowards and whine? God could have 
arranged matters at the beginning so that no man could possibly injure his 
neighbor,—my property has depreciated through the dishonesty of those who 
control certain affairs,—and he could have protected me from disease. But what 
merit in faith if there were no cause to doubt? How become unselfish if you 
could never make a sacrifice? How be merciful if no one ever sinned againt 
you? How show courage and loyalty if you never stood in danger of persecution? 
Ah, how produce heroes and martyrs or even plain honest men without the 
conditions that cultivate and test their distinctive qualities? My faith—my old- 
fashioned faith—rests upon a firm foundation. It will never fail me.” ; 

John Foster forgot his granddaughter. She arose and placed upon the ancient 
parlor organ the hymn book from which she had learned when a child that 
exultant expression of faith, “How firm a foundation.” : 

“After I have sung it I must return to the hospital,” she whispered. “There is 
another patient there who asked me that question, and I must answer it for him at 
once to save his mind. He is the sort that will listen and believe.” 

“Tf I had not been called upon to suffer I could not have answered you as 
I did,’ John Foster said simply—The Youth’s Companion. ’ PT yy 

Sentence Sermons. What is needed is not so much great faith as faith in a 
great God.—Alexander Urquhart. 


Help us to reach out past the things we can not understand to the God we 
trust—M. D. Babcock. 

Faith begins as an act, and becomes a habit: the great thing is to begin. 

Faith, like gold, is for use and not for ornament.—F. W. Boreham. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Jesus attend the synagogue worship? 2. Can it be said of you that 
you went to church today “as your custom is”? 3. Why should you go to church? 
4. Locate and describe Nazareth. 5. Describe_a synagogue and its services. 
6. What was the form of the “book of Isaiah”? 7. What did the people mean 
by their question in verse 22? 8. How can you explain their jealousy? 9, How 
had Jesus lived his life in Nazareth? (Lk. 2.52.) Io. What does Mark 6.5,6 
say about Jesus’s work at Nazareth? 11. What was the mission of Christ? 
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Lesson XI—SEPTEMBER 14 
JESUS DRIVEN FROM NAZARETH 


GOLDEN TEXT: He anointed me to preach good tidings. Luke 4.18 
LESSON Luke 4.16-30 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 61.1-3, I0, 11 


LUKE 4.16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: 
and he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and stood up to read. 17 And there was delivered unto him the book of 
the prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book, and found the place where 
it was written, 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, Because he anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

19 To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat 
down: and the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. 21 And 
he began to say unto them. Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears. 22 And all bare him witness, and wondered at the words of grace which 
proceeded out of his mouth: and they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? 23 And 
he said unto them, Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable, Physician, 
heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done at Capernaum, do also here 
in thine own country. 24 And he said, Verily I say unto you, No prophet 
is acceptable in his own country. 25 But of a truth I say unto you, There were 
many were widows in Israel in the days of Elijah, when the heaven was shut 
up three years and six months, when there came a great famine over all 
the land; 26 and unto none of them was Elijah sent, but only to Zarephath, 
in the land of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 27 And there were 
many lepers in Israel in the time of Elisha the prophet; and none of them 
was cleansed, but only Naaman the Syrian. 28 And they were all filled 
with wrath in the synagogue, as they heard these things; 29 and they rose 
up, and cast him forth out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the 
hill whereon their city was built, that they might throw him down headlong. 
30 But he passing through the midst of them went his way. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE MISSION OF CHRIST, verses 16-21. Jesus came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up and where he had lived through his early manhood 
until the age of thirty, and on the Sabbath he entered the synagogue, as his custom 
was. He had been trained by his parents from the age of four to attend the 
synagogue services, and now that he had come back inspired for his unique work 
he continued to frequent the place of worship. “Custom is the fifth element in 
the universe,” says a Syrian proverb. “Habit is ten times nature,” said the Duke 
of _ Wellington. “Better a boy’s complaint about the rigidity of parental 
insistence upon church attendance, than a man’s censure of home laxity during 
the habit-making years of life,” Bishop Vincent was wont to affirm. “Jesus saw 
infinitely more in the word and revelation of God than his fellow-worshippers 
The rites were simple and archaic. Nevertheless, he made it his custom still to 
join in the old habits and to keep up the practices of public service. And this 
is more significant than we sometimes realize. It is a reminder of the truth 
which, in our fancied spirituality, we are apt to forget—that the holiest 
personal life can scarcely afford to dispense with stated forms of devotion 
and that the regular public worship of the Church, for all its local imper- 
fections and dulness, is a divine provision for sustaining the individual soul 
We cannot affect to be wiser than our Lord in this matter. If any one 
could have pled that his spiritual experience was so lofty that it did not require 
the stimulus of public worship, if any one might have felt that the consecration 
and communion of his personal life exempted him from what ordinary mortals 
needed, it was Jesus. But he made no such plea. Sabbath after Sabbath even 
he was found in the place of worship, side by side with God’s average people 
not for the mere sake of setting a good example, but for the deeper reasons of 
fellowship with God and man” (James Moffatt). 

As requested by the President of the synagogue, or of his own accord as was 
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frequently the case, Jesus stood up to read the morning lesson. The attendant 
(verse 20) in whose charge were the Scriptures, handed him the roll of the 
prophet Isaiah, and he unrolled it at the sixty-first chapter and read the first two 
verses, adding thereto a clause from Isaiah 58.6, “to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” “He purposely inserted these other words in the passage read, in accord- 
ance with a common custom, The rabbis said: ‘The reader of the prophets may 
skip from one text to another, but he may not skip from one prophet to another, 
but in the twelve (minor) it is lawful.’ This passage, in which the prophet 
declares to the exiles their approaching deliverance, is now read in Jewish syna- 
gogues on the Day of Atonement, and may so have been read at that time” 
(Dummelow). Very minutely now Luke records the closing of the book, the 
giving it back to the attendant, the sitting down to expound the lesson, the 
fastening of all eyes upon Jesus. He began his discourse with an arresting 
sentence: “Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears.” “It is pleasant 
to take this particular passage and show how Christ indeed fulfilled in his life 
and ministry the mission which the prophet marked out for him. He preached to 
the poor, he healed the broken-hearted. Wherever he went, the sorrowing and 
the troubled flocked about him. As a magnet draws steel filings to itself out 
of a heap of rubbish, so did the heart of Christ draw to him the needy, the sad, 
the suffering, the oppressed. He was the friend of sinners. He brought deliver- 
ance to sin’s captives, setting them free and brealting their chains. He opened 
blind eyes; not only blind natural eyes to see the beautiful things of this world, 
but also blind spiritual eyes to see spiritual things. Then he lifted the yoke off 
the crushed and oppressed, inviting all the weary to himself to find rest. His 
whole life was simply a filling out of this outline sketch. (J. R. Miller). 

II. NO PROPHET IS ACCEPTABLE IN IIIS OWN COUNTRY, verses 
22-24. All his hearers were astonished at the words of grace which Jesus spoke— 
“words of grace, about grace: such was Christ’s speech, then and always, that 
is Luke’s idea” (Bruce)—but the effect of the werds was neutralized by their 
long-time acquaintance with the Speaker, for they said, in a buzz of conversation 
as the address ended, “Is not this Joseph’s son; ‘eid therefore not the Messiah 
nor a prophet?” “Doubtless,” said Jesus, “you will repeat to me the proverb, 
‘Physician, heal thyself’: do here in your own country the great things we have 
heard of your doing in Capernaum.” “This would not exactly amount to a physi- 
cian healing himself. We must be content with the general idea: every sensible 
benefactor begins in his immediate surroundings. There is probably a touch of 
skepticism in the words—we will not believe the reports of your great deeds, 
unless you do such things here” (Bruce). There were two jealousies in the minds 
of his fellow-citizens: Jealousy of Capernaum, and jealousy of the fame of Jesus 
who was “one of them.” 

“Verily I say unto you,” Jesus solemnly continued, “No prophet is acceptable 
in his own country.” How true this proverb is, we all know. What is familiar, 
we think lightly of: those whom we have known from childhood are with 
difficulty seen in their true greatness. The One Volume Commentary quotes 
Plutarch here: “You will find that few of the most prudent and wisest of man- 
kind have been appreciated in their own country”; and another ancient writer as 
saying, “All the philosophers seem to have had a hard life in their own country.” 
Another commentator illustrates the little honor in which a prophet is held at 
home by a circumstance attending the burial of Carlyle at Ecclefechen. Upon the 
arrival of the funeral party Mr. Froude rushed up to the stationmaster and said: 
“I hope every precaution is being taken to prevent unseemly crowding; that the 
police have taken proper measures to ensure the road being kept clear between 
the station and the churchyard.” ‘Eh, man,” was the reply, “ye needna fash yersel’. 
There’s na an auld wife in Ecclefechan that wud pit her heed oot o’ the winda 
tae look at Tam Carlyle when he was leevin’, let alane when he’s deed.” 

III. MISSIONS TO THE GENTILES, verses 25-27. Jesus then gave two 
instances from the Old Testament Scriptures in which a prophet turned from 
his own country to bestow a blessing upon a foreigner whose faith overcame 
prejudice: when there was a famine in Israel for three years and a half there 
were many widows in the land but Elijah was sent not to them, but to a widow 
of Zarephath, in the land of Sidon; and there were many lepers in Israel in the 
time of Elisha, but while they were not cleansed by him, Naaman, the Syrian, was. 

IV. JESUS DRIVEN FROM NAZARETH, verses 28-30. They saw what 
Jesus was driving at, these safe and sane opponents of all such radical utterances, 
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as Dr. C. R. Brown calls them, and they were full of wrath. “Unsympathetic 
from the first,” writes Dr. A. B. Bruce, “the Nazarenes, stung by these Old 
Testament references, became indignant. Pagans, not to speak of Capernaum 
people, better than we: away with him! out of the synagogue, nay, out of the 
town!” The infuriated mob thrust Jesus out of the synagogue and rushing him 
on to the brow of the hill were about to hurl him down headlong when he eluded 
them and went his way. “No miracle is here intended, but only the marvel of 
the power always exerted by a tranquil spirit and firm will over human passions” 
(Bruce). “The Nazarenes rejected Christ because they hated his teaching. 
Do not men reject Christ for the same reason still? He has certain things 
to say about wealth, and about the treatment of our brother men, and men 
say it is impracticable. They say in effect: ‘We will not have this man to 
reign over us,’ because his demands are so stringent. What have we done 
with him? Obeyed him or rejected him?” (Dr. J. D. Jones). ; 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He entered the synagogue and stood up to read, verse 16. The end of the 
synagogues always faced Jerusalem. On one side of the room sat the men; on 
the other, behind a lattice, sat the veiled women. The chief article of furniture 
was the chest, or ark, of painted wood, before which usually hung a curtain. This 
ark contained the sacred rolls of the Law and the Prophets. Before the ark 
and facing the people were the chief seats for the ruler of the synagogue and 
the elders, and the one who led the devotions. In the middle of the synagogue 
was the Bema, or platform, on which there was a desk from which the Law 
was read. There were no regularly appointed readers nor preachers, and it was 
the custom of the ruler to invite any distinguished or competent person for the 
services. It may seem strange that the exposition of the Scriptures, to which so 
much importance was attached, should be left to chance, but the risk was not so 
great as may appear, because there existed everywhere a class of trained students 
of the Bible, the scribes and rabbis. The rabbis gave their services gratuitously, 
at least that was the ideal they professed, and they earned their living by prac- 
ticing some secular trade. The scribes, as the name indicates, were in the first 
place copyists of the Scriptures, who made the copies for the synagogues and also 
for private persons who could afford to buy them. They were also the lawyers, 
for the law of Moses was the law of the land. But their chief duty was to 
expound the Scriptures in the synagogues, and there they were as prominent 
figures as the priest was in the temple. 

The morning service began in the synagogue at nine o’clock. The reader recited 
the Eighteen Prayers—the congregation answering with their Amen—for though 
the prayers might be abridged on other days, they could not be on the Sabbath. 
Next came the first lesson of the day, the people rising and chanting the words 
after the reader. Another lesson followed. The Books had been divided by the 
scribes into well-arranged lessons, and these were read in regular order. The 
reader always stood, and beside him was the Methurgeman, or Interpreter, for the 
Sacred Books were in Hebrew, and the words were translated into Aramaic, the 
common language of the country. Then came the exhortation, delivered sitting. 
—Based on the writings of Drs. Edersheim, Stapfer, Stalker and Farrar. 

That they might cast him down, verse 290. Perhaps this was as a preliminary 
to stoning him as a blasphemer. As the local synagogues with their “bench of 
three” could not condemn to death, Plummer conjectures that this was what 
the Jews call the “rebel’s beating.” This was administered by the people without 
trial and on the spot, when any one was caught in what seemed to be a flagrant 
violation of some law or tradition—One Volume Commentary. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What temptation came to 
Jesus in the wilderness to win the people by means of wonders? With what 
words did he put aside the temptation? What lessons studied this Quarter 
illustrate his mission? Who asked “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” 

Two Accounts of a Rejection at Nazareth. An account of a visit made by 
Jesus to Nazareth when he preached in the synagogue and the people were 
amazed at his wisdom and his mighty works, because they had known him as 
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the carpenter’s son, the son of Mary and the brother of James and Joseph and 
Simon and Judas and of sisters who were still of themselves, is recorded by Mat- 
thew (13.54-58) as happening after the giving of the Parables of the Kingdom of 
Capernaum, and by Mark (6.1-6) as taking place directly after the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter, our last lesson. Whether this visit and the one recorded by 
Luke which has been selected for our lesson today are one and the same can not 
be settled. Luke seems to place the sermon and the rejection at Nazareth at the 
very beginning of the Galilean ministry, and it would seem unlikely that after 
having nearly lost his life at the hands of his former fellow townsmen, Jesus 
would later again visit Nazareth. But while Luke places this sermon in his home 
town at the commencement of Jesus’s history, as Jesus’s inaugural discourse after 
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the choosing of The Twelve, he tells us at the same time that it was after a 
ministry of some duration at Capernaum, verse 23. The event really occurred 
at the late period implied in the accounts in the first and second Gospels, Dr. A. 
B. Bruce thinks, and gives as Luke’s reason for placing it at the beginning 
of his Gospel that the whole scene in the synagogue from beginning to end 
is full of typical significance. Commencing with evangelic discourse, and 
closing with death-perils, it may be said to be an epitome of the history of Jesus, 
and therefore Luke has selected it for the frontispiece of his Gospel, showing 
by sample the salient features of its contents. It is a worthy frontispiece, in 
respect both of the grace and of the universality of the Gospel. 
Harmony of the Gospels. The Rejection at Nazareth, Mt. 4. 13-16; 
Lk. 4:16-31. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


For the location of Nazareth see the second lesson of this Quarter. The cliff 
down which the people purposed hurling Jesus may have been the limestone rock 
thirty or forty feet high which towers above the present Maronite Convent. The 
almost perpendicular cliff forty to fifty feet in height, now called the “Mount of 
Precipitation,” is two miles from the village, and therefore farther than it would 
have been lawful for them to go on the Sabbath. 

From the hills above the village Jesus must often have looked at Shunem, 
where an upper chamber had been kept in readiness for the prophet Elisha, and 
Mount Carmel, where the prophet Elijah had his contest with the priests of Baal. 

It was a day’s journey from Nazareth to Capernaum on the lake side. For 
Capernaum see the next lesson. 

Assign paragraphs 162-164 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


We hear that eighty-five per cent of the membership of the church comes from 
the Sunday-school, but this is very far from meaning that eighty-five per cent 
of the Sunday-school membership comes into the church. Seventy-five per cent 
of the boys who enter the Intermediate Department of the Sunday-school do not 
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become church members. Is thus true of your Church School? Is it the custom 
of your pupils to attend the church services? If not, have you a duty here? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY y 


Beginning the Lesson. Jesus came unto his own, and they that were his 
own received him not. Jesus recognized that his rejection at Nazareth was 
due in part to a universal trait of human nature. “Verily I say unto you,” he 
said, “No prophet is acceptable in his own country!’; or, as Mark more 
forcibly expresses it, “A prophet is not without honor save in his own coun- 
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try and among his own kin and in his own house.” “Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” the people said one to another. Dean Hodges gives these words a 
modern turn: “‘These are bold words for a carpenter.’ ‘Joseph’s son is 
taking much upon himself.’ And they remembered how he had been one of 
them all his life long, and some were cousins, and some had held the ladder 
while he mended the wall, and some lived next door to his married sisters 
and did not like them very well, and some had hired him by the day to do 
their work.” 

People naturally are slow to believe great things of one with whom they 
have been familiar from childhood. Thomas Bailey Aldrich tells us why— 


“Bonnet in hand, obsequious and discreet, 

The butcher that served Shakespeare with his meat 
Doubtless esteemed him little, as a man 

Who knew not how the market-prices ran.” 


Moreover, absurd as it is that one should feel that honor accorded an 
acquaintance detracts from own’s own, yet that is the first impulsive thought 
of many a one who would not own the fact even to himself. The demon of 
jealousy enters his heart. Why has that one forged ahead in the race of 
life? Why is he himself unhonored and unsung? How infinitely nobler is 
the attitude towards another’s honors expressed in these lines carved on an 
ancient castle wall: 


“T love a thing that’s fine 

Ev’n when it is not mine, 

And, though it never mine can be, 
Yet it delights and gladdens me.” 
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What claims did Jesus make which aroused the wrath of the Nazarenes? 

The Mission of Christ. How much the double blast of the trumpet must 
have meant to Jesus when the evening of the memorable Friday came, the 
eve of the Sabbath on which he was to put forth before those whom he had 
known from boyhood the program of his life-work! 

The synagogue, that Sabbath morning, would be crowded to suffocation. 
The well-known faces would be around him; all were eager to hear Mary’s 
Son. The old rabbi who had probably taught him his earliest lessons may 
have handed him the sacred scroll. This first Messianic sermon struck the 
keynote of the whole of his Galilean ministry. The hearers were spellbound. 
Every eye was fixed on him, every ear strained to hear the words of grace 
to which he gave utterance. But apparently it was less the subject-matter 
of his discourse than his presence and manner of address that fascinated 
them. It was only when he told them that there was less hope of their 
accepting him in his lowly guise than of strangers doing so, that the full 
storm of hatred arose and burst upon him. 

Without doubt we have here the burden of our Lord’s earliest message. 
First, he was very conscious of the anointing of the Holy Spirit. We are 
anointed for service. Such anointing came on our Lord at his baptism. He 
returned from the Jordan and wilderness “in the power of the Spirit.” Let 
us consider the objects of our Savior’s ministry. 

Notice the doubleness of each class. “The poor.’ Men are poor, not only in 
worldly goods, but in the wealth of spiritual character. “Thou knowest not,” says 
the Lord to Laodicea, “that thou art miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire than thou mayest be rich.” “The 
captives.” Men are not only in bondage to their tyrant masters, but to their own 
sins. “He that committeth sin,” said our Lord, “is the servant of sin.” “The 
blind.” Men may be blind, not as to mortal vision but also spiritually. “The 
bruised” are broken, not only in the struggles of this rough world, but also by 
the havoc of their own evil passions. Our Lord, of course, was always engaged 
in doing good, but he always passed on to spiritual ends. He was not content 
with dealing with the outward forms of evil—such as hunger, poverty, disease, 
and oppression, giving ease and relief for the moment. He does deal with these, 
but he underpins his work by moral and spiritual renewal. This is surely our 
model. We must, as it appears to me, deal with the outward conditions of men, 
because they are so intimately concerned with their spiritual requirements. But 
to stop there is worse than useless. There is no real cure for the sins and sor- 
rows of men apart from the regenerating grace of God—Dr. F. B. Meyer. 

The Mission of Christianity. One of Henry Drummond’s suggestive booklets 
is entitled “The Program of Christianity.” The “program” is taken from the 
passage from Isaiah which Jesus read in the synagogue at Nazareth. Here are 
some reflections from the book: 

“What does God do all day?” once asked a little boy. One could wish that 
more grown-up people would ask so very real a question. Unfortunately, most 
of us are not even boys in religious intelligence, but only very unthinking chil- 
dren. It no more occurs to us that God is engaged in any particular work in 
the world than it occurs to a little child that its father does anything except be 
its father. Its father may be a Cabinet Minister absorbed in the nation’s work, 
or an inventor deep in schemes for the world’s good; but to this master-egotist 
he is father, and nothing more. : 

But as clearly as there comes to the growing child a knowledge of its father’s 
part in the world, and a sense of what real life means, there must come to every 
Christian whose growth is true some rich sense of the meaning of Christianity 
and a larger view of Christ’s purpose for mankind. To miss this is to miss the 
whole splendor and glory of Christ’s religion. The first great epoch in a Christian’s 
life, after the awe and wonder of its dawn, is when there breaks into his mind 
some sense that Christ has a purpose for mankind, a purpose beyond him and 
his needs, beyond the churches and their creeds, beyond Heaven and its saints—a 
purpose which embraces every man and woman born, every kindred and nation 
formed, which regards not their spiritual good alone, but their welfare in every 
part, their progress, their health, their work, their wages, their happiness in this 
present world. 8 : F : 

What, then, does Christ do all day? His immediate work was to enlist men in 
his enterprise, to rally them into a great company or society for the carrying out 
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of his plans. The name by which this society was known was The Kingdom of 
God. Hundreds of years before Christ’s Society was formed, its program had 
been issued to the world. I cannot think of any scene in history more dramatic 
than when Jesus read it to the people of Nazareth. 

Remember as you read the words to what grim reality they refer. Recall what 
Christ’s problem really was, what his Society was founded for. This program 
deals with a real world. Think of it as you read—not of the surface-world, but 
of the world as it is, as it sins and weeps, and curses and suffers, and sends up 
its long cry to God. Limit it if you like to the world around your door, but 
think of it—of the city and the hospital and the dungeon and the graveyard, of 
the sweat-shop and the pawn-shop and the drink-shop; think of the cold, the 
cruelty, the fever, the famine, the ugliness, the loneliness, the pain. And then 
try to keep down the lump in your throat as you take up his program and read— 


“To Bind up the Broken-hearted: 
To Proclaim Liberty to the Captives: 
To Comfort all that Mourn: 
Go Give unto Them— 
Beauty for Ashes, 
The Oil of Joy for Mourning, 
The Garment of Praise for the Spirit 
of Heaviness.” 


Men are the only means God’s Spirit has of accomplishing his purpose. What 
men? You. Is it worth doing, or is it not? Is it worth while joining Christ’s 
Society, or is it not? What do you do all day? What is your personal stake 
in the coming of the Kingdom of Christ on earth? 

For Discussion. 1. What can be done to make the attendance of religious 
services on Sunday a habit with more people? 


2. Jesus of Nazareth was so many-sided that each man and each age have 
found in him the qualities in which they are most interested. He has with truth 
been characterized as Prophet, Poet, Philosopher, Physician, and Savior of 
men. In the eyes of his contemporaries he was preéminently the teacher of the 
masses, the healer of the sick, and the friend of sinners. The discerning thinkers 
of our present Social age are beginning to recognize in him the great social 
Psychologist, who not only analyzed the ills of society but also provided for 
them a potent cure—Dr. Charles Foster Kent, in Christianity and Problems 
of Today. 


3. To work with Christ’s program and ignore Christ is to utilize the sun’s light 
without its energy.—Henry Drummond. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why was Capernaum suitable as Jesus’s headquarters? 2. What was the law 
in regard to lepers? (Lev. 13.45.46.) 3. What was the law in regard to a leper 
who had been cured? (Lev. 14.) 4. What did the leper believe and what did 
he doubt? 5. What was surprising in the way Jesus treated the leper? 6. Why 
did Jesus send the leper to the priest? 7. Are there many lepers in the world 
today? 8. What is being done for their relief? 9. For their cure? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
JESUS EXPLAINS HIS MISSION 


Beginning the Lesson. Jesus came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up: and he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the Sabbath day. 
What is habit? Psychology tells us that habit is an avenue in the grey matter 
of the brain. “The first time you do a thing you cut the road, and every suc- 
ceeding time you dig the road deeper, until finally you do the thing automatically, 
and you say: ‘Oh, I never have to think about that; it is just second nature 
to me.’ Well, the fact is you have cut the road so deep that the wheels can’t 
get out of the track if they try to. But this is Scripture as well. Take that 
verse of the Eighty-fourth psalm, ‘Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee 
in whose heart are the ways of them.’ I used to wonder what it meant. Take the 
new translation. The Revised Version says, ‘in whose heart are the highways to 
Zion.’ There you have it. There are highways in the heart long before there are 
highways on the map. So this Psalmist is thinking about some humble Jew 
who has so often travelled in thought up to the temple that the highways in 
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his heart or brain are trampled as hard as the Roman roads which Cesar built. 
We all have highways in the heart and we ought to build these roads to the 
right places.” 

When Jesus Explained His Mission. There is a word in the Book of 
Proverbs which says: “The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth,” and 
it is a very true word. There are people who have a sort of shortsightedness 
which afflicts the eyes of their soul. They can see good only in the things that 
are far off, in any country but their own, in any age but the age they live in. 
They are like the people who have good sight at a distance, but need to put 
on glasses to read with, only unfortunately they do not put on glasses to see 
things near at hand, for they do not know they need them. 

The prodigal goes into the far country to find the best things in life, and he 
learns at last that they were at home all the time. 

In “The Blue Bird” the children get a magic jewel which shows them, when 
they turn it, the truth of things. They turn it and the walls of their cottage blaze 
with beautiful jewels. They had thought them dull and humdrum until they 
were taught to see. Then they went into the land of the Past and into the 
on of the Future seeking the Blue Bird of Happiness, and after all, found it 
at home! 

No one saw the beauty of Scotland’s mountains and moors and Highland 
lochs till Sir Walter Scott taught them to see. No one saw the beauties of 
London’s fogs and twilights till Yoshio Markino, from far Japan, showed 
them to us. 

There are hundreds of people who know all about Switzerland and the Rivieria 
and the beauty-spots of Europe, but know nothing at all about the beauty of 
their own country. 

Some read the Bible with the same shortsightedness. They see God in the 
Holy Land long ago, Jesus with his disciples long ago. They wish they had 
lived then, because they cannot see God in their own land and now; they 
do not know and cannot think that Jesus is here now with his disciples. If they 
had lived then it would have been just the same, and the story in our lesson 
shows us that. 

One day Jesus, as his custom was, went to the synagogue to worship. It was 
his turn to read the Scripture. He turned to the Book of Isaiah and pointed 
the people to a wonderful portrait from his hand. They all knew it. It was 
a portrait of the Chosen Servant of God who should come to save his people. 
It was a portrait without a name, and they all hoped to see the day when the prom- 
ised Savior should come and set his name below the portrait and declare himself. 

The longed-for day had come: Jesus declared that the Scripture was fulfilled 
and the name below the portrait was Jesus. 

The people could not believe it. Why? It was not that his words were not 
good. They were very good and all said so. 

It was not that his boyhood made it impossible by reason of his character. 
His had been a beautiful, unstained boyhood. He had grown “in favor with God 
and with man.” ‘ ; 

It was just that they had always known him and his people and his home, 
and counted it impossible that anything wonderful could come out of that 
humble cottage. ; 

They looked for a Messiah that would come leaping from the towers of the 
temple. Their eyes were “in the ends of the earth,” and their eyes were fools’ 
eyes. They were Jesus’s own folk: “He came to his own and his own received 
him not.” 

Jesus reminded them that it had happened before. It was not a Hebrew widow, 
but a stranger in Sidon, who received Elijah and was blessed; not a Hebrew 
leper, but the Syrian captain, Naaman, who came to Elisha and was healed. 
Always the prophet’s own folk were blind to the prophet and unblessed. 

Then they were angry, because it was true, and sought to kill him, and he 
left them and Nazareth for ever. In other cities he wrought works of mercy 
and preached words of life, but in Nazareth, his own village, none!—W. Stuart 
Robertson, in The Sunday-School Chronicle. ] Hae 

The Narrowness of the Nazarenes. “Is not this Joseph’s son?” This is 
an illuminating question. It throws light, and it throws the light in two directions. 
When you hold up a lamp or a lantern in order to see the face of some one 
approaching you in the dark, you light up not only the face of the person 
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approaching you, but you light up your own face as well. When these people 
ask the question, “Is not this the carpenter?” they light up their faces and 
also the face of Jesus. 

The question shows us that these men in Nazareth thought that one can 
account for a man simply by knowing his parents and brothers and sisters. 
There was nothing wonderful in Joseph nor anything extraordinary in Mary, 
and therefore there could be nothing in Jesus! But in reasoning thus these 
people were mistaken. You cannot tell what a man is simply by knowing what 
his parents were. God has something to do with the making of a man. 

Their question would further indicate that in their judgment a man could 
not know much who never went away to school. Jesus had never gone to college 
in Jerusalem. He had not even attended High School in Capernaum. He 
had had no advantages other than those afforded him in the humble school 
in Nazareth. It was preposterous, they thought, that he should be able to instruct 
others. God, as well as a school, has something to do with the making of a 
man, and these people in Nazareth left out God. 

These men in Nazareth also took it for granted that a mechanic has no right 
to talk to his fellowmen about the high and deep things of the soul. Is not this 
the carpenter, the artisan, the mechanic, the manual laborer? What right has 
he to claim to know things about God and the soul, duty and eternity, which 
other men do not know? And so they were offended in him. They were indignant 
at him because he explained to them the Scriptures. 

And thus we see that these people in Nazareth were narrow and shallow 
and foolish and mistaken, but let us not be too hard on them, for they were 
not much different from us. Some of us have sometimes felt that if we had 
only lived in Palestine when Jesus lived and taught, we should certainly have 
become his disciples and found it easy to do his bidding. We look up to college 
presidents and college professors, and editors and statesmen, and generals and 
poets, and philosophers and scientists, but which one of us would be willing 
to listen to a mechanic, especially if he should set himself up as one better fitted 
than anybody else to tell us who God is and how best the soul can come into 
harmony with him? 

And who knows but that Jesus may have done some of his greatest intellectual 
work in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth? His language is faultless, his parables 
are genius unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Do you suppose he spoke those lovely 
things on the spur of the moment? I do not. When you see a beautiful picture 
you know that some artist has worked long upon it. When you hear an 
exquisite song you know that the singer has given to it abundant toil. When you 
hear language that is chaste and fine and forceful you may rest assured that the 
person who speaks the language has given days and nights to the perfecting 
of that difficult art. When his fellow-townsmen said, “Whence hath this man all 
these things?” Jesus might, I think, have made this answer, “I got them in the 
carpenter shop.”—Condensed from My Master’s Business, by Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of Jehovah—Ps. 122.1. 
By gentle thought and loving words 
And deeds of kindness, day by day, 
Our feet can follow where he went, 
Along the lowly way——Nancy Byrd Turner. 

The happiness of love is in action; its test is what one is willing to do for 
others——Lew Wallace. 

One in our faith, and one in our longing 

To make the world within our reach 
Somewhat the better for our living, 

And gladder for our human speech.—Whittier, 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where was Capernaum? 2. Why did Jesus make it his headquarters during his 
ministry in Galilee? 3. Describe the way Jesus spent a Sabbath at Capernaum, 
as told in the first chapter of Mark. 4. Why did he bid the leper show himself 
to the priest? (Lev. 14.2.) 5. What is our church and Bible-school doing for 
hospitals? 6. For medical missions? 
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JESUS MAKES A MISSIONARY TOUR 


GOLDEN TEXT: Thou canst make me clean. Mark 1.40 


LESSON Mark 1.35-45 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 65.1-7 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 8.1-4; Luke 5.12-16 


MARK 1.35 And in the morning, a great while before day, he rose up and 
went out, and departed into a desert place, and there prayed. 36 And Simon 
and they that were with him followed after him; 37 and they found him, and 
say unto him, All are seeking thee. 38 And he saith unto them, Let us go 
elsewhere into the next towns, that I may preach there also; for to this end 
came I forth. 39 And he went into their synagogues throughout all Galilee, 
preaching and casting out demons. 

40 And there cometh to him a leper, beseeching him, and kneeling down 
to him, and saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 41 And 
being moved with compassion, he stretched forth his hand, and touched him, 
and saith unto him, I will; be thou made clean. 42 And straightway the 
leprosy departed from him and he was made clean. 43 And he strictly 
charged him, and straightway sent him out, 44 and saith unto him, See 
thou say nothing to any man: but go show thyself to the priest, and offer 
for thy cleansing the things which Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them. 45 But he went out, and began to publish it much, and to spread 
abroad the matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more openly enter into a city, 
but was without in desert places: and they came to him from every quarter. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. SEEKING REST, verses 35-37. The work of healing must always have 
imposed a heavy strain upon Jesus, and the ministry at Capernaum must have 
left his strength spent. Early in the morning, so as not to be held back by the 
crowds, he left the city for solitude and communion with God in a desert place. 
Again and again we hear of his renewing his strength by fellowship with his 
Father. Prayer is still the secret of power. A prayerful life is a powerful life. 

Simon Peter and other disciples followed and brought this word to Jesus, “All 
men are seeking thee.” “I wonder more and more, especially in these somber days, 
how anyone can get on without Christ. If there were in our services today 
the old converting power; if men and women ‘hit the trail’; if the blind really 
were brought to see, if the spiritually dead became possessed of eternal life 
—there would be the old crowding that there was by Gennesaret’s shores. ‘What 
is the news down at your church?’ ‘News! Oh well, there isn’t much in the 
way of news. Congregations about as usual, collections fairly satisfactory, 
choir good, preacher middling.’ That kind of news will never draw. But 
tell the people outside that the wonder-working Jesus is in that church; that 
the members have a passion for souls, that dark souls are brought into the 
light and hopeless lives are made straight and strong; that those who have 
drifted away are all alive again and eager with the powers of the first love; 
that Christ and his touch with all its ancient healing powers are there—tell 
them that, and there will be no lack of crowds.” ; 

Il. PREACHING THROUGHOUT GALILEE, verses 38, 39. To Simon’s 
surprise, Jesus did not rejoice over his popularity and return to Capernaum. The 
work there threatened to monopolize his time, and his plan included a preaching 
tour in Galilee. He would preach in as many synagogues as possible before 
stopped by the ever-increasing hostility of the scribes and ‘Pharisees. “Let us 
go elsewhere into the next towns, that I may preach there also,’ was Jesus’s 
answer to Simon’s news. He was always thinking of the “other sheep,” of the 
region beyond. “For to this end came I forth,” he added. “This is interpreted 
theologically in Luke 4.43 and by many modern commentators, but the phrase 
may mean simply ‘that is why I left Capernaum,’ or, ‘that was my purpose in 
setting out to evangelize’” (Peake). And he went into their synagogues through- 
out all Galilee, preaching and casting out demons. ; 

Ill. HEALING A LEPER, verses 40-45. In the midst of Jesus’s work 
a leper came rushing toward him, scattering the crowds; he flung himself down 
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before Jesus and uttered his piteous plea, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean.” And Jesus was moved with compassion. Lepers were the “untouchables.” 
For years no one had touched this leper (see Light from Oriental Life), but 
in his exquisite pity for the outcast Jesus treated him in all his loathsomeness 
as a brother—he stretched forth his hand and touched him. The Mosaic law 
allowed the priest to touch a leper, and Jesus by his act either claimed the authority 
of a priest or the greater authority of One superior to the law of Moses. “TI will, 
be thou made clean” wrought the miracle—at once the leprosy left him. The 
word alone would have sufficed, but Jesus gave the added proof of his human 
sympathy by the touch of his hand—it was a revelation of the heart of Jesus. 
“You could scarcely find an artist in our generation,” Dr. Henry Kingman sug- 
gests, “who would depict Jesus as a philosopher with hands muffled in his robe. 
We reverence Socrates in such an attitude, but it would be curiously impossible 
and incongruous for Jesus. His hands are free and busy with service.” 

“Every one who, by temperance and self-restraint, seeks to defend his 
body from the attacks of disease; every doctor who studies his science with 
the view of fighting disease; every community which erects and maintains 
hospitals to help the poor in their warfare against disease, which attends to 
drainage, ventilation, and pure water, every landlord who takes good care 
that his houses are sanitary, and not nests in which disease is bred—all 
these in their measure and degree, are taking up Christ’s words, following his 
example, and saying ‘Be thou clean.’ They are bidding defiance to disease, 
not with the Almighty power of the Son of God, but with a power that is real 
and true” (George Macdonald). 

Jesus could not do otherwise than respond to such a plea, though he well knew 
that it would hinder his more important work of preaching. He did his best now 
to quell the excitement, and bidding the man say nothing to anyone he hurried 
him away to show himself to the priest and get from him a clean bill of health, 
and to offer his thankoffering of two he-lambs and one ewe lamb without blemish. 
This was in accordance with the law of Leviticus 13.49; 14.2-32. Leprosy has 
always been regarded as a type of sin. And just as Christ cleansed this 
leper of old, so he still cleanses men from every sin. 

The man disobeyed the injunction to say nothing about his cure; in fact, he 
published it much, spread it abroad, and thus his testimony helped to arouse the 
opposition of the scribes which Christ soon afterwards encountered. “An avalanche 
of people poured on him both to listen and to be healed. It prevented his getting 
on with more important work. It almost seems as if his pity and his purpose 
were in conflict. At last he extricated himself and withdrew himself into the 
deserts. To be quiet and to have time for prayer were an absolute necessity 
for him. He could not risk being swept off his feet by that torrent of physical 
need. | There is here a beaconlight to all who are immersed in the outward 
activities of the Church. How easy to be submerged by them, until one’s 
own spiritual life and force are almost stifled” (R. C. Gillie). 

They came to him from every quarter—thus Mark concludes his account of 
the incident. “And still they come to Christ from every geographical quarter. 
This is a good missionary text. They come from every theological quarter. 
I like to think of that. What a multitude of points there are on the theological 
compass, points more numerous and much less comprehensible than those of the 
mariner’s compass! But they come from all of them to Christ. They come to 
Christ from any social quarters. It is in Christ more than anywhere else that 
the rich and the poor meet together. From the palace to the poorhouse they come 
to Christ. What a remarkable Christ to satisfy these! And the same Lord is 
rich unto all that call upon him. And they come to Christ from every intellectual 
quarter. The greatest thinkers have sat at the feet of Jesus. Science has gen- 
erally been looked upon as the department of human thinking most hostile to 
the faith of Christ; but some of the foremost in the fields of science—Beacon, 
Newton, Faraday, Kelvin (to name but a few)—have been humble disciples of 
es st the other extreme, the very simplest have come to him” (Re We 

ackson). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


A leper, verse 40. The Greek word lepros comes from lepos, a 
: , vi , a scale; lepros 
is a scaly disease. The law declared a leper “unclean” and did not pera hid 
to associate with the “clean.” “If a leper even put his head into a place it became 
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unclean. No less a distance than four cubits (six feet) had to be kept from 


the leper, or if the wind came from his direction one hundred cubits was scarcely 
sufficient.” 
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The Leper Hosptal at Jerusalem 


And touched him, verse 41. No Jew would touch a leper. By thus touching 
the leper, Christ also showed his superiority to the Law of Moses. So far 


from being himself defiled, his touch imparted cleansing—One Volume Com- 
mentary. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. When and why did Jesus 
refuse to work a miracle? What was the purpose of his first recorded miracle? 
Why did he heal the nobleman’s son? What did he say was his mission? 

A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus. Mark gives us in this chapter an account 
of an entire Sabbath in the life of Jesus. It was a full day. The morning was 
spent in the synagogue; in the afternoon he restored to health Peter’s wife’s 
mother, and after sunset “all the city was gathered together at the door,” and he 
healed the sick and cast out demons never sparing himself. No wonder that 
long before daylight on the morrow he felt the need of gaining strength through 
communion with his Father. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 30. Call of the Fishermen; Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, Mt. 4.18-22; Mk. 1.16-20; Lk. 5.1-11. 31. Healing of a Demoniac, Mk. 
1.21-28; Lk. 4.31-37. 32. Healing of Peter’s Wife’s Mother, and Others, Mt. 
8.14-17; Mk. 1.29-34; Lk. 4.38-41. 33. Preaching Tour through Galilee, Mt. 4.23-25; 
Mk. 135-39 ; Lk. 4.42-44. 34. Healing of a Leper, Mt. 8.2-4; Mk. 1.40-45; Lk. 
5.12-1 

Capernaum. Jesus made Capernaum his headquarters during his Galilean Min- 
istry. The exact location of Capernaum is not known, whether it was at Tell 
Hum or at Khan Minyeh, two sites about two miles apart on the northwestern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. 

Canon Tristram observes that all the places where Jesus is said to have met 
lepers are in the central districts of Galilee and Samaria, where today the colonies 
of lepers are most numerous, no town and few large villages being without its 
little lazar colony sitting by the roadside. 

Assign paragraphs 150, 155-157 of In the Master’s Country. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
MEDICAL MISSIONS 


Beginning the Lesson. Did you know that there are today two million lepers 
in the world? And that a thousand of them are in the United States—not counting 
those in The Philippines? Of course you have read of the remarkable cures of 
the disease in its earlier stages by the use of Chaulmoogra oil. There is an inter- 
denominational society called The American Mission to Lepers which sends help 
to the sufferers in various parts of the world, and has for its goal the abolition 
of this terrible disease. The first great medical missionary was Jesus Christ, 
and it is his spirit that animates those who are carrying on his work, 

Experiences at Hawaii. From a lepers’ hospital in Honolulu one hundred 
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and forty-two patients were sent home because their disease seemed cured. Of 
these only six returned for later treatment during the next eight months, and 
the disease had come back to them only because they had not lived clean and 
careful lives after their discharge from the hospital. 

“On the present showing” states Dr. A. L. Dean, the man most largely respon- 
sible for the Government leper treatments in Hawaii, “it should be only a matter 
of time until the settlement on Molokai can be abandoned.” What a hope 
for the world! And how fit a completion it will form to the heroic labors of 
the famous Father Damien and his successors! 

Everyone who knows Hawaii and everyone who loves heroism knows of the 
story of Father Damien. A Belgian Catholic missionary in the South Seas, 
in 1873 he heard of the need of a “missioner” to the lepers exiled to Molokai, 
and volunteered for the service. At the age of thirty-two he began his voluntary 
entombment, “living in a polluted atmosphere, dressing the sufferers’ sores, wash- 
ing their bodies, visiting their deathbeds, and even digging their graves.” 

Not at all to his surprise, after ten years Father Damien himself was attacked 
by leprosy, and it came to him in its most virulent form. About six years 
later, in 1889, he died of the disease at the age of only forty-eight. Shortly 
before his death he uttered this statement, which was scarcely more than the 
mere breath of a hope, “Perchance in the near future, through the untiring 
perseverance of physicians, a cure may be found.” 

That day seems now to be dawning. Now there appears to be hope for the 
ending of Molokai’s living death. That beautiful Pacific isle before a great 
while may be visited in perfect safety and fearlessness by countless pilgrim 
tourists, come to honor the memory of heroes of the faith among lepers whose 
disease has almost disappeared from the islands. And, when they view the scene 
of the labors of Father Damien and his successors, they will be likely to want 
also to honor the world’s physicians and other scientists who have toiled weary 
years to cure the scourge that men called incurable—Paul Patton Faris, in The 
Christian Endeavor World. 

Present Day Miracles of Healing. Healing and helpfulness of all kinds are 
vital elements of all Christian service, but there is no limitation of method. 
Medical missions, the marvelous though perfectly natural and scientific work in 
the military hospitals during the Great War, all the numberless forms of practical 
philanthropy that have grown up in modern society, are the present-day off- 
spring of the Gospel miracles of healing and comfort, and they are exerting a no 
less potent influence in winning the world for God. What was it that silenced 
the great outcry about “the failure of Christianity” that was so rampant soon 
after the outbreak of the late war? Was it not the Christly work of the Red 
Cross nurses, the medical units, and other organizations, and the heroic efforts and 
sacrifices made by them in the ministry of healing and comfort alike to the sick 
and wounded among the soldiers and to the distressed citizens of the war-cursed 
countries? Not a single miracle, in the common acceptance of the word, is 
recorded: yet the influence of the work is not a whit the less for that—George 
Henry Hubbard, in Spiritual Messages of the Miracles, 

The Survival of the Unfit. Why should mankind trouble about the backward 
races of the world? About the Papuans, or the savages of the New Hebrides? 
Would it not be better to leave them alone or provide a lethal chamber? Or 
again, why should such toil and sacrifice be spent for the lepers? Why waste 
such a life as that of Father Damien? The Christian answer is plain: “I was 
sick and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me.” ‘To the Christian 
there are none who are unfit. There is however another point of view. The 
instinct which leads the missionary to care for the backward peoples, and the 
nurse and doctor to live for the incurables, and Father Damien to care for 
the lepers, is an instinct necessary to the carrying on of human life. It is the 
parental instinct; it is the emotion which leads a mother to care for her child 
and for each generation to decrease that the next may increase. If this emotion 
is stifled or does not get full play, it is the race that suffers. And this very 
power which is so essential to human life is kept from decay and atrophy by 
such devotion as that of the missionary, the doctor, and the nurse. In their willin 
offer of their gifts and the love which goes with their gifts to the forgotten aaa 
the lost children of men, they are in the right from the standpoint of science 
It has been said by a great doctor, that if we lost our compassion for the “unfit” 
we would lose our power to produce the “fit.’ The uncalculating spontaneous 
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love which filled the heart of John Williams and the other missionaries to the 
South Seas is a wonderful thing. It comes from the love of God within their 
hearts; and it is vindicated, not only by the word of their Lord, but also by 
science, which confirms in its own name the wisdom of all such generous expres- 
sions of love and service. The folly of the cross proves itself at last to be not 
only the wisdom of God but the central truth of science—Editorial in The Chris- 
tian Century. 

The Order of the Thousandfold. This is the prayer of this Order that 
has recently come into existence: “Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who, with 
thy Son Jesus Christ, has given unto us all things in heaven and earth; we 
beseech thee to make us a thousandfold more useful to thee than ever before, 
that so thy power and blessing may flow through us to multitudes of others who 
are in need, and also make us more willing and loving servants of thine to thy 
honor and glory; for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

A writer in The Living Church explains that any one can become a member 
simply by praying daily this prayer for increased usefulness. ‘‘ ‘He who is able to 
do far more abundantly than we ask or think’ can and will answer the prayer, 
because it is in harmony with his purpose for the bringing in of his Kingdom. 
Our Lord said on one occasion, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.’ He also, in the parable of the importunate 
widow, encourages his followers to make large and insistent demands upon divine 
resources. The more earnestly we seek, and the more we ask for, the more it 
will please God to give us, especially when what we ask for is for the benefit 
of our fellowmen. The order has spread rapidly among all classes of people 
and to many parts of the world. It is self-propagating, as it has no organization 
and there are no dues.” 

One of the Aims of Christianity. Ruskin once asked a French lady what she 
thought of a particularly sad and distressing play which she had witnessed at the 
theatre. She answered, “It was charming, and I amused myself immensely.” 

Ruskin replied, “Amused! but is not the story very sad?” 

The lady answered, “O yes, it is; but it is charming; and then how pretty 
Frou-Frou looks in her silk dress!” 

Ruskin cites the comment of this lady as an example of the way society 
regards the suffering of the world. He adds: “So long as it can amuse itself 
all seems to it well. If the ballroom is bright and the dresses pretty, what 
matter how much horror is beneath or around?” 

Ruskin’s diagnosis of the case is too true to be comfortable. What matters 
it how much distress there is in the world? That is what multitudes are saying 
by their lives. We can hear of a world-war in which millions of men are 
mangled or killed, and in which millions more suffer the loss of loved ones or 
endure the agony of losing home and land, or suffer the pain of famine, and we 
send our money in response to an appeal for aid, but there are multitudes who 
fail utterly to enter into the fellowship of those unfortunate people. Likewise 
the distress nearer home is often passed by without pity. We have an uncon- 
cern for the accident across the city, for the social wrongs which abound, for 
needs for the church at home and abroad, and for the sin which is wrecking 
character and losing souls. This lack of pity is a condition anti-Christian. One 
of the aims of Christianity is to stir in the hearts of men a pity for distress which 
will express itself in an effort to remove it—Dr. Joseph Nelson Greene, in 
The Portrait of the Prodigal. 

Where the Need is Greatest. It was while I was in college that Mr. Robert 
E. Speer came in the interest of the Student Volunteer Movement. Up to 
this time I was quite sure of my call to preach, but had never felt that I had 
any call to the foreign field. Mr. Speer presented the needs of the foreign field, 
and after the service a small group of young men remained. I said, “Mr. Speer, 
I would go to the foreign field, but I have no call.” He flashed his eyes upon 
me and said, “Have you a call to preach?” I answered, “Yes, I know I have 
a call to preach; my conviction is clear.” His countenance, which to this time 
had been stern as a judge, relaxed, a smile came over his face, and he said, 
“Where? in North Carolina?” e 

I went out from that meeting, thinking of my call and trying to define its 
geographical boundaries; but for the life of me I could not find it within the 
bounds of North Carolina, nor even within the broad confines of the United States. 
From that hour, my call to preach was a call to preach where the need was 
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greatest. The greatest need was in the foreign field. So, to make a long story 
short, that night I signed the Student Volunteer pledge, and that is how I came 
to be a missionary—J. Robert Moore, in The Korea Mission Herald. ~ 

Why Should We Give Money for Medical Missions? Why should I give 
money to save heathen abroad when there are heathen in my own country to save? 

Why should I give money to save those in other parts of this country when 
there are needy ones in my own State? 

Why should I give for those in other parts of the State when there are needy 
in my own town? 

Why should I give for the poor in the town when my own Church needs 
money ? : 

Why should I give to the Church when my own family wants it? 

Why should I waste on my family what I want myself ?—Montana Churchman. 

For Discussion. 1. Honor the physician with the honor due unto him... for 
the Lord hath created him.—Ecclesiasticus. 


2. We've no business to die till we can leave the world a little better for our 
having lived in it—Margaret Deland. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
JESUS THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


Beginning the Lesson. 


When the golden evening gathered on the shore of Galilee, 
When the fishing boats lay quiet by the sea, 

Long ago the people wondered, though no sign was in the sky, 
For the glory of the Lord was passing by. 


Not in robes of purple splendor, not in silken softness shod, 

But in raiment worn with travel came their God; 

And the people knew his Presence by the heart that ceased to sigh 
When the glory of the Lord was passing by. 


For he healed the sick at even, and he cured the leper’s sore, 
And Sinful men and women sinned no more; 
And the world grew mirthful-hearted, and forgot its misery 
When the glory of the Lord was passing by. 

—Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

Sympathy is more than Medicine. I have tried to imagine how the leper must 
have felt when the hand of Christ rested upon him. Hungry, he, for the touch 
of a human hand. Never, perhaps, since a priest years ago declared him leprous 
and sent him forth, an outcast among his fellows, with a cloth over his mouth, 
crying, “Unclean, unclean!” had this leper been touched by a fellow being. And 
now, after the desolate, intervening years a Brother-Man had touched him! The 
touch was almost a miracle in itself. And apart from the cure which followed 
it, this unfortunate would have carried to his grave the memory of Christ’s 
sympathetic touch. 

Standing between two cots in a hospital ward, I was prompted to turn from 
the child I was visiting towards a fevered face adjacent. With a passing word 
of sympathy, I laid my hand half diffidently on the tossing head of the stranger. 
And I shall never forget the look and tone which greeted my touch: “Oh, I 
was so hoping you would do that!” Yes, sympathy is oftentimes more than 
medicine. The anonymous author “Confessio Medici” says that no man can ever 
be a great surgeon until he has passed through a personal surgical experience 
to teach him sympathy. Sympathy is more than flowers and sweetmeats and 
books. In one aspect, the cheapest thing we can give; in another aspect, it is 
the most expensive. At least, I discover that people can pay for flowers and 
fruit and trained attention more easily than they can give personal care. Whereas 
the fact is that these lesser gifts, in the average instance, gain their maximum 
i as expressions of sympathy—George Clark Peck in The Method of The 

aster. 

Christ-like Sympathy. In an English paper there is a beautiful story told 
about the Prince of Wales. He was visiting a hospital where were thirty-six 
men who had been terribly wounded in the war. Some of the patients were so 
tragically disfigured that he was not shown into their ward. The Prince insisted 
upon seeing them, and thanking each one. On leaving the ward he said, “But there 
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were only six men there—where is the seventh? Blind, deaf, maimed and dis- 
ee out of the likeness of humanity, this seventh man lay in a room by 
imself. 

il must see him,” said the Prince. 

Better not, sir. You can do him no good. And—the sight is terrible.” 

“Still, I wish to see him.” 

He was ushered into the darkened room. The Prince walked to the bedside, 
turned very white, but stood there with bowed head, looking at the man who 
could neither see him nor hear him, looking at the awful wreck of manhood. 
Then, very slowly, the Prince stooped down and kissed the man’s face. 

When he Tose it was as if another Presence had come into the room. 

“A Physician who is Following in the Footsteps of the Great Physician. 
After a course at Oxford University, Wilfred T. Grenfell studied in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of London University. He was athletic, adventure- 
some, unsentimental, a well-bred Oxford gentleman, but like a completely equipped 
mechanism without power, until one night he wandered into a tabernacle service 
in East London and heard Dwight L. Moody preach. Something in the direct, 
practical message of Moody laid hold upon him. He went forth from that meeting 
resolved to make religion “practical,” to bring it into the range of everyday life 
and to put it to a living test. In his remarkable autobiography, “A Labrador 
Doctor,” he tells of hearing some people singing, 


“Oh, to be nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie at His feet.” 


His whole nature vigorously reacted against such a sentiment. The passionate 
desire of his heart was, “Lord, make me something, something!” 

Grenfell went out from that tabernacle service a new man. He started to 
work at once in a Sunday-school in the slums of London. He started a medical 
mission to the fishermen of the North Sea, and when the fight went out of this 
he sought a harder task, finding it in the Royal National Mission to the deep 
sea fishermen on the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador. That section of 2000 
miles of bitterly inhospitable shore line constitutes the parish of Grenfell. To 
sailors, Indians, Eskimos, and “liveyeres” (the permanent inhabitants of Labra- 
dor), Dr. Grenfell has been surgeon, physician, preacher, and comrade. With 
irrepressible humor, with indomitable endurance, with sacrificial enthusiasm, and 
above all with the mind of Christ, he has poured out his life against the black 
odds of ignorance, sin, and disease. With the knowledge of navigation of a 
master mariner he combines a skill in modern surgery which has made him 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons. And every capacity he possesses 
is thrilled with a personal religious faith almost startling in its straightforward- 
ness. He believes in the power of plain religion to comfort and save plain people. 
With happy heart and genuine devotion to the Labrador folk with whom he 
has cast in his lot, he heals the sick, preaches the gospel, clothes the naked, and 
feeds the starving in a way that forcibly reminds us of him who “went about 
doing good.”—Dr. Elmer A. Leslie, in Zion’s Herald. 

The Great Example. For all the world there is the example of Jesus. His 
cause was the salvation of all the billions of souls inhabiting the world through 
all time. And he served with infinite compassion the individual leper of Palestine. 
Not only in the Parliament of Nations, the Congress of the World, but in the 
heart of each unimportant citizen must his spirit flame. The sun is mirrored in the 
ocean and in each mist drop. One cannot be without the other. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. God had an only Son and he was a Mis- 
sionary and a Physician.—Livingstone. 


Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
When it is in the power of thy hand to do it——Proverbs. 


Who can measure his compassion? 
It is like yon blue above, 
Bending o’er us, sinful, sinning, 
It’s unpillared arch of love——James Buckham. 


I have often said, and I say it again, that a missionary is a good thing, and any 
one who knows his work will say so; but a medical missionary is a missionary- 
and-a-half—or, rather, I should say, a double missionary—Robert Moffat. 
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REVIEW: OPENING PERIOD OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY 


GOLDEN TEXT: For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life. John 3.16 


DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 55.1-13 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE OPENING PERIOD OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
LESSONS OF JESUS’S CHILDHOOD AND EARLY MINISTRY 


A Lesson from the Manger Birthplace. And there were shepherds in the 
same country abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock: 
surely there is no one who cannot finish this beautiful story of the visit of the 
shepherds to the little Christ Child, sent thither by the message, “Behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people: for there is born 
to you this day in the city of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 

The shepherds found the Babe lying in a manger, because there was no room 
in the inn. “How came it that the people of the inn had no room for him except 
such as was found in the stable? It was mere preoccupation. They were just 
too busy to have anything to do with that little pilgrim party which promised 
so poorly from the material point of view. Mary and Joseph were obviously 
lacking in riches, and could not be profitable guests; and then, too, the place was 
crowded. And so Christ was merely crowded out. 

“And without any doubt it is just the very same today. I speak to you with 
a sorrowful consciousness that these words are actually true in some lives here. 
But I do not believe for a moment it is because you intend finally and ultimately 
to reject Jesus Christ. The simple fact of the matter is that you are just pre- 
occupied. Every chamber of the soul is so filled with human interests that there 
is little room for Christ. There is little vital interest in him. There is little, 
if any, time for him. And this is so, simply because your time is demanded by 
a thousand other things, your interest is drawn off in a thousand other directions, 
and your life is crowded to the full with possessions and pleasures, until, strange 
though it seems, there is no room for the Savior except in the stable.” 

A Lesson concerning Growth. The beautiful incident recorded of Jesus 
when, as a lad of twelve, he went to Jerusalem with his parents to keep the 
Passover, is the only fact we have about his life between his infancy and his 
baptism preparatory to his public ministry. How he tarried behind in Jerusalem, 
how his parents missed him on the way home, and returning to the city searched 
till they found him in the temple, listening to the learned rabbis and asking them 
such questions as amazed all who heard him, how Mary reproved him and 
how he answered, “Knew ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?”—of all 
this we never tire of hearing. 

And then we are told that Jesus returned to Nazareth and was subject to his 
parents—he was an obedient Son—and that he advanced in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and men, until he attained to perfect manhood. Shall 
we not follow in his steps? Shall we not love our Bibles as he loved “the Law 
and the Prophets”; be reverent in our devotion to God’s house and worship, duti- 
ful to our parents and diligent in our work, constant in prayer to our Heavenly 
Father, given to good works—even as the Child Jesus was? These are all 
traits of character in which we may resemble him, and then we shall never cease 
growing in favor with God and men. 

“If we grow old in years, but still wear the spiritual garments of childhood, 
we must appear as pathetically grotesque to those ‘who look with other eyes 
than ours’ as a full grown man would look to us if he were wearing the hat 
of a child. Our conceptions of the Lord are no bigger than they were when 
we first met him. _ Our symapthies are no richer, no more comprehensive. Our 
prayers have not increased in grasp and range. We are pitiable specimens of 
arrested growth.” 

A Lesson concerning Baptism. An overwhelming realization of his Divine 
Sonship and the revelation that he was to be the world’s Messiah came to 
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Jesus at his baptism. There at the Jordan he dedicated himself to the work 
which God had given him to do, and there he was empowered for his mission. 
There in greater measure than before he realized his Father’s pleasure in him. 

His self-consecration was rewarded as ours is today by a quiet consciousness of 
endowment with God-given capacity for his work, and by a vivid sense of holy 
and filial intimacy with the Divine Being himself. 

Baptism is the act by which Jesus wishes his disciples to confess that they 
are his. When men in Jerusalem one day asked Peter what he wanted them to 
do his reply was, “Repent ye and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.” 
Rites and symbols are forms of language. Baptism is the expression of the 
consecration of self to God and Christ. “A world like this cannot get on without 
forms, and if Jesus submitted to the form of baptism, and if he gave to his 
disciples the bread and wine saying, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ we may 
be sure that forms have a place in our earthly education and that we cannot 
dispense with them without incurring great and lasting loss.” 

_A Lesson from the Temptation of Jesus. The signs of God’s approval 
given Jesus at his baptism brought at first, no doubt, a feeling of exultation, but 
that must have been soon overcome by a crushing sense of responsibility. At 
once Jesus withdrew to the wilderness and there faced and solved the question 
as to what sort of Messiah he should be. Baptism and temptation were parts 
of one experience: in the one he received his call to consecration; in the other 
he considered the nature of the call, the way it must be accomplished, and the 
goal to which it would ultimately lead him. He saw that he could not be the 
Messiah whom the people were expecting—one who would perform miracles 
merely as miracles, lead them against their foes, free them forever from their 
conquerors, and become an earthly ruler of all the kingdoms of the world—but 
that he must be the Messiah whom his Father had sent him to be, the Man 
of Sorrows and acquainted with grief, the Redeemer from sin, the spiritual 
Ruler of the world. 

Jesus shrank from none of the experiences which are common to us. He 
knows the temptations we have to endure, and he has shown us how to overcome 
them. And we may find help and strength in the thought that he was tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin. 

A Lesson on Winning Others to Christ. ‘“Hand-picked fruit keeps better 
through the long winter than does the fruit which was shaken from the tree 
and picked up from the ground. NHand-picked converts have a way of holding 
out and of being found in their places five years later to an extent not always 
to be realized among those who were brought in by the more miscellaneous effort 
of shaking the tree in a mighty attempt at the wholesale evangelization of an 
entire city.’ The first disciples of Jesus were hand-picked fruit. John the 
Baptist directed the first two, Andrew and John, to Jesus; Andrew brought his 
brother Simon Peter to Jesus; Jesus himself met Philip and bade him follow 
him; Philip brought Nathanael. 

“Personal work for Christ comes naturally when we are confident of the per- 
sonal worth of Christ to ourselves. By our experience we must be sure that 
Jesus has something of inestimable worth for our friends. When Christ finds 
a man, that makes the man a finder of his fellows.” ; 

“The result of one day with Jesus was the bringing of other souls to him. 
Maybe the reason we have not won souls for Jesus is that we have spent so 
little time with him.” 

A Lesson concerning Social Life. Jesus was a welcome Guest at feasts. At 
a wedding in Cana the presence and deed of Jesus saved the feast from ending 
in failure, and added joy to the host and his friends. Was the deed and the doing 
of it not worthy of him? He had only three years in which to change the 
thought of the world, but he was not wasting that day in Cana of Galilee. It 
shows us that he was not a severe ascetic who withdrew from social life; rather 
did he delight to share in the joys of others and be himself a Joy-bringer, and 
we see that religion is not a thing apart from any of life’s activities. ; 

“What mistakes are being made as to what the Christian life really is!” 
exclaims Dr. Jowett. “Life is made up of the spiritual, the moral, the esthetical, 
the convivial. But there are some people who drop the spiritual and call the 
rest ‘Life.’ Others drop out the moral and call the rest ‘Life.’ Others drop the 
zesthetical and call the rest ‘Life’: while others drop the convivial and call the rest 
‘Life’ A friend of mine has taken all the merriment and wit and humor out 
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of life and calls it ‘Consecration.’ I call it ‘Amputation.’ We must not drop any 
of our faculties, but we must let Christ work through them all, expressing himself 
in the brightest, loveliest life.” : ; , 

A Lesson concerning Needed Reforms. “Aggressive fighting for the right 
is the noblest sport the world affords,” was a saying of Roosevelt very charac- 
teristic of the man. And he had the example of Jesus to justify his attitude. 
Finding the temple court desecrated by the presence of money-changers and cattle 
and oxen and doves for sacrifice, he denounced the traders as robbers and drove 
them forth. There was fire and force as well as warmth and gentleness in Jesus. 

There is a good-natured tolerance which is criminal. There is a following of 
the lines of least resistance which is cowardly. “Does not all history teach us,’ 
Dr. W. J. Dawson asks, “that when an evil has grown to such a monstrous and 
intolerable strength that it is deaf to every argument, scornful of every warning, 
insolent to every plea and principle of right and justice, there is only one course 
possible to the righteous, unless they are prepared to grovel for ever at the 
feet of wrong, and that course, that remedy, is force!” Volker, the hero 
of the Niebelungenlied, fought his last fight in the castle of Worms with only 
his steel fiddle bow for a weapon, and every blow he struck was a note of music. 
And the Christian’s warfare against the world’s evils makes glad music ‘as 
well as necessary din. 

A Lesson concerning the New Birth. “Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God; for no man can do these signs that thou doest except 
God be with him.” These words of Nicodemus, a proud member of the San- 
hedrin, tell the effect which Jesus’s miracles and teaching had made upon him. 
Nicodemus had come to Jesus to hear more about his teaching concerning the 
Kingdom of God, and Jesus told him that he, a proud Jew, must be born anew, 
in order to understand it. “How?” the astonished man asked. “Of water and 
the Spirit,” Jesus answered. Jesus and Nicodemus were probably talking upon 
the housetop where they could hear and feel the wind blowing, and Jesus used it to 
explain his meaning. That wind was like the Spirit of God blowing everywhere: 
one could not see it, but one could experience it. The part Nicodemus had to 
fulfil was to lift himself in desire toward the Spirit of God, and the Spirit 
would do his own work upon Nicodemus’s life. 

“Once a briar grew in a ditch, but a gardener came with his spade, dug it out, 
took it into a garden, and planted it among flowers. The briar said, ‘What a 
mistake to plant me among such roses; I am only an old, worthless briar.’ But 
the gardener came again, and budded it with a rose. When summer came, 
lovely roses were blooming on the old briar. Then the gardener said, ‘Your beauty 
is not due to what came out of you, but to what I put into you.’ The birth divine 
changes human spirits by imparting new life.” 

Can all have the new life? A famous doctor was called in to save the life 
of a woman of high social position who had given way to drink, and after an 
examination he shrugged his shoulders and said, “Pathologically speaking, it is 
impossible.” “That is the last word of science. It ends in defeat and despair. 
Pathologically speaking, ‘impossible’ is not only written over hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives that are degraded and debauched, but over an infinitely greater 
number that are as radically corrupted and spoiled by pride and selfishness and 
that are hardened in worldly habits. But the last word of science is the first 
wed, of Christianity, and the pathologically impossible is the evangelically 

opeful. 

A Lesson concerning God and Jesus. Jesus withdrew from Jerusalem to 
Galilee, and on his way passed through the district of Samaria. There at Jacob’s 
Well near Sychar he held a conversation with a woman. And that conversation 
has given us great truths concerning God; it has taught us that he is Spirit, 
he can not be localized, he is everywhere, and because he is Spirit the kind of 
worship that he wants is spiritual worship: it is faith and love and obedience 
that makes real worship. 

And the conversation with this woman with a past has given us great truths 
concerning Jesus, that he is the Messiah, that he assuages the thirst of the soul, 
that he satisfies all human need. “When we think of our readiness to give way 
to temper, ill-will, meanness, etc., we wish we were stronger, and we determine 
to overcome our weakness, only to be all the more distressed by failure. Some- 
times we feel lonely and everything is wrong, and we long for some kindly, cheer- 
ing comforter. Now it is these ‘thirsts’ of the soul Jesus says he will satisfy. He 
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is the Living Water. If he is not present in the heart, we are like the woman, 
toiling after a little water which is soon gone, leaving us still needing more; but 
if he rules in the heart, we are like one who lives beside an everflowing spring, who 
never knows thirst nor lack.” 

A Lesson concerning Faith. “The earthly life of the Son of God was 
a school of faith, and he was a teacher of the art of faith. His miracles were 
intended to evoke not only faith in him as a wonder-worker, but faith in him 
also as.a source of higher benefits. While many reasons may be assigned 
for the working of miracles, the chief must always be this—that the healing of 
the body illustrates the salvation of the soul. As the bodies of men are afflicted 
with many varieties of disease, so are their souls with many kinds of sins; and, 
by grappling with all bodily ills, as these were brought to him, Jesus signified that 
he was able with equal success to deal with the maladies of the soul.” 

A missionary was returning to his home in Scotland recently when he became 
very ill. There was no physician on board the steamer; what could be done? 
A wireless message was sent out over the seas in search of a medical man. The 
message reached a far-distant steamer, and a physician responded. Particulars 
of the sickness were then sent out, and the physician sent back instructions. They 
were followed out, the patient at once found relief, and by the time he reached 
home he had fully recovered. That is a modern instance of healing at a distance. 
Our lesson records such a healing by Jesus in the year 27 a.p. The healing of 
the nobleman’s son at Cana was a miracle: does not the healing today by means 
of wireless telegraphy, a conversation carried on without any tangible or visible 
aid across hundreds of miles, also seem miraculous? 

A Lesson concerning Christianity. Many years ago Henry Drummond gave 
the world a most suggestive brochure on “The Program of Christianity.” He 
took the “program” from Jesus’s reading from Isaiah in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, and from the passage beginning, “To bind up the broken-hearted, to 
comfort all that mourn,” he brought out the great watchwords of humanity,— 
comfort, liberty, joy and beauty. This was Jesus’s program for his life-work. 
Drummond said that this program has nevef been repealed, and he suggested it 
as the practical program for Christian service. 

A Lesson concerning the Great Physician. “All men are seeking thee’—this 
was the announcement that the disciples made to Jesus when they found where 
he had gone for a brief respite and communion with God. “Let us go elsewhere 
into the next town, that I may preach there also; for to this end came I forth.” 
And tirelessly he continued his missionary tour, preaching and healing. “If thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean,” was the plea of a leper, and at once Jesus 
was moved with compassion, stretched forth his hand and touching him said, 
“T will; be thou made clean,” and the miracle was wrought. Jesus had a sensitive 
heart, quick to feel for the miseries of men. No sick man or woman or child 
ever cried to him in vain—he healed them all. 

Sympathy and helpfulness are marks of the followers of Christ. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


For Young People and Adults. 1..What does the word Gospel mean; what 
are the Synoptic Gospels, and why are they so called? 2. How do the first three 
Gospels agree and how do they differ from the Fourth Gospel? 3. For whom was 
Matthew’s Gospel written? Mark’s? Luke’s? John’s? 4. Which Gospel tells 
us all that we know about Christ’s ministry in Judea, and what were its leading 
events? 5. What were the three temptations of Jesus, and: how did he meet each? 
6. When did Jesus show himself self-assertive, masterful? 7. To Nicodemus what 
did Christ declare himself to be? 8. To the woman of Samaria? 9. To his 
townsmen of Nazareth? 10. What else have you learned about Jesus this 
Quarter ? : 

For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. Where was Jesus born, where did he 
spend the first thirty years of his life, and what city did he make his headquar- 
ters after he began his public ministry? 2. What did the voice from heaven say 
of Jesus when he was baptized? 3. What great temptations did he meet and 
conquer? 4. How did Jesus early in his ministry add to the joy of a home? 5. 
How were the first disciples won to Jesus? 6. What did Jesus say about the 
temple? 7. What does it mean to become a Christian? 8. What great truths 
did Jesus make known to a sinful woman? 9. What instance of great faith in 
Jesus have we had? 10. Why was Jesus driven from Nazareth? 


THE SEA OF GALILEE 


FOURTH QUARTER 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
(Harmony of the Gospels) 


II. CENTRAL PERIOD OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY 
(Second Part of a Nine Months’ Course) 


Lesson I—OcToBER 5 


THE CHOICE OF THE TWELVE 


GOLDEN TEXT: Freely ye received, freely give. Matthew 10.8 


LESSON: Matthew 10.1-8 DEVOTIONAL READING: Isaiah 4o 
REFERENCE MATERIAL. Matthew 10.1-42; Mark 3-13-19; Luke 6.12-19 


MATTHEW 10 And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and gave 
them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness. 

2 Now the names of the twelve apostles are these: The first, Simon, who 
is called Peter, and Andrew, his brother; James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother; 3 Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew the publican; 
James the son of Alphzus, and Thaddzus; 4 Simon the Cananezan, and Judas 
Iscariot who also betrayed him. ; 

5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged them, saying, Go not into any 
way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: 6 but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 7 And as ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 8 Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out demons; freely ye received, freely give. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 
I. THE TWELVE DISCIPLES SENT ON A MISSION TOUR, verse 


I. Jesus has already chosen the twelve disciples, and now he sent them out two 
by two, as Mark tells us, that they might prepare the way for him and also that 
they might gain training for their future work. He gave them authority over 
unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all kinds of sickness. 

II. THE NAMES OF THE TWELVE, verses 2-4. The number twelve 
was suggested by the number of the Jewish Patriarchs, “The apostles were to 
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be the patriarchs, or spiritual ancestors, of the new Israel” (Dummelow). There 
are four complete lists of the Apostles: Mt. 10.2-4; Mk. 3.16-19; Lk. 6.14-16, and 
Acts 1.13. In all the lists The Twelve are arranged in four groups; the first of 
the first group is always Peter; that of the second, Philip; that of the third, 
James; and that of the fourth, Alpheus. The order of the remaining three in 
each group varies in the different lists, save that Judas Iscariot is always the last 
name given. 

Simon, who is called Peter. He received his name Peter when first called, 
Jn. 1.43; it means a “rock” or “stone.” He was a fisherman of Bethsaida, and was 
brought to Jesus by Andrew his brother. Peter was one of the three specially 
favored disciples who were the only ones chosen by Jesus to be near him on 
several occasions. He was the spokesman of the group, “the Mouth of the 
Apostles,” as Chrysostom calls him. It was Peter who made the great confession 
for them all that they believed Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
It was Peter who was the early leader of the Apostolic Church. According to 
tradition he was crucified in the last year of Nero’s reign, at his own request with 
his head down, as an indication of his unworthiness to die as did his Lord. Two 
Epistles, | First and Second Peter, are ascribed to him. “Christ created ideal men 
by idealizing real men, turning the impulsive Simon into Peter the rock, chang- 
ing Pharisaic Saul into Paul, and the cursing son of thunder into the loving 
John. Cultivate Christ’s idealism and you may repeat his highest miracle— 
the transformation of the character of your friends” (Bishop Bashford). 

Andrew, Peter’s brother. He is mentioned again by name in Jn. 1.40; Mk. 
13.3, 4; Jn. 6, 8, 9; 12.21, 22. He had been a disciple of John the Baptist by 
whom he was led to attach himself to Jesus. He it was who brought Peter to 
Jesus, “thus earning the distinction of being the first missionary of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” Tradition says that he was crucified. 

James the son of Zebedee, and John, his brother. Zebedee was a prosperous 
fisherman of Bethsaida, on the Sea of Galilee. By comparing Mt. 27.56 and Mk. 
15.40, 16.1 with Jn. 19.25 it is inferred that their mother was Salome, a sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and therefore that they were cousins of Jesus. Jesus 
surnamed them Boanerges, Sons of Thunder. In all the lists the brothers are 
named among the first four, and they were with Peter the favorite disciples of 
Jesus. James was the first disciple to suffer martyrdom, Acts 12.2. John is espe- 
cially mentioned in Mk. 10.35; Lk. 22.8; Jn. 13.23; 18.15,16; 20.3;“8T He is 
known as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” To him Jesus on the cross entrusted 
his mother. He is associated with Peter in the events narrated in the early chap- 
ters of the Acts, and he is mentioned by Paul (Gal. 2.9) as one of the three pillars 
of the Church at the time of the Council in Jerusalem. The Fourth Gospel and 
three brief epistles—First, Second and Third John—and the Book of Revelation 
have been ascribed to John. It is believed that he spent several years in Jerusalem 
after Christ’s resurrection and later settled in Ephesus. Eusebius (601) states that 
during the persecution of Domitian he was banished to Patmos, but returned 
to Ephesus during the reign of Nerva, and that he was living in Asia and govern- 
ing the church there as late as the reign of Trajan. It is to Jerome that we are 
indebted for recording that, when too old and feeble to preach, he was carried 
into the church and simply repeated these words, “Little children, love one 
another.” 

Philip was a fellow townsman of Andrew and Peter. He is associated with 
Andrew at the Feeding of the Five Thousands (Jn. 6.5-14) and is the one who 
introduced certain Greeks to Jesus (Jn. 12.20,21). He is especially remembered 
for his quest for the true knowledge of God: “Lord, show us the Father,” he said 
to Jesus, “and it sufficeth us” (Jn. 14.8,9). Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus in the 
latter part of the second century, refers to Philip as “one of the lights of Asia 
(Asia Minor).” 

Bartholomew and Nathanael (Jn. 1.45, 21.2) are one and the same, it is be- 
lieved. John does not mention the name of Bartholomew and the Synoptists do 
not mention the name of Nathanael. As Simon was called Barjona, Son of Jona 
or John, so Nathanael may have been called Bartolmai, Bartholomew, son of 
Tolmai or Ptolemy. .His name is always coupled with that of Philip in the 
lists of the apostles, except in Acts 1.13. We think of him as he is portrayed by 
Jesus at his call, Jn. 1.47, the Israelite in whom was no guile. 

Thomas is merely named in the Synoptic Gospels, but the Fourth Gospel re- 
cords his courage and devotion to his Lord (Jn. 11.16), his questions in the Upper 
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Room (Jn. 14.5) and his doubt in regard to the reality of the Risen Lord, to- 
gether with his leap from the depths of despair to the height of firm belief 
(Jn. 20.19-29). ; a 

Matthew the publican, the collector of Roman taxes, is called Levi in Lk. 5.27, 
and Levi the son of Alphzeus in Mt. 2.14. Beyond his call, and the mention of the 
feast he gave Jesus, there is no further account of this aspostle. To him is ascribed 
our First Gospel, the book which Renan calls the most important book in the 
history of the world. : 

James the son of Alpheus, is called James the Less, or rather the Little, 
in Mk. 15.40; probably he was short of stature and was thus distinguished from 
the other James, the Son of Zebedee. He must not be confounded with James “the 
Lord’s Brother,” who is a conspicuous figure in the history of The Acts and to 
whom the Epistle of James is ascribed. 

Thaddeus is identified with “Judas (son or brother, R. V.) of James” (Lk. 6.16) 
and the “Judas, not Iscariot” of Jn. 14.22. In Mk. 3.18 he is called Lebbeus. He 
is more noted for his names than his deeds, for nothing is recorded of him save 
his question in Jn. 14.22. : 

Simon the Cananean is called Simon Zelotes in Luke. The designation 
“Cananzan” is supposed to refer to his birthplace of Cana; the “Zealot,” to his 
being a member of the party of Zealots, a party conspicuous for their fierce advo- 
cacy of the Mosaic ritual and their abhorrence of foreign rule. 

And Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him. Jscariot literally means “Man 
of Kerioth,” a village near Hebron. He is the only Judean in the list, the other 
eleven being men of Galilee. He was the treasurer of the band of apostles (Jn. 
12.6; 13.29). He betrayed Jesus, and on the night of the condemnation hanged 
himself (Mt. 27.3-5). 

“There are wide varieties in the characters of the men chosen, which shows 
that there is room for all diversities in Christ’s service, and shows the unit- 
ing power of the Christian faith” (Alexander Maclaren). 

VI. THE CHARGE TO THE TWELVE, verses 5-15. These Twelve Jesus 
sent forth; from the Greek verk apesteilen (apostello), translated sent forth, is 
derived our word apostle. Their mission tour Jesus confined to the Israelites, “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ charging them not to go among Gentiles nor 
Samaritans. It was the divine purpose that the gospel should first be offered to 
the Jews, and afterwards to the Gentiles. Moreover, with their inborn hatred of 
Gentiles and Samaritans, The Twelve were not yet ready to labor among them, 
and Jesus wisely restricted their field of labor to the Jews among whom they 
would receive a welcome. Their message was to be that “the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” This had been the proclamation of John the Baptist (Mt. 3.2) and of 
Jesus himself when he began his ministry in Galilee (Mt. 4.17). They were em- 
powered also to heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, and cast out 
demons. “The Master bestows the special gift of healing which that age and 
generation required. These are not needed today, because the Gospel is attested 
by its moral and spiritual results’ (F. B. Meyer). Freely ye have received the 
gift of miracles, freely exercise it, Jesus counseled. “If we measure with spar- 
ing, reluctant hands every coin that we drop into his treasury, every hour 
that we give to his worship and work, every meager self-denial which his 
service imposes, there needs no further proof of the feeble hold which he has 
upon us and our scant reception of his grace” (J. G. Greenbough). 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Who were the first disciples 
of Jesus? Who directed the first two to Jesus? How was the next one brought? 
Which ones found Jesus and which one did Jesus find? Who were the disciples 
by the Sea of Galilee whom Jesus called to follow him? What did Jesus say he 
would make of them? What did he thereby mean? 

The Purpose of the Mission of the Disciples. Although Matthew names The 
Twelve in connection with their being sent on their mission, the first disciples had 
been called by Jesus soon after his baptism and temptation (Lesson V of last 
Quarter), and early in his Galilean ministry he had chosen The Twelve for the 
privileges and responsibilities of constant, intimate discipleship. He chose them 
Mark tells us, “That they might be with him, and that he might send them forth 
to preach.” We have now reached the time when the popularity of Jesus was at 
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its height. There was need for more laborers in the field that was white for the 
harvest. The Twelve have been with him and have learned his purpose and spirit: 
now he sends them forth to impart their knowledge to others. Hitherto they have 
been disciples, learners; now they became apostles, messengers, missionaries. 

It was early in a. p. 29%’and the place was somewhere in Galilee. They went in 
pairs, as Mark informs us, therefore in different circuits, and may have covered 
Galilee fairly well in a tour of several weeks’ duration. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 35. Healing of a Paralytic, Mt. 9.2-8; Mk. 2.1-12; 
Lk. 5.17-26. 36. Call of Matthew, Mt. 9.9; Mk. 2.13,14; Lk. 5.27,28. 

Part IV. From the Second Passover to the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 
37. Healing of Infirm Man and the Discourse that Followed, Jn. 5.1-47. 38. Sab- 
bath Controversy, Plucking the Grain, Healing the Withered Hand, Mt. 12.1-14; 
Mk. 2.23 to 3.6; Lk. 6.1-11. 39. Multitudes Gather by the Sea, Mt. 12.15-21; 
elon Lk. 6.17-19. 40. Choice of The Twelve, Mt. 10.2-4; Mk. 3.13-190; 

. 6.12-16, 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Do you make as much use of your blackboard as you should? Before the class 
session today print these “posters” upon your board (or preferably have one of 


HALF THE 


ene IN CHOOSING CAN “YOU 
IS WITHOUT DOCTORS OR NURSES eice CU EN. 


HALF THE WORK 


NAMUSEoe DO YOU PUT 


SERVICE 
HALF THE FIRST? 


WORLD 
HAS NEVER HEARD OF CHRIST 
GET BUSY! 


DOESN’T KNOW ITS ALPHABET 


your pupils do this for you). They were prepared by the Presbyterian Board of 
Education and may have been used in your school a year or more ago, but they 
will be of great value in connection with today’s topics. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
URGENT NEED FOR FULL-TIME CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Beginning the Lesson. The training of The Twelve was a part of the plan 
for the saving of the world. The Master gave them the “lion’s share” of his at- 
tention, but not for their sakes. He gave them more than half of his teaching, 
the best of his energy, and the most of his time. But he knew what he was doing. 
These were not more important than the others, any more than we are. They 
were only important for the others. He would have been glad to have better men. 
He would still be glad. But he was glad to have such as they were, and is glad 
to have stich as we are. They were not a glorious company when they came to 
him. They were not much more than an average group, in spite of the two or 
three conspicuous ones, but he made them illustrious. They went with him, they 
stayed with him, they learned of him. Long afterwards men took knowledge of 
them that they had been with him—Bishop McDowell, in In the School of Christ. 

The Apostles as Missionaries. There sift through the literature of the early 
days of the Christian Church frequent references to the missionary labors of the 
publican among the apostles. These numerous references associate the name of 
Matthew with many mission fields. These fields are so numerous that one late 
writer says that Matthew is supposed to have gone to every known and to some 
unknown lands! And from that he is inclined to argue that possibly Matthew 
did not go to any land. Perhaps a similar observation might have been made as 
to the extended travels of the apostle Paul, if it did not happen that we have The 
Acts in which are presented Paul’s progressive journeys and labors in an orderly 
form. Since the name of Matthew is seen in connection with such a number of 
different fields, it appears to be the most reasonable conclusion that Matthew doubt- 
less was a widely traveled missionary. And is not that exactly what one might 
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be led to expect from a man who lived for long years upon the main routes of 
overland travel, and who must have formed friendships with travellers from 
many lands? 

If the further knowledge of the missionary labors of only one of the many 
apostles makes the map of the early Christian world appear like a successive series 
of missionary journeys, what a missionary map we would possess were we able 
to trace with equal accuracy all the missionary journeys of the other apostles !— 
Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, in New Thoughts on an Old Book. ‘ 

The Urgent Need for Christian Workers. All that God has ever needed is 
plenty of helpers. His splendid dream of redemption goes unrealized as yet be- 
cause he has had so few helpers. There are plenty of folks telling what sort of 
world this would be if they had been architects of it, but so far the number of 
workmen has been small. Everything that needs to be done to make this the earth 
of the redemption will be easily accomplished when God can count upon helpers 
enough—George Clarke Peck, in Forgotten Faces. see 

My Value to God. What we are worth to God we must be worth as individ- 
uals; and what we are worth as individuals must depend on the peculiar combina- 
tion of qualities which goes to make up each one of us. I, poor creature that 
I sometimes seem to others and always to myself, am so composed that God never 
before had anything exactly like me in the whole round of his creation. My 
value lies in a special blend of potentialities. Of the billions and trillions of human 
beings who have passed across this planet not one could ever have done what I 
can do, or have filled my place toward God and his designs.—Basil King. 

The Need for Young People in Christian Work. Jesus surrounded him- 
self with young men. There was not one old man, not one middle-aged man, among 
the men with whom he surrounded himself—all had the strength and enthusiasm 
of youth, and the one who was perhaps the youngest of them all was the one 
whom Jesus loved the best. And what a responsibility was theirs—to discover in 
their Master the world’s Messiah, and to make him known unto all the world! 

Youth is the time when William Carey’s counsel can be fulfilled: Expect great 
things from God: attempt great things for God. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment has furnished a large number of full-time workers who are doing their Mas- 
ter’s work in foreign fields. Now a Student Fellowship for Christian Life-Service 
has been formed among college students from which equally great results may be 
expected here at home, for this Fellowship will furnish young men and women 
who will give their lives to Christian service within the United States. 

A Challenge to Young People. I challenge you young men and women to go 
with Christ as he goes—down into the midst of the problems that must be met 
and solved, down where life is hard, and men must toil, down into the thick of the 
battle with selfishness and greed, into the commonplace made gray by the deadly 
grind, into the midst of mad pleasures where souls seek to find release, into the 
homes where men and women struggle to be true and fail. Leave your ceaseless 
round of self-indulgence, your drifting days, where, safe and well content, you 
may draw down the shades, say your comfortable prayers at eventide, and easily 
forget. Let your prayers be like Christ’s as you kneel alone in the night when 
the day’s work is done. Go out into the problems of your own home, your office 
and school, your city streets, your country lanes; go out to lift burdens, knowing 
that in the ultimate plan of the eternal God you have a part. I pray you turn to 
the Christ of Calvary, the Man of Galilee, and say to him, with joy, “I see the 
need, I take it upon myself.”—Margaret Slattery, in He Took It Upon Himself. 

For Discussion. 1. The Master Teacher who trained the disciples in his school 
is always engaged in his work of training followers. He who changed ordinary 
fishermen into great apostles and leaders is still making strong, noble lives out of 
ordinary people. 

2. The imperative duty of finding more men and women who will give time, 
thought and service to Christian work. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In what way are men and women today like those hypocrites of old? 2. Where 
in Luke is the Lord’s Prayer given? 3. What petitions are omitted from Luke’s 
shorter version? 4. When did Jesus pray? 5. Where did he pray? 6. By what 
parables did Jesus teach the duty and privilege of prayer? 7. By what parables 
did Jesus express approval of persevering prayer? (Lk. 11.5-9; 18.1-8.) 8. For 
what should we pray? 9. For what may we pray? 10. What is prayer? 11. What 
is accomplished by prayer? 
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TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
PARTNERS WITH JESUS IN HIS WORK 


Beginning the Lesson. Joseph Parker was wont to declare that very few 
people can name the apostles in the order in which the names occur in the New 
Testament, and to add that he himself had never met a man who could do so. I 
wonder if he ever asked a boy or girl to do this! What if he had asked you? 

Here is a helpful rhyme into which some one has put the names :— 


This is the way the Disciples run: 

Peter and Andrew, James and John, Le 
Philip and Bartholomew, ‘ 
Thomas next, and Matthew, too, 

James “the less,” and Judas (the greater), 
Simon the Zealot, and Judas the traitor. 


Why do we call them apostles? Because the word apostles means the sent ones. 
Our lesson text tells about their being sent on their first mission tour. 

Partners with Jesus in His Work. In what direction did Jesus send The 
Twelve? Did he give them liberty to go where and to whom they would? He 
told them they were to go only to the Jews—the lost sheep of the House of Israel. 
Theirs was to be a limited sphere. By and by he would give them a limitless 
one, saying, “Go into all the world.’ Did they grumble or object? Nor must 
we. We are to do our work in the little place where we are and then he will 
give us the larger place and work. 

What were they told to say? A Kingdom, a Heavenly Kingdom, is coming, get 
ready to welcome it and to enter it. Who else had talked of this Kingdom? It 
was John the Baptist’s great text to the multitude at the Jordan. And Jesus began 
his ministry with the same cry. All through his life he was talking about the 
Kingdom of God. He began many of his parables with it. The Twelve were to 
teach what their Master had been teaching them. 

What were they to do? Do you know any one who is “all talk,” as we say; 
who never does anything? The disciples were to practise what they preached 
and to give a helping hand to all they could. Their chief work was to heal. 
Wherever they found the diseased, the blind, and the lame they were to cure 
them. Theirs was a beautiful errand, to go about and relieve suffering and mis- 
ery. Nurses and doctors do this still. And how much suffering there is which 
any of us can relieve if we will! The healing which the disciples did illustrated 
the Kingdom which they preached. “What is the Kingdom?” questioned the 
people. “What will it do?” “What we do,” answered the disciples, “when we 
heal a man. It is a Kingdom that puts joy and peace into the lives of men.” 
Had any one else done this before them? Their mission, then, was really to 
imitate Christ. That is the best way any one can serve him. 


The Law of the King Is Service. 
The law of a king is service, 
And the kingliest serve the most; 
Then ye who are sons of promise 
And would royal lineage boast, 
Get under the common burden: 
Go, help the brotherless sons, 
And win the royal guerdon, 
The thanks of comforted ones. 
For suffering is measureless ; 
The sorrowing are a host; 
The law of a king is service, 
And the kingliest serve the most. 
—Stanley F. Davis. 
Young Partners of Jesus. I know a certain church in which is a Castle of 
the Knights of King Arthur. In this Christian order it is possible for a 
boy to attain the degree of knighthood after church membership. The cere- 
monials connected with the conferring of this rank are a reproduction of 
those used in medieval times. One of these is the Vigil. It has grown to 
be a usage in this church to reserve the ceremony of knighting the boys for 
the seasons of Christmas and Easter. The Vigil consists of each boy stand- 
ing alone for an hour in front of the altar in the unlighted church, with his 
own sword which he has made lying eee the altar. The boy goes in at the 
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appointed hour and locks the door. Outside in the social rooms the more 
or less secular preparation for the church Christmas may be going on. He 
is examining his own heart, and perhaps crying the prayer that will be offered 
at his accolade: t 

“QO Lord God, high and mighty, who doest thy will through the strength 
of men, bless this sword of my endeavor. Bless it with the strength of thy 
will. Bless it with the wisdom of thy mind, that I may know for what I 
fight. Bless us who bear it, that we may not be ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ crucified, and may manfully fight under his banner, against sin, 
the world, and the devil, and continue Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants 
unto our life’s end. Amen.”—William Byron Fosbush, in American Youth. 

Things Worth While. The last words John’s father said to him as he left 
him at the railway station were: “Emphasize what is worth while.” 

John had been in college six months, and the secretary of the college Young 
Men’s Christian Association had asked him several times if he would do some 
work in a mission school for factory workers in the college town. The last time 
the secretary called he had pressed the matter rather strongly. 

“You know, Blake, I wouldn’t be so insistent if I didn’t set a high value on your 
services. You are a good language scholar, and those Russians down there need 
some one like you to teach them. You could learn their language while you teach 
them English, and they are pitifully in need of Christian training. You used to 
work in the church and Sunday-school at home. I wish you would give us the 
same service here.” 

And Blake had replied, “O Calvin, I don’t have time to do that sort of thing 
here. Why, my schedule is all made up. I can’t possibly do it.” So Calvin had 
gone away very much disappointed. 

Then for some reason John had turned to his Day Book and glanced over his 
engagements of the week before, where he had jotted down, according to his 
father’s suggestion, the main events of each day in college. 

The record ran something like this: ‘“Monday—Basketball game with Colfax. 
Score 27 to 19. Tuesday—Dance at Frat. Hall, evening. Wednesday—Hike to 
Round Hill. Spread and sing at night. Thursday—Movies, evening. Friday— 
Debate at Society Hall; subject, “Preparedness.” Lost on affirmative. Satur- 
day—Class play, followed by dance at Elmhurst. Sunday—Lay in bed until noon. 
Went to vespers at 4 p. M. Stayed in evening to practice mandolin for next Glee 
Club concert.” 

It was a commonplace record; he had done just what most of his friends had 
done, but somehow he was not proud of it. He looked it over again, and grew 
more and more ashamed as he thought of the Russian settlement and its dull, 
sordid factory environment. “I am not living up to dad’s advice very well,” he 
said to himself. 

John remembered his father’s confidence in his boy’s faithful response to the 
old family ideals of service and purity and general manliness, and in the dusk he 
knelt and prayed as he had not prayed since he left home. Then he went round 
to call on Calvin. “Put me at work next Sunday, Calvin,” he said. “I’m a 
candidate for the Russian diploma. I want to do something ‘worth while’.”’—The 
Youth’s Companion, 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. We are all missionaries, the sent ones of 
the King; and not our fields but our faithfulness matters—George L. McKay. 
The only hands he has, he has to borrow from us, 

The only feet he can use are ours, 
The only lips he can speak with, are ours. 
—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

It is good to think that no grace or blessing is truly ours till we are aware that 
God has blessed some one else with it through us—Phillips Brooks. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Commit to memory the entire Sermon on the Mount. 2. Is it any use to pray? 
3. What is a hypocrite? 4. Who were the hypocrites Jesus had in mind in verse 
5? 5. For what does “the inner chamber” stand? 6. Since God knows our mind 
before we ask him, why should we make known to him our wants? 7. What is 
the meaning of “vain repetitions,” verse 7? 8. How may God’s name be hallowed? 
9. Do you offer the Lord’s Prayer every morning? 10, About whom are the 
first three petitions? 11. The last three? 12. Do you pray only for yourself? 
13. Do your prayers include God’s Kingdom? 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


GOLDEN TEXT: Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done. Matthew 6.10 


LESSON Matthew, Chapters 5 to 7 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 65.9-13 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Luke 6.20-49 


MATTHEW 6. 5 And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites; for 
they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. 6 But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine inner cham- 
ber, and having shut thy door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy 
Father who seeth in secret shall recompense thee. 7 And in praying use not 
vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do: for they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. 8 Be not therefore like unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. g After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye: Our Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. 10 Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. 
11 Give us this day our daily bread. 12 And forgive us our debts, as we also 
have forgiven our debtors. 13 And bring us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil one. 14 For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. 15 But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 
I. DIRECTIONS CONCERNING PRAYER, verses 5-8. “The most subtle 


kind of insincerity does not consist in deliberate willingness to mislead others; it 
consists rather in complacently allowing outward forms to be substituted for a 
genuine inward life. It is one thing never to speak insincerely; it is a deeper 
thing always to insist on being sincere. This deeper meaning is Jesus’s thought 
when he says, ‘Ye shall not be as the hypocrites’” (Fosdick). Can anyone say 
he is guiltless of this subtle kind of insincerity however free he may be of 
that piety which advertised itself to gain applause which Jesus instances, the 
standing and praying in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets—to be 
seen of men? It was the appearance of righteousness that the hypocrites counted, 
not the righteousness itself. “To be seen of men is, after all, one of the most 
influential incentives to human conduct. Some people go into reckless extravagance 
in order to be seen of men as rich; and the average person would rather be 
seen to have certain qualities than actually to possess them. There are many 
righteous men in prison while a great many who should be there are outside 
and seen of men to be righteous; but the average man, if it came to the actual 
test, would rather be in the position of the hypocritical scoundrel than in that 
of the publicly condemned righteous man. Many a refined woman would rather 
nourish a secret sin than be discovered in a slight open breach of etiquette. We 
all incline to the Pharisaic preference of a good reputation to deeply religious 
character” (H. S. Brewster). “Verily, I say unto you, They have received their 
reward,” said Jesus of the hypocrites. The Greek word means received in full, 
and is the one used in drawing up receipts. They have received the full reward 
which they sought, they have been seen of men, they have no claim whatsoever 
to any further reward. 

“The secret of religion is religion in secret.’ When you pray shut out the 
world and shut yourself in with God—enter your inner chamber, your secret 
place, and pray to your Father who is in secret. Jesus himself made the mountain- 
side and the garden his closet, the place where he could have privacy to commune 
with his Father. Jesus is not disparaging public prayer, which he elsewhere 
commands, but he is emphasizing the test of sincerity which private prayer 
affords. That there is often a tendency toward unreality in prayer offered before 
others, every one will admit. And thy Father who seeth in secret will recom- 
pense thee. “Converse with God reaches its highest level when, alone with 
him, I pour out in his listening ear everything in my heart; and the manner 
in which I have learned that secret and live in the power of it is the measure 
of joy and strength of a great friendship with God” (G. Campbell Morgan). 
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“Much prayer means much power, little prayer means little power, no prayer 
means no power” (J. Stuart Holden). a 

And when you pray do not rattle on with repetitions as the heathen do: 
for they think that they will be listened to because of the volubility—thus this 
verse has been translated. See 1 K. 18.26 and Acts 19.34 for the use of vain 
repetitions. Be ye not therefore like unto them: for your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of, before ye ask him. We do not pray for the sake of 
telling God of our needs: we pray that we may open our hearts to him, may 
have a realizing sense of communion with him as his children, and may 
receive from him the inspirations and aspirations which he gives to those 
who pray aright. “Just because of God’s perfect knowledge and love, the 
Master seems to say, Pray with confidence. Do not think that you can add 
to God’s information about your need or can inspire in him an increased good 
will by your petition. You cannot. He knows your need in advance and is 
more willing to give than you are to take. But one thing you can do, you 
can open the way for God to do what he wants to do” (Fosdick). 

Tl. THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE THINGS OF GOD, verses 9, 10. “For 
most of us that day would lack something in which the Lord’s Prayer had not 
been repeated. It fits all circumstances. It is the chant of the saint in his most 
exultant moments, his refuge and solace when most depressed. The poor sinner, 
who through walking in the ways of vice has almost lost the power of aspiration 
and can no longer formulate for himself his better desires, finds in these phrases 
his appropriate utterance. Everywhere, indeed, the Prayer is used. And I believe 
we should be in error if we thought to disparage it by saying that for the most 
part it is repeated without our being distinctly aware of its meaning. In this I find 
no blame. It is a diseased and morbid condition of mind that seeks to be persist- 
ently conscious. Our home affections would not be the sweetness of life that 
they are if we were asking ourselves perpetually ‘How much do I love these 
members of my household?’ We preserve sanity best by taking our daily affections 
as matters of happy course, and just so it is in our ordinary repetitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer. In the common use of it we rise into sacred atmosphere, where 
some one holier than we seems to be speaking for us” (George Herbert Palmer). 

When we pray, we are to use the plural, and Our Father, our daily bread, 
forgive us, bring us, deliver us. Even when communing with God in solitude, 
we are to say not J and me and mine, but we and us and our. And the first 
petition which Jesus bids us offer is, Hallowed be thy name. Hallowed means 
treated as holy, reverenced, rightly worshipped. “There is a false boldness, as 
Luther remarked, which talks to God as a man might talk to a ’cobbler’s lad.’ 
And if even our smallest human spirit has its holy of holies that may not be 
inconsiderately violated, how much more must deep reverence characterize all our 
thought of God.” It was not by accident that the great prayer that was to 
characterize the disciples of Christ in all ages began with the word ‘Hallowed’ ” 
(Henry Churchill King). There are many ways in which we may fail to hallow 
God’s name. Swearing is profaning God. Irreverent worship is profaning him. 
Harboring unworthy ideas of his Nature, thinking him cruel, unkind, is pro- 
faning him. “We treat God with irreverence by banishing him from our 
thoughts,” says Ruskin, “by not referring to his will on slight occasions.” 

Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth. ‘The three 
petitions with which the prayer begins express Jesus’s yearning faith in the possi- 
bility of a reign of God on earth in which his name shall be hallowed and his 
will be done. We pray here that heaven may be duplicated on earth, through 
the moral and spiritual transformation of humanity, both in its personal units 
and its corporate life. No form of religion has ever interpreted this prayer aright 
which did not have a loving understanding for the plain daily relations of men, 
and a living faith in their possible spiritual nobility” (Rauschenbusch). “If you 
do not wish his kingdom to come, don’t pray for it; but if you do wish for 
it, you must do more than pray for it—you must work for it” (Ruskin). 


“Lord, when we pray, ‘thy Kingdom come,’ 
Then fold our hands without a care 

For souls whom thou hast died to save, 
We do but mock thee with our prayer.” 


“Tens of thousands of lives repeat daily the prayer ‘Thy Kingdom Come,’ and 
the practice of their lives repeats as faithfully and much more loudly, ‘thy King- 
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dom stay.’ For the whole drift and drive of their lives—the dominant, gripping 
purpose of their lives—keeps the Kingdom away. For the coming of the Kingdom 
depends on the carrying out of the Master’s plan of letting the whole world know” 
(S. D. Gordon). 

iil, THE LORD'S PRAYER: THE THINGS OF MAN, verses 11-13. 
Among the petitions in regard to personal needs the first place is given to the 
prayer for daily bread. “Jesus never forgot or belittled the elemental need of 
men for bread. But he lets us pray only for the bread that is needful. It can 
never be used to cover luxuries that debilitate” (Rauschenbusch). “Master, I have 
prayed for the carrying out of thy purpose through the length and breadth 
of the great parish of God. What may I ask for myself? Just three things: 
daily bread, daily forgiveness, daily leading. Feed me, forgive me, keep me 
straight. Even then I have no right to ask unless I am living for the three 
things in the first half of the prayer; I cannot expect God to pay my board 
another day unless I am living for the hallowing of his name, the coming 
of his Kingdom, and the doing of his will. He may do it, for he is kind to 
the unthankful and evil; but I have no claim upon him. The first half of the 
prayer is God’s program, the second half is God’s supply for my personal 
needs, while I carry out the program” (James A. Francis). 

Forgive us our debts. Yes, debts is a good word; the right word in the right 
place. It helps to place us in our true relation to God. It suggests that all sins 
may be resolved into a failure to fulfil our due undertakings towards him. 
Forgive us our unfulfilled duties! For give us our unpaid bills in goodness! 
It is a better word than trespasses; for trespasses suggests only the definite acts 
against the right with which conscience charges us. Debts suggests all our drop- 
ping below the true ideal. ‘Forgive us in so far as we have not done all we 
should towards thee. That is a comprehensive prayer for pardon. As we 
forgive our debtors. What a striking addition to our prayer that is! ‘Forgive 
us in so far as we have not done all we should towards thee, in the same way as 
we forgive them who have not done all they should towards us.’ Not ‘in the 
same proportion,’ but ‘in the same spirit. And, indeed, behind this prayer there 
lies the psychological fact, that, save we forgive, we cannot realize our 
debt to God, nor realize therefore, what his forgiveness means. Go to God 
with hate in your heart, or enmity, and you cannot know his pardon. Remem- 
ber that if you nurse an injury wrongly your prayer for pardon is dead the 
moment it is breathed. Jesus came back again and again, in his teaching, to 
emphasize the need of a forgiving spirit and the misery of an unforgiving one” 
(Schlater). 

And bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one. “No man 
can utter this petition without conscious or unconscious hypocrisy who is 
helping to create the temptations in which others are sure to fall. The words 
Deliver us from the evil one’ have in them the ring of battle. They bring to 
mind the incessant grapple between God and permanent and malignant powers 
of evil in humanity” (Rauschenbusch). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Stand and pray, verse 5. Standing was the usual Jewish attitude in prayer, 
as kneeling is with us. In prayer a Jew usually stood, turned towards Jerusalem, 
covered his head, fixed his eyes downwards. The ancient Church prayed standing 
on Sundays and festivals, but kneeling on fast-days, and the Eastern Church 
still observes this rule—One Volume Commentary. ; 

In the synagogue and in the corners of the streets, verse 5. During the syna- 
gogue services those who wished to be thought devout did not follow the public 
prayers, but said private, self-righteous prayers of their own, loud enough to 
be heard and to attract the attention of the congregation. In the streets the 
same people would sometimes stand for three hours at a time in the attitude 
of prayer. The prayers of the phylacteries (Mt. 23.5) were required to be said 
at a fixed time with great parade and ceremony. When the time came, the 
workman put down his tools, the rider descended from his ass, the teacher 
suspended his lecture, to say them. The ostentatious were careful to be over- 
taken by the prayer-hour in a public place, and to remain longer praying than 
anyone else—One Volume Commentary. ad, 4 ; 

In praying use not vain repetitions, verse 7. You are familiar with pictures 
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of the prayer wheel which is used in Tibet. The words Omi mani pad-me hum! 
(a mystical formula which is expected to shorten for the one praying his misery 
in some future stage of his existence) are printed on rolls of paper and put in 
cylinders which are then turned, and the revolving of these prayer-wheels is 
heard “early and late, indoors and outdoors, a universal litany.” The people are 
not wrong in believing that the revolving of these prayer-wheels is as efficacious 
as the spoken utterances of their vain repetitions. The people of Tibet have 
also “prayer flags,” which are suspended in long lines, sometimes reaching across 
a river. When the breeze moves them they are supposed to record prayers for 
the benefit of those who put them up. 

After this manner therefore pray ye, verse 9. Every Jew was required to 
recite daily eighteen sets of prayers of considerable length, or, if hindered by 
press of business, a summary of them. The rabbis also taught their pupils an 
additional form of prayer composed by themselves, to be added to these eighteen 
prayers. Our Lord’s disciples would therefore understand that they were to 
recite the Lord’s Prayer every day at the end of their ordinary prayer. That 
this was done there can be little doubt, for ‘““The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
which probably dates from the first century a.p., directs the Lord’s Prayer to 
be said three times a day by all Christians. 

Our Lord’s followers would further regard the prayer as a badge of dis- 
cipleship, something intended to distinguish the disciples of Jesus from all other 
men. For this reason among others it has been regarded as the prayer of the 
Church, not of the world. So jealously was its secrecy guarded in early times, 
that like the Creed, it was only taught to catechumens just before their baptism, 
and was never used in those portions of public worship to which the heathen 
were admitted—One Volume Commentary. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Where did Moses commune 
with God? Where did Solomon on his accession to the throne? What lesson 
of the Second Quarter had an instance of the use of vain repetitions? 

Harmony of the Gospels. 41. Sermon on the Mount, Mt. 5.1 to 8.1; Lk. 6.20-49. 

The “Sermon on the Mount” in Matthew and in Luke. In Matthew’s 

Gospel the choice of The Twelve is followed by Christ’s “Ordination Address” 
to which Augustine was the first to give the title of “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
a title which had come into general use by the time of the Reformation. It is 
generally believed that Mt. 5, 6 and 7 and Luke 6.20-49 record the same address. 
All that Luke gives save “the four woes” is found in Matthew’s “Sermon.” 
Scattered through Luke’s Gospel are thirty-four other verses which correspond to 
words given by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus may have spoken the 
same words more than once, or Matthew may have grouped into one discourse 
words that were uttered on different occasions. 
_ The Lord’s Prayer in Matthew and in Luke. Luke gives the Lord’s Prayer 
in a different connection and in a shorter form, the petitions “thy will be done” 
and “deliver us from evil” being omitted. Possibly the Prayer was given twice 
in a longer and again in a shorter form. Luke tells us that it was after Jesus 
had been praying that one of the disciples said unto him, “Lord, teach us to 
pray, even as John also taught his disciples,” and that Jesus then gave the Prayer 
in answer. Probably Matthew records the Prayer in the Sermon together with 
Jesus’s other words about prayer in order to give a comprehensive view of his 
teaching upon the subject of prayer. 

The Place. “The mountain” where the words of the Sermon were spoken 
may have been Mount Tabor or any of the hills near the Lake of Galilee. Tradi- 
tion says it was Kurn Hattin, or the Horns of Hattin, about five miles west 
of the lake, which has therefore received the name of “The Mount of Beatitudes.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Communion with our Father who is in heaven should be as natural as talking 
with our earthly father, Prayer may mean so much in any one’s life, but how 
often it means so little! Do you know what it means in your pupils’ lives ? 
Have you helped them to a right understanding of the nature of genuine prayer? 
Does prayer mean much in your own life? Do you believe that prayer is the 
source of power? 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT IN DAILY LIVING 


Beginning the Lesson. Let us feel ourselves back in the bright air and 
sunshine of that fresh morning far away in Galilee, as Phillips Brooks admonishes 
us, with the sweet distraction of the early birds filling the air, and dreamy faces 
of the Galilean peasants making the listening group. Let us, too, listen to that 
great discourse which Neander calls “The Magna Charta of the Kingdom of 
God.” That is a fine phase for this discourse, for it treats first, of the charac- 
teristics of members of the Kingdom (the Beatitudes); second, of the influence 
of the members upon the world; 
third, it gives an interpretation of m_ 
the Law; fourth, it declares the 
works of righteousness; fifth, the 
need of singleness of service; sixth, |, | 
a prophecy of the Church in the fe 
world; and seventh, atest of true |} 
discipleship. . 

The Phenomenon of Jesus. At ® 
a time when religion had broken 
down among all nations, a Youth 
growing up in a tiny Syrian town 
to which not only the Roman and 
the Greek but the leading thinkers }i/ih. i a has | Beith. a 
of his own people never came, be- |//#) TE I CT ATTY BIT fest Pa Pa in su 
gins to speak certain words about ie wh ti i) i 
God. The only conception of God 
left to the Jew is of a tribal deity, 
who cares only for the sons of } 
Abraham; this Youth speaks of a }iteiiM 
Father in heaven, who has an equal f 
love of all men. The Greek, look- 
ing with impure eyes on the mys- 
teries of nature invents deities even | 
more corrupt than man; this Youth 
says, “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” ‘The Cloister of the Pater Noster Church on the Mount of 
Roman, bankrupt of all belief in a Olives The Lord’s Prayer is Inscribed on Tablets in 
divine government of the universe, Phirtys Dwe Lansdagce 
worships Cesar as the only Power 
he knows; this Youth draws back the curtain of the infinite revealing the ever-liv- 
ing Judge of the quick and the dead, and says, “There is none good but one—that is 
God.” You would have supposed that words spoken by one so insignificant would 
have been wholly lost, yet that teaching spread with miraculous rapidity. Jesus 
declared that his words were spirit and life, and so it proved. Whispered at first 
among lowly persons in an obscure corner of the earth, spoken presently in market- 
places and temples and palaces, proscribed as heresy, hated as blasphemy, these 
words spread everywhere, and struck the note of a new life. At length the hour 
came when the old order was utterly outworn. Rome fell, and great was the fall of 
it; but in the same instant it was discovered that a new power had taken its place, 
and Christ filled the throne which Czesar abdicated. The dust of catastrophe cleared 
away, and behold the Cross shone above the Capitol. The thoughts of Jesus 
about God and life and duty had become the basis of a new social order. All 
this as the fruit of a brief life lived in Galilee, which perished under every 
circumstance of ignominy and shame. This is the Divine Phenomenon of Jesus, 
the greatest phenomenon in human history—have we given it our serious and 
devout attention?—From a Sermon by Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

Religion is for Daily Living. John Bright and Cardinal Newman lived in 
the same century. They were both men of marked ability; they both came 
to be national figures and both were earnest Christians. But at the very time 
when John Bright was fighting for the repeal of the wicked Corn Laws and 
striving to better the social conditions in his own country and laboring for the 
promotion of international peace throughout the world, Cardinal Newman was 
writing those pathetic words which were recorded in his biography by Wilfred 
Ward. “The simple questions are, Can I be saved in the Church of England? 
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Would I be in safety were I to die tonight?” He decided that he would not 
be “in safety,” so he entered the Roman Church. : ; 

It is significant, by the way, that the man who was striving mainly to save his 
own soul by the prudent cultivation of a personal and private piety looked finally 
for his guidance to the external authority of an ecclesiastical organization. The 
man who was losing his life in seeking the high ends of social justice looked for 
his guidance to that “Inner Life” which is shed directly by the Divine Presence 
in the hearts of all those who have the will to do his will. In the judgment of 
the one who makes to us the stronger appeal, the main office of religion is not 
to enable a man to make a safe retreat into the security of paradise. The main 
office of religion is the restoration, the exaltation, and the enrichment of everyday 
life in this present world—Dean Charles R. Brown, in Social Rebuilders. 

The Power of Prayer in Daily Living. Prayer is the channel—and every 
man digs his own prayer-channel—through which the streams of God’s purpose 
flow into and through you. Through prayer we bring to naught the gray old 
iniquities hiding away in the dungeons of our being; through prayer we summon 
the angels of our better nature into full-chorded minstrelsy. Do you not recall 
those unforgettable words of Coleridge about music? ‘The silent air,’ he sings, 
“is Music slumbering on her instrument.” Yes, the air is silent, and Music is 
there, but slumbering—asleep. But hearken! The musician comes with his 
tuned wires, and he sweetly and tunefully awakens the silent air to music—music 
always and everywhere sleeping in the silent air. Likewise does praying awaken 
the powers, the ideals, the visions, the victories, the hopes, the love slumbering 
in the soul. What a neglected power is prayer—humanity’s mightiest unused force! 

A friend relates this incident: A gentleman in Chicago found himself going 
to pieces because of wrongness in the great business concern of which he was 
a part. The situation seemed irremediable; things had gotten beyond his control, 
and, apparently, beyond everybody’s control. Driven almost to despair, this man 
went to his room, shut himself in, and prayed—prayed for the help of God. He 
got it, and got it forthwith. Immediately his chaos in business was strangely 
touched into concord. Are not most of us made to marvel at these spiritual 
facts and forces? And why? Because we are strangers to them, though they 
are the soul-stuff of Life. Oh, why will we resort to every method but the 
right method? Why tap every source but the true source ?—Frederick F. Shan- 
non, in The Infinite Artist. 

Why I Believe in Prayer. The value which prayer may have in my life 
rests with me. If I wish my friend in New York to talk with me over the 
telephone, I must take down the receiver, put it to my ear and listen. He may 
be ever so willing and ready to talk, but he cannot talk to me until I do my 
part. In prayer we not only want God to hear from us: we want to hear from 
him. Prayer is the act of taking down the receiver. 

I believe in prayer for three reasons :— 

1. Because I believe in God. His character is such that he will want to 
help those who appeal to him. A cold, selfish, indifferent God would not be God. 
He works within me, helping me to help myself and to help others. 

2. Because I believe in the testimony of the best people I have ever known. 
I do not base any faith in prayer on happy coincidences or striking occurrences 
but rather on those broad and usual results that come to those who pray in 
sincerity and truth. How much it means that Lincoln, Gladstone, Foch were 
all men of prayer. My personal life, my home and the various activities in which 
I have engaged have been so blessed and enriched as the result of prayer that 
I count it the highest asset of my life. 

3. I believe in prayer because Jesus Christ believed in prayer. He had more 
to say about prayer than any one whose records are recorded in the Bible 
He left one prayer so beautiful, so comprehensive, so satisfying, that it has 
been taken up over all the world. It has been uttered this day in more than three 
hundred languages of earth—Dean Charles R. Brown. 

A Suggestion to Bible Class Teachers from the Experience of a Y. M.C.A 
Secretary in Siberia. A “Y” Secretary with a Czecho Slovak Regiment in 
Siberia had charge of a small library. One day he recommended a man to read 
the Russian translation of Fosdick’s “Meaning of Prayer.” This man usually 
read a book in a day, but he kept.this one six days and on returning it apologized 
saying, “I had to do much thinking.” “We have six copies of this book,” said 
the Secretary, “and we shall judge of your interest by the number of men 
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reading them.” The six books were out constantly, and there was a waiting list 
of those who wished to obtain them. The men came individually and in groups 
to discuss the book with the Secretary, and some of them found Christ. 

For Discussion. Principles of Christian living as given in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Tse-Kung asked Confucius. “Is there one word which may serve as 
a rule for one’s whole life?” And Confucius answered, “Is not Reciprocity such 
a word? What you do not wish done to yourself, do not to others.” What 
answer does Christ make in his “Sermon”? How is his answer immeasurably 
greater? 

2. Failure waits upon the attempt to limit the morality of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount exclusively to individuals. As never before 
we act as members of economic classes and local communities. Christianity has 
little meaning for the world unless it can evangelize, that is, altruize, social forces. 
The Church of today has to Christianize the new social mind that already is pre- 
cipitating its morality in the customs of each community. We have the custom- 
making of individuals, communities, nations to inspire with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. And one point of contact is the actual community in which we live—Dr. 
Shailer Mathews. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is a parable? 2. How does it differ from a fable? 3. What parables 
in the Old Testament can you recall? 4. Can you repeat a good parable written 
by “Safed the Sage’? 5. Describe the four kinds of hearers represented by the 
four kinds of soil. 6. What does Mt. 12.33 say is the way in which good men 
are known? 7. What have the words of verse nine to do with the parable? 
8. How do you listen to the reading of the word? 9g. Is there danger lest you 
become “Gospel-hardened,”’ and like the soil of the wayside? 10. In that case, 
what should you do? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Beginning the Lesson. What does our word hypocrite mean? The Greek 
word from which it comes meant, as the Greeks used it, one who played a 
part on the stage. A player, or actor, takes the part of some one, pretends to 
be for the time being some one else. In like manner a hypocrite is a pretender: 
he says or does things to make others think he is different from what he is, 
or better than he is. 

At Delhi, India, there is an iron pillar which looks so massive and strong that 
the Hindus said it must go down to the very center of the earth. But one 
day the English began to dig around its base and they found that it extends 
below the surface only twenty inches, less than two feet! If the pillar had 
tried to make the Hindus believe as they did, we should call it a hypocrite. 

A native of Madagascar gave William Ellis, the noted missionary, a definition 
of hypocrisy which shows he well understood the meaning of the word. Mr. 
Ellis wanted the Malagasy word for “hypocrite,” for he was translating the New 
Testament into that language, but no one could give it to him. He explained 
its meaning to the people and asked what he could say that would express the 
thought. “I know, I know,” cried a native, “it is to put a clean mat over a 
dirty floor.” : : 

The great hypocrites in the time of Jesus were the Pharisees. How did 
Jesus say they showed their hypocrisy in their praying? They loved to stand 
at the corners of the street and pray, they gave alms, they fasted, they rigor- 
ously kept the Sabbath, they were apparently pious men. But they were hypocrites, 
actors in a religious play, for they were but playing a well-calculated part, their 
religion was a thing of outward show, not inward feeling; they gave alms, 
not because they loved the poor, but because they would be seen giving alms; 
they prayed in public places, not because they felt the need of communion with 
God, but because they would be known for piety. They never deceived Jesus, 
and he was unsparing in his denunciation of such motives. What did he say 
about their reward? What did he mean by this? 

Prayer a Necessity for Christian Living. “Your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of, before ye ask him,” said Jesus. Then why should you 
pray for your daily bread? Your earthly father knows what is good for you: 
why do you ask him for what you want? Would he like it if you never expressed 
a wish to him? 
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Dr. Alexander MacCall recalls the prayer of the cannibal chief who said, 
“We much want tobacco, calico, and tomahawks and knives,” and deems it a 
prayer pleasing to God, for it was a foolish child coming to his wise Father, 
and by and by, coming often to that Father, he would learn better what to ask. 

“I must come to God with my poor little human prayers because he is my 
Father and I am his child, and if I do not speak to him, nor he to me, the sweet 
relation is lost. He is no more my Father, nor I his child. And I may ask him 
for anything I like, because he is my Father, but coming to him often I learn 
that there are many things it is useless to give, that the things best for me are the 
things my loving Father longs to give; that the best prayer is prayer that I may 
know what these are, and desire them above all, and love and trust him more 
and more. For the best prayer is not asking for things, it is the quiet hour when 
the child is alone with his Father seeking his guidance, receiving his strength, - 
resting in his infinite love.” 

That Life Must be Unselfish was a Great Principle That Jesus Taught. 
The electrician had stopped at the street corner to renew carbons in the arc 
lamp. A small boy had stopped to watch him. As the day was bright and sunny 
the boy was astonished to see that the man had on rubber boots. “What do you 
wear those boots for?” he asked. “Do you think it’s going to rain?” 

The workman laughed good-naturedly. “No, sonny, I wear them so as to 
be safe from electric shocks when I handle these lamps. Electricity can’t go 
through rubber very well, and one of the funny things about electricity is that 
it can’t get into a person unless it can get out again.” 

Is not that true of other things in life also? Take love. It can’t get into a 
human heart unless it can get out again. It must either find an outlet in service 
or die. Yet many persons forget that truth. 

Forgiveness too can never get into a man unless it can get out again. Have 
you ever tried to ask God’s forgiveness while you were secretly angry with some 
one who had done you either a real or a fancied wrong? The very doors of 
heaven seem locked against you. You cannot really pray, for, like love, forgive- 
ness cannot bloom in the sterile soil of a selfish soul. 

Whoever seeks the secret of human happiness will find it in these simple words, 
“Look well to the outlets of life.’ The clearest stream in the world will 
quickly become a stagnant pool if its waters find no escape. Clog the channels 
of usefulness with the rubbish of selfishness, harshness or indolence, and the 
streams of affection will soon become a foul and stagnant morass that reflects 
no loveliness and enriches no barren places—The Youth’s Companion. 

Our Prayer. Forgive us, our Father, for the selfishness which has marred onr 
habit of prayer. We have come to thee only to ask favors of thee—our daily 
bread, the protection of thy strong arm, the rescue of our bodies form pain; our 
minds from the clutch of difficulty, or our souls from the penalty and shame of 
our sins. Always we come asking for some gift from the treasure of thy goodness. 
And always thou art giving us more than we ask or think. Yet how unfair has 
been our praying, how self-centered! How narrow and crooked has been our 
fellowship with thee! Thou who hast so abundantly supplied our needs, forgive 
us that we have not asked after thy needs and listened for thee to disclose them.— 
The Christian Century. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun 
Thou knowest if best bestowed or not, 
And let thy will be done—Pope. 
“Like children taking peeps at pantry shelves, 
We think we’re tempted when we tempt ourselves.” 

By thy unsparing denunciation of pretence, create in me a hatred of all sham, 
all insincerity— Hester Alway. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where does Luke say the multitude came from? (Lk. 8.4.) 2. What is a 
parable? 3. Describe the fields of Palestine where the sower sows his seed 
4. Who is the Sower in the parable? 5. What is the seed? (Mk. 4.) 6. Study the 
interpretation of the parable, verse 13-20. 7. What symbolizes the thoughtless 
hearer? 8. The shallow hearer? 9. The sincere hearer? 10. Are we responsible 
for the way in which we hear? 
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Lesson III—Ocrtoser 19 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


GOLDEN TEXT: The sower soweth the word. Mark 4.14 


Lesson Mark 4.1-20 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 1 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 13.1-23; Luke 8.4-15 


MARK 4 And again he began to teach by the sea side. And there is 
gathered unto him a very great multitude, so that he entered into a boat, and 
sat in the sea; and all the multitude were by the sea on the land. 2 And he 
taught them many things in parables, and said unto them in his teaching, 
3 Hearken: Behold, the sower went forth to sow: 4 and it came to pass, 
as he sowed, some seed fell by the way side, and the birds came and devoured 
it. 5 And other fell on rocky ground, where it had not much earth; and 
straightway it sprang up, because it had no deepness of earth: 6 and when 
the sun was risen, it was scorched; and because it had no root, it withered 
away. 7 And other fell among the thorns, and the thorns grew up, and 
choked it, and it yielded no fruit. 8 And others fell into the good ground, 
and yielded fruit, growing up and increasing; and brought forth, thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold. 9 And he said, Who hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


i THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER: A STUDY IN SOILS, verses 1+0. 
Sitting in a boat on the Sea of Galilee far enough from the multitude on the 
shore to be free from their importunities, yet near enough to address them, 
Jesus taught them many things by means of parables. The Greek verb from 
which the word parable is derived means literally to place side by side, hence to 
compare: a parable is a comparison. Webster defines a parable as a short ficti- 
tious narrative of something which might really occur in life or nature, by means 
of which a moral is drawn. An excellent definition of a parable as used by 
Jesus has thus been given: “A narrative, fictitious, but agreeable to the laws and 
usages of human life, by which either the duties of men or the things of God, 
particularly the nature and history of God’s Kingdom, are figuratively portrayed.” 
Within the view of Jesus as he spoke this Parable of the Sower was doubtless 
a sower at work in a cornfield which descended to the water’s edge. Dean Stanley 
describes such a field: ‘There was the trodden pathway running through the 
midst of it, with no fence or hedge to prevent the seed from falling here or 
there on either side of it or upon it; itself hard with the constant tramp of horse, 
mule, and human feet. There was the good rich soil; there was the rocky ground 
of the hillside protruding here and there through the cornfields; there were the 
large bushes of thorn—the nabk, that kind of which tradition says the crown of 
thorns was woven—springing up in the very midst of the waving wheat.” 

A sower was sowing seed, so runs the parable. He lived in a hamlet or 
village, as all the farmers do now in Palestine, and went to his unfenced field 
afar off to sow his seed. Some of it fell on the beaten path which ran through 
the field and lay there on the hard surface till the birds devoured it. Some of 
the seed fell on the hillside where the underlying rock came very near the surface: 
the soil there was shallow and the warmth of the rock made the seed spring 
up quickly and look very promising, but the roots of the plants could not strike down 
deep and avoid the heat of the sun, and therefore the plants quickly withered 
away. Plants from the seed that fell where seeds of thorns were plentiful were 
overshadowed and starved to death by the more rapidly growing thorns. Some 
seed there was that fell on good ground, where the soil was rich and deep and 
free from thorns, and it yielded thirty and sixty and even a hundredfold. Who 
hath ears to hear, let him hear—thus Jesus ended his parable. 

Pee INTERPRETATION OF THE PARABLE, A STUDYAIN 
SOULS, verses 13-20. The disciples failed to understand this parable. Were 
they obtuse? Their Master frequently surprised them: recall his rebukes in Mark 
4.40; 7.18; 8.17. “It is good for us, when we have heard or read the word, 
to examine ourselves, or to be examined, whether we have understood it or 
not” (Matthew Henry). To his disciples Jesus explained the parable. The sower 
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was sowing the word. The sower is Christ, the seed is the word of God, Lk. 8.11. 
“The seed aptly stands for Christian truth, ‘the word of the Kingdom,’ or ‘word 
of God,’ because when implanted in the heart and conscience, it grows, develops, 
and brings forth spiritual fruit’ (Dummelow). 

Those whose hearts are closed to the truth by their absorption in other things 
are they by the wayside. Their minds are like the hard beaten path, the seed 
cannot enter it. You remember how on one occasion a man heard Jesus say, 
“And when they bring him before the synagogues and the rulers and the authori- 
ties” (Lk. 12.11), and at once his mind recurred to the one thing that occupied 
it so constantly, his quarrel with his brother; he could hear no more and other 
words fell on a dead surface. As some one has said, “The ruling idea swooped 
down like a hungry bird and caught the good seed away before it could find 
entry; and all he was eager to ask was ‘Master, speak to my brother that he 
divide the inheritance with me.’” The seed never got in. “The path was not 
always hard; remember that. Once it was mellow like the rest of the field, 
but it had been trodden hard by much travel. Hearts are hardened by 
repeatedly hearing and not doing the truth. Says Ruskin, ‘Every duty we 
omit obscures some truth we might have known.’ This is what is meant 
by being ‘gospel-hardened’” (George Henry Hubbard). 

Next Jesus explains those “that are sown upon the rocky places”: the expres- 
sion is involved, but the context makes it clear. By it is meant that their attitude 
toward the word of God is as that of the rocky places toward the seed of grain. 
They listen to the word and seemingly readily accept it, but they are shallow and 
unstable, and upon them no permanent impression is made. “They are generally 
of the enthusiastic and excitable temperament, who when brought under strong 
religious influences ‘run well’ for a time, but soon tire, and fall away.” Such 
was the scribe of Mt. 8.19 who said, “Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest,” but Christ told him that he had not counted the cost. 

Those who are sown among thorns are those who might bring forth much 
fruit, only they have a crowded mind, they try to serve both God and mammon, 
and fail miserably. The seed enters and takes root, but it has to fight for life 
with other growths. Not the world, but the anxieties in regard to the things 
of the world; not riches, but riches in which they put their trust and are therefore 
deceived, and the desire for other things, choke the seed. “Christ’s teaching has 
to struggle with business and social duties and amusements. Fruit their lives 
do indeed bring forth, but it never ripens. The rich young ruler is such an one. 
Nicodemus, perhaps, is another. This is comparative failure, not utter disaster. 
It is the commonest of all’ (Robertson). 

““Thorns’ stand for any kind of weed that chokes out the desired crop. Corn 
is a weed if it grows in a wheat field. The blackberry is only a troublesome 
thorn if it springs up in the midst of a flower bed. So the most innocent occupa- 
tions and even praiseworthy actions may become harmful if allowed to crowd 
vital truth from our lives. To be diligent in business is commendable in 
general. But when we become so completely absorbed in business that we 
can think of nothing else or do nothing else, when we permit the cares and 
plans of the week day to invade the hallowed Sabbath, when our minds 
are so fully occupied with our toil that we cannot attend to God’s truth, then 
our very diligence becomes a vice. Many pleasures, too, are innocent till 
they interfere with duty and hinder our obedience to higher truth: then they 
are no longer innocent; they are thorns and weeds” (George Henry Hubbard) 

There are good hearers of truth, “those that are sown upon the good ground ” 
They hear the word—they are attentive; they accept it—it sinks deep and grows 
and ripens into fruit, thirtyfold, and sixtyfold and one hundredfold. “There is in 
every heart some capacity for reception, and the great central lesson and 
meaning of the parable is simply this, that it is in the cooperation of the 
seed and the soil, of the grace of God and the will of man that there lie 
all the possibilities of that harvest which in the individual is character and 
in society the Kingdom of God (H. R. Gamble). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 
He taught them many things in parables, verse 2, The mett d i 
parables was not new. There are several good examples Pa the Od tee 
(2 S. 12.1-14; 14; Isa. 5.1-6; 28.24-28.) It was also known to the rabbis: 
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for examble, it was said of Rabbi Meir that a third part of his discourses was 
tradition, a third allegory, and a third parable. But Christ made the parable form 
so completely his own that few since his time have ventured to imitate him. 
Neither the apostles nor any of the Christian fathers (except Hermas) are 
known to us as authors of parables—One Volume Commentary. 

Other fell among thorns, verse 7. When the ground is fairly clear, or free 
from thorns, it is customary to scatter the seed upon it and then plough it in 
with the light oriental plough. When a field has been for a season out of culti- 
vation is becomes covered with strong yellow and blue thistles, and another 
year of neglect brings up a plentiful spread of thorn bushes, 
which are used for making brooms, and supply fuel for the 
village oven—G. M. Mackie. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What 
was the theme of Jesus’s talk with Nicodemus? Of his 
talk with a Samaritan woman? Of his discourse in the 
synagogue at Nazareth? 

The Purpose of the Parable of the Sower. This parable 
served two purposes at the time Jesus uttered it: It was 
both a defense and an explanation of the situation as re- 
gards the kingdom of heaven—here that personal, invisible 
kingdom within the hearts of men where Jesus Christ is 
King—of which he so often spoke. It taugh the disciples ‘ 
that, though the kingdom was slow in appearing—though theThe Thistle of Palestine 
religious authorities opposed the King, though even his 
kindred thought him insane (as the events of that day showed, Mt. 12.22-50 and 
Mk. 3.21), and though his real followers were still few in number—they need 
not be discouraged; most of the seed sown failed to yield fruit, but that which 
did, yielded manyfold. As a defense, the parable is rightly called the Parable of 
the Sower, for Jesus himself is here the Sower. As an explanation of the situa- 
tion, a better title would be the Parable of the Soils. The reason that the yield 
of grain was not greater was not in the seed sown, but in the soils that received it: 
the reason the kingdom did not make greater progress was that so few hearts were 
prepared to receive the word of God. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 42. Healing the Centurion’s Servant, Mt. 8.5-13; 
Lk. 7.1-10. 43. Raising the Son of the Widow of Nain, Lk. 7.11-17. 44. John the 
Baptist Sends Messengers to Jesus, Mt. 11.2-19; Lk. 7.18-35. 45. Discourse about 
Mighty Works, Mt. 11.20-30. 46. Jesus Anointed by a Woman, a Sinner, Lk. 
7.30-50. 47. A Second Circuit in Galilee, Lk. 8.1-3. 48. Healing a Demoniac, 
Mt. 12.22-37; Mk. 3.20-30; Lk. 11.14,15,17-23. 49. Scribes and Pharisees Seek 
a Sign, Mt. 1238-45; Lk. 11.16,24-26; 29-36. 50. Christ’s True Kindred, Mt. 
12.46-50; Mk. 3.31-35; Lk. 11.27,28; 8.19-21. 51. Woes against the Pharisees, 
Lk. 11.37-54. 52. Discourses to the Disciples and the Multitudes, Lk. 12.1-59. 
53. Slaughter of Certain Galileans; Parable of the Barren Fig-Tree, Lk. 13.1-9. 
54. Parable of the Sower, Mt. 13.1-23; Mk. 4.1-25; Lk. 8.4-18. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


What one is told may or may not be remembered. What one thinks out for 
oneself is never forgotten: the exercise of one’s mind has made it one’s own. Jesus 
taught by parable because a story always attracts, because truth embodied in a 
tale is remembered when abstract truth is not, and also because it was a method 
which aroused thought. His hearers became active rather than passive listeners, 
their minds were at work, they listened to his words, and endeavored to grasp 
the meaning underlying them. The Parable of the Sower, which seems so easy 
to us because with it we are given its interpretation, proved too difficult for the 
disciples; but their minds had labored over it and therefore its lesson when 
explained, made a lasting impression. , ; é 

Are you teaching in this way? Are your pupils active listeners? Do you 
use stories and questions which make them think? Do you fell them what you 
want them to know, or do you lead them to give expression to the truth you are 
seeking to impress? Do you teach them, or do you make them teach themselves? 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
HOW MAY I IMPROVE THE SOIL OF MY HEART? 


Beginning the Lesson. “Why does so small a flame in the engine’s head- 
light cast light so bright and so far?” questioned a student. “Because it stands in 
the focus of a parabolic reflector,’ was the answer. “A curved surface known 
as parabolic is such that every ray of light is projected in lines alongside each 
other. Light naturally scatters itself weakly in all directions alike. But in 
the parabolic mirror it is all turned back and massed in parallel lines. 

So in parabolic teaching the rays of light from the story are projected in lines 
parallel with that of the truth to be taught and brightly illuminate it. What is 
the definition of a parable? What purpose had Jesus in giving the Parable of 
the Sower? 

The Whole Parable is for You. Do we not almost invariably think of 
this picture as representing four distinct persons or classes of persons? And 
does it not follow in our thinking that only one section of the parable can 
possibly apply to ourselves? And so we throw away three-fourths of it as 
having nothing for us. Fortunate if we keep even one-fourth! 

Ah, take heed how ye hear! The whole parable was spoken for you. It 
represents four possible conditions of your mind and heart. Hence every part 
of it speaks directly to your soul. 

Who is the wayside hearer? Thou art the man. Have you never lost truths 
through inattention, or unwillingness, or want of obedience? 

Who is the rocky ground hearer? Thou art the man. Your grasp of truth 
is sometimes shallow. You receive truth many times into your mind to which 
you do not open your heart. 

Who is represented by the thorny ground? Thou art the man. Is not your 
life oftentimes preoccupied with other things, so that the truth you hear is 
choked before it comes to vintage? Do you never allow business or study 
or pleasure or politics to fill the place in your heart that ought to be kept clear 
for the cultivation of character and the direct service of love? 

Who receives seed in the good ground? Again, thou art the man, if thou dost 
choose. For such receiving is in the power of every hearer. You can attend. 
You can treat the truth with candor. You can obey it and so you can make 
e poi in your life—George Henry Hubbard, in The Teaching of Jesus in 

arables. 

There is Life and Force and a Power of Propagation in Seed. Dry and 
dead as it seems, let a seed be planted with a stone—flashing diamond or burning 
ruby; and while that in the richest soil remains a stone, this awakes and, bursting 
its dusky shell, rises from the ground to adorn the earth with beauty, perfume the 
air aaa fragrance, or enrich men with its fruit. Such life there is in gospel 
truths. 

Buried in the ground a seed does not remain inert—lie there in a living tomb. 
It forces its way upward, and with a power quite remarkable in a soft green 
feeble blade pushes aside the dull clods that cover it. Wafted by wind or dropped 
by passing bird into the fissure of a crag, from weak beginnings the acorn grows 
into an oak—growing till by the forth-putting of a silent but continuous force 
it heaves the stony table from its bed, rending the rock in pieces. But what so 
worthy to be called the power as much as the wisdom of God as that Word which 
lodged in the mind, and accompanied by the divine blessing, rends hearts harder 
than the rocks, to pieces? , 

A single grain of corn would, were the produce of each season sown again 
so spread from field to field, from country to country, from continent to con- 
tinent, as in the course of a few years to cover the whole surface of the earth 
with one wide harvest—employing all the sickles, filling all the barns, and feeding 
all the mouths of the world. Such an event, indeed, could not happen in nature 
because each latitude has its own products, and there is no plant found to 
grow alike under the sun of Africa and amid the snows of Greenland. It is the 
glory of the gospel, and one of the evidencés of its divine origin, that it can; 
and, unless prophecy fail, that it shall. There is not a shore which shall not be 
sown with its seed; not a land but shall yield harvests of glory to God and of 
souls for heaven—Thomas Guthrie, quoted in Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts 

Who Hath Ears to Hear, Let him Hear. The late Dr. Dale teils the story 
of a minister who, at the close of the service he had conducted, was treated to 
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some querulous remarks from one of the officials about the “good old days.” 
Ah, sir,” said the worthy man, “there were great preachers in those days: = aViesi 
was the reply of the minister, “and there were great hearers in those days.” 

We are not listeners today. We have lost the art. To proceed thoughtlessly to 
the house of God with the scandal of the Sunday paper lingering in mind, or 
cogitating upon affairs utterly foreign to the spirit, is denying the preacher a fair 
chance to reach one with his message. Take heed how ye hear. Our mental 
field should be fairly freed from carking care and disturbing problems of business. 
And to give the preacher a fair and square deal, one must listen prayerfully and 
sympathetically. That outspoken saint, Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh, once 
reminded his congregation of this principle in unmistable terms: “You might have 
Paul in this pulpit in the morning and Apollos in the evening, but if you did 
not pray all the way up to your pew, and all the way down, the chiefest of the 
apostles, nay, the very Master of the apostles himself, would be but a savor 
of death to you and to your household.’—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

Where the Fault Lies. When we Christians go away from God’s house com- 
plaining, as we so often do, that we have received no benefit from our worship, 
that the message has been without value to us, might it not be well to ask 
ourselves whether the fault was wholly with the messenger and his message, 
or whether it was with our own hearts and with the manner and spirit of our 
hearing? It is said that a French cook will make an appetizing and nourishing 
meal from scraps of food that others would throw away as useless. Not less 
true is it that a really earnest hearer will find a blessing in a service that fills 
less earnest hearts with contempt or excites in them a sense of ridicule. 

How large a proportion of even Christian people come to the services of 
God’s house with their minds wholly fixed on what they shall see and hear, 
utterly forgetful of their own condition and fitness to receive! In fact, if they 
think about it at all, they expect first to be brought into a receptive mood and 
then to be filled. Is it any wonder that many times they go away unsatisfied? 
Any wonder that the word to which they listen brings forth no fruit in their 
lives? If, instead of this, all came to the sanctuary with an earnest purpose and 
a definite desire, if every heart were open and every ear attentive, if upon every 
lip were a prayer for the teaching of God’s Spirit, the preaching of the gospel 
would be vastly more fruitful than it is. 

The soil determines the fruitfulness of the seed. Even so the heart of the 
hearer determines the value of the truth heard—George Henry Hubbard, in The 
Teaching of Jesus in Parables. 

Corn and Character. Two young men were riding along a country road in 
Iowa. Suddenly one of the young men called the attention of the other to the 
difference in the corn growing on opposite sides of the road. The corn on one 
side was filled with weeds half as high as the corn itself; the stalks were slender 
and the blades were thin and yellow-looking; the ears were small and scarce. 
On the other side of the road, though the soil was the same, hardly a weed was to 
be seen. The cornstalks were strong and thick and tall; the blades were broad 
and healthy and dark green; the ears were large and many. | ; ; 

Pointing to the inferior corn, one of the young men said to his companion, 
“Tt is a shame to let such corn grow on land worth three or four hundred dollars 
an acre.” The one who spoke was proud of making his land produce well. His 
land was his opportunity to do something worth while in life, and he was making 
the best of it. It was shameful to waste a grand opportunity to help the world 
and at the same time to earn a fair profit. . 

There are some things more precious than corn that grow in every state 
in the Union. One of them is character. No state can boast of being the great 
character-producing state, for our whole land is rich soil for the growth of 
character. With all the opportunities for preparation, development and service, 
with the Christian institutions and high ideals that are ours as a people, we ought 
to say with the farmer boy in Iowa, “ It is a shame to let poor character grow 
i land as this.” a4). ; 
artes people can get that pride in good, strong Christian character which 
the farmer boy had in raising the finest corn on his good land, then the great 
problems that come up in the future will be surely and safely solved. 

“Character is the diamond that scratches every other stone.” Strong, true char- 
acter will enable you to make your mark in the world in whatever service you 
undertake. We have the soil, and we have the seed in our true-hearted young 
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Americans. Let us all do our part in making the United States of America 
the great character-producing country of the world—The Youth’s Companion. 
For Discussion. 1. People talk much of the failures of Christians. Let us 
remember Christ talked of them first, and talked wisely. Christian truth cannot 
succeed and bear its return with hard, absorbed minds, with shall natures, with 
cumbered and crowded souls. But when it has a fair chance its harvest is certain. 
The good sower and the good seed still need the good soil—W. Stuart Robertson. 


2. In the judgment of the world a life may be without fault, while at the 
same time in the judgment of God it may be without fruit, and hence is not fulfill- 
ing the purpose of its creation—Dr. J. Stuart Holden. 


3. The great peril of the church-goer. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is the force of “even as he was’? 2. Why are there sudden storms on the 
Sea of Galilee? 3. Why did Jesus ask, Have ye not yet faith? 4. What two 
lessons did Jesus teach by stilling the storm? 5. What was it that kept Paul 
calm when caught in a storm and shipwrecked? (Acts 26.) 6. Do Christian 
people display more freedom from fear and worry than do non-Christians? 7. Do 
you know any one who believes in Jesus until the storm comes? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
HOW TO RECEIVE AND USE GOD’S WORD 


Beginning the Lesson. Sermons have been preached from all sorts of 
pulpits. From what pulpit did Jesus preach to the people of Nazareth? Where 
was he when he uttered the words which we studied last week? Today the scene 
of his discourse was the “seaside,” the side of the Lake of Galilee. So great 
a multitude had collected to hear him that Jesus entered a boat by the water’s 
edge. White or brown sails dotted the blue waters of the lake, fishing nets 
lay along the shore, and on the grass which grew close to the water’s edge the 
people sat down while Jesus preached to them from his boat pulpit. What 
parable did he tell them? Who will tell it to us? All his hearers had seen a 
man taking a basket on his arm and going on his way over the ploughed ground, 
flinging the seed about as he went. They could understand the kind of soil 
which received the seed. But they did not all understand what the words meant 
as a parable. Even the disciples did not understand, and they asked their Master 
to explain it to them. Who will give us now the interpretation of the parable? 
(Text Explained.) 

A Stroll through the Fields. The seed is the word of God—the lessons 
you learn from the Bible; and those who teach are the Sowers. But what are 
fields? Well, you are the fields. 

And now for our stroll. We go out across the farm-yard, and through the 
gate, and here is the first field, the hard field. “Ah,” says the farmer, with a 
sigh, “I can do nothing with this field, the ground is so hard”; and as he 
strikes it with his stick, it rings as if it were a stone. “And yet you don’t know 
what trouble I have taken with it. It is so hard that I can get nothing into it: 
more like a road than a field.” 

Ah, I think you know that field. In the Sunday-school, and in the House of 
God, and in the home, I have often seen that field. Lesson after lesson is 
sown, and all sorts of good seed, but nothing seems to go in. The love of God 
the story of Jesus, the wickedness of sin, all seem to be lost. The heart is so 
dreadfully hard, that no seed can get under the surface. 

“Will it always be so hard, farmer?” you ask, wondering. And now listen 
to what the farmer says: “No, no; I hope not. You remember what David 
says in the sixty-fifth Psalm—Thou makest it soft with showers. Only the rain 
from heaven can loosen the hard-baked earth, and open the ground so that the 
seed can get in and live. We must ask our Father in heaven to send that.” So 
there is a cure for the hard field of our hearts. He will send upon us his Holy 
Spirit, then the hardness is gone. The hard field becomes the good ground, and 
brings forth much fruit. : 

We pass on until we come to the next field. “Now,” says the farmer, “this is 
my weedy field.’ There is no mistake about that; weedy enough, indeed. As 
we come along by the hedge, our finger is stung by a tall nettle; and as we 
get out of the way of that, we are pricked by a sharp-leaved fellow with 
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his gay red cap on his head—this thistle. But they are not all such disagreeable 
weeds as these. There is a patch of yellow charlock, and the pretty wild con- 
volvus, and the scarlet poppy, and many other flowers. Yet they are all weeds. 
They have no business there, and they prevent the good seed from coming up. 

“You would scarcely believe how much seed I have put into this field,” the farmer 
tells us. “And now look at it! Why, if I had never sown a grain it could 
scarcely have been worse.” 

Ah! who does not know the weedy fields? Boys and girls who have been 
carefully taught and anxiously looked after, and yet there came nothing but 
weeds. These boys with the good seed sown in them, began to quarrel after- 
wards; so there came nettles and thorns instead of good fruit. This girl has 
the good seed in her heart, but she begins to think unkind thoughts, and perhaps 
to say spiteful things; so comes a prickly thistle instead of good seed. 

And these flowers—they were weeds because they were in the wrong place. 
Very good in a garden, but here, where they choked much good seed, they were 
very bad. Laughing is a good thing, but laughing in the wrong place is a weed. 
If God has given you ears and a tongue—two ears and one tongue, remember— 
he does not intend you to be deaf and dumb. But talking in the wrong place 
helps to fill up the weedy field. 

But notice as we pass along that there is one part of the field that is quite 
clean. The corn is pushing up and all is promising a plentiful crop. We ask 
how this is. Listen to the farmer’s answer. “I sent for as many boys and 
girls as I could get, and they came, and got on their knees, and pulled up the 
weeds, and cleared the ground. So there I shall have some good fruit. 

So let us set to work pulling up weeds. Remember that we can’t do much 
unless we get on our knees for it. We must ask God to help us, and he will. 
Let us get rid of the weeds, these nettles and thistles of ill temper; the inattention, 
and the forgetting, and the things that come in the wrong place—try to pull 
them up. I knew a little girl who was a very angry and passionate little maiden. 
Her mother said to her one day, “Mary Jane, I have been thinking how dread- 
ful it will be for everybody when you are a woman. What a passionate, ill- 
tempered woman you will make.” Mary Jane had not thought of that. True, 
she was a passionate girl, but she thought that somehow she would be sure to 
grow up into a very kind and gentle woman, like her mother. She looked up 
rather frightened. "Then her mother showed her how this dreadful prickly weed 
would grow and grow every day, until it was too strong to be pulled up. So 
the little maiden began to pray for help. She pulled at the weed and kept 
pulling at it whenever it came again; and now she is the very gentlest woman 
that I know. We can clear the weedy field; but this must be your prayer 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God!” : 

Passing from that field, the farmer says in a low whisper, “Now if you go 
quietly, and cross this lane, and up the bank to the next gate, you will see a 
strange sight. This is the bird field.” ; 

As soon as our heads appear, up fly all sorts of birds. The blackbirds fly 
screaming into the hedge and little birds rise up from the field in a cloud. And 
whilst we lean over the gate listening to the merry lark, we can’t help thinking that 
we know many fields just as badly off as this. How many boys and girls there 
are in whom all the good seed is eaten up by the fowls of the air; and who does 
not know the names of many of these birds? j : 

A busy bold little bird that steals much good seed on all sides, is called Inatten- 
tion. Then there is the chattering Magpie, a great thief; busy whispering here 
and there, and humming and buzzing, a very destructive bird is this. 

There is one bird more that I have found in Sunday-schools. In some places 
he is so much disliked that they keep people to go round and kill him whenever 
they can find him. He keeps the field from getting any good seed at all. His 
name is Absent. Take care, and never let him come near you. ; 

Now we have come to the last field. “‘Here,’ says the farmer, “is my bit 
of good ground.” We wonder that it is so different from the rest. But the 
farmer tells us how the rain from heaven softened it, and how they cleared the 
weeds and sowed the seed, and scared the birds; and here now is this rich 
harvest. The seed fell into good ground, and brought forth much fruit. 

And now thank God that we can all be good ground. God can take away 
the stone out of our hearts, and by his Holy Spirit he can create within us the good 
ground. Let us ask our Heavenly Father for Jesus Christ’s sake to make us 
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good ground. “The good ground are they which, in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.” “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God !’—Mark Guy Pearse. ; 4 

Another Parable. “What a beautiful field of wheat!” exclaimed a visitor 
in Virginia. “You wouldn’t have said so eighteen months ago,” the owner replied. 
“It was worn-out land. Nothing but spindling weeds had grown there within 
my memory. One day Professor Price came along and said he wanted to rent 
that field. ‘It’s no good,’ I told him. But he said he wanted it as an object- 
lesson, to show what could be done with such soil, so I let him have it. Well, 
he put it into potatoes and had a bumper crop; and you can see what he has now.” 

When Professor Price was afterwards asked how he had done it, he replied: 
“Why, all the land about here is naturally good land. So whenever I see a 
poor field I study the soil, discover what chemical elements are lacking, employ 
a commercial fertilizer mixed according to a special formula which I prepare, 
and I use only selected seed. By the use of intelligent methods any of this 
so-called ‘worthless land’ may be brought to fine fertility.” 

Can you not interpret this story as a parable of the soil of your hearts? All 
of you have naturally good hearts, but not all of you yield harvests of good 
deeds. Something is lacking, perhaps it is the spirit of generosity, the desire to 
please others, the will to be of service in the world, the realization that you are 
not in this world merely to have a good time, the love of Christ which constrains 
one to do what would please him. The first thing needful is to find out what 
is the matter with your hearts, why they are not good soil, and then to remedy 
it so that they shall yield abundant fruit. When you have a heart and mind 
open and willing to accept and practice the teaching of Christ then you will 
have much fruit. 

Weeds. Weeds have the most surprising way of getting in where they are not 
expected. They come into backyards and gardens. They come into the hearts of 
people—the weeds of ugly thoughts, blown by the winds of gossip; the weeds of 
evil habits, suggested we hardly know how; and they fall so silently that at first 
we do not know they have come. It is amazing how quickly they grow. If we 
do not watch them, presently they have taken possession of everything, and what 
we thought was a garden is all a tangle of rank things. The flowers of the good 
thoughts within us are crowded out by the weeds of the thoughts which are selfish 
and mean. 

There are two things which we must do if we would keep the weeds down. The 
first is that we must never let our gardens, nor ever let our hearts, go for a long 
time unwatched. If people go away from their grass-plots and their flower-beds for 
weeks and months, the weeds will certainly be there when they return. And if we 
pay no attention to our hearts, and never let Conscience, like a good gardener, walk 
up and down, the weeds will certainly grow there. 

And then we must remember that the way to conquer weeds is to encourage 
flowers. The way to kill evil habits is to take good care of the positive good 
habits. We must tend them and strengthen them and make the soil rich for their 
roots to grow in. We must keep planting and replanting the things of God, so 
that they will be too strong ever to be crowded out.—W. Russell Bowie, in Sunny 
Windows. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. It takes two to speak the truth—one to 
speak and another to hear.—Thoreau. 


“I gave thee of my seed to sow, 
Bringest thou me my hundredfold 2” 
Can I look up with heart aglow, 
And answer, “Father, here is gold” ?—Lowell. 


“Life’s field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. To what does “that day” refer? 2. Why did Jesus wish to leave the western 
side of the Lake? 3. Describe the Sea of Galilee. 4. What causes sudden storms 
on the lake? 5. What reason had the disciples for not being fearful? 6. What 
reason had they for trusting in their Master? 7. What does Ps. 56.3 tell us we 
must do when afraid? 8. Who does Isaiah, in 26.3, say is kept in perfect peace? 
9. What is said about fear in the Shepherd Psalm? } 
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THE STILLING OF THE STORM 


GOLDEN TEXT: Who then is this, that even 
the wind and the sea obey him? Mark 4.41 


LESSON = _ Mark 4.35-41 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 107.23-32 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 8.18, 23-27; Luke 8.22-25; Mark 4 


MARK 4.35 And on that day, when even was come, he saith unto them, Let 
us go over unto the other side. 36 And leaving the multitude, they take him 
with them, even as he was, in the boat. And other boats were with him. 37 
And there ariseth a great storm of wind, and the waves beat into the boat, 
insomuch that the boat was now filling. 38 And he himself was in the stern, 
asleep on the cushion: and they awake him, and say unto him, Teacher, carest 
thou not that we perish? 39 And he awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said 
unto the sea, Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and there was a great 
calm. 40 And he said unto them, Why are ye fearful? have ye not yet faith? 
41 And they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, Who then is this, 
that even the wind and the sea obey him? 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE STORM, verses 35-37. On the day on which Jesus had spoken many 
parables he said to his disciples at evening, “Let us go over unto the other side.” 
And they obeyed, taking him with them, “even as he was,” in the boat. What 
an insight into the humanness of Jesus does that little phrase—even as he was— 
give us! The day had been severe in its demands upon his physical strength, and 
he was tired out. This same boat had been his pulpit (last lesson), and when 
his discourse was ended, overcome by weariness, he sank back in the stern and 
fell asleep. He needed rest as do we. These allusions in the Gospels to Christ’s 
weariness, need of sleep or of food, are certain proofs of his perfect humanity. 
“What strikes us here is that he had learned ‘to relax,’ to use the language of 
today. No sooner was his work done, than he composed himself to sleep, and 
as comfortably as possible he used the cushion as his pillow. Some people break 
down because they have never learned to relax. Their work done, they 
cannot rest. Their minds are still busy. If we are to work to the full, we 
must learn to drop the yoke swiftly and to rest with both mind and body. 
Jesus is an example in this also” (R. C. Gillie). 

Suddenly there arose a great wind storm, and the waves came into the boat 
so that it began to fill. There have always been sudden and violent storms on the 
Sea of Galilee. For explanation see The Geographical Background. 

ll. THE RESCUE, verses 38-40.. Experienced sailors though they were, the 
disciples were frantic with fear. They awakened their Master, crying, “Teacher, 
carest thou not that we perish?” And he awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said 
unto the sea, “Peace, be still”’—the Greek word means literally be muzzled: he 
spoke to the sea as though to a raging animal. And the wind ceased, and there 
was a great calm. “The true view to take of the apostrophe to the storm is to 
conceive of it, not as spoken with intent to influence either the winds or the 
disciples, but as the spontaneous expression of victorious faith and heroic self- 
possession. Jesus spake and the storm ceased. What was the connection be- 
tween the wind and the event? Was it a happy coincidence, or a proof of the 
sagacity of Jesus in seeing that the tempest would soon be past, or was it a 
miracle wrought either by Divine Providence or by Christ’s will? There can be 
no doubt according to the narratives—the wind and the sea obey fim eC Ales 
Bruce.) “The revelation of power bespeaks the divine less clearly than does the 
revelation of perfect peace. Doubtless that was an impressive moment when 
Jesus, standing in the little boat and looking out over the foaming billows, utters 
those quiet words of command, “Peace, be still!” instantly subduing the wind 
and stormy waters; but far more impressive, if we think of it aright, is the 
moment preceding when the Master lies quietly sleeping in the midst of the 
storm. ‘The slumber is supreme proof of conscious mastery over all things’ 
(George Henry Hubbard). “Grant to us, O Thou that wert at peace in the 
tempest, thine own spirit of faith and trust, that in our loneliness we, too, may 
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not be alone, but, in the companionship of God, may have the peace of God thou 
givest to they followers!” (Dr. Lyman Abbott). 

“Why are ye fearful? Have ye not yet faith?” questioned Jesus. Not yet, 
after having seen my power exercised so many times? They had not exercised 
faith in their Master, or they would not have feared. “How much more keen the 
edge of that question is when addressed to us; to us who know him so much 
better, and have centuries of his working to look back upon!” “The Master’s 
question implies that the disciples possessed faith. But they could not find it and 
use it when the storm broke upon them. Where is your faith? A well-regulated 
mind is a mind that is stored with information, and that knows exactly where 
to find each of its innumerable treasures. A well-regulated soul is a sout 
richly endowed with faith, and that knows exactly where to find it when 
occasion for its use arrives” (Boreham). “Fear can give no reasonable account 
of itself, if Christ is in the boat. If our faith unites us to Jesus, there is nothing 
that need shake our courage. If he is ‘our fear and our dread,’ we shall not need 
to ‘fear their fear’ who have not the all-conquering Christ to fight for them.” 


“Well roars the storm to them who hear 
A deeper voice across the storm!” (Maclaren). 


III, A NEW FEAR, verse 41. Then the disciples feared exceedingly, and said 
one to another, “Who then is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him?” 
“The lake was calm, but not their hearts.’ The man is at all times greater than 
his work. Even the miracle-worker is greater than his most occult miracles. The 
Master, Jesus Christ, is unspeakably greater and more wonderful than his mighti- 
est works or his most gracious words” (George Henry Hubbard). “To set them 
thinking about him, to give them truer thoughts of the Rabbi whom they 
loved but did not understand, to teach them that he was Lord of all—this was 
what the storm came for and was hushed for, and this is what disasters and 
happy fortunes come for, our tempests and our calms, our perils and deliver- 
ances. They come to set us thinking of him whom in the quiet everyday 
course of life we are too apt to forget. They come to teach us that he is 
always with us, ordering all things according to the good pleasure of his 
will, and to constrain us to trust in him instead of in ourselves by making us 
feel how utterly we are in his hands” (Cox). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He was in the stern, asleep, verse 38. It is said that in the flourishing epoch 
of Galilee, under the Roman rule, there were four hundred vessels on the lake 
where now there are scarcely a dozen. The modern boats are all of the same type, 
doubtless built on the model of those used by the apostolic fishermen of Galilee. 
They are broad, with a very shallow keel, are decked at the bow and stern, which 
are high; have an open well in the center, where a mast can be steeped; and are 
capable of accommodating from a dozen to twenty men. Under the deck of the 
bows is a sort of open cabin, where there is room for several men to lie down, and 
where our Lord was asleep safe from the waves breaking over the prow during 
the storm. When needful, the boats are propelled by oars; but whenever the wind 
favors, the mast ‘is raised, and the large lateen sail similar to those in use on the 
Mediterranean is hoisted—H. B. Tristam, in Eastern Customs, 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. On what occasion have we 
seen Jesus wearied? Why was he wearied when the boat started to cross the lake? 

The Sea of Galilee. Our last lesson was about one of the parables which Jesus 
spoke by the “seaside” at Capernaum. In the evening he started to cross the lake 
when the storm arose which forms the subject of our lesson. That storm taught 
the disciples their dependence upon a Master of marvelous power, and showed 
them their own lack of faith in him, It played an important part in the training of 
The Twelve. 

No one who has seen the Sea of Galilee will ever forget his first view of that 
famous lake. It comes suddenly into view as one rides toward it from the west 
a little gem of a lake far below, surrounded by a wall of hills. Riding down the 
steep hill we looked across to the heights of the country of the Gerasenes, the 
scene of the freeing of the maniac. Directly below lay Tiberias, and along the 
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western shore were the sites, though we could not know where to find them, of 
Chorazim, Bethsaida, and Capernaum. The lake at sunset and in the early morn- 
ing is wonderfully beautiful, the colors and reflections upon its calm surface once 
seen form an unforgettable picture. 

Although the lake is only eight miles wide and thirteen miles long, it is subject 
to sudden and fierce tempests. It lies six hundred feet below the Mediterranean, 
while the great eastern plateaus rise to a height of two to four thousand feet above 
the sea; and when the wind is drawn down through the gorges cut in these pla- 
teaus by the watercourses, as through funnels, or when it blows up from the 
South through the narrow Jordan Valley, it beats with fury upon the lake and 
lashes it into foam. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 55. Parable of the Tares and Other Parables, Mt. 
13.24-53; Mk. 4.26-34. 56. Voyage across the Lake; Tempest Stilled, Mt. 8.18-27 ; 
Mk. 4.35-41; Lk. 8.22-25; 9.57-62. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
HOW TO MEET THE STORMS OF LIFE 


Beginning the Lesson. When Captain John Smith lived in Virginia he found 
that the Indians were in the habit of drying their tobacco and crushing it to 
powder that they might sprinkle it upon the ocean when a storm was raging. You 
recall how Xerxes ordered the waves of the sea lashed with whips, because a storm 
had arisen and destroyed the bridges over which his army was to march. These 
efforts to control the waves of the sea seem foolish enough to us, for we know 
that man has no power over them. The topic today for Intermediates and Seniors 
is The Power of Jesus over Nature. What is the story which this title befits? 
_ And the wind ceased, and there was a great calm. “The beauty of the story 
is in the way in which all comes from and belongs to Jesus,” writes Phillips 
Brooks. “When he rises the storm stops. The calm that comes is from the power 
of his presence. As a strong, quiet man steps in majestically among a crowd of 
noisy brawlers, and his very appearance makes them ashamed and hushes their 
noise, so Jesus steps in among the elements, and they are still in a moment. It is 
a picture of the peace he bestows. However feebly we understand it, the story at 
least is luminous to every loving eye with this—the majesty and beauty of Christ 
and the way in which peace flows out abundantly wherever he is truly present. 
A thousand saints have felt that. These stories of Jesus are so full of his spirit 
that they scatter it everywhere, and the calm that fell upon the waters of Gen- 
nesaret has been renewed in the peacefulness and rest that have fallen upon 
multitudes of hearts that have read or listened to the narrative—Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, in New Starts in Life. 

An Application of the Story. St. Augustine applies our miracle in this way: 
We are sailing in this life as through a sea, and the wind rises, and storms of 
temptation are not wanting. Whence is this, save because Jesus is sleeping in thee, 
i. e. thy faith in Jesus is slumbering in thy heart? Rouse him and say, Master, 
we perish. He will awaken, that is, thy faith will return to thee, and the danger 
will be over. 

Three Lessons on Trust. The stilling of the tempest, the healing of the 
demoniac, and of the woman, and the raising of Jairus’s daughter form one of 
the most graphic sections of Mark’s narrative. Particularly in the first and third 
stories, everything turns on faith. The confidence of Jesus is contrasted with the 
fearfulness of the disciples. The disciples’ want of faith is rebuked, the synagogue- 
ruler’s sorely-tried faith is rewarded and publicly praised. The memorable acts and 
utterances of Jesus which made these stories unique, are all concerned with the 
maintenance of simple trust in God—a trust that triumphs over natural dangers, 
demonaic powers, disease, and even death.—D. A. S. Peake. 


“Fe holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand 
This boundless, restless, seething sea is in his hand. 


“O hand, so safe, so sure, so strong 
That it can hold the sea, 

Midst the waves of the storm-tossed sea of life, 
It can—it will hold me.” 


Lessons from the Stilling of the Storm. Fellowship with the Christ does not 


insure outward calm. Enlistment in the service of God does not guarantee free- 
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dom from the storms and distresses of life. Even those who keep very close to 
the Master may be assaulted by trial and temptation. The very boat that carries 
the Lord is often tossed about by the tempest and sadly battered by the waves. 

What billows of persecution rolled over the infant Church, and threatened her 
utter destruction! What gales of false teaching, yea, even of false-motive and 
aim, beat her back upon her course! Has there ever been an age in Christian 
victory when some part of the Church, some boatload of disciples with their 
Master, has not been imperiled? 

Is not this a parable of many an individual Christian experience? Read the 
great hymns of the Church, and note how many of them are baptized with the 
spray of stormy waters. The Psalms of David, for example, witness on the 
one hand to real fellowship with God but often, on the other, to deep experiences 
of trouble in the life of their writer. When we turn to our modern hymnbooks, 
we observe that many of the choicest hymns, such as “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” “Lead, Kindly Light,’ “How Firm a Foundation,” 
and many others, bear the impress of stormy experiences, 

Doubtless, too, every true saint has at some time sailed the stormy sea with his 
Lord. Robertson of Brighton, Henry Ward Beecher, Henry Drummond—all of 
them suffered from suspicion and slanders. George Fox, Roger Williams, and 
Theodore Parker, with many others equally godly, are witness to perennial truth 
of St. Paul’s words, “All that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.” 

But persecution is not the only word that expresses spiritual storm. Into the 
lives of the most truly consecrated and self-sacrificing persons come many and 
severe trials that are not due to the malice of their fellows. Sorrows, tempta- 
tions, perplexities, yea, great waves of trouble, roll over the life and seem to 
threaten complete shipwreck. Sometimes these storms seem to come as the direct 
result of sincere devotion. Many a man has been called upon to endure poverty 
and loss because his conscience was keener than that of the majority of his con- 
temporaries. Refusal to conform to certain unchristian customs have entailed 
loss of position, or perfect honesty of dealing has cut down profits, or loyalty to 
conviction has been punished as crime. In such cases the trial of faith is doubly 
severe. 

Fellowship with Jesus does afford inward peace amid outward storm. Note 
that I say fellowship, not mere companionship. The disciples loved Jesus and 
believed in him, but they had not yet entered into any deep spiritual fellowship 
with him. They did not understand him; they had not fathomed the depths of his 
power. They were not in perfect sympathy with his aims and ideals, consequently 
they were terrified by the rising storm. 

The modern Student of nature will tell you that every commotion on earth or 
sea or in the air is part of the essential working of the universe. It is necessary 
to clear the atmosphere, to purify the sea, to restore tone and vitality to the 
physical world after these have become temporarily exhausted. So trouble, sor- 
row, failure, bereavement, even doubt and temptation, are all messengers of God, 
subject to his laws, doing his will in our lives, to save them from stagnation and 
give them new vitality. _Our Lord himself was made perfect through suffering. 
Salat therefore, no disciple can hope to become Christlike without similar 

iscipline, 

To him who has the mind of Christ, all things become God’s ministers; hence 
he knows no fear. Many a saint has passed unmoved through deepest afflictions, 
resting calmly on the promises of God, and being assured that nothing comes to 


The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid ; 
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But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed? 


; And is not this inner peace, after all, the matter of vital importance? It is 
inward restlessness that kills. It is the storm of the heart that destroys the peace 
of our lives. Who has the peace of Christ in his soul enjoys the greatest of 
earthly blessings. 

Now what is the secret of this inward peace? For answer, read the final mes- 
sage of our story—Fellowship with Jesus does insure against ultimate disaster. 
It does contain the promise of abiding peace at the last, even though it does not 
save from passing storms—Condensed from Spiritual Messages of the Miracles, 
by George Henry Hubbard. 

A Lesson from Addison. On returning from a perilous voyage on the Medi- 
terranean in the year 1700, Joseph Addison, one of the greatest of prose writers, 
composed his Traveler’s Hymn. Here are the last two stanzas :— 


When by the dreadful tempest borne 
High on the broken wave, 

They know thou art not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

The storm is laid, the winds retire, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The sea, that roars at thy command, 
At thy command is still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodness we'll adore; 

We'll praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 

Our life, while thou preserv’st that life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be; 

And death, when death shall be our lot, 
Shall join our souls to thee. 


Take Thy Savior’s Peace as Part of Thine Own Tranquillity. Let us con- 
sider those little angers, vexations, and bitternesses that trouble our own wuncer- 
tain and peevish life. When the Great Christ-like considerations rise in the soul, 
instantly the anger falls away and a sweet calm supervenes. You were not to be 
reasoned with in the moment of your anger; you felt you were superior to all 
argument, in fact, you felt that there was no argument except your own; you 
looked down with a kind of contempt upon those who thought they could argue 
you out of your mean condition of mind. They could do nothing with you, but 
when Christ arose, when you remembered what he was, what he did, what he is, 
what he expects, you were ashamed; and for anger there came great Christly 
love. It is just as true, therefore, of us as it was of the sea. 

Consider anxiety. Some people are dying of care, thought; they wonder what 
will happen tomorrow, in anticipation they meet all the difficulties of the next 
seven years. They set themselves little problems in moral arithmetic, asking, Tf 
this should be equal to that, and a third thing should affect both the things now 
in opposition, what will possibly happen this day five years? The Lord does not 
ask you to be arithmeticians in that sense; in fact, very little arithmetic will 
satisfy the Lord. We may never live to see tomorrow; what then? Watch; be 
vigilant. All the wrinkles upon_your face were made by thinking about tomorrow. 

Consider social strife. Let Christ arise; Christ will settle all your social dis- 
putes, all your trade strikes, all your collisions, oppositions, and competitions. 
Let the Spirit of Christ work; let this mind be in you that was also in Christ 
Jesus; and when the Christ Spirit rises in our hearts we shall meet one another in 
mutual apology, in large concession, in noble charity, in generous Justice. The 
storm is still while Christ calms it, and when he calms it no power can ruffle 
it again, it is still and_tranquil under the sovereignty of Christ—Dr. Joseph 
Parker, in City Temple Pulpit. ; } é ; 

Indirect Influences of Life. And there were also with him other little ships; 
we don’t often think of these other little ships that were beating through the 
storm that night on Galilee. Out yonder, where the mists mantled the tumultuous 
waters like a wraith of death, where the roar of the gale thundered over the 
smitten waves and the footsteps of the storm left tracks of beaten foam, there 
were “other little ships,’ unseen in the darkness, each fighting its way for 
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life, and each with its terror-stricken crew. When Christ spoke the word | of 
peace and calmed that storm, the calm brought safety not only to his immediate 
followers; it was shared also by the other little ships. In other words, what the 
Master did directly for one, he did indirectly for a great many others. 

These other little ships remind us of the unseen comradeships in life. We are 
not alone in the storms of life. Out yonder other men and women are going 
through the same experience, bearing the same burdens, facing the same kind of 
loss, passing through the same sort of sorrow; and if we could but remember 
their unseen presence around us, their courage and patience, would we not, many 
a time, take fresh heart, believing that some day the calm must come, and we shall 
see lights of home upon the shore? : 

These other little ships remind us, too, of the unseen and too often unappreciated 
blessings which come to us in life. How many of these hardy seamen, when in 
after-days they described that tempest, realized that the calm which came so 
swiftly in the wake of the storm was due to the presence of One whose word the 
wind and the sea obeyed? The world is full of unappreciated blessings. You are 
like one of the other little ships. Away back in your past there was a praying 
father or mother, and the answers to their prayers have repeated themselves in 
your experience. As George Eliot puts it very beautifully in Middlemarch: “The 
growing good of the world is greatly dependant on unhistoric acts; and that things 
are not so ill with you and me as they might have been is greatly owing to those 
who have lived hidden lives and rest in unvisited tombs.” / 

The indirect influences are often, I think, more potent even than the direct 
influences. No storm in life was ever stilled for you in answer to prayer without 
some other soul near you feeling indirectly the effects of that calm and peace. 
Christ never yet answered a prayer of yours for deliverance from great trial 
without diffusing the answer to that prayer through other lives which perhaps 
never knew his name.—Condensed from The Religion of the Threshold, by Dr. 
Donald Sage Mackay. 

For Discussion. Faith’s conquest of fear. See The Conquest of Fear, 
by Basil King. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What was the occasion of the parable? 2. What led the prodigal to leave 
home? 3. What was the law about the division of property as told in Dt. 21.17% 
4. What is the meaning of the expression, “When he came to himself”? 
5. What did the prodigal doubtless call his conduct when he left home? 6. In 
the far country? 7. When famine came, to what did he ascribe his position? 
8. When did he find the right name for his conduct? 9. What is the kernel of 
the parable? 10. Do you sympathize with the prodigal or with the father ? 
11, After the prodigal was restored to his place in the home, was he any the 
worse for having been a prodigal? 12. How should the prodigal be treated 
today? 13. Are you ever loveless in your treatment of sinners? 14. When 
is the right time to help the prodigal? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE POWER OF JESUS OVER NATURE 


Beginning the Lesson. <A Japanese Christian father and mother when 
dying asked a missionary to take their little baby girl and bring her up as 
though she were her own. The missionary promised to do this, and she 
cared lovingly for the little orphan. The baby went with her wherever she 
went. One night when the baby had grown to be five years old they were the 
only passengers on board a boat. A sudden, furious storm arose, and the boat- 
men gave up all hope of being saved. The frightened mother threw herself 
down beside her child and cried, “O my darling, we are lost! We are going 
to drown in the sea!” The little girl so suddenly aroused from her sleep did 
not understand what her mother meant, but she remembered a song that she 
had learned about the sea and. she began to sing it— 


Jesus, Savior, pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea. 
The words calmed her mother, and she joined in singing the hymn through. The 
storm ceased as suddenly as it had arisen, and the ignorant sailors said it was 
because of the words of the “Jesus People,” as they called the missionary and her 
little girl, and they wanted to know more about such a Pilot. In the storm 
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on the Sea of Galilee Jesus did what no one else could do, stilled it by his word. 
_ The Power of Jesus over the Storm. In Mark’s Gospel four miracles follow 
in quick succession, demonstrating Jesus’s power over the storm, demons, disease 
and death. The first of this cycle of miracles is about his stilling the storm. 
How did it happen that Jesus and his disciples were out on the lake when a 
storm came upon them? In our last week’s lesson, we saw Jesus preaching from 
a boat by the sea shore: why? What do you think was the reason that at nightfall 
Jesus bade his disciples cross to the other side of the lake? What does it mean 
when the record says that they took him with them “even as he was”? Tell 
what happened that night. 

Joseph Addison Richards tells the incident in the words of the owner of the 
oat :— 


One day there passed along the silent shore 
While I my net was casting in the sea, 
A Man who spake as never man before; 
I followed him: new life began in me. 
Mine was the boat, but his the voice, 
And his the call, yet mine the choice. 

Ah! ’twas a fearful night out on the Lake! 
And all my skill availed not at the helm, 
Till him, asleep, I wakened, crying, “Take, 

Take thou command, lest waters overwhelm.” 
His was the boat, and his the sea, 
And his the peace o’er all, and me. 


Who then is This, that even the Wind and the Sea Obey him? 


The storm is chang’d into a calm 
At his command and will; 

So that the waves, which rag’d before, 
Now quiet are and still. 

Oh, that men to the Lord would give 
Praise for his goodness then, 

And for his works of wonder done 
Unto the sons of men! 


And they never praised him a bit. Why did they not praise him? Why did 
they not gather round about his feet, and praise his name for such marvellous deliv- 
erance? They thought they knew him by this time. They had been a good deal 
with him; they walked with him, talked with him, ate and drank with him; they 
were his intimates and followers; they knew him better than anyone else; and, 
maybe, they were beginning to think they knew him through and through, when 
suddenly that wild night, or morning rather, by working a miracle like that, the 
Godhead blazed out in that tired-looking, lowly, lonely Jesus, and by working 
a miracle like that he towered away up above them into Godhead and infinity 
and eternity; and as he towered they cowered, and blanched to the lips. Who 
is this? It was the Godhead blazing out too near. And they forgot to say 
Hallelujah—John McNeill, in Christ on the Sea. 

With Christ on Board. There are those who want Christ on board, it is 
pleasant to have a service on Sunday, to be reminded of heavenly things after the 
work of the week. They want him on deck when it comes to manipulating the last 
harbor; but they wish him to travel as a passenger and keep his cabin most of the 
time. They do not wish him to look about the ship, or ask questions of the cargo. 
And it will not do. 

When Christ comes on board he comes as captain. He takes command; he rules 
the ship. His are the sailing orders; he directs the course, and we must go where 
he wills. There is only one place for him, and that is the captain’s bridge. Many 
of us love our independence; we talk about our rights; we like to be masters of 
ourselves. Nevertheless the ultimate word of life is not freedom, but obedience. 
Every man has his master. We obey something: if it be not Christ, it will be some 
lesser and less worthy lord. The beginning of wise life lies in recognizing as 
we embark that we are going, not only with Christ, but under Christ——W. Charter 
Piggott. : ; 

The Power of Jesus in Another Wind Storm on the Lake. Looking at that 
second storm (Mt. 14.22-33), where Peter’s faith and fear were both called out, 
the one by the Master, the other by the waves, it gladdens me to see that the 
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Lord did not rebuke the trembling disciple till he had saved him first, and that 
he laid hold of Peter before Peter could lay hold of him. I think, too, with 
joy, of the exceeding tenderness of the Master’s rebuke when at last he uttered 
it. He did not say, “Wherefore didst thou come, if thy faith could not hold out: 

He only said, “Wherefore didst thou doubt?” The Lord never says to anyone, 
“You have trusted me too much.” He did not say to Peter, “O thou of no faith, 

only, “O thou of little faith,” for he saw some faith there; and though a strong 
faith wins a strong encomium, even a weak faith gladdens his heart. Still, weak 
faith misses much that great faith always enjoys. John Bunyan, in his inimitable 
Pilgrim’s Progress, pictures many varieties of little faith. Besides Little Faith 

himself, there is ‘““Ready-to-halt,” and “Feeble-mind,” and “Fearing,” and “Despond- 
ency,” and “Much-afraid.” He has given so many portraits of that family just 
because the family is so large, and some of them are to be met with almost every- 
where; and though they all got into the Celestial City at the end, they suffered 
terribly by the way, from obstacles far stronger faith could have easily overcome, 
“Great Faith” lives in the tropics, and has a perpetual summer; “Little Faith’s 

years are like Norwegian years—very short summers and very long winters ; his 
harvests can hardly be reaped, the storms are wild, and his music is chiefly in 
the minor key. Surely little faith is not what might be expected from one who 
has so great a Lord!—Dr. G. H. Knight, in The Master’s Questions to his Dis- 
ciples. 

He Maketh the Storm a Calm. 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 

That do business in great waters; 

These see the works of Jehovah, 

And his wonders in the deep. 

For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 

Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heavens, they go down again to the depths: 

Their soul melteth away because of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 

And are at their wits’ end. 

Then they cry unto Jehovah in their trouble, 

And he bringeth them out of their distresses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, 

So that the waves thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they are quiet ; 

So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

Oh, that men would praise Jehovah for his lovingkindness, 

And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 
—Psalm 107.23-31. 


Be not Afraid. “Keep on facing it,” said the old skipper to the young mate in 
the Conrad story. Reading on, ere we know it the ship has become a symbol of the 
life of mankind. MacWhirr does not know whether the ship will be lost or not. 
Nor do we. What he does know is how he must act. He never loses hope. When 
Jukes tells him that the boats are gone, he yells back sensibly, “Can’t be helped.” 
Again Jukes shouts, and he hears a voice crying to him, as if from very, very far, 
“All right!” After this manner we may find strength and hope in the midst of 
the storm of human circumstances—a voice like unto the Son of Man, bidding us 
be not afraid—Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Perfect love casteth out fear—John. 


With God go over the seas—without him, not over the threshold.—Russian 
Proverb. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.—Isaiah. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In what chapter of the book is the Parable of the Prodigal Son recorded ? 
2. What does the word prodigal mean? 3. How did the prodigal show his selfish- 
ness? 4. What was the prodigal seeking when he left for the far country? 
5. What did he find instead of happiness? 6, Where did he finally find happiness ? 
7. 1f a boy (or girl) would not like his father to know where he has been in search 
of pleasure, what does the fact indicate? 8. What does the parable teach 
about God? 
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THE PRODIGAL SON—WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 


GOLDEN TEXT: I will arise and go to my father. Luke 15.18 


LESSON Luke 15.11-24 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 51.1-8 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 18.12-14; Luke 15.1-10 


LUKE 15.11 And he said. A certain man had two sons: 12 and the younger 
of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of thy substance that 
falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. 13 And not many days 
after, the younger son gathered all together and took his journey into a far 
country; and there he wasted his substance with riotous living. 14 And when 
he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that country; and he began 
to be in want. 15 And he went and joined himself to one of the citizens of 
that country; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 16 And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat: and no man 
gave unto him. 17 But when he came to himself he said, How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish here 
with hunger! 18 I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: 319 I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants. 20 And 
he arose, and came to his father. But while he was yet afar off, his father 
saw him, and was moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him. 21 And the son said unto‘him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be called thy son. 22 But 
the father said to his servants, Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it 
on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: 23 and bring the 
fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make merry: 24 for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be 
merry. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. SEEING THE WORLD, verses 11-16. The story of the Prodigal Son 
everyone knows. At the demand of the self-willed younger lad, a father divided 
his living between his two sons. The prodigal, as we call him, thus received one- 
third of the whole, two-thirds going to the older brother, Dt. 21.17. The prodigal 
had long been chafing under the restrictions of home and he at once set out 
for “a far country’—a place where he could “live his own life.’ The same 
feeling leads young folks astray still. The far country is often only a place 
where the young man or woman is out of sight of father or mother. He who 
is living a life that he would keep from his parents’ knowledge is on the 
way to the far country of shame and wretchedness. “The whole cry of some 
men, is, Give me, give me! Never mind the price. Men mind what it costs of 
the finer things—the love, the honor, the joy of a clean soul, the pain of others. 
‘Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.’ How far will selfishness carry 
us if we follow it to the end? It will carry us to the desert and the swine-trough 
and the country of the sinner” (James Reid). Our prodigal wasted his substance 
in riotous living and when a famine came to the land he was reduced to such 
want that he, a Jew, hired himself out as a feeder of swine—and a Jew could 
sink to no lower occupation. The swine were fed with husks, that is, the 
pods of the carob tree, and this was his food also. The tree grows in arid, rocky 
soil where nothing else will thrive and is to this day a substitute for grain among 
the very poor on the edge of the Sahara as well as in Syria. 

II COMING TO HIMSELF, verses 17-19. Referring to Swan’s great picture 
of the Prodigal Son in the Tate Gallery, London, Dr. W. L. Watkinson says: 
“Tt is a masterpiece. The prodigal son himself is a very melancholy figure, and 
as for the swine they are simply fiendish, most diabolical beasts. But what struck 
me most of all is that the great painter has put in a few dabs of red. That is the 
poetic touch. In his dark cartoon Swan has painted in a few red poppies.” There 
was a bright spot in the dark picture of the parable—the prodigal “came to 
himself.” 

“Adversity is a wonderful eye-opener : necessity is the mother of common sense.” 
He came to himself, and said within himself, like King Saul of old, “I have played 
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the fool exceedingly,” the servants in my father’s house have abundance while 
I perish with hunger. He made a high resolve. I will arise and go to my 
father and confess my sins, and ask for a servant's place—for of that only am 
I worthy. “Once, when the prodigal was fretting against the discipline of 
home and planning a way of escape, he called his conduct Independence; in 
the far country, when bright eyes were shining upon him and soft arms 
encircling him, he called it Pleasure; later, after he had run through his 
means and friends and loves had forsaken him, he called it Ill-luck; even when 
he commenced his reflections in the course of coming to himself, he only 
called it Folly; but now he has found the right name when he confesses, 
I have sinned” (Stalker). 

III THE RETURN, THE FATHER’S LOVE, verses 20-24. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son we fittingly call this, but in these 
latter verses we see its title might well be The 
Parable of the Divine Fatherhood, for in the father 
we see a picture of Our Father. “It is ofttimes a 
long journey from a resolution to its realization. 
The journey is frequently so long that it is never 
completed and the resolve never becomes reality. 
This is true because in too many instances the good / 
resolution has nothing to back it up except a /- 
tainted life and a weakened will. In the will of |% 
the prodigal there was still life and power” |= 
(Greene). He arose and came to his father, but while \=% 
he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was 4 eo 
moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his poq and Branch of Carob Tree 
neck, and kissed him. 

“Yet a great way off he saw me, ran to kiss me as I came; 
As I was my Father loved me, loved me in my sin and shame” (Tersteegen). 


“I would like the power to see homesick prodigals when they are still 
away in the far country. It is the pathos and tragedy of the Church, and 
of so many of the Lord’s disciples, that we see the prodigal only when he 
knocks at the door. We know him when he kneels at the penitent bench, 
or expresses himself in some outward confession. We do not see him before 
confession springs to his lips, and while a sullen indifference appears still to 
sit upon his face. I would have the sight which can see the beginnings of 
rs gi life, while the outside still seems violently antagonistic” (J. H. 

owett). 

“The prodigal had not yearned for his father’s forgiveness, but merely for the 
bread of his father’s house. His penitence was as selfish as his sin. Yet it 
availed. His father received him with an overflowing welcome, and never inquired 
what had brought him. It was enough that he had returned. And this is God’s 
way. All the fitness he requireth is to feel your need of him. He will receive 
us and the experience of his grace will teach us true penitence. It was his father’s 
welcome that humbled the prodigal. He never truly repented until he was in his 
father’s arms, and then he repented in good earnest” (David Smith). 

When the prodigal began his confession, that he had sinned against his father 
and God, and was no longer worthy of being called his son, he did not say any- 
thing about being a hired servant, for his father would not let him finish. Well 
did his father know that the first great thing to do was to give back his son’s 
self-respect, to clothe him as a son, and calling his servants he bade them bring 
the best robe, put a ring on his hand, the symbol of position and honor, and shoes 
on his feet, which no slave ever wore. 

“Put them on me—robes of glory, spotless as the heavens above; 
Not to meet my thought of fitness, but is wondrous thought of love” 
—Tersteegen. 

There remained only to kill and eat the fatted calf and make merry, “for this 
my son was dead, and he is alive again; he was lost, and is found,” exclaimed 
the happy father. A recent prodigal had been begging in New York for a year 
when one day he touched a man on the shoulder and said, “Mister, please give 
me a dime.” Then looking at the man’s face he exclaimed, “Father, don’t you 
know me?” “I have found you, I have found you, all that I have is yours,” 
cried the father. “Think of it,” the younger man said afterwards, “I, a tramp, 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 


From a Painting by Eugéne Burnand 


While he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and was moved with compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him!—Luke I5. 2c. 
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stood begging my father for ten cents, when for eighteen years he had been 
looking for he, to give me all he was worth!” 

There is a lesson here in the wisdom of doing things handsomely. If 
the time has come for closing a chapter of discord and estrangement, let 
it be done as completely, as emphatically and ungrudgingly as possible, with- 
out niggling, without reservations. If at the back of our minds we are always 
going to harbor the recollection of how badly the other fellow has behaved 
to us, we are neither wise nor Christian. ‘Ring for the best robe’ of mag- 
nanimity and replace the rags of hatred and suspicion with that fair, stainless 
vesture” (J. Warshaw). 


“Love ever gives,—forgives,—outlives,— 
And ever stands with open hands. 
And while it lives, it gives. 
For this is Love’s prerogative,—to give, 
and give, and give’ (John Oxenham). 

“All this is meant to illustrate the grace and love of God and is the very kernel 
of the parable. (a) The love of God is a seeking and expectant love. “When 
he saw him.” was on the look- SS SX 
out—waiting and wearying for his SS S\N 
son’s return. With a fe passion- SGC NN 
ate yearning God waits and longs Us NG . 
for the return of his children. 
(b) It is an uttermost love. The 
prodigal had grievously sinned, but 
the father’s love was mightier 
than sin. God’s love is an utter- 
most love. He has forgiveness for 
those who have sinned deepest. 
(c) It is a restoring love. The 
prodigal expected only a servant’s 
position, but the father gave him 
the son’s place. God not only for- 
gives but restores” (J. D. Jones). 
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THE HISTORICAL 


BACKGROUND 
The Occasion for the Parable. 
The group of parables about the The Fath othe Prodicalts 
lost in the fifteenth chapter of Luke Soke Eh mel CEP aC 
was spoken by Jesus in answer to a sneer. “This man receiveth sinners 


and eateth with them,” scornfully said his enemies, the scribes and Pharisees. 
They themselves despised moral and social outcasts, and they could justify their 
ways only on the assumption that God despised them, too. “There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth,” was the teaching 
of Jesus. The three parables which Jesus gave to illustrate God’s mercy and 
love toward sinners are called The Lost Sheep, The Lost Coin, and The Lost 
Son. The lost sheep represents the stupid bewildered sinner; the lost coin, the 
ignorant, unconscious sinner; the lost son, the deliberate, wilful sinner—the sinner 
against light and knowledge: none of them is beyond reach of God’s love. In 
our Parable of the Lost Son, the prodigal represents the sinners in their guilt, 
penitence and pardon, while the elder son represents the hard-hearted Pharisees 
who scorned them. 

Harmony of the Gospels. The Parable of the Prodigal Son, from the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke, is taken out of its chronological order in order to furnish a 
theme which might answer for our World’s Temperance Sunday. Naturally it 
would come in our course after Lesson X, the Restoring of Sight to the Blind Man. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


We all resent as gratuitous the formally appended moral. We dislike it not 
so much because we disagree with it, as because we feel it to be an insult to our 
intelligence. This was our quarrel with the Sunday-school book of our childhood. 
If the author made his hero behave like a cad, or if the crown of the heroine’s 
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lauded virtues seemed to be feeblemindedness, it was not worth while specifically 
to call us to emulation. On the contrary, if the villain had been truly and convinc- 
ingly and despicably villainous, we found it out, and there was no need Olea 
tacked-on warning. ‘ ; 

Mrs. Birbadld wae said to Coleridge that she admired The Ancient Mariner, 
but that it seemed to lack a moral. Imagine! To which the poet responded, 
“Moral! it has too much moral!” His artistic sense thus asserted its rebellion 
against the didactic fashion of his day, and made confession. that he had mis- 
takenly yielded to this fashion—a mistake which we all instinctively realize in 
the reading, since the explicit moral seems so plainly to mar an otherwise 
almost perfect structure. ; , : 

In studying the parables of our Lord we are continually impressed with the 
fact that their moral values are inherent in their characters and situations. The 
stories of the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan contain in every sentence 
the convincing note of reality, and there is no necessity to add the formal state- 
ment. “Go ye!” is not a didactic summary, but a tremendous challenge. | The 
lessons of the Master Teacher did not need to be placarded—The Christian 
Century. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
PRODIGALS: PREVENTION AND RESCUE 


Beginning the Lesson. Eight or nine years ago we were all reading Winston 
Churchill’s “A Far Country.” He took the story of the Prodigal Son as the 
suggestion for his novel in which he handles the problems that beset democracy. 
In that work he shows us America wandering afar from the early and high ideals 
of democracy, reaching the ruck of materialism, and then returning by a slow 
and painful journey. The book ends with a beautiful note of optimism, for 
Hugh Paret, the hero, takes up life anew with a conviction of duty toward 
others and a desire to make himself fit for that duty. 

When Dickens was asked what was the most touching story in literature, he 
replied, “The story of the prodigal son.” It has been called the evangelium in 
evangelio, the Gospel in the Gospel, for the very essence of the gospel is in it. 
It has been called the flower of Christ’s teaching, but Dr. Alexander Black 
says it is more; “it is the ripe berry, the result of all the summers and winters, 
the heavenly sunshine and the earth’s toil. This berry holds the essential gospel; 
and what is that? It is that God is able out of rags to make delicate white paper, 
out of clay to form vessels of honor; and what is more, to make again the 
broken earthenware that men throw away as useless.” 

The Parable is True. The first chapters of the first Book of Chronicles 
are filled with facts: there is nothing there but facts. And nobody can read them. 
“And the sons of Caleb, the brother of Jerahmeel were Mesha his first-born which 
was the father of Ziph, and the sons of Mereshah the father of Hebron. And the 
sons of Hebron, Korah and Tappuah and Rekem and Shema. And Shema begat 
Raham the father of Jorkoam; and Rekem begat Shammai.” So it goes on, one 
hard name after another interminably: fact upon fact. The parable of the prodi- 
gal son, on the other hand, has not a fact in it, from beginning to end. There 
was no prodigal son, there was no famine; there was no father, no fatted calf, 
no elder brother. This was a beautiful story which Jesus told; and he made 
it up, every word of it. But it is nevertheless so true,—so vitally, so eternally, 
so searchingly and blessedly true,—that all the studious saints from the beginning 
of the gospel to this present day, have not discovered all its truth. Nothing can 
be more true than the parable of the prodigal son—Dean Hodges, in The Human 
Nature of the Saints. 

We are more Concerned to Manufacture Things than to Make Persons. 
The phrase which arrests us most as we read the compact narrative of the prodi- 
gal’s undoing is not the one which tells about riotous living, or the reckless squan- 
dering of his patrimony, or his hunger for swine husks, or his unshod feet and 
the loss of his tunic; it is rather the one which says that when he was at the 
bottom of his fortune “he came to himself.” 

He had not been himself, then, before. He was not finding himself in the life 
of riotous indulgence. That did not turn out after all to be the life for which 
he was meant. He missed himself more than he missed his lost shoes and tunic. 
That raises a nice question which is worth an answer: When is a person his 
real self? When can he properly say, “At last I have found myself; I am 
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what I was meant to be?” Robert Louis Stevenson has given us in Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde a fine parable of the actual double self in us all, a higher and 
lower Self under our one hat. But I ask, which is the real me? Is it Jekyll 
or is it Hyde? Is it the best that we can be, or is it this worse thing which 
we just now are? 

Which is the real self, then? Surely this higher possible self, this one which 

we discover in our best moments. The Greeks always held that sin was “missing 
the mark”—that is what the Greek word for sin means—failure to arrive at, 
to reach, the real end toward which life aims. Sin is defeat. It is loss of the 
trail. It is undoing. The sinner has not found himself, he has not come to 
himself. He has missed the real me. He cannot say, “I am.” 
_if that is a fact, and if the life of spiritual health and attainment is the normal 
life, we surely ought to do more than is done to help young people to realize it and 
to assist them to find themselves. We are much more concerned to manufacture 
things than we are to make persons. We do one very well and we do the other 
very badly. Kipling’s ‘““The Ship that Found Itself” is a fine account of the care 
bestowed upon every rivet and screw, every valve and piston. He pictures the ship 
in the stress and storm and each part of the ship from keel to funnel, describes 
what it has to bear and to do in the emergency and how it has been prepared in 
advance for just this crisis. Nansen was asked how he felt when he found that 
the Fram was caught in the awful jam of the Arctic ice-flow. “I felt perfectly 
calm,” he said. “I knew she could stand it. I had watched every stick of timber 
and every piece of steel that went into her hull. The result was that I could 
go to sleep and let the ice do its worst.” With even more care we build the 
airplane. There must be no chance for capricious action. The propeller blades 
must be made of perfect wood. There must be no defect in any piece of the 
structure. The gasoline must be tested by all the methods of refinement. The 
oil must be absolutely pure, free of every suspicion of grit. 

But when we turn from ships and airplanes to the provisions for training young 
persons we are in a different world. The element of chance now bulks large. 
We let the youth have pretty free opportunity to begin his malformation before we 
begin seriously to construct him on the right lines. We fail to note what an 
enormous fact “disposition” is, and we take little pains to form it early and to 
form it in the best way. 

The fact is that temperament and disposition and the traits of character which 
most definitely settle destiny are at least as much formed in those early critical 
years of infancy as they are acquired by the strains of heredity. We must be 
as greatly concerned to form virile character in our boys and girls and to develop 
in them the capacity for moral and spiritual leadership in this crisis as we are 
concerned over our coal supply or our industries. There are ways of assisting 
the higher self to control—dominate the life, ways by which the ideal person can 
become the real person. Why not consider how to do that?—Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, in Spiritual Energies in Daily Living. 

My Job as a Father. I have known of a number of wealthy men who were 
not successes as fathers. They made money rapidly; their factories were mar- 
vels of organization; their money investments were sound and made with excellent 
judgment; and their contributions to public service were useful and willingly 
made. All this took time and thought. At the finish there was a fortune on 
the one hand—and a worthless and dissolute son on the other. Why? Too 
much time spent in money-making implies too little time spent with the boy. 

Had someone, when the child was a youngster romping on the floor, come to 
any one of those fathers and offered him a million dollars for the lad, he would 
have spurned the offer and kicked the proposer out of his office. Had someone 
offered him ten million dollars cash for the privilege of making a drunkard out 
of his son, the answer would have been the same. Had someone offered to 
buy from him for a fortune the privilege of playing with the boy, of going 
on picnics and fishing trips and outings, and being with him a part of every 
day, he would have refused the proposition without a second thought. 

Yet that is exactly the bargain those men made, and which many men are 
still making. They are coining their lives into fortunes and automobile factories 
and great industries, but their boys are growing up as they may. ‘These men 
probably will succeed in business, but they will be failures as fathers. To me it 
seems that a little less industry and a little more comradeship with the boy is 
more desirable. 
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Not so much of me in the bank, and more of me and of my best in the 
lad, is what I should like to have to show at the end of my career. To be the 
father of a great son is what I should call success. This is what I conceive 
my job to be. 

The problem is not easy to work out. In the first place I must make myself 
his best friend. If I am to succeed in my job as his dad I must have his con- 
fidence, not some of his confidence, but all of it. I must be the one he will turn 
to first when-he is in trouble. There must be no one else—no uncle, no neighbor, 
no acquaintance—to whom he would sooner go. He must not be afraid of me. 
It is therefore not enough for me to tell Bud that I am his best friend; he must 
know that for himself. He must feel that no matter what may happen I am 
to be depended on. Of all his companions I must be first. 

This means that I’ve got to make myself worthy of his confidence. This 
is no onesided trust. It is a mutual arrangement. I can’t be a “shut-up” father, 
and hope to win. I’ve watched the “shut-up” fathers and seen the results. The 
loud-voiced, strident and irritable type which imagines verbal abuse and parental 
intolerance to be correction and training is doomed to failure. “Shut up,” is a 
terse and emphatic command, and the child eventually obeys it to the letter. He 
may disobey all other regulations and orders, but when told to “shut up” often 
enough he will do that consciously and subconsciously. He will shut up within 
himself all the many little treasures of his confidence, which he should be happy 
to give out and which the parents would be happy to possess. 

My job as a father is a day and night task, and involves not only Bud but 
me also. It is twofold in its obligation. I feel that I owe to him the best 
I can do with my strength. I cannot be a good father—and a poor citizen. I 
cannot be true to him—and false to my neighbors. I cannot be a cheat down- 
town—and a symbol of honor at home. If I am careless in my business, I shall 
be careless with him, too. 

This means that I must try to succeed for his sake. If I have gained his con- 
fidence I must also—in order to keep that confidence—gain his pride and respect. 
Not to do my own work to the best of my ability would be unfair to him. He is a 
partner in all that can come to me. If I lose, he loses. If shame and disgrace 
come to me, he suffers, too, and I have failed him as a father. 

I think that my job as a father requires a complete intimacy with my boy. 
I must not only know him thoroughly but I must know his playmates, too. This 
means that I cannot walk by the vacant lot where they are playing. If it’s 
a baseball game I must take part in it. 

His education is also a part of my job. Fine though his teachers are, there are 
many things they cannot teach him, His education cannot entirely be turned over 
to public officials. It is more my particular task than theirs. They may teach 
him the art of reading. I must teach him what to read, and how. So, many a 
night together we go rambling through the pages of Stevenson or Marryat 
or Tarkington, discussing the heroes and the desperadoes as we go. We know 
the good and the bad, and the difference between them. We know what is honest 
and what is dishonest, and why; what is good to do and what is wrong to do. 

It may be possible that great responsibilities await his growth. He may or 
may not rise to fame. However, I feel that I shall not have done my work well 
if the emergency of the future shall find him unprepared. For me to succeed as 
his father, he must succeed—Condensed from an article in The American Maga- 
zine, by Edgar A. Guest. 

A Responsibility for the Prodigal that Cannot be Evaded. Two or three 
years ago a book by A. S. M. Hutchinson was very popular—If Winter Comes. 
You recall how Effie came in her trouble to the home of Mark Sabre and the 
great-hearted man took her in. Do you recall the striking words in which he 
explains the situation? 

“T felt that the girl had a claim on us. She'd turned to us in her abject 
misery for help, and that alone established a claim, even if it had come from 
an utter stranger. It established a claim because here was a human creature 
absolutely down and out come to ws, picking us out from everybody, for succor. 
You've got to respond! You're picked out. You! One human creature by another 
human creature, Responsible to the same God. You've got to! You can’t help 
yourself. You're caught. If you hear someone appealing to anyone else you 
can scuttle out of it. Get away. Pass by on the other side. Square it with 
your conscience any old how. But when someone comes to you, you're done, 
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you're fixed. You may hate it. You may loathe and detest the position that’s 
forced on you. But it’s there. You can’t get out of it. And if you've got a 
grain, a jot of humanity, you must, you must, respond to that cry of this your 
brother or your sister made as you yourself are made.” 

Where was the Responsibility? In an article in The Christian Herald entitled, 
ey Forgive Us? Miss Margaret Slattery writes these thought-compelling 
words :— 

The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution is the one great community joke. 
Men square their chests and boast of their escapades in defiance of it. These 
men are not the poor, the ignorant, the worker, who are supposed to form the 
great opposition to the law, but those men who are accredited with being the 
leaders in the city life. There is a poor little “smart set” copying New York 
at its worst, serving cocktails, providing liquor of all sorts for its dances, feeling 
the thrill that any other criminal feels when first he defies law, takes what 
he wants and escapes. 

This is the civic life, this the community presented to youth. When they come 
to understand what we have done to them, the standards with which we have 
surrounded them, can they ever forgive us? I know one of them who says 
he cannot. He is the nineteen-year-old son of a prosperous man whose home 
boasts a well-filled wine cellar, a man whose wife has found her dinner parties 
very popular of late. The last dinner party was followed by a dance at a 
country club, to which the nineteen-year-old did not want to go, but yielded 
to his mother’s wishes. He drank a good deal. So did one of the very young 
girls. There was a clear moon, the girl proposed a drive. With two com- 
panions and her father’s car they quietly left the club. On the way back the 
nineteen-year-old, driving at high speed and very unsteadily, killed a man and 
so injured his wife that she died two days later. Three children of this young 
business man and his wife are left orphans. The nineteen-year-old boy is awaiting 
trial. He is a sensitive, kindly boy. He wants to die. His meeting with his 
mother after the indictment was a terrible thing to witness, I am told. 

‘Don’t talk to me,” he cried. “I don’t want to hear anything from you. You 
kept the,thing constantly before me. You told me to drink like a gentleman. I 
couldn’t. You made me go to the dance that night and you and Dad provided 
the stuff. Think of what I’ve done! I’ve killed them. You're just as bad 
as I am. Life is a rotten thing. I wish I could die,’ and pale as death itself, 
he collapsed. 

The Christian’s Duty to the Prodigal. How did the prodigal get his start 
from the swine pens toward God and heaven? Did some good soul in that far 
land come down to his distressing level and put a kindly hand on his shoulder 
and whisper kind words into his ear and plant a new ambition in his soul by 
telling him that his father was waiting back home to receive him with love 
and bless him with plenty? We do not know. But we do know that a job like 
that is a Christian’s job. The far lands are near at hand. Prodigals are no 
rarity in these days. Opportunities for that sort of service are abundant. The 
Bible says that one of the greatest things a man can do is to start a prodigal 
back home. He that winneth souls is wise. One of the greatest failures that 
can come to a Christian life is the failure to help somebody toward manhood 
and God. It ought to be the aim of every church and every Christian to make 
it impossible to have it said that a prodigal was in the midst hungry for love, 
for life, and for God, “and no man gave unto him,” 

We ‘sometimes hear it said of an unfortunate sinning man that he is “beyond 
redemption.” But is a man ever beyond redemption? The one who has caught 
the spirit of the gospel teaching and has learned the mighty power of God 
to save, can never question the possibility of even the worst man being redeemed. 
The Bible specifically declares that though a man’s sins be as scarlet they shall 
be as white as snow. Moreover, experience shows that the Bible statement 1s 
true, for the records abound in cases of men whose sins were not only scarlet 
but black, and yet they have been brought to a marvelous whiteness of life and 
fruitfulness of service in the Kingdom of God. _ 

What, then, ought to be the attitude of Christians toward those who are woe- 
fully depraved? ‘The answer is twofold. It ought to be faith in the possibility 
of redemption, and encouragement in the process of redemption. One of the 
meanest and most unchristian things a man can do is to look coldly upon the 
efforts a bad man is making to be good, and scornfully say, “He won't hold 
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out”; or to grieve his heart with spiteful references to the shameful past which 
the man wants to forget——Condensed from The Portrait of the Prodigal, by Dr. 
Joseph Nelson Greene. ; 

For Discussion. 1. The homeless, jobless, friendless boy. “Turn your eighteen- 
year-old lad into the world to find for himself, with no home and no job, and 
what do you think he would do? We have boarding houses and clubs for girls, 
we have shelters and relief agencies for men, but neither the city nor the benevo- 
lent institutions (excepting the Big Brother Movement) makes provision for 
delinquent boys. Temporary shelter and maintenance, a job, friendly interest given 
in the name of the Christian churches, have inspired more than one lad with 
fresh courage and fresh determination to become a useful member of society.” 


2, “If the voice of appetite is better understood than the voice of the soul, it is 
because it has received more attention.” 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What was the occasion for the withdrawal to the other side of the lake? 
2. How is Philip’s character portrayed in Jn. 1.45; 6.7; 12.21? 3. Do you know any 
“Andrews”? 4. Why was Jesus so careful of the fragments? 5. How has our 
nation since the Great War carried out Christ’s injunction recorded in Mt. 14.16? 
6. Why did the multitude seek Jesus, as he told them on the day following the 
miracle? 7. What great truth did he then tell them? 8. How did they receive 
it? 9. What is the significance of the fact that this miracle is told by all the 
Evangelists? 10. In what way was this miracle a climax in Jesus’s ministry? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE PRODIGAL’S WANDERING AND RETURN 


Beginning the Lesson. I have read a story of a dear old Scotch grandmother 
who believed that God cared only for those who loved him. “But, Grannie,” said 
her young grandson, “what about the little ignorant boys in the back lanes, that 
get hungry and cold, and sometimes fight and curse, and say bad words?” “My 
child,” she answered with firm conviction, “God only loves his own dear children. 
He cannot care for those who are not serving him.” The boy looked at her 
in puzzled surprise and then with that strange Christ-like feeling that children 
sometimes have, he horrified her by retorting: “If God does not cage for 
them, Grannie, I don’t want him to care for me!” 

The Pharisees of Christ’s day believed as did that Scotch grandmother. They 
found fault with Jesus for having anything to do with the weak and sinful. 
Jesus told a beautiful parable one day to teach his disciples that God loves the 
erring and sinful and longs to have them know him as a loving Father. What 
do we call the parable? What is the story? 

The Waywardness of the Prodigal. It had its beginning in his failure to 
appreciate the value of present possessions. He was most happily circumstanced, 
but he seemed to utterly ignore that fact. His immediate surroundings, fine 
as they were, had no attractions for him. His eyes were taken off the possessions 
at hand and fixed on possibilities far away. He was much like the boy in the 
blackberry patch who neglects to pick the fruit close at hand because his eyes 
are wandering afar in search of other clusters. i 

The element of disregard for parental interest also entered into the wayward- 
ness of the prodigal. He certainly had opportunity to know what the father’s 
interests and wishes were, and he certainly must have known that his going from 
home was contrary to both. That fact, however, did not deter him from his 
headstrong course. He placed the interests and desires of self above the interests 
and desires of his father. This was unfilial. It was supremely selfish. 

The predominating element in the waywardness of the prodigal was his supreme 
selfishness. When selfishness takes the lines and does the driving the destination 
of the life becomes painfully uncertain.—R. C. Gillie. 

A Young Man who was in Want. One winter’s evening Fred Carpenter was 
with a gay set at a western hotel in a town thousands of miles away from his 
English country home. 

Financially, things had gone very well with him, for he was a rich man. On 
leaving college he secured a good berth in America; he left home, promising to 
write regularly and do well in every way. But after the first twelve months Fred 
somehow got “slack”’ with his letters home. The fellows he mixed with were not 
helpful to him; indeed, they drove away all thoughts of home. He forgot God, 
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never went to church, ceased to pray or to read his Bible—four steps downward 
in any young man’s life! 

On this particular evening a young man whom he had not seen for some titne, 
entered the hotel-lounge where he was sitting. 

“Hello, Fred,” was his greeting; “I called round at our old diggings and found 
a packet of letters for you; they’re from England, I think—months old, I 
thought you’d like to have them!’ And he carelessly tossed a bundle of 
neatly-addressed envelopes, tied up with a piece of string, into Fred’s hands. 

Then came remorse—‘Months old, from home—what is happening there?” 
Hastily seeking the quiet of his own room, he opened them one by one. There 
were twelve; they were all from his father, and he gave a gasp of surprise 
as enclosure after enclosure fell out, there was a money order in each one of 
them. He looked at the dates, and read the first letter sent :— 

“Not hearing from you, we thought perhaps you might have fallen on evil 
times, so we send you this gift, and shall keep on sending until we hear from 
you. Our prayers are going up on your behalf all the time, dear boy. Your 
mother sends her love.” 

Fred felt as though something in his heart suddenly broke; the letter slipped 
to the floor, his head went down on his arm. He was prosperous, had never 
needed a penny: but his parents in their love had sent money lest he should be 
jin want. He was in want. He was in want! but not of gold or silver. He 
wanted to see them and his home, more than anything else in the world. 

A few weeks later, Fred was home again. God was very merciful, and he 
found both father and mother safe and well, and able to enjoy to the full the 
pleasure of their boy’s return. 

On that first glad night of re-union, sitting in the lamplight in the old-fashioned 
parlor, Fred drew from his pocket the bundle of letters, and laid them on the 
table; then, putting his strong young hand on his father’s wrinkled one, he 
gave a half laugh that had the suspicion of a sob in it:— 

“Dad,” he said, “a good thing you persevered, love brought me home.”—The 
Christian. 

Saved from Riotous Living. Henry Drummond used to tell of a student in 
Edinburgh University whose nights were spent in drunken orgies. Yet he was 
a man worth saving. He was a noted athlete in the ’Varsity sports, but his 
manhood was running to waste through dissipation. But one of Drummond’s 
converts, a young refined student, went to this man and asked permission to 
share his room. For six months the two lived together, an incongruous couple. 
The young man put up with the uncleanness and coarseness of his comrade, sat 
up for him nights, gave him the ministry of Christian friendship, and in the 
end, by the grace of God, saved him. That drunken medical student became one 
of Drummond’s strongest workers in the University. Later he went to South 
Africa, a consecrated Christian man, redeemed, but how? Through the labor 
of a devoted soul, resolved to save one man through and through for the service 
of Christ. 

That is a ministry possible for the humblest Christian. We may not sway 
the multitude, nor add to the census of the churches; but, by the service of daily 
faithfulness and individual patience, we may save one soul through and through, 
and so crown our life with that love that “suffers long and is kind, that hopeth 
all things, beareth all things” until it wins its trophy for Christ—Dr. Donald 
Sage Mackay, in The Religion of the Threshold. : £33) 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Whether or no the race is to the swift, it 
certainly never falls to the “fast.”—Youth’s Companion. 

“The best thing about not putting in crooked stitches is that you don’t have 
to pick them out again.” 

You will never get wiser or stronger by doing wrong: no act ever leaves us just 
where it found us, and the wrong deed has poison that will stay in your veins 
forever—Lucy Elliot Keeler. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1, Why does John call the Sea of Galilee the Sea of Tiberias? 2. Where in 
the other Gospels is this miracle told? (Mt. 14; Mk. 6; Lk. 9.) 3. What details 
does this account give which are omitted in the other Gospels? 4. Why would 
Jesus not send the multitude away hunery? (Mk. 6.37.) 5. What problem did 
Jesus put to Philip? 6. Why were the broken pieces of bread gathered up? 
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GOLDEN TEXT: I am the bread of life. John 6.35 


LESSON John 6.1-15 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 107.1-9 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 14.13-21; Mark 6.32-44; Luke 9.10-17; 
John 6.16-71 


JOHN 6 After these things Jesus went away to the other side of the sea of 
Galilee, which is the sca of Tiberias. 2 And a great multitude followed him, 
because they beheld the signs which he did on them that were sick. 3 And 
Jesus went up into the mountain, and there he sat with his disciples. 4 Now 
the passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand. 5 Jesus therefore lifting 
up his eyes, and seeing that a great multitude cometh unto him, saith unto 
Philip, Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat? 6 And this he said 
to prove him: for he himself knew what he would do. 7 Philip answered 
him, Two hundred shillings’ worth of bread is not sufficient for them, that 
every one may take a little. 8 One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother, saith unto him, 9 There is a lad here, who hath five barley loaves, 
and two fishes: but what are these among so many? 10 Jesus said, make the 
people sit down. Now there was much grass in the place. So the men sat 
down, in number about five thousand. 11 Jesus therefore took the loaves; 
and having given thanks, he distributed to them that were set down; likewise 
also of the fishes as much as they would. 12 And when they were filled, 
he saith unto his disciples, Gather up the broken pieces which remain over, 
that nothing be lost. 13 So they gathered them up, and filled twelve baskets 
with broken pieces from the five barley loaves, which remained over unto 
them that had eaten. 14 When therefore the people saw the sign which he 
did, they said, This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the world. 

15 Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to come and take him 
by force, to make him king, withdrew again into the mountain himself alone. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


Il THE COMPASSION OF JESUS, verse 1-4._ After these things—a vague 
note of time (see The Historical Background)—Jesus crossed to the eastern 
side of the Sea of Galilee, and a great multitude followed on foot around the 
northern end of the lake, drawn by his power over disease. Sitting with his 
disciples on the mountainside Jesus saw the crowd approaching, augmented at 
this time by the people who were on their way to attend the Passover at 
Jerusalem, and, as Mark tells us, he had compassion upon the multitude. “The 
multitude is round about us still, and the people are in peril of fainting by the 
way. There is the multitude of misfortune, the children of disadvantage, who 
never seem to have come to their own. And there is the multitude of 
outcasts, the vast army of publicans and sinners. And there is the bewilder- 
ing multitudes of Africa, and India, and China, and they have ‘nothing to 
eat’! How do I regard them? Do I share the compassion of the Lord? 
Do I exercise a sensitive and sanctified imagination, and enter somewhat into 
the pangs of their cravings? Or do I rather share the insensitiveness of the 
disciples, and favor sending them away to look after themselves?” (Jowett). 

ll. THE TESTING OF PHILIP, verses 5-7. Turning to Philip, Jesus 
asked, “Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat?” This he said to test 
him, for he himself knew what he would do. He was not asking Philip for food, 
he was asking him for faith. The answer Jesus wanted would have been: “Lord, 
all things are possible unto thee; speak the word only, and the multitude shall 
be filled” (Knight). Philip was a prosaic, practical man of affairs, and he made 
a hasty calculation: “It will take more than two-hundred shillings’ worth of 
bread (and a shilling was the pay for a day’s labor) to give each one even a 
little,’ he replied. 

IU. THE MANIFOLDING OF MEAGER RESOURCES, verses 8-11. 
At this juncture Andrew spoke up with a glimmer of hopefulness: “There is a 
lad here, who has five barley loaves and two: dried fishes”—and then he spoiled 
it all by a pessimistic comment, “But what are these among so many!” “O how 
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many precious enterprises have ben suddenly and basely concluded in mid- 
course by a faithless ‘but’!” (Gunsaulus). Andrew saw the poverty of the 
visible supply; he failed to see the richness of the invisible power. “Now there 
are some men—let us call them typically the Andrews of the Church—who count 
up what the Church appears to have; they make truthful statements, they are 
somewhat distinguished for statistics; they know exactly that the loaves are 
five and the fishes are two; on that they could take an oath. They also see the 
limitation of things. Well, they say, the thing is simply absurd! You are going 
to build a church there; you suggest that it will cost £7,000, and when we ask 
you how much you have in hand, you reply that you have already secured £200 
towards the £7,000. What a preposterous disproportion! But Jesus says when 
the men are operating in the right spirit and going in the right direction, Make 
the men sit down; that will do; get to work, and in the multiplication of the 
£200 into £7,000, see the outgoing of a gracious and most divine miracle (Joseph 
Parker). 

“There was no expectancy among The Twelve. That is what surprises us as 
we review their attitude. But should we not be as surprised at our own attitude 
to the Lord of Good will? There is often no expectancy in us! We are faithful, 
in our places at church, patient in work given us to do, yet so often without a 
gleam of hopeful excitement that any day, this day, may be the day of miracles 
in the souls of men. The greater the need, the greater the opportunity for his 
power” (R. C. Gillie). 


Yield thy poor best and ask not how or why, 

Lest one day seeing all about thee spread 

A mighty crowd and marvelously fed, 

Thy heart break out into a bitter cry; 

“T might have furnished, I, yea, even I, 

The two small fishes and the barley bread” 
(Frederick Langbridge). 


About five thousand men (besides the women and the children, Mt. 14.21) sat 
down upon the grassy slope, while Jesus took the loaves and fishes, and gave 
thanks. The customary words of thanks were, “Blessed art thou, Jehovah our 4 
God, King of the earth, who causeth bread to come forth from the earth.” Thus 
Jesus teaches us to give thanks at meals. “If our life seems to be set among 
common things, and to have in its circumstances few heroic possibilities, there 
are two alternatives before us: one is to bemoan our lot and grumble at its 
conditions; the other is to give thanks and break—to do the best we can with 
our lot and be thankful that we can do anything at all. The one dooms our 
opportunities to perpetual littleness; the other, by putting a great spirit into 
them, makes them capable of great things. Man is always master of his cir- 
cumstances. He cannot always control what they are in themselves ; but 
he can control what they are to mean in his life. The spirit gives its own 
hue to the circumstances which it encounters” (Cosmo Gordon Lang). : 

Then Jesus distributed food till all were satisfied. “It seems to me that we live 
and move in the presence of mystery. We cannot explain how it is that in the 
springtime a man may go out and cast a bushel of grain into the ground and then 
because it has been wrought upon by the mysterious forces of sunshine and soil, 
of rain and dew, go out four months later in the harvest and gather thirty, sixty, 
sometimes a hundredfold. Before the everlasting mystery of unfolding and 
expanding life wrought upon by these universal forces the wisest men stand 
amazed. The same beneficent hand of power and of wisdom which works in the 
wheat field was at work that day by the Sea of Galilee when the hungry multitude 
was fed. It was at work according to methods which are at present beyond our 
ken, and the results transcend our immediate comprehension. In every situation 
where life human and divine is present, there are latent energies and unrealized 
possibilities waiting for the wise touch of power” (Charles R. Brown). 

IV. THE CAREFULNESS OF JESUS, verses 12,13. “With the Lord of Na- 
ture as with Nature herself, the most prodigal bounty goes hand in hand with the 
nicest and exactest economy.” After all had eaten, Jesus bade his disciples gather 
up the fragments broken but not distributed, and thus twelve baskets were filled. 
The Greek word for “baskets” used here means provision baskets: probably each 
of the twelve disciples had one. “You cannot give anything you have to the 
Master, and take it back from him and use it, without its growing; you never 
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yet became poorer by handing any gift over to him and then using it for him” 
(G. Campbell Morgan). 

V. THE EFFECT OF THE MIRACLE, verses 14.15. The people were 
amazed at the miracle wrought for them, and for the time being they seemed to 
have grasped the truth that Jesus was the expected Messiah. They were determined 
that he should be their king and were about to forcibly detain him when he made 
his escape. “The miracle was meant for a token of Christ’s Messiahship, no 
doubt. But, also, it was the natural expression of his real loving care for men’s 
bodily wants, and, in that aspect, is, along with the other, quite invaluable. Also 
it was meant as a symbol. He is the bread for men’s souls. And so regarded, the 
words of verse 16 may carry lessons not unimportant in their bearing upon the 
great task of the Church to hold forth the Bread of Life to the whole world. 
The Church has enough to feed the world” (Maclaren). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Barley loaves and fishes, verse 9. Barley bread was so coarse that it was given 
to Roman soldiers only as a punishment, but it was the customary food of the poor 
in Palestine and therefore of Jesus and his company of disciples. The loaves of 
bread were very thin, round or oval in shape 
(the Arabs at the present day have the 
same “circles of bread”), and they were 
always broken, never cut. The fish were 
not fresh, but dried. The Greek word 
translated fish may be used for anything 
eaten with bread as a relish. “When the 
fellahin are on a journey or at work in the 
fields, they content themselves with dry 
- bread eaten with-a few figs, raisins or dried 
A Representation of the Loaves and fish,” Says Mr. Wilson. “The midday meal 
Fishes, in the Catacombs at Rome of a middle-class house in Jerusalem in the 
, first century consisted of fish from the lake, 
locusts baked in flour, or honey, onions, and meat. For dessert the cheapest 
fruits were grapes and figs. The poor had to live more moderately. The lake 
fishermen, in particular, rarely tasted meat; bread, hard boiled eggs, and the 
ae of their fishing, with locusts and water, formed the staple of their 
ood. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What similarity is there 


between the miracle of today’s lesson and the first recorded mi ? 
What have we heard about Andrew? Philip? sb: Sega 
The Occasion for the Withdrawal to the Other Side of the Sea of Galilee. 
From the Synoptic Gospels we learn that the news of the death of John the 
Baptist had saddened the hearts of all, and the disciples had but lately returned 
weary and worn, from their first tour on which Jesus had sent them. They were 
all in need of rest and quiet communion one with another, and yet the people 
crowded around them so that “they had no leisure so much as to eat.” Very 
tenderly Jesus said to his disciples, “Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place 
and rest awhile.” They reached the desert place, but found not the quiet and rest 
they longed for, for the people observed the direction in which the boats were going 
and followed on foot around the head of the Lake. Whether the disciples 
rebelled at this intrusion we know not, but when Jesus beheld them we are told 
that “He had compassion on them, because they were as sheep not having a 
shepherd, and he began to teach them many things.” 
The Climax of Jesus’s Popularity. This is the only miracle recorded in all 
four gospels. It marked a crisis in Jesus’s ministry, and therefore could not be 
omitted by any Evangelist. It’ convinced the people that Jesus was the Christ, 
and_ they demanded that he should be crowned king of Israel and lead them 
against their Roman lords. “That wild and fanatical maelstrom of Jewish 
patriotism, had he wavered for a single moment, would have swallowed u his 
little society amid a tumult of revolution and bloodshed.” Jesus eluded tach 
His disciples were evidently nothing loth to see the efforts of the excited crowd 
succeed, and therefore, as Mark tells us, Jesus abruptly commanded them to embark 
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and cross over to the western side of the Lake, while he made his escape from 
the clamoring crowd and spent the night in lonely vigil and prayer on the 
mountainside. The next day Jesus showed in an address at Capernaum about 
himself as the Bread of Life, that his aims were wholly different from that of 
the people. The latter were disillusioned. “They turned back and walked no more 
with him.” He never regained his popularity with the people. 

The Time and Place. It was the second Passover of his ministry, 28 A. p. 
The Sea of Galilee was called the Sea of Tiberias, after the city of Tiberias 
built on the western side by Herod Antipas in honor of the Emperor Tiberius. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 57. Demoniacs near Gadara, Mt. 8.28 to 9.1; Mk. 
5.1-21; Lk. 8.26-40. 58. Feast of Matthew, Mt. 9.10-17; Mk. 2.15-22; Lk. 5.29- 
39. 59. Raising of Daughter of Jairus; Healing of a Woman, Mt. 9.18-26; Mk. 
5.22-43; Lk. 8.41-56. 60. Blind Men and Dumb Demoniac Cured, Mt. 9.27-34. 
61. Second Rejection at Nazareth, Mt. 13.54-58; Mk..6.1-6. 62. Another Circuit in 
Galilee; the Twelve Sent Forth, Mt. 9.35-38; 10. 1, § to 11.1; Mk. 6.6-13; Lk. 
9.1-6. 63. Herod Supposes Jesus to be John the Baptist Raised from the Dead, 
Mt. 14.1, 2, 6-12; Mk. 6.14-16, 21-29; Lk. 9. 7-9. 64. Return of the Twelve; 
Withdrawal across the Lake; Feeding of the Five Thousand, Mt. 14.13-21; Mk. 
9.30-44; Lk. 9.10-17; Jn. 6.1-14, . 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Notice how Jesus asks Philip how they could feed the multitude, testing this 
shrewd business man by the question, seeking to know how great was his faith 
in him. The miracle must have impressed Philip more than the other disciples 
because of this question put to him. Do you make sufficient use of questions that 
test not only your pupils’ ability to think and reason, but their knowledge of 
Christ’s power and love? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
HOW JESUS SATISFIES 


Beginning the Lesson. To the wise man, the lightning only manifests the 
electric force which is everywhere, and which for one moment has become visible. 
As often as he sees it, it reminds him that the lightning slumbers invisibly in the 
dew-drop, and in the mist, and in the cloud, and binds together every atom of the 
water that he uses in daily life. But to the vulgar mind the lightning is something 
unique, something which has no existence but when it appears. There is a fearful 
glory in the lightning because he sees it. But there is no startling glory and 
nothing fearful in the drop of dew, because he does not know, what the thinker 
knows, that the flash is there in all its terrors. So, in the same way, to the half 
believer a miracle is the one solitary evidence of God. Without it he could have 
no certainty of God’s existence. 

But to the true disciple a miracle only manifests the power and love which are 
silently at work everywhere—as truly and as really in the slow work of the cure 
of the insane, as in the sudden expulsion of the legion from the demoniac—as 
divinely in the gift of daily bread as in the miraculous multiplication of the loaves. 
—F. W. Robertson, Sermons. j 

How Our Hunger is Met. If we can only see it, we have almost as little to 
do with the provision of our food as the thousands had with the provision of 
theirs that evening. We sow a hundred grains and reap and sow again and yet 
again. They have become millions. The food of one man becomes the food of 
a thousand. Our labor is an infinitesimal factor in the result. In the same fashion 
we don’t make or feed or cause the reproduction of the fish. We only catch them. 
What our Lord did was to compress into a moment the processess which usually 
take years. We depend as truly on God’s hospitality as the multitude did on that 
of Jesus.—R. C. Gillie, in The Christian. fk A 

Give Ye Them to Eat. That man who goes through life seeing only the duties 
that he can easily do, undertaking only such service as is plainly within the scope 
of his natural endowment, has no worthy conception of Christian living and 
obligation. Not for such are the glorious experiences of God’s presence and 
power; not for such the constant attainment of greater power and growing faith. 
The life that never reaches out to the impossible is a stagnant life, a dwindling 
life, an unspiritual life. Only as we venture out boldly into the region of the 
untried and the impossible do we link ourselves by faith to the divine Christ, and 
make practical experiment of his love and faithfulness. 
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How persistently we try to escape the manifest truth! Have you never heard 
the echo of the words, “Send the multitudes away”? Are we not ever ready to 
throw the burden of responsibility upon others? Is there ever a time when we 
cannot point to many who are better fitted to supply the need than we are?— 
George Henry Hubbard, in Spiritual Messages of the Miracles. 

The Bread-Giver. The story of the feeding of the world during the great war 
has never been told. The men who made the guns and the planes and the ships, 
and those who led the armies and navies have had their honors, but few could 
tell the name of the plain American business man who found a way to make the 
grain crop of America feed our own people without profiteering prices, to supply 
the army at home and overseas, and to furnish bread to the Allies at a common 
table. Most people if asked who did all this, would answer, “Hoover!” But 
it was not that great food engineer, but a man of his selection, Julius Howland 
Barnes, of Duluth, Minn., who performed the miracle of the loaves. He closed 
his private business, gathered a staff of patriotic citizens of his own sort about 
him, and took up the unprecendented task to which Mr. Hoover summoned him 
in August, 1917. With a capital of $50,000,000 he financed the purchase of three 
cereal crops valued by the billion. Led by his spirit and example, the milling 
interests voluntarily co-operated in his plans. Upon his appeal for precautions 
against the destruction of food in storage and transit, 50,000 men employed in 
elevators and grain warehouses voluntarily took the no-smoking pledge, with a 
result that there was no loss by fire on food-stocks valued at half a billion dollars. 
So fair and just was his policy of grading wheat that out of 7,000,000 wagon 
loads there were only 7,000 disputed gradings, and on only two of these was the 
appeal ever carried up to the director himself. Though the farmer received 
one hundred percent more than the former price for his wheat, the price of the 
wheatloaf never doubled throughout the war. 

At the close of its business the Grain Corporation turned back into the national 
treasury the entire amount of its appropriation from the government, besides 
paying its expenses—less than one per cent—and clearing enough to make possible 
the sending of a gift of five million barrels of flour to the starving peoples of 
Central Europe. 

A thousand business men from all over the country made Mr. Barnes their 
guest at a banquet and told him that they delighted to honor him for the genius 
and self-denying patriotism with which he had accomplished without compensation 
a task which laid not only America but all humanity in his debt. For had that 
stream of breadstuffs ceased to flow to the production centers at home, to the 
cities of England, France, and Italy, and to the field bakeries on every fighting 
front, no military genius could have achieved the victory—The Christian Advocate 

How Jesus Satisfies. John gives the true meaning of this miracle. He tells 
us_that the multitude followed Jesus to Capernaum and there he said to them: 
“Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but because 
ye ate of the loaves and were filled. Work not for the food that perisheth but 
for the food which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man shall ' give 
unto you. I am the Bread of Life.” 

We call Christ’s miracles “wonders”—deeds that show unusual power; “signs’— 
because they prove his umique, divine mission; they are also parables—because 
they illustrate in the physical realm his power in the spiritual kingdom He 
satisfied the physical hunger of the five thousand by feeding them with barley 
bread ; as a parable the miracle typifies his power to satisfy their spiritual hunger 
with the Bread of Life, with himself. And just as Jesus satisfied the needs of 
that multitude with the help of others, so in meeting the world’s spiritual needs 
he must have the service of those who believe in him and obey him. He needs 
followers who will put into his hands the five loaves of their money, their time 
their ability, their willingness and their love. “Give ye them to eat,” he bids 
his followers, make him known as the One who satisfies all spiritual needs 

In a recent sermon Dr. David James Burrell recalled to his hearers’ minds 
the national debt left us by the World War, staggering in its vastness, and then 
compared with it the obligation resting on the Church of America which cannot 
be expressed by the wildest stretch of the imagination in gold or silver. “God 
save us from insolvency!” he exclaimed. “The Church’s great asset is th 
Bible, in which Christ is enshrined as the Hope of nations and of the childeen 
of men. A Church whose confidence in the Bible is consumed in a selfish regard 
for mere personal salvation is doomed to leanness of souls. The word of the 
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Master is not “Eat,” but, “Give ye them to eat!’ The hungry are at our doors, 
waiting for the Living Bread. They wait at Ellis Island; they wait in Little 
Italy, in Chinatown, at Mulberry Bend; they wait in the neglected mountains 
of the South, in the Black Belt, in lonely flocks on our far frontiers. Give ye 
them to eat!” 

For Discussion. 1. The virtue of thrift. 


2. It is almost as presumptuous to think you can do nothing as to think you 
can do everything.—Phillips Brooks. 


3. In the enlargement and enrichment of personality with its ever-widening 
capacity for service, I find something more amazing than anything in the story 
of the loaves and fishes——Dr. Charles R. Brown. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Jesus ask the disciples the first question? 2. The second? 3. Why 
was it so momentous a moment? 4. What did Jesus mean by the “church”? 
5. What is the rock on which Christ’s church rests? 6. What is meant by the 
keys of the Kingdom and the binding and loosing? 7. How had Peter gained 
his knowledge of Jesus? 8. Why is it necessary for each one of us to answer 
the question Jesus put to Peter? 9. Why is faith in Jesus so vital? 10. What 
does Jesus Christ mean to you? 11. Is your belief in Jesus as the Christ merely 
a conventional belief, or does it mean a relationship to him which influences 
the way you live? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
CHRIST MEETING HUMAN NEEDS 


Beginning the Lesson. In Poland after the war there was a time when 
over a million subnormal children received daily a substantial meal of American 
food. To show their gratitude, the Polish children made toys, enough to fill 
eighty-eight enormous cases, and sent them to the United States for distribution 
among sick, crippled, and orphaned children. Was not that a beautiful thing 
for them to do? 

One time Jesus provided a good meal for a large crowd of people: how many 
were there, in addition to the women and children? Let us see how it was 
done, why it was done, and what the effect was upon the receivers. (Text 
Explained.) 

Partners of Jesus. On store signs and in newspaper advertisements you often 
see two names, for the business is managed by two men who are partners. Each 
does something to make their undertaking a success. Sometimes their shares 
are exactly alike, but more often they are different. One may give more money 
than the other; or one may supply the money and the other the experience; or 
one do the buying and the other the selling. 

In many of his wonderful works Jesus was alone, but in a few he had a partner. 
The miracle in which the most people shared and which is reported in more 
Gospel accounts than any other is the feeding of the five thousand, and this 
miracle Jesus did not try to do alone. He had a partner. That partner was a 
boy. They fed the five thousand together. The boy gave the five loaves and two 
small fishes, and Jesus blessed them and made them enough for all. Who fed the 
five thousand? Jesus and the boy. They were partners. 

Every boy and every girl may become a partner of Jesus. When you do 
things in his name, for his sake, for him, in the right. spirit, you become his 
partner. Start out some morning saying: “Jesus shall be my Partner today. 
In everything I will try to do what he would like to have me do. I will ask 
him to help me. When he helps me in doing his work, then we are partners—Jesus 
and I.”—Edwin Hallock Byington, in The Children’s Pulpit. 

When We Fed the Starving. Two years ago a banquet was held in one of the 
large New York hotels which was attended by a thousand men and women, 
each of whom paid a thousand dollars for the privilege. The tables were bare. 
At each place were iron knives and forks and a tin cup. The food served was 
rice, bread and cocoa. In the center of the speakers’ table stood an empty chair 
for “the invisible guest’”—the three million and a half of starving children, victims 
of the war, for whose benefit the dinner was given. The menu cards bore 
a picture of a ragged child eagerly devouring rice out of a tin cup and saying, 
“Thank you, for serving me.” This dinner was given to start a drive to raise 
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thirty-three million dollars with which to buy rice, bread and cocoa ‘for the 
starving children of Europe. The entire amount was later raised and distributed 
to the children in eastern and central Europe at hospitals, clinics, orphanages 
and feeding stations. 

Loaves of Bread. “It is possible to starve for lack of sympathy and of kindli- 
ness of interest. We rejoice in Christ’s feeding of the thousands as an indication 
of his feeling for human distresses. We should also see that the interest of Christ 
in the distresses of men went out to those who lacked friends. If we could make 
the discouraged feel that we care and that God cares, we could do them more good 
than we could with scores of loaves of bread.” 

Gather up the Broken Pieces which Remain over, that Nothing be Lost. 
Christ had kept on breaking the loaves while his disciples were distributing the 
pieces, and he had prepared more than the crowd could eat. By each company 
there remained a little heap of bread that no one then wanted. All this bread 
Jesus bade them collect and save for another meal. There was to be no waste. 

Every year we have appealed to you to heed this counsel that Jesus gave, to 
gather up what remains over from your church and Sunday-school supplies, 
from the supplies of office and school and home, that nothing be lost. There are 
others who are eager to make good use of it all. You know there is a department 
of the World’s Sunday-School Association which is well named the Department 
for Utilizing Surplus Material. In England the department is called “The Pass 
It On Department.” You know that the superintendent of our department is 
Dr. Samuel D. Price, and his office is 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 
If you will write to him, stating your denomination and telling him what you 
have to give, he will send you a card of introduction to a missionary of your 
own denomination to whom you can send your packages diréctly. Do not send 
anything to the New York office. 

“The missionaries are most appreciative of your help. They can never receive 
too many picture cards, and they are always begging for many more large picture 
rolls. Magazines, dressed dolls, baby organs, stereopticons, slides, ribbons, watches 
that still have ‘go’ in them, portable black-boards, are in the list of things for which 
there is constant call.” 

“You are really better,” said a nurse to a very sick little orphan girl in a foreign 
hospital. ve believe that dolly that came to you yesterday from some little girl 
in the United States is going to cure you. She is better than doctors or nurses. 
We shall be jealous!” 

“But it is quite natural,” the child explained anxiously, for she did not wish 
to be thought ungrateful by her nurse. “Everyone has been kind to me, but I 
did not belong to anyone any more. I thought I had no one in the world—no family 
at all—and behold! here is my little daughter !” 

The Scots have a proverb that “What may be dune at ony time will be dune 
at nae time.” Do it now. 


“Let things you have and need not 
Serve those who need and have not.” 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. A little in Christ’s hand eae 
erick Langbridge. SBots tet ee 


“God gives us food that we may share 
This gift with others. 

May we not let another lack, 
But give—to others!” 


I learn what my Savior thought about a crowd; I learn what i 

; m 
about a crowd; and because I learn those two things, I learn peng 
of Jesus have to think and feel about a crowd.—Dr. J. H. Jowett. - 


Let nothing be lost, said our ior; i : : oat 
ene & , Savior; but that is lost that is misused— William 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think Abo 

1. Where was Cesarea Philippi? erent whom bee abeteS ks ee 
meant by confessing Christ? 4. Do Christians confess him by their ‘acti mas 
well as words? 5. What does Jesus say in regard to those who confess iia in 
Mt. 10.32? 6. What does John say about confessing Christ in 1 Jn. 4.15? "Ww Hs 
does Paul say should confess Christ, in Phil. 2.11? 8. Write our hawt 
to Jesus’s question in verse 15. y OWE at oe, 
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Lesson VII—Novemser 16 
PETER’S CONFESSION 


GOLDEN TEXT: Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. Matthew 16.16 


MATTHEW 16.13 Now when Jesus came into the parts of Caesarea 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Mark 8.27-29; Luke 9.18-20 


MATTHEW 16.13 Now when Jesus came into the parts of Caesarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, Who do men say that the Son of 
man is? 14 And they said, Some say John the Baptist; some, Elijah; 
and others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 15 He saith unto them, But 
who say ye that I am? 16 And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. 17 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven. 18 And I also say 
unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. 19 I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 20 Then charged he the disciples that they should 
tell no man that he was the Christ. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. VIEWS ABOUT JESUS, verses 31, 14. Jesus and his disciples had 
journeyed as far as the neighborhood of Czsarea Philippi when he suddenly 
asked them, Who do men say that the Son of man is? As recorded by Mark 
and Luke, the question was, Who do men say that I am? It is not thought 
that the phrase “The Son of man” was associated in the popular mind with 
the idea of the Messiah. Had it been, Jesus would not have used it as he did 
early in his ministry. Jesus here used it, seemingly, to keep the question as to 
who he was undecided. The disciples answered that some thought he was John 
the Baptist (as Herod said, Mt. 14.2); some, that he was Elijah; and others, 
Jeremiah or some other of the prophets. “Did you ever think of the vast dif- 
ference there is between the characters of Elijah and Jeremiah?” questions Dr. 
G. H. Morrison. “The one is ardent, enthusiastic, fierce sometimes. The other 
is the prophet of the tender heart and tears. And the remarkable thing is that 
the common people should have taken these types, which are so wide apart, 
and should have found in both the character of Christ. In other words, the 
impression which Jesus made was that of a complex, inclusive personality. You 
could not exhaust him by a single prophet. It took the range of the greatest 
to portray his character.” Dr. Morrison then devotes a chapter of one of his 
books to pointing out qualities of different natures which harmonized in the human 
nature of Christ. 

II. A MOMENTOUS QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER, verses 15, 16. 
But who say ye that I am? questioned Jesus. And Peter, as spokesman for 
the group, answered with conviction, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. There are many things which we think we believe merely because we 
say them: do we have the conviction which Peter had when we say in our 
Creed, I believe in the Father Almighty . . . and in Jesus Christ his only Son, 
our Lord? Christ is the translation of a Greek word, and Messiah_is the 
translation of a Hebrew word, both of which mean the Anointed: Hebrew 
kings were anointed with oil when given their office, and the spiritual King was 
thought of as the Anointed, the Chosen One of God, until “The Anointed,” the 
Christ, became the name by which he was designated. The living God is an Old 
Testament expression: compare Hosea 1.10. “The term Christ has taken on a 
still deeper meaning as the centuries have passed since it was applied to 
Jesus of Nazareth by Peter. It means now that divine Person who in his 
glorious humanity reveals the nature and the will of God the Father, shows 
us what we may also become by the help of God, and proves himself a Savior 
from sin to all who trust themselves to him in love and obedience. Are we 
using the sacred name with a true sense of its meaning?” Dr. Azora S. 
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Davis). “It was a divine revelation to the man—a flash of intuition, which drew 
into itself the best thoughts, feelings and expressions of the past two years. The 
lowly origin of the Carpenter, the familiarity of daily intercourse, the shocks 
of disapproval, the delay of hopes making the heart sick, the haughty repudiation 
of Jesus by the authorized teachers of Israel, and the ebbing tide of his popularity 
in Galilee, might have almost justified a fisherman’s inability to decide this 
momentous question. But, in spite of all doubts and dreadful uncertainties, there 
was that in Simon’s soul which leapt up in answer to the Master’s word—whole- 
heartedness and a sudden sense of the greatness of the Reality in Jesus ;—impelled 
by this Spirit, he trampled down all doubts, and burst out in enthusiastic confession 
of faith and loyalty” (William A. Grist). aes 

UI. A GREAT COMMENDATION, verses 17-19. “Tt was a great, critical 
moment in his career, at which his spirit was doubtless in a state of. high 
tension, The firm tone of conviction in Peter’s reply would give him a thrill 
of satisfaction demanding expression. The terms in which Jesus speaks of Peter 
are characteristic—warm, generous, unstinted” (Bruce). Simon, son of John, 
he exclaimed, greatly moved, human lips (mortal man) has not revealed this 
to you, the knowledge has come to you through my Father in heaven. “Jesus 
means that humanity of itself can never discover God or find him out. The 
recognition of God must always be God’s own disclosure of himself in the heart 
of man” (Bishop Gore). 

Thou hast said, I am the Christ: I now say to thee, Thou art Peter. Shifting 
Simon had now attained to that rock character which Jesus in his first interview 
with him (Jn. 1.42) had foreseen would result from companionship with his 
Master. Thou art Peter (Petros, Rock), and upon this rock (Petra, rock), I 
will build my church: there is a play upon words here. Whether this rock means 
Peter, or Peter’s confession, or the fact of the Lord’s Messiahship, has been much 
disputed. The claims of the Papacy rest not only upon this verse, but also upon 
the contention that Peter became the first Bishop of Rome and that his authority 
was transmitted to succeeding popes. The words are inscribed in Latin around 
the interior of the dome of St. Peter’s, Rome. “The Roman Catholic Launoy 
reckons that seventeen Fathers regard Peter as the rock; forty-four regard 
Peter’s confession as the rock; sixteen regard Christ himself as the rock; while 
eight are of the opinion that the Church is built on all the apostles.” In_the 
metaphor of 1 Pet. 2.4-8, Jesus is the foundation of his Church; in that of Eph. 
2.20, he is the keystone; while Peter primarily here, but also his fellow disciples 
(ye also, as living stones, 1 Pet. 2.5) and all who have his faith and zeal, are 
foundation stones of the Kingdom of heaven. 

“J will build my Church. Jesus was building a church. I do not mean a stone 
structure with a spire on it—one cannot build a church out of stone, or boards 
or brick. With that material one can only build the building where some church 
may meet. The church itself is built out of men and women, young men and 
maidens, boys and girls, who have seen in Christ what Peter saw in him, who 
have declared their loyalty to him as Peter declared his loyalty, who are under- 
taking to live in that same high mood. Out of that sort of material—on that 
foundation, he will build his church. The Master recognized the necessity for 
organized effort. One cannot sing an oratorio all by himself, I care not how 
splendid his voice may be. He must merge his voice in a chorus of voices. The 
same sound principle holds when we come to sing the Lord’s song and to do 
the Lord’s work. It can only be done when men and women come together, are 
agreed, and begin to act in concert as members of the body of Christ” (Dr 
C. R. Brown). : 

“Had he been teaching them about the Church? We do not know. All that 
we know is that for a moment he looked into the long future. There he stood 
hated by the leaders of the Church to which he belonged, forsaken by most of his 
disciples, with only The Twelve about him, and they, like him, fugitives from 
their own country in the midst of strangers. It seemed a situation which called 
for grief and discouragement. It looked like utter failure. But he knew how 
that which we call failure is sometimes splendid success in God’s sight. He saw 
the Church founded on a rock, and builded to the skies” (Dean Hodges) The 
gates of Hades, “the Powers of the Place of Death,” shall not prevail against 
it: the Church is indestructible. ‘That which he called ‘my church’—the church 
of living souls bound to him by an. immortal love—will never know change or 
decay. There will always be upon this earth a never diminishing and ever increas- 
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ing number of souls, men and women to whom he is more than all else in the 
world, who serve him and would rather die than deny him” (Greenhough). 

I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, continued Jesus. 
The key was the symbol of power or authority. A scribe was given a key 
upon, beginning his duties, to indicate that to him was entrusted the power of 
opening, or interpreting, the law. As a scribe or rabbi rendered decisions in 
accordance with Jewish law, so Peter would render decisions in accordance with 
the law of Christ, in accordance with his teaching. To bind was a Jewish legal 
phrase for to declare forbidden, to prohibit; and to loose was a phrase for to 
declare permissible, to permit: whatever Peter should forbid or permit, would 
be ratified by God. See Light from Oriental Life. This promise was after- 
wards made to all the disciples (Mt. 18.18; Jn. 20.23). “He receives the power 
of laying down the law of Christian conduct. Whosoever, like Peter, grasps 
firmly the cardinal truths of Christ’s nature, and all which flows therefrom, will 
have his insight so cleared that his judgments on what is permitted or for- 
bidden to a Christian will correspond with the decisions of Heaven” (Maclaren). 

IV. A CAUTION, verse 20. Jesus charged his disciples to tell no one that 
he was the Christ. Their own erroneous views of what the Christ would do 
could only make trouble if told to the multitudes. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Bind ... loose, verse 19. “Every rabbi or scribe received at his ordination, 
which was, like that of the Christian Church, by the laying on of hands, the 
power to bind and to loose, i.e. to decide with authority what was lawful and 
unlawful to be done, or orthodox and unorthodox to be believed. To bind was to 
declare unlawful, to loose was to declare lawful. We read, for example, that 
“Rabbi Meir loosed (i.e. permitted) the mixing of wine and oil, and the anointing 
of the sick man on the Sabbath;” that Rabbi Jochanan said, “They necessarily 
loose (i.e. permit saluting on the Sabbath,” and “Concerning gathering wood on a 
feast day, the school of Shammai binds (i.e. forbids) it—the school of Hillel looses 
(i.e. permits) it.” The power therefore, which Christ here promised to Peter 
and the other apostles was the power to decide with authority questions of faith 
and morals in the Christian Church—the power to fix the moral standard and 
to determine the Christian creed—-One Volume Commentary. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. When did Jesus tell Simon 
that his name should 
be Peter? What is the 
meaning of the name 
Peter? Why did Jesus 
give the name to 
Simon at that time? 
When John the Bap- 
tist was asked who he 
was, what did he an- 
swer? 

The Time and 
Place. It is now but 
six months before the 
crucifixion. The place 
is near Czsarea Phil- 
ippi in the midst of 
magnificent scenery at 
the foot of the Leba- 
non Range, at the 
sources of the Jordan. The Slopes of Mt. Lebanon 
The city was called 
Czsarea of Philippi to distinguish it from another Czesarea on the sea coast, and 
because Philip the Tetrarch, in whose province it was, had done much to render 
the city beautiful. Another name for the city was Paneas (now Banais), in 
honor of the god Pan. Here Jesus and his disciples were farther away from 
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Galilee than they had ever been save once when they went to the region of Tyre 
and Sidon, where Jesus cured the daughter of the Syrophcenician woman. 

You can see in how small a territory Jesus spent his life when you recall that 
it is one hundred and forty miles from New York City to Albany, which is the 
distance between the middle of the Salt Sea and Mount Hermon, above Cesarea 
Philippi. A circle with a radius of twenty miles, having 
Capernaum as its center, almost reaches Czesarea. 

Assign paragraphs 167 and 168 of In the Master’s 
Country. 

Harmony of the Gospels. Part V. From the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand to the Final Depar- 
ture from Galilee. 65. Jesus Walks upon the Water, 
Mt. 14.22-36; Mk. 6.45-56; Jn. 6.15-21. 66. Discourse 
to the Multitude about the Bread of Life, Jn. 6.22-71. 
67. Contest with Pharisees about Eating with Un- 
washed Hands, Mt. 15.1-20; Mk. 7.1-23. 68. North- 
ward Journey; Healing of Daughter of Syropheeni- 
cian Woman, Mt. 15.21-28; Mk. 7.24-30. 69. Return 
to Eastern Side of the Lake; Healing of Deaf and 
Dumb Man and of Others, Mt. 15.29-31; Mk. 7.31-37. 
70. Feeding of the Four Thousand, Mt. 15.32-38; Mk. 
8.1-9. 71. A Sign from Heaven Demanded, Mt. 15.39 
to 16.4; Mk. 8.10-13. 72. Discourse to the Disciples 
' about the Leaven of the Pharisees, Mt. 16.5-12; Mk 
8.14-21. 73. A Blind Man Healed, Mk. 8.22-26. 74. Peter’s Confession, Mt. 16.13- 
20; Mk. 8.27-30; Lk. 9.18-21. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


No one can teach in the moral and spiritual realm with greatest effectiveness 
that which he does not himself believe with depth of conviction. You cannot kindle 
another by rote. That which does not greatly move you will scarcely greatly move 
another through you. This simply means that our effective teaching is necessarily 
confined to what is vitally real to us—to our real inner creed. For the sake of 
both the breadth and the effectiveness of one’s teaching, one must seek to deepen 
and to extend his convictions; for there is no cheap way to become a good teacher 
of spiritual things. 

You count yourselves, first and foremost, disciples of Jesus Christ, and the 
supreme aim of your teaching is to bring others into the same discipleship. This 
must mean, that either your living or your teaching is undertaken with full 
thoughtfulness, that you call yourselves Christians and have become teachers of 
the Christian faith because you believe that he from whom you take your name 
is the most significant Person of history. You believe that Christ’s life and teach- 
ing have more light than any other fact of history to throw upon God, upon 
man, upon all the varied relations of God and Man, and so upon the practical 
problem of daily living in its deepest aspects. That is, you see God, men, and 
> of life through Christ—Dr. Henry Churchill King, in Letters to Sunday-school 

eachers. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
DOES IT MATTER WHAT ONE BELIEVES CONCERNING CHRIST? 


Beginning the Lesson. Peter made his mista ideas 
Bae epernd eS and stay here forever,” pins Pb aM aetna See 

. It was a mistake, in the first place, to suppose that th ildi 
tabernacles would have done any good. It scat ee have Cae ae p Ti ae 
poe not ee the og Od: delight. . 
_U. It was a mistake, in the second place, to suppose that isci 
right to remain on the glory-smitten summit ae na enjoy ae jeseripedecta 
at their own pleasure. It was a foretaste of heaven, but heaven belongs to God 
and to those whom he has called to be with him. Peter wanted to “sta there 
before his time had come. I suppose Bunyan’s Pilgrim would gladly haven ed 
in the House Beautiful. I suppose he hated to go down from the Delectable 
Mountains. But he had to go. The only way to the heavenly city led through 
the rough valley and over the weary plain. ae 
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III. It was a mistake, in the third place, to suppose that, because it was good 
for them to be there at one time, it would have been good for them to be there 
always. It might have made Peter selfish and cold; it might have absorbed in 
the exercises of personal devotion all the warmth of that great, generous heart 
which God designed to use in making the world purer and better and happier. 
There was a deeper, richer blessing provided for Peter in the fellowship of suffer- 
ing with Christ, and in the reward of faithful labor for the spread of the Master’s 
Kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy——Condensed from Straight Sermons, 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 

The Significance of Peter’s Confession. What was the significance of this 
confession, which clearly marked a great epoch in Christ’s ministry? According 
to some its significance lay in the fact that he was now for the first time recog- 
nized as the Messiah. But is this so? Already he had been called “the Son of 
God,” i.e. the Messiah, by the apostles (Mt. 14.33). He had been so designated 
by the Baptist (3.11,12) and by popular acclamation (‘Son of David’ means the 
Messiah, 9.27; 12.23; 15.22). So always in the Fourth Gospel the apostles regard 
him as the Messiah from the first (We have found the Messiah, Jn. 1.41; Rabbi 
thou art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel, Jn. 1.49). The significance 
of Peter’s representative confession, therefore, lies in this, that what they had 
before received on the authority of the Baptist, and as a mere working hypothesis, 
which might or might not be proved true, they now deliberately ratified as their 
own conviction, based on their personal experience of what Jesus had shown him- 
self to be. Here then at last was the solid rock on which Jesus could build, not 
the shifting sand of possibilities and surmises, nor the weak faith which consists 
in mere submission to authority, but the strong conviction of earnest souls who 
know what they believe and why they believe it, and are willing to live by the 
truth they have apprehended, and, if need be, die for it-—One Volume Com- 
mentary. 

The Challenging Christ. The compulsion to think of Christ lies in the history 
of two thousand years. The solemn, challenging, enigmatic figure of Christ looms 
sublime above all these centuries. His story has stamped itself upon the imagina- 
tion of the world; it has created the noblest forms of art and architecture; it 
has expressed itself in the poetry and literature and music of the greatest peoples. 
For these reasons the man of intelligence cannot refuse to think of Christ: but 
there is another reason, even more cogent; viz, that all the movements of modern 
thought show an irresistible tendency to flow back to Christ. Think of all that 
science has to say about man; you are immediately confronted with what Christ 
said. Think of human society, and you must needs think of what Christ said 
of social duties, social justice, social progress. Think of all that goes by the name 
of humanitarianism, and you cannot but remember who told the story of the 
Good Samaritan and said that we should love our neighbors as ourselves. Think 
of any problem of legislation, and you are immediately driven to a consideration 
of the principles of righteousness which Christ unfolded. The leader-writer of 
the newspaper cannot take up his pen without being conscious of the shadow 
of Christ which hangs over him. The novelist cannot depict human life and 
character without coming upon the product of Christian ethics. The explorer 
of human thought, seeking new philosophies, cannot travel far without being con- 
fronted by the Cross. The very air we breathe is saturated with Christian ideas. 
The very men who have thrown off dogmatic Christianity witness silently in all 
their finest thoughts and ideals to the pervasive spirit of Christ. And so it is true 
—quite literally true—that you cannot think at all without thinking of Christ, 
for every road of thought leads into that great road which runs back to Bethle- 
hem and Galilee and Calvary—Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. First, Christ seems to me to be the greatest 
in the greatest sphere, that of the moral and spiritual. This place is given him 
by the common consensus ofall thoughtful men who really know his spirit 
and teaching. He sees the problem of living more broadly and more deeply than 
any other. No other has so grasped the full meaning of life. No other shows 
such delicate skill in applying moral and spiritual principles. If we have anywhere 
one who may be said to speak with full authority in the moral and spiritual world, 
that person assuredly is Jesus Christ. ~ ; 

2. Jesus is also the sinless and non-pemtent one. No other, certainly, ever 
intelligently claimed to be sinless; for no other has the claim ever been intelli- 
gently made: If he were not sinless, he could neither make the claim nor allow the 
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claim to be made. The keener his moral consciousness, the less likely was he 
to make any claim that was not true. And the claim of the sinlessness of 
Christ, it should be noted, is not made so much because of any special statements, 
as because of the fact of what Dr. Bushnell has called his “impenitent piety, 
which seems to lie upon the very surface of the records. There is no indication 
anywhere that he includes himself with others in the confession of sin. He does 
not count himself thus with other men as needing redemption, but as himself 
clearly able to redeem them. In the face of it he cannot be called simply the 
best of all good men. In the case of all other good men, as they go forward in 
the life of righteousness with growing ideals, their own consciousness of failure 
becomes more clear. Let one contrast, for example, the spirit of Jesus here with 
that of perhaps the best of his followers, the apostle Paul. The sense of sin 
and of debt to Christ for deliverance from sin are both most marked in him, 
and there seems to be in his latest letters an ever increasing sense of his sin in 
his early rejection of Christ. : 

3. With the highest of all ideals, Christ consciously rises to that ideal, and com- 
pels us to admit that he rises to it. Christ’s ideal involves absolute trust in God, 
and the spirit of absolute love toward God and men. And it is to the full measure 
of this ideal that he consciously rises. This is far more than mere sinfulness. It 
bears witness to a positiveness of moral achievement that dwarfs all other human 
attainment. 

4. Jesus has such a character that we can transfer feature by feature to God, 
without any sense of blasphemy and without any sense of lack. The most enlight- 
ened nations of the world today owe their ideal of God to Jesus Christ—not merely 
to what he said, but to what he was. The significant thing is that there has been 
one among us men, the circumstances of whose life we in large measure know, con- 
cerning whose character we can say, That is what I mean by the character of 
God. One may well ask himself what he could add to the character of God in 
imagination which has not already been set forth, not merely in the words of 
Jesus, out in his actual concrete life. 

s, Jesus is consciously able to redeem all men. One is to remember that it is 
this Man who knew as no other did the meaning of sin and of moral conduct, 
and the meaning of sharing the life of God, who could believe not only that he 
himself was right in his relation to God, but was able to redeem all others to God. 
we himself is the way to God, the very life of God—consciously able to redeem 
all men. 

6. This seems to me to mean, as Dr. Denison suggests, that Jesus has such God- 
consciousness and such sense of mission as would topple any other brain into 
insanity, but only keeps him sweet, normal, rational. There is no suffering that 
men know comparable with the suffering that, for example, a father has in the 
sin and shame of his son. A very little of such suffering is all that it seems pos- 
sible for a man to bear. But here is one who can believe as to all other men that 
they best see God as they see him, and that it is his to bear the sin of all and 
to redeem all. And under this immeasurable God-consciousness and sense of 
mission, he can be so sane and normal and rational, he can still declare himself 
to be preéminently the meek and lowly One, and can carry our conviction both 
of his meekness and of his power to give rest to all. 

7. Jesus is the only Person who can call out absolute trust. We know no other 
person in history into whose hands we should feel that we could safely put our- 
selves absolutely without reserve. 

8. Jesus is the one Person of history in whom God certainly finds us and we 
find God. We have in Jesus a fact so great that we can turn to it with assurance, 
as able to bring the conviction of the existence and love of God. “In Christ God 
turns to the Christian and is accessible to him.” In the deeply significant words of 
another: “This thought, that when the historical Christ takes such hold of us 
we have to do with God himself—this thought is certainly the most important 
element in the confession of the Deity of Christ for anyone whom he has 
ange We do not reach this thought by way of a logical conclusion from 
t at a8 ich we have experienced at the hands of Christ, but the experience itself is 
suc ae wae ae confess his Deity, we simply give him his right name. When 
ny ye erstan sh ales we grasp the expression God gives us of his feeling 
oward us, or God himself as a Personal Spirit working upon us. In Christ 
God turns to the Christian and is accessible to him.” 


9. And all this means that Jesus is the ideal realized. The statement may seem 
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commonplace but the fact is not. Ask yourselves, as I have often asked myself, 
what you would add to Christ that is not in his life, or what you would take 
away from Christ that would make you more sure that God was in him, spoke 
and wrought through him, that he was in very truth the supreme manifestation 
of the living God—Condensed from Letters to Teachers, by Dr. Henry C. King. 

The Belief about Christ Which Matters. The acknowledgment of God in 
Christ, as Browning says, solves for thee all questions in the earth and out of 
it. But an admission, a valiant assertion even, of the deity of Christ, is not the 
acknowledgment of God in Christ which solves all these questions. One may be 
most orthodox in creed and most unchristian in life. It is easy enough to say the 
words, but not he that sayeth Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of the Father 
in heaven entereth the kingdom. Our lives are no more influenced by an orthodox 
opinion held in regard to Jesus as the Christ if we do not submit ourselves to him, 
than are our plants affected by our belief in the virtue of sunshine if we keep 
them in a dark cellar. “Many men talk of the deity of Christ, not because they 
have lived with him until this has become a burning truth, but because the stout .as- 
sertion of it is held to be an unfailing test of orthodoxy,” writes Bishop McDowell. 
“They ardently quote the words of the confession of the articles—Very God of 
very God and very man of very man—true words, but absolutely dead words 
unless one has lived his way into them by living companionship with our Brother 
and Lord.” 

For Discussion. 1. The question is not, How much do I believe? but, How 
do I believe ?—Phillips Brooks. 


2. Faith begins as experiment, and ends as experience—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 


3. Never in the history of the world was Jesus of Nazareth so interesting and 
predominant as today.— Col. Watterson. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. To what does “these sayings” refer? 2. What preceded the glorifying of the 
face of Jesus? 3. What preceded in the case of the shining face of Moses? 
4. Of the glorified face of Stephen? 5. What was probably the reason for Peter’s 
remark? 6. Why was Peter’s remark foolish? 7. Why was his thought wrong? 
8 What did the Transfiguration do for the disciples? 9. For Jesus? 10. Why 
did Jesus especially need at this time the assurance of his Father’s favor? 
11. Why did the disciples need to know that Jesus had this assurance? 12. Long 
afterwards, how did Peter recall this vision? (2 Pet. 1.16-18.) 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE DUTY AND GLORY OF CONFESSING CHRIST 


Beginning the Lesson. Visitors at an institution for deaf mutes were ques-~ 
tioning the pupils, at their teacher’s suggestion. The visitors wrote on the board, 
What can you tell us about Washington? Lincoln? Napoleon? And one after 
another of the pupils replied. Then one of the men asked, “What can _you tell 
us of Jesus Christ?” A beautiful reply was given by a young itl ele sisemy, 
very own Savior.” 

Once Jesus asked his disciples who others said that he was. Where were 
they when he asked this? What did they reply? And then he asked the disciples 
themselves the same question. Whe answered for them all? What did he say? 
Can you think why it was that Jesus wanted his disciples to make this acknowl- 
edgment? He knew that he was to leave them before long, and they must carry 
on his work. It was most important, then, that they should know him as the 
Christ, the Saviour, for otherwise they could not lead others to know him 
as their Savior, and it was for this that Jesus came into the world. ; 

It was most important, too, for the disciples themselves to make this_con- 
fession. The truth had come to them gradually, as they lived with their Master 
and Teacher, but if they had not given expression to this belief, it might have died 
without bearing fruit. j 

What is Berean today? What does it mean to “confess Christ” ? Why is 
it a duty to confess him? You remember that Jesus gained his first little group 
of followers by one of them telling another that he had found the Christ. And 
that is the way that the Kingdom still grows. That is the way, too, that your 
own realization of your personal relation to Jesus will grow, by putting it into 
words, by bearing witness to the fact that Jesus is your Friend and Savior. 

Why is it a glory to confess Christ? Was Jesus pleased when Peter declared 
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that he was the Christ? How did he show that Peter’s confession had greatly 
moved him? And don’t you think that he is pleased when his children today 
believe in him and tell others, by their words as well as by their lives, what he 
is to them? Sots ds ; 

“T’ll Do It.” I had been trying for some time to live a Christian life without 
letting a soul know it—at home, in school, or anywhere else. The conviction was 
now forced upon me that I must openly acknowledge my purpose; but that was 
precisely the hardest thing in the world to do. If known in the home, my many 
shortcomings and especially my fits of temper would appear all the more glaring 
in the light of my newly expressed purpose. If known at school, I should doubt- 
less attract abundant ridicule, for I should be singular. There was not a boy in 
the village who professed to be a Christian. I was not aware at the time of the full 
significance of the struggle. I did not know that it was the great turning point of 
my life. 

The specific question which came to me was: “Are you willing to go to the 
Young People’s Meeting next Tuesday evening, stand on your feet, and say that 
you desire and intend to live a Christian life?” If others were taking the step, 
or if the pastor would only give an invitation, it would be so much easier. But 
there was no special religious interest in the church or the community; the help 
of an invitation would not be given; every one would be startled; and in that 
little village world it would be proclaimed on the housetop the next day. 

Such a prospect to a diffident boy of thirteen was simply appalling, but my 
mind was made up and I said, “I’ll do it.” Instantly the distress I had long felt 
vanished, and a strange, unspeakable peace possessed me.—Dr. Josiah Strong, in 
“My Religion in Everyday Life.” 

How We Can Confess Christ. We can confess Christ by the way we respect 
his name. If we refrain from ever using it irreverently, if. when we speak it we 
speak it as the name of a Friend honored and revered and loved, let us be sure that 
others will draw the right inference and will know what Christ is to us and what 
we would have him be to others also. 

On the other hand we can deny Christ by what we allow to be said about him. 
If we feel no concern to hear him dishonored and his name reviled or used in 
cheap and irreverent ways, or if feeling such concern we nevertheless find no 
way to express what we feel, we shall have denied Christ as effectively as if we 
had said openly, “Well, I don’t respect him either.” 

The confession for which Christ asked when he was here was not secret con- 
fession: he asked for definite and open acknowledgment. ‘‘Who do you say that 
I am?” he asked his disciples. And he sent them out with a definite message 
as to who he was and what he had come to do. “You shall be witnesses unto 
me,” he said. 

“Ves, sir,” said a soldier, “I am a Christian. I believe in Jesus Christ and 
I am trying to follow him.” He was as glad and ready to avow it as he would 
ake eee to say, “I belong to the Ninety-second Regiment, Colonel is my 

olonel.” 

“Every one who shall confess me before men, him shall the Son of man also 
confess before the angels of God.” That is Jesus’s assurance—Dr. Speer. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Christ was such a Man that he could 
not have been a mere man.—Dr. John R. Mott. 


Every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father—Paul. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be?— 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee—Whittier. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why do we call this lesson “The Transfiguration?” 2. What does “transfigured” 
mean? 3. Where was the Mount of Transfiguration? 4. What was Jesus doing 
when he was transfigured? 5. What did Peter’s impulsive remark mean? 6. What 
sort of “tabernacles” did Peter think of making? 7. What was Peter’s mistake? 
8. What does Mark tell us about the Transfiguration which Luke omits? (Mark 
9.2-8.) 9. When did Moses’s face shine? 10. Whose face looked like an angel’s 
as told in The Acts? (Acts 6.5.) 11. How did Moses die? (Dt. 34.5.) 12, What 
happened to Eiljah when the time for his death came? (2 K, 2.11.) 
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Lesson VIII—NoveEeMBER 23 
THE TRANSFIGURATION 


GOLDEN TEXT: This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye him. Luke 9.35 


LESSON Luke 9.28-36 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 86.1-7 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 17.1-8; Mark 9.2-8 


LUKE 9.28 And it came to pass about eight days after these sayings, that 
he took with him Peter and John and James, and went up into the mountain 
to pray. 29 And as he was praying, the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment became white and dazzling. 30 And behold, there 
talked with him two men, who were Moses and Elijah; 31 who appeared in 
glory, and spake of his decease which he was about to accomplish at Jeru- 
salem. 32 Now Peter and they that were with him were heavy with sleep: 
but when they were fully awake, they saw his glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. 33 And it came to pass, as they were parting from him, 
Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it is good for us to be here: and let us make 
three tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah; not 
knowing what he said. 34 And while he said these things, there came a cloud 
and overshadowed them: and they feared as they entered into the cloud. 
35 And a voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is my Son, my chosen: 
hear ye him. 36 And when the voice came, Jesus was found alone. And they 
held their peace, and told no man in those days any of the things which they 


had seen. 
THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I THE TRANSFIGURATION, verses 28-31. The time of this event is 
given by all three Evangelists; it was about a week (after six days, say Mark and 
Matthew; about eight days after, says Luke) after “these sayings’—Peter’s 
acknowledgment at Czesarea Philippi that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God, and Jesus’s announcement of his coming crucifixion. “The Son of 
man must suffer many things,” Jesus said; “be rejected of the elders and the chief 
priests and the scribes, and be killed and after three days rise again.” This Peter 
had not been able to accept: “Far be it from thee, Lord: this shall never be 
unto thee,” he had cried. Jesus had energetically repelled the suggestion: “Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” he exclaimed; “thou art a stumbling block to me, for 
thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of men.’ The week that 
followed must have been no ordinary week in the training of The Twelve, for 
they were far from the crowds that followed Jesus in the homeland, and wholly 
free from interruption. Dr. A. B. Bruce reminds us that the Gospel historians 
are not wont to be so careful in their indication of time, and their minute accuracy 
here signifies in effect: “While the foregoing communications and discourses 
concerning the cross were fresh in the thought of all, the wondrous events we 
are now to relate took place.” The date, in fact, is “a fingerpost pointing back to 
the conversation on the passion, and saying, ‘If you desire to understand what 
follows, remember what went before. 

Taking with him his three favored disciples, Peter and John and James, Jesus 
went up into the mountain to pray. They were the three who were with him in 
the death-chamber of the daughter of Jairus, at the grave of Lazarus, and in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Tt is a beautiful thought that even Jesus coveted the 
presence and sympathy of those whom he loved. “That is a chilly and frost- 
bound disposition which prefers to enjoy its happiness or bear its grief alone. 
The presence of a friend who can bear with us, even though imperfectly, the 
mere silent presence of a friend, even though he be asleep as the friends of 
Jesus were, is something which enhances pleasure and mitigates sorrow in 
every true and noble heart” (Van Dyke). | 

And as Jesus was praying, the fashion of his countenance was altered (Matthew 
says, His face did shine as the sun), and his raiment became white and dazzling. 
“Tt was not a splendor that fell on him from without, and lighted him. up; the 
glory came from within; it corresponded to something going on in his mind” 
(Davison). Even the face of Moses shone after he had been in communion with 
God on the Mount, and one can readily understand that Jesus would be exalted 
in spirit and a new light would shine from his face, his whole aspect would be 
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changed, after hours spent in prayer. John G. Paton in his autobiography speaks 
of the wonder and awe with which he and his brother would notice the beautiful 
light upon their father’s face as he appeared after a time of seclusion when he had 
been talking with God. “I take the Transfiguration to be a great lesson in 
prayer, and I urge that more and more it should enter into our life. It is 
difficult. It will not be accomplished without a strenuous effort to shake 
ourselves free of the clinging material things, but it is worth far more than all 
the effort we can make. We are living as if this world were all, and often 
as if there were no God, and I believe that the constant habit of prayer would 
alter that. It would introduce us to a larger life. It would not change our 
circumstances, but it might change our spirit. It would lead us to look beyond 
our circumstances, which do change, to the great and abiding facts of life, 
through the mists to the everlasting hills’ (Charles Brown). 

And behold, there talked with him two men, who were Moses and Elijah; who 
appeared in glory, and spake of his decease which he was about to accomplish 
at Jerusalem. “This part of the account shows that the disciples had gained a 
new appreciation of Jesus. Moses was the emancipator of Israel and her law- 
giver—the founder of the Hebrew nation. Elijah was the first of the great 
prophets; his ministry began a new era which transformed the religion of Israel. 
At the beginning of the Christian era, Elijah was regarded as a kind of semi- 
heavenly guardian of the Jewish people. Moses and Elijah were the two greatest 
of the religious founders of the past. At last the disciples were putting Jesus 
in his right place. They were seeing him in proper perspective. He had told 
them that he was the Messiah; now they had adjusted their minds to this fact. 
Jesus was greater than the founders and heroes of their religion; Moses and 
Elijah came to talk with him—to pay him homage’ (George A. Barton). 
“Does not this thought of the deep sympathy and interest of that other land 
help us to believe, or at least to hope, that our dear ones in that spirit land 
today living and conscious and remembering, are watching and thinking of 
our life on earth and loving and helping and praying for us who are still in 
this world of shadows? That was the bright, happy belief of the early Church. 
Some of the greatest of the old fathers loved to picture it—the galleries of the 
Unseen Land crowded with spectators. Some such thought was in the mind of him 
who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. Seeing that that spirit land is watching 
the contest, ‘seeing that we are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
God and the holy angels and the spirits of just men made perfect, let us run 
with patience the race set before us’” (J. Paterson-Smyth). 

Il. PETERS REQUEST, verses 23,33. The three disciples had been weary, 
and wrapping their garments about them had lain down to rest upon the bare 
ground, and had fallen asleep. When they awoke they saw the glory of Christ 
and saw the two men standing with him. “We were eyewitnesses of his majesty,” 
wrote Peter afterwards (2 Pet. 1.16-18) ; “And we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth,” declared John 
(Jn. 1.14). Then Peter spoke, ‘Master, it is good for us to be here,” he exclaimed. 
And he was right. “But where,” questions Dr. J. R. Miller, “in those three years, 
had they come to a place where it was not good to be with the Master? And—is it 
different today? The hour of vision—yes, surely that is good for us, a light to 
shine down all the years. But no less good is it for us to walk with the Master 
the common paths of every day, full of common duties and anxieties and joys and 
troubles; no less good even the dark road of sorrow.” Peter was startled and 
confused, not knowing what he said, and he continued: “Let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah.” It was a foolish 
remark, and not the only foolish one that Peter had made, but Bishop McDowell 
reminds us that Peter’s remarks have, nevertheless, a very high average. “He 
could risk his reputation on his reply at Caesarea Philippi and his address at 
Pentecost: indeed, these two utterances would float a good deal of talk which was 
not in itself up to their own level.” Peter’s remark here was foolish because he 
argued, It is good to be here—therefore let us stay here! “In that moment Peter 
had come perilously near the condition of the man who said, ‘Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up . . . take thine ease.’ The temptation that assailed him was the 
temptation of the monk in the Legend Beautiful, which closes with the words: 
‘Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled.’ Peter voted for staying. It is the 
temptation that assails every soul that rises to the high place. It is peculiar to 
mountain-top experiences. Privileges tend to selfishness” (J. N. Britton). 
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“My Willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing myself away 

To everlasting bliss,” 


is a song that many would like to sing. It is not the song that our Lord 
would have them sing. We do not serve God best by visions and raptures. 
We serve him best by serving others. 

III. THE VOICE, verses 34-36. While they were speaking a cloud over- 
shadowed them (a bright cloud, according to Matthew), a reminder of the 
Shekinah in the temple in Old Testament times and of the pillar of cloud and 
fire in the wilderness, and a voice proclaimed, “This is my Son, my chosen: hear 
ye him’—words similar to those spoken at the baptism. When the voice came, 
Jesus was found alone. The three kept this vision to themselves, telling no one 
till after the. resurrection. “The transfiguration is really best understood as a 
mystic experience of self-dedication and divine assurance, which Jesus actually 
went through soon after the decisive disclosure to the disciples of what Nayar 
store for him. Though the story is told from the point of view of the disciples, 
who emphasize its influence upon them, its true character, as Luke hints, lies in 
its being a record of the inner life of Jesus” (Peake). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Let us make three tabernacles, verse 33. He proposed doing what any Galilean 
peasant would do today, if arrested by nightfall on a bleak and exposed hillside. 
He would at once, rather than travel in the night, look out for brushwood and 
rushes and quickly weave a few loose, rough hurdles to form a screen from the 
wind.—H. B. Tristam. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the lesson. What assurance did Jesus 
receive at his baptism? 

Harmony of the Gospels. 75. Christ’s Prediction of his Death and Resur- 
rection, Mt. 16.21-38; Mk. 8. 31 to 9.1; Lk. 9.22-27. 76. The Transfiguration, 
Mt. 17.1-13; Mk. 9.2-13; Lk. 9.28-36. 

The Place. Since the fourth century Mount Tabor, on the northeastern 
boundary of the Plain of Esdraelon, has been regarded as the traditional Mount 
of Transfiguration. The summit was crowned by a fortified village in Christ’s 
time, and therefore it is improbable that it could have been here that Jesus went 
up the mountain to pray. Nevertheless, today both the Greek and the Roman 
Catholic Churches have shrines marking the spot of the Transfiguration, and 
multitudes of pilgrims climb to the Latin monastery above whose chapel is written, 
Hic Filius Dei Dilectus Transfiguratus est: Here the Chosen Son of God was 
Transfigured. 

Jesus and his disciples were in the neighborhood of Caesarea Philippi the week 
before, and scholars are agreed that the scene must have been one of the spurs 
of Mount Hermon which towers above the city, rising to a height of nine thousand 
five hundred feet above sea level. It is always snow capped, and the Arabs call 
it Ice Mountain, also White-haired Mountain, for the snow lies in long streaks in 
its ravines. “As Mount Hermon is the culminating center of this region, so the 
Transfiguration is the culmination of the history, which henceforth descends 
through the valley of humiliation unto death.” 

Assign paragraphs 38 and 30 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Henri Poincaré, in his book, Science and Method, tells how his discoveries in 
mathematics—and few men have made more or greater—came to him in sudden 
flashes. True, he had been seeking these things, but he did not arrive at them by 
process of conscious reasoning. They arrived, as it were, and often in irrelevant 
times and places, when his mind was engaged with other matters—all of which 
goes to show that while we have faculties that are essentially acquisitive, that go 
out and seek the truth, we have others the nature of which is receptive, they are 
there to receive such truth as may come to us, and both are essential to our 


knowledge of truth. 
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Now Poincaré adds in his account of his experiences that these discoveries of 
which he speaks had been preceded by spells of intense mental concentration on 
the subject. He had gone out, as it were, resolutely to meet the truth, and then 
the truth had come to meet him. From this we may infer that no man will under- 
stand Jesus who does not put all his mind he has to the task. That, indeed, will 
not of itself bring a full understanding of Jesus; but without it there can be no 
understanding at all. Yet if a man will do this thing, the rest will come; and the 
process by which it comes we call revelation.—Richard Roberts, in That One Face. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE TRANSFIGURATION A PREPARATION FOR THE CROSS 


Beginning the Lesson. “In the life of Robert Browning there is a very 
touching incident. Mrs. Orr, his biographer, records that one day the poet spoke 
of his religious opinions, and concluded by reading the latter part of the Epilogue 
to Dramatis Person, which tells of the existence of God in Christ, as mystically 
present to the individual soul. 

‘That one face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes my universe that sees and knows.’ 


‘That face,’ said Mr. Browning, closing the book, ‘is the face of Jesus the Christ: 
that is how I feel about it.’ It was simply God, the source of light and life, 
beaming from the face of Jesus in majestic sweetness of compassion and love 
that produced such a testimony from Robert Browning.” It was God beaming 
from the face of Jesus that astounded the three favored disciples on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. See Text Explained. 

The Transfiguration a Preparation for the Cross. Previous to the Trans- 
figuration, Jesus had been engaged in prayer. We may therefore see in the honor 
and glory conferred on him, the Father’s answer to his Son’s supplications; and 
from the nature of the answer we may infer the subject of his prayer. It was 
the same as afterwards in the Garden of Gethsemane. The cup of death was 
present to the mind of Jesus now, as then; the cross was visible to his spiritual 
eye; and he prayed for nerve to drink, for courage to endure. The attendance of* 
the three confidential disciples, Peter, James, and John, significantly hints at the 
similarity of the two occasions. The Master took these disciples with him into the 
mount, as he afterwards took them into the garden, that he might not be altogether 
destitute of company and kindly sympathy as he walked through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and felt the horror and the loneliness of the situation. 

It is clear how we must view the transfiguration scene in relation to Jesus. It 
was an aid to faith and patience, specially vouchsafed to the meek and lowly Son 
of man, in answer to his prayers, to cheer him on his sorrowful path towards 
Jerusalem and Calvary. Three distinct aids to his faith were supplied in the 
experiences of that wondrous night. The first was a foretaste of the glory with 
which he should be rewarded after his passion, for his voluntary humiliation and 
obedience unto death. For the moment he was, as it were, rapt up into heaven, 
for his face shone like the sun. “Be of good cheer,” said that sudden flood of 
celestial light: “the suffering will soon be past, and thou shalt enter into thine 
eternal joy!” 

A second source of comfort to Jesus in the experiences on the mount, was the 
assurance that the mystery of the cross was understood and appreciated by saints 
in heaven, if not by the darkened minds of sinful men on earth. He greatly needed 
such comfort; for among the men then living, not excepting his chosen disciples, 
there was not one to whom he could speak on that theme with any hope of eliciting 
an intelligent and sympathetic response. Only a few days ago he had ascertained 
by painful experience the utter incapacity of The Twelve, even of the most quick- 
witted and warm-hearted among them, to comprehend the mystery of his passion, 
or even to believe in it as a certain fact. Verily the Son of man was most lonely 
as he passed through the dark valley! the very presence of stupid, unsympathetic 
companions serving only to enhance the sense of solitariness. Surely, we may 
believe that when he looked forward to his own decease it was a comfort to his 
heart to think: “Up yonder they know that I am to suffer, and comprehend the 
reason why, and watch with eager interest to see how I move on with unfaltering 
step, with my face steadfastly set to go to Jerusalem.” 

A third, and the chief solace to the heart of Jesus, was the approving voice 
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of his heavenly Father: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
That voice, uttered then, meant: “Go on thy present way, self-devoted to death, 
and shrinking not from the cross. I am pleased with thee, because thou pleasest 
not thyself. Pleased with thee at all times, I am most emphatically delighted 
with thee when, in a signal manner, as lately in the announcement made to thy 
disciples, thou dost show it to be thy fixed purpose to save others, and not to save 
thyself.” —Condensed from The Training of the Twelve, by Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

The Significance of the Transfiguration for the Disciples. Whether it was 
a wholly objective reality, or a wholly subjective experience, or a combination of 
both, its significance is the same. The vision came to convince the disciples of the 
truth of Jesus’s announcement, and to hearten them in the face of it. Among 
other things it taught them: (1) Messiahship and martyrdom are the divine plan. 
(ey The character of the Messianic kingdom is above all things spiritual. (3} 
Jesus is indeed the Messiah; they have not been mistaken. This is attested by the 
conversation of Moses and Elijah, and also, and more significantly, by the divine 
voice. (4) Judaism is not overthrown, but glorified in Jesus. (5) I owe sub- 
mission to the teachings of but one, and that one is Jesus: “Hear ye him.”— 
W. P. Beham, in The Biblical World. : 

High Fellowship with God will Make Us Radiant as well as Calm and Safe. 
In the Alps, when darkness has crept down into all the valleys, bright light can be 
seen bathing the giant peaks that catch the glory of the descending sun, and retain, 
when lower ones have lost it, the glow of its expiring flame. Then, when the glow 
has fled from even the loftiest pinnacles of ice, it can be seen reddening the clouds 
far higher yet, till they look like the garments of angels flung off upon the golden 
sky. These also lose their light ere long; but if we could ascend beyond every 
cloud, and beyond the shadow of the earth itself, we should have the full sunshine 
always without a break. 

So if we want our souls to be transfigured, and our lives ennobled by the per- 
petual sunshine of God’s presence, where no sorrow can enshroud us and no sin 
can live, we have but to seek higher fellowship with him in his secret place, and 
live more delightedly among “the things that are above.’—Dr. G. H. Knight, in - 
In the Secret of His Presence. 

Mountain-Top Experiences are for the Sake of Valley Services. 

“Not always on the Mount may we 
Rapt in the heavenly vision be; 

The Mount for vision—but below 
The paths of daily duty go.” 

“Down in the valley,” writes Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown, “was one of those 
grievous cases, full of mystery and difficulty, which baffle the skill of eminent 
specialists to this time. We can sympathize with the disciples in their futile efforts 
to effect a cure. 

“The appeal for help came hard upon the glorious experiences on the Mount. 
The close connection of the two events is noted in all the Synoptic Gospels, and 
it is significant. The true splendor of life at its best does not build tabernacles 
at the mountain-top that it may dwell securely apart from the world’s pain and 
grief. It gathers to itself the full strength to be gained in such places of privilege 
and then comes down. It descends from that higher level where it prayed until 
its face shone, and the soul was caught up into the full enjoyment of exalted 
fellowship, that it may heal the hurts along the dusty pathway at the foot of the 
mountain. 

“The social settlement inspired and sustained from some center of religious 
devotion, the summer camp for needy children made possible by the. gifts and the 
personal devotion of those who have seen the radiant face of Christ, the outdoor 
sanitariums for tubercular patients from the crowded warrens of the poor in our 
great cities, all of them showing the word of Christian brotherhood made flesh 
and dwelling among us full of grace and truth, are visible projections of the glory 
of worship and communion into patient, lowly forms of unselfish service.” 

For Discussion. The power of exalted moments. See chapter XXII of 
Phillips Brooks’s Sermons for the Church Year. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is the second great commandment called in Jas. 2.8? 2. What excuses 
might the priest and Levite have given for not helping the victim? 3. Would the 
excuses hold good? 4. What individuals or groups of individuals today correspond 
to the priest and the Levite? 5. To aa Samaritan? 6. Define the word 
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neighbor. How widely do we use the word now? 7. How has our idea of who 
are our neighbors become enlarged since the War? 8. What responsibilities has our 
new viewpoint brought us? 9. Which of these questions does the parable answer : 
Who is my neighbor? or, Whose neighbor am I? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
THE GLORY OF JESUS CHRIST 


Beginning the Lesson. Did you ever think of the marvelous fact that in all 
this world there are no two faces exactly alike? What makes a beautiful face? 
Sometimes it is a face that is faultless in feature and coloring. Sometimes it is a 
face that might otherwise be called plain were it not for the beautiful spirit shining 
through. No one could call Whittier’s face handsome, for his features were 
homely, but one who knew him said that his face was better than handsome, it was 
beautiful, for his face was a transparency, the spirit within lighted it up. “His 
illuminated face had made quite real to me the picture in Exodus of Moses when 
he descended from the mount where he had talked with God and ‘his face shone.’ 
Whittier’s was a shining face.” When Emerson stood at the bier of his friend 
Longfellow he had lost his memory for faces, and he said: “I do not know who it 
is, but I know that he must have had a beautiful soul!” Goodness looking out of a 
face makes that face beautiful to one who has eyes to see. 

The Great Masters in art painted a halo of glory around the head of the most 
beautiful soul that ever lived. They were not far wrong, for the glory of his 
beautiful thoughts and life always have been shining through, so that the face of 
Jesus was always beautiful to look at. There came a day when three of his 
disciples saw that face of Jesus glorified in a wonderful way. Who were the 
three? Where were they? Why were they there? What had Jesus been doing 
when the disciples saw his face glorified? 

The Glory of Jesus Christ. The disciples grew tired of watching Jesus as he 
prayed, and they fell asleep. On awakening they found themselves in a wonderful 
scene. What was it? The scene soon vanished, and they were alone with Jesus. 
Around them were only the bare slopes and scarred rocks of the mountain. 

What was the lesson they learned from this experience? A lesson on prayer. 


os can change surroundings, they discovered. It was while Jesus prayed that 
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e scene was transformed. The dull, dark spot where they had lain down to 
sleep had become a bit of fairyland. Even Jesus’s raiment glistened_as if shot 
through with jewels. Will prayer do that for us? In a way, yes. Prayer lifts 
one into new regions, into a new atmosphere, into the quiet places of God. 

Up on the mountain they had left Jesus alone, and when they awoke there were 
others with him—two of the mighty dead, two of the great leaders of the past 
were talking with him. Prayer does that for us. We pray for some dear, far- 
away friend, and the act calls up his face and his ways, brings him so vividly 
before us that it almost seems as if he were present with us. We pray for Christ’s 
help and guidance, and we feel his presence with us. 

Upon the mountain Peter and John discovered that prayer changes a person. 
They thought they knew Jesus, but they there discovered something they had never 
seen in him before, a beauty and a glory they had not suspected. His face was 
always lovable, but now it was glorious. It was as full of light and glory as a 
cloud that has sailed into the setting sun. And the change had come about while 
he prayed. Prayer had thrust the veil aside and let the glory through. Can prayer 
do that for you? Old faces, tired faces, faces of the sick and suffering have been 
transfigured by prayer. The love, the faith, the earnestness, the deep emotions of 
their souls have simply illumined their faces and made them radiant. No one can 
pray constantly without showing the effects of it in face and character and life. 
Prayer can put a beauty into faces and lives that nothing else can. 

Changed Faces. A Japanese woman visited a mission boarding-school one day 
and said to the missionary, “Tell me, does your principal take only pretty girls?” 
“Oh, no, indeed, she takes all girls.” “But there is a different look on the faces of 
these girls from that seen on most Japanese girls.” “That is because we cultivate 
the soul here,” answered the gentle-voiced teacher. “Well, ’'m not a Christian,” 
said the Japanese woman; “I don’t want to be, and I*don’t want my daughter to 
be a Christian—but I’d like to get that look on her face.” And last autumn the 
daughter was placed in the mission school. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer on his return from India said that he could pick out the 
Christians there from the light on their faces. 
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eeis not only in mission lands that Christians have bright, happy faces. A 

factory girl in England who had given herself to Christ was walking up and down 
the platform of a railway station, waiting for her train, when a lady of title, 
wealth and culture called to her from the window of a train that was standing 
there, and asked, “What makes you look so happy?” The girl told her story and 
the result of their brief conversation was that her questioner was led to seek and 
ee same Savior. ‘Dr. G. Campbell Morgan knew them both, and told the 
incident. 
_ “One of Stephen Graham’s books is devoted to ‘the quest of a face.’ His idea 
is that the human features of the Savior must reproduce themselves in the counte- 
nances of those who seek to reproduce his character in their own lives. So he 
studies many individual Christians in the endeavor to select from their myriad 
faces the lineaments of our Lord. The idea will seem to many far-drawn and 
fantastic, but it is not to be too lightly dismissed. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart 
so is he,’ and as he is so he looks. The Japanese mother seeking to gain for her own 
daughter the ‘look’ she saw in the faces of those whose features were beginning 
to express the inward joy and peace of the Christian faith—is she not unconsciously 
testifying that genuine Christianity shows on the surface? The Chinese who 
spoke of Bishop Bashford as ‘the man of the shining countenance’ did not know 
what others knew, that the source of that radiance was the Light of the World.” 

A Great Truth. God has given you one face and you make yourselves another, 
says Shakespeare. Is he right? You remember how Ernest, in Hawthorne’s 
beautiful allegory, daily gazed on the Great Stone Face, admiring its dignity, 
serenity and benevolence, until he came, all unconsciously to himself, to possess 
the same qualities. He became so transformed that at last he was revealed to his 
neighbors as the long-promised one who should be like the Great Stone Face. This 
allegory teaches a great truth. We grow like that on which we think and meditate: 
we grow like that which we earnestly wish to become. And if we wish to grow like 
Christ we must keep much in the company of Christ. 

What to Covet. 


If I covet one high grace, , 
It is this—upon my face 
Just to show an inner light 
To illumine others’ night. 


Give me such a look—so high— 

That the saddest passer-by, 

On a sudden glad, shall say, 

Somewhere shines the sun to-day!—Anna Burnham Bryant. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


“Beautiful thoughts make a beautiful soul 
And a beautiful soul makes a beautiful face.” 


Carve the face from within, not dress it from without——G. P. Gannett. 

A Christian ought to wear the kind of face that it would be worth going two 
blocks to see.—D. L. Moody. 

Holy thoughts in the heart have a transfiguring influence on the life—Dr. J. R. 
Miller. 


We can all be transfigured, and in our homes where people know us best they 
will see the radiance-——Dr. J. H. Jowett. ate ; 

Would you like to be a radiant Christian? Then spend time in prayer—Dr. 
R. A. Torrey. ; 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does “made trial of” mean? 2. If you do not love your neighbor, can 
you love God? 3. Where was Jericho, and for what was the neighborhood noted? 
4. Why did Jesus speak of “going down” to Jericho? 5. Must a neighbor be some 
one who lives near you, or who is in your same circle? 6. What does the word 
“neighbor” mean? 7. What did it cost the Samaritan to be neighborly? 8. Did 
Jesus ever refuse to help another because it was too much trouble? 9. What had 
the rich man in the parable we call Dives and Lazarus failed to do for his neign- 
bors? 10. What was the test in regard to being a neighbor which Jesus gave in 
his Parable of the Last Judgment? 11. How can we obey the command to go and 


do likewise? 
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Lesson IX—NovVEMBER 30 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


GOLDEN TEXT: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. Luke 10.27 


LESSON Luke 10.25-37 DEVOTIONAL READING 1 John 4.7-21 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 22.34.40; Mark 12.28-31. 


LUKE 10.25 And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made trial of him, 
saying, Teacher, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 26 And he said unto 
him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? 27 And he answering 
said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself. 28 And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live. 29 But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto. Jesus, And 
who is my neighbor? 30 Jesus made answer and said, A certain man was 
going down from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among robbers, who both 
stripped him and beat him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 31 And by 
chance a certain priest was going down that way: and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. 32 And in like manner a Levite also, when he 
came to the place, and saw him, passed by on the other side. 33 But a certain 
Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was: and when he saw him, he 
was moved with compassion, 34 and came to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring on them oil and wine; and he set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. 35 And on the morrow he took out two 
shillings, and gave them to the host, and said, Take care of him; and whatso- 
ever thou spendest more, I, when I come back again, will repay thee. 36 
Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto him that fell among 
the robbers? 37 And he said, He that showed mercy on him. And Jesus said 
unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE LAW OF LOVE TO GOD AND MAN, verses 25-28. One time a 
scribe, an expert student and expounder of the Hebrew law, sought to test Jesus’s 
knowledge of the law by asking him a hard question. “What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” was his question, and by it he meant, What acts, such as fasts and 
prayers and sacrifices, would have special merit and would therefore be rewarded 
by life eternal? ‘What is written in the law? How readest thou?”’—thus Jesus 
bade the scribe answer his own question. The scribe then quoted Deuteronomy 
6.5 and Leviticus 19.18: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind (i. e. with all 
thy powers); and thy neighbor as thyself. That Jesus united the two, love for 
God and love for one’s neighbor, is not surprising, but that the lawyer did so 
causes one to surmise that it was brought about by some remark of Jesus which 
was not recorded. “Thou has answered right: this do, and thou shalt live,” 
returned Jesus. 

“Oh, runs not thus the lesson thou has taught? 
When life’s all love, ’tis life; aught else, ’tis naught” (Lanier). 


“What it means to love man, the parable that follows explains, but what 
does it mean to love God? Dr. Frederick W. Robertson says that it can mean 
only one thing; God is character, and to love God is to love character. For 
instance, God is Purity, and to be pure is to love God. God is Love, and to 
love men is to love God. God is Truth, and to live a brave, true, real life, 
that is to love God. So Whittier in one of his letters wrote: “I have no con- 
sciousness of loving God as a Person or Power apart from his attributes. I have 
no experience of ecstatic emotions, but I know that I love goodness and mercy, 
charity and peace; that my soul longs for harmony and moral symmetry; that I 
would sooner wrong myself than my neighbor; and, at times, the sweet sense of 
an Infinite love overwhelms me and fills me with gratitude and thanksgiving.” 

II. THE APPLICATION OF THE LAW: THE PARABLE OF THE 
GOOD SAMARITAN, verses 29-36. The scribe wished to show that he had not 
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asked a question so simple that it could be thus easily disposed of, and said, “And 
who is my neighbor?” See Light from Oriental Life. “Whenever you find 
yourself asking, ‘Who is my neighbor?’ you may be sure that something is 
wrong in your own heart. You are lacking in the true spirit of neighborliness, 
or you are falling from the grace of neighborliness. What you need is not 
information, but transformation; not to discover the limit of your duty, but 
to be filled with the love that knows no limit” (George Henry Hubbard). 

In answer, Jesus gave that best known of all his parables, the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan. A man on his way from Jerusalem to Jericho was attacked by 
robbers, who beat him, took away his clothes and left him half dead by the roadside. 
A priest, and then a Levite, both men most honored, came that way, beheld the 
predicament of the man, and passed by on the other side. Whatever love for God 
they might claim, they had no love for man. Had the victim been a member of 
their own class perhaps they would have gone to his assistance, but he was only 
an unknown man who had no claim upon them. “This man’s trouble was imper- 
sonal to them. They felt as a man feels who occupies a comfortable seat in 
a crowded car when a strange woman enters—it is none of his affair. But if 
the woman is his neighbor—that is, if he knows her well—it is another matter, 
He surrenders his seat without hesitation” (Dr. Beck). Dean French thus 
voices the excuses which they could have made to themselves: “Where one 
outrage had happened there was danger of another; the robbers could not be far 
distant, and might return at any moment; the sufferer was doubtless beyond all 
human help; one found near him might himself be accused of murder. The priest 
may have said he could not tarry; the services of the temple could not wait; and 
why should he? Was not the Levite just behind? And then the Levite in his 
turn may have thought within himself, that it could not be incumbent on him to 
undertake a perilous office from which the priest had just shrunk.” “How like 
they are to many among us, who, from mere dislike of having our ordinary 
comfortable course of life disturbed, miss countless opportunities for useful- 
ness! Consider the intense indignation of the Master, which this parable 
ao” against such a listless, apathetic attitude toward human need” (Fos- 

ick). 

But a Samaritan, a man whom priest and Levite and the lawyer who was 
questioning Jesus despised, arrived on the scene and was moved with compassion 
for the man. “What kind of compassion is it which does not move a man? 
What kind of mainspring would it be in a watch which did not move the 
hands? What kind of steam would it be in a boiler which did not move the 
piston-rods? All the great emotions of the soul are ‘motor powers.’ You say 
you feel compassion? Well, why doesn’t it drive your feet and hands? Com- 
passion is a motor power or nothing. Don’t say you are a kind man unless 
your kindness moves you” (Goss). The Samaritan’s compassion moved him to 
bind up the man’s wounds, pouring on them the customary oil and wine, to put him 
upon his own donkey and walk by his side to the inn, and to take care of him that 
night. When he left on the next day he gave the landlord of the inn money 
enough to care for the man’s wants for several days, and told him that if there 
were any additional expense, he should be reimbursed. There was no thought here 
of any return for all he had done for the man: “neighborliness that expects a return 
is not the neighborliness of the Good Samaritan.” 

Whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee. “With 
these words he starts on his journey, but he carries in his heart a burden of 
responsibility. He is not through with that battered waif whom he has rescued. 
A great deal of modern charity lacks that added touch, the something extra, 
of a thoughtful love. We make our contributions, dole out our alms, and that 
is the end of it. We do not trouble ourselves to get acquainted with the facts, 
and we are supremely indifferent as to the results. The genial ministry of the 
two pence would mean a great deal in the drudgery of many a tired worker’s 
life. Old Scrooge was not dishonest, he was only mean, and he was mean because 
he did not believe in the investment of the two pence in the hard life of his clerk” 
(Donald Sage Mackay). ; 

“Which of the three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto him that fell among 
robbers?” questioned Jesus of the lawyer who was trying him. The form of his 
question shows that the important point in life is not, Who is my neighbor? but, 
To whom can I prove myself a neighbor, whom can I help? “He that showed mercy 
on him,” answered the lawyer. “He will not name the Samaritan by name, the 
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haughty hypocrite” (Luther). We are to bea neighbor to those for whom we have 
no natural affinity just because they are in sore need. 

“Go, and do thou likewise,” counseled Jesus. You want more love, love of 
God and love of neighbor, and the best way to gain more of it is to practice it. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


What is written in the law, verse 26. In the Old Testament there were such 
multitudes of commandments that_ the conscience was perplexed among them ; 
and the confusion was worse confounded by the subtilities of the rabbis, who, 
in their zeal to put, as they phrased it, a hedge about the Law, had_ split up 
every commandment into a dozen or a score. Then they exercised their ingenuity 
in determining which of these belong to the first, which to the second rank of 
importance, and so on.—James Slalker. : 

And who is my neighbor, verse 29. This was an oft-debated question among 
the rabbis. To a Jew only a Jew was really a “neighbor.” “He excepts all 
Gentiles, when he saith, ‘his neighbor,’” said the rabbis. Said Maimonides: 
“The Gentiles, among whom and us there is no war, and so those that are keepers 
of sheep amongst the Israelites, and the like—we are not to contrive their death: 
but if they be in any danger of death, we are not bound to deliver them. If 
any of them fall into the sea, you shall not need to take them out; for it 1s said, 
Thou shalt not rise up against the blood of thy neighbor; but such a one is not 
thy neighbor.” ; 

Pouring on them oil and wine, verse 34. It is interesting to read that in the 
Chinese language the verb to heal is represented by two characters, the upper one 
meaning to smite or wound with an arrow, and the lower part meaning wine or 
spirits, which is poured upon the wound to heal it. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


_ Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. How did the Jews regard 
the Samaritans? How did the Samaritans regard the Jews? What great truths 
did Jesus tell a Samaritan woman? In his sermon at Nazareth whom did Jesus 
regard as the ones to whom he must be a neighbor? 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan. This parable is told only by Luke, 
but the lawyer’s question and his own answer, which introduce the parable, resemble 
the account given by both Matthew and Mark of the lawyer’s interview with Jesus 
on the day of controversy during the last week in Jerusalem. The differences lead 
one to think that the account in Luke is not to be identified with the other, that 
the same subject was discussed on different occasions. In Luke it follows the 
account of the return of the seventy. 

The Road to Jericho. Jesus speaks in his parable of going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, for Jerusalem is on the tableland of Judea, two thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea, and Jericho, twenty miles distant, is in the deep 
gorge of the Jordan valley, nine hundred feet below sea level. The tract was 
uninhabited, full of caves and gorges, and notorious for such brigands as the 
parable mentions; Jerome says it was called “the bloody way.” 

Harmony of the Gospels. 77. Healing of the Demoniac Boy, Mt. 17.14-20; Mk. 
9.14-29; Lk. 9.37-43. 78. Christ’s Second Prediction of his Death and Resur- 
rection, Mt. 17.22,23; Mk. 9.30-32; Lk. 9.43-45. 79. Arrival at Capernaum; the 
Piece of Money for the Temple Tax, Mt. 17.24-27; Mk. 9.33. 80. Discourse on 
Humility, Forbearance, and Brotherly Love, Mt. 18.1-35; Mk. 9.33-50; Lk. 9.46-50. 
81, Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles, Jn. 7.1-52. 82, The Woman Taken in 
Adultery, Jn. 7.53 to 8.11. 83. Discourses on the Light of the World, Spiritual 
Freedom; Jews Attempt to Stone Jesus, Jn. 8.12-59. Part VI. From the Final 
Departure from Galilee to the withdrawal to Ephraim. 84. The Final Departure 
from Galilee, Mt. 19.1,2; Mk. 10.1; Lk..9.51-56. 85. The Mission of the Seventy, 
Lk. 10.1-24. 86, The Parable of the Good Samaritan, Lk. 10.25-37. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


_And who is my neighbor? the lawyer questioned. Jesus did not argue with 
him. He did not give him a definition over which the lawyer could quibble. Instead, 
he described a situation which finely portrayed the deed of a neighbor. “Observe,” 
writes Dr. George Adam Smith, “how our Lord flings the whole subject out of 
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the atmosphere in which the lawyers of the time were discussing it. For most 
of them its interests were purely doctrinal and academic; even to those of a 
tender conscience to whom it was practical, the details of conduct which it raised 
were often petty and formal. Stirring up of abstract ideas, bandying of questions 
of food and trade, and of touching the garments of unclean persons; the air thick 
with beating of dead men’s opinions and the defining of trifles into dust: nothing 
concrete or alive, soon the sharp tempers of the debaters, which, like the malice 
of this questioner, flashed as swords through smoke. Out of all that, Christ flings 
the subject into real life.” 

Such opportunities come not seldom to teachers of young people and adults. 
Go, and do thou likewise. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
WHOSE NEIGHBOR AM I? 


Beginning the Lesson. What was Christ’s purpose in giving the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan? What warnings has it for all? In the action of the two 
who did not prove themselves neighbors, we see how easily the sense of duty 
may be stifled by their personal interests, 

The Rev. F. W. Boreham has given us a delightful essay upon “Second 
Thoughts.” He begins by saying the man who can keep ahead of his second 
thoughts is sure of the Kingdom of God. Then he contrasts the Levite and the 
Good Samaritan in the way they reacted to their second thoughts. The Levite 
crossed the road to the sufferer’s relief and then paused. When he heard the 
moan a generous impulse had been born within his breast, but his second thoughts 
tore the kindly impulse from his grasp; with merciless hands they killed it on 
the spot. When the Good Samaritan paused, as the Levite had paused before 
him, a gang of second thoughts sprang upon him also, but he fought for his 
purpose so tenaciously that the second thoughts were scattered and the heroic deed 
actually accomplished. 

“The finer feelings invariably express themselves through the medium of first 
thoughts; it is the more sordid and selfish sides of my nature that reveal them- 
selves when the second thoughts arrive. In reality, the lightning and the thunder 
occur simultaneously. But the flash of the one is seen immediately, while the 
rumble of the other is only heard after an appreciable interval. Conscience 
expresses itself like the lightning, instantaneously; the mutterings of reason and 
self-interest, like the thunder, come lumbering along later. 

“It has been said that the men who, in the great war-days, won the Victoria 
Cross, won it by yielding to the impulses of the moment. Thousands of others 
were similarly situated, and felt that same sudden and sublime inspiration. But, 
unfortunately, they hesitated. During that momentary spasm of uncertainty a 
multitude of second thoughts surged in upon their minds; those second thoughts 
were, without exception, thoughts of caution, of safety, and of self-interest; and, 
as a result, the splendid deed was never done and the coveted distinction never won. 

“If ever I become a king, or a dictator, or a president, or anything of that kind, 
I shall establish a special Order of Merit, to be conferred upon men and women 
who contrive to conquer their second thoughts whenever their second thoughts 
threaten the realization of their best selves. The badge of the Order will consist 
of a representation of the Good Samaritan.” 

The Problem of Life is the Problem of Friendship. Rightly to fulfil these 
personal relations, human and divine, in the midst of which we are placed, that is, 
simply to be a good friend, is the sum of all. For love is the central virtue, all- 
embracing. As Paul argues: “Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: love there- 
fore is the fulfilment of the law.” The conception, consequently, of that denomina- 
tion whom others call Quakers, but who call themselves “Friends,” is close to 
the very center of the gospel. Christ calls his disciples to live the life of obedient 
children of God, and of brothers one of another—to have and to show increasingly 
the simple friendly spirit—Dr. Henry Churchill King. , 

A Good Samaritan. A year or two ago a New York paper chronicled the 
following deed :— 

Threading the traffic during Fifth Avenue’s most crowded hour a woman lost 
her head and stepped in the path of swiftly-moving automobiles. Crowds looked 
on in horror or turned away from what appeared to be an inevitable fatality; 
but one man dashed through the vehicles, seized the woman by the arm and 
dragged her back to safety. 
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Dazed, she failed to thank her rescuer. A traffic policeman was more alert. 
He stopped the man after he had taken a dozen steps, and asked his name. 

The stranger, who was a Negro, turned. “Are you going to arrest me?” he 
asked. ; 

“No,” said the officer. “That was a brave act, and I want to report it.” 

“Just say a black man did it,” he said, and turned away. 

He was Dr. Robert R. Moton, successor of Booker T. Washington as head of the 
Tuskagee Institute, and one of the foremost figures of his race in America. 

Neighbors. It was the third time that Cousin Aggie had told the story; her 
small face was full of excitement. It had been a morning of adventure for her! 

Louise turned away impatiently. Cousin Aggie and her excitement over the 
events in the street tired her. So did Rich and his endless talk of “the fellers.” 
So did Gertrude, whose every other word was Zelma; Zelma said this, Zelma did 
that. Zelma was the latest object of her enthusiasm. Even mother,—Louise 
faced the fact when she was alone in her room,—even mother never seemed to 
talk of anything except little things about the neighbors: “Did you know, dear, 
that little Elsie Holmes is much better? I was in to see her today.” Omar ooG 
Mrs. Appler is going to the hospital Wednesday. They are all being very brave.” 
Of course it was all right to think about other people when they were sick, but 
she, Louise, was starved, starved, starved for real talk, big-world talk! 

Downstairs the doorbell rang. Probably some neighbor had come with a new 
tale of woe. Louise took a volume of essays from the table and adjusted the 
light. At least she could read. It was perhaps an hour later when she lowered 
the book quickly. “Dare I come in?” 

Louise sprang eagerly to her feet. “Olive Chandler, where did you drop 
from? And, oh, how glad I am to see you! Some kind Providence must have sent 
you to save my life.” 

“Tye been downstairs for the past hour, talking with your mother and Cousin 
Aggie. They are the best people I know to restore my sense of values when I 
feel myself slipping!” 

“Cousin Aggie!” 

Olive nodded. “You see, when anyone lives at a club, as I do, her sense of 
values is likely to become false. We talk so much about world events and figures 
and achievements that we are likely to forget that the greater part of the world 
consists of everyday people and homes and duties and interests, and that a civiliza- 
tion that had lost its sense of neighborliness, for instance, would be a most 
unpleasant place to live in. A country without thousands of simple everyday homes 
would not be worth while. Your mother and Cousin Aggie are interested not 
only in great and famous people but in everyone. Why, your Cousin Aggie was 
telling me about a man whose automobile got stalled at the alley this morning——” 

“T know,” Louise said faintly. 

“The point is, they are warmly interested in other people’s difficulties and prob- 
lems and joys and sorrows. We—that is, I—have to be mighty careful that 
my interest in big events and scenes and people is not after all only my way 
of seeking thrills!” 

Louise was looking at her friend with startled eyes—The Youth’s Companion. 

Distant Neighbors. “The welfare work of the American Friends among the 
war-sufferers of the Continent of Europe will remain as a shining example of 
the Good Samaritan among the innocent victims of war and its aftermath, with 
no propaganda, but with the most effective ministry of food and healing, clothing 
and shelter. Christianity has expressed itself in ways never to be forgotten 
through their European relief work.” 

A little French girl, Odette Gastinel by name, realized this when she wrote 
her beautiful essay which Dr. John Finley came across in his investigations in 
France. As you read it, remember that at the time Odette had had only two years 
of schooling. 

“Tt was only a little river, almost a brook; it was called the Yser. One could 
talk from one side to the other without raising one’s voice, and the birds could 
fly over it with one sweep of their wings. And on the two banks there were 
millions of men, the one turned toward the other, eye to eye. But the distance 
which separated them was greater than the stars in the sky; it was a distance 
which separates right from injustice. 

“The ocean is so vast that the sea gulls do not dare to cross it. During seven 
days and seven nights the great steampships of America, going at full speed, 
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drive through the deep waters before the lighthouses of France come into view; 
but from one side to another the hearts are touching.” 

For Discussion. Our duty as a nation is to be a neighbor to other nations. 
What we did to prove ourselves neighbors to Cuba and to the Philippians. Should 
something similar be done for Mexico? What we did for the famine-stricken in 
China and Russia, for the war-ravaged people of Belgium, France, Austria, Poland, 
ete and other countries. What more could we do? What more should 
we do? 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. After Paul’s shipwreck, how did the people of Melita show that they believed a 
special calamity to be the result of a special sin? (Acts 28.1-6.) 2, From which 
commandment did the Jews get their belief that a man suffered for the sins of 
his parents? (Ex. 20.5.) 3. What connection did Job’s friends think existed 
between suffering and sin? (Job 4.7-9.) 4. Look up Jesus’s words in Lk. 13.1-5 
and tell their bearing upon verse 3. 5. What words of the former blind man show 
both boldness and a sense of humor? 6. Contrast the parents’ attitude with that 
of the blind man’s. 7. What words show that the man had lost patience with his 
critics? 8. How did he shrewdly show the illogicalness of the Pharisees’ position? 
9. What witness did he bear to Jesus from his own experience? 10. What true 
inference did he draw from his blessing? 11. What great conclusion did he reach? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
HOW TO BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Beginning the Lesson. Who are your neighbors? How far from you do 
they live? In the country how far away may the neighbors be? The word 
neighbor means literally nigh-dweller. “Webster defines a neighbor as “A person 
who lives near another; one whose abode is not far off,” and then, giving the 
thirty-sixth verse of our lesson as an illustration of the use of word, adds, “One 
entitled to, or exhibiting, neighborly kindness; hence, one of the human race; 
a fellow being.” 

In Romans 13.8 Paul says, “He that loveth his neighbor has fulfilled the law,” 
and here two Greek words, meaning the other, are used for our English word 
neighbor. The other is a good definition of neighbor. To show a lawyer, or 
scribe, what it means to be a good neighbor, Jesus told him the story which we 
call the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 

With what question had the lawyer come to Jesus? How did Jesus bid him 
answer his own question? How did the lawyer answer it? Jesus commended 
his reply, and bade him put into practice the truths he knew. Then the lawyer 
asked another question: What was it? Why did he ask it? Who did he think 
were his neighbors? ‘Tell the parable which Jesus then told that lawyer. 

Why he is Called the Good Samaritan. Jesus speaks of this man only as 
“a certain Samaritan.” Yet over all the world he is called The Good Samaritan, 
and no one has ever objected to the title. It is the right name for him. But 
why do we think so? 

One reason is found in what he was not. He was no “Passer-by.” There 
were passers-by in his day and on that very road. Priest and Levite and perhaps 
others looked at the prostrate figure and passed on. There are men and women 
and boys and girls of the same sort today. They never stop their pleasures 
or journeys to help any one. They may see the doctor going day after day to 
a house in their street, but they never stop to see if there is anything they can 
do to help. 

Eoites reason is found in what he was. And what was he? We don’t know 
how he looked nor what he wore, but we do know that he was tender-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, unselfish, generous. We say that the pen, or pencil, or knife is “good” be- 
cause of its quality: we say of a harvest that it is “a good harvest” because it is not 
only plentiful but of a fine quality. And this man was made of fine stuff. He had 
some of the great Christian virtues, though he was only a Samaritan. 

Another reason is found in what he did. The moment he caught sight of 
that form in the road he stopped and went to see what was the matter, _ Thieves 
might have been lurking in the neighborhood ready to pounce upon him. The 
man might have been suffering from some infectious disease. But if these thoughts 
occurred to the Samaritan, he thrust them away. The man was suffering and he 
went to his help. He gave him first aid, put him on his ass, and took him 
to the inn to be nursed back to health. We have heard of more heroic deeds. 
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During the war soldiers went out again and again under machine gun fire to bring 
in their wounded comrades. But if we cannot call the Samaritans deed heroic 
it was nevertheless fine. ‘There was courage in it, too, as well as the spirit of 
brotherliness and self-sacrifice for others. 

Another reason is found in the way he did it. Some people have no tact 
nor skill in helping others. They are clumsy or careless. They are sometimes 
grumpy and grumble about the foolishness of the one who gets into trouble. The 
Samaritan was cheerful, prompt, skillful, thoughtful and thorough. He did every- 
thing that he could do, and he did it with his own hands. His was a personal 
service. His conduct was so fine that it has always been looked upon as an example 
for everyone since then, and that is why we call him The Good Samaritan. | 

He Went and Did Likewise. In an Adult Bible Class Magazine there is 
an account of an accident which sent to the hospital for three weeks a young 
high school lad. His school fellows heard of it, all of whom knew how poor he 
was, and all were sorry. But it was Clarence, the son of the wealthiest man 
in town, who did not stop with idle pity. He went at once to Jack’s home. He 
found Jack’s mother hobbling across the yard on her crutches. Clarence expressed 
his sympathy and asked how she was going to get along during Jack’s absence. 
She answered that she did not know, as the walk she had just taken to the 
chicken-yard was her longest in years, and there was the cow to get and milk 
and the pig to feed. Clarence told her he would do Jack’s chores, though he 
had never milked a cow in his life; for three weeks he did what he could to take 
Jack’s place. As the story was finally dragged out of him, he concluded with 
the remark, “Gee, but it was tough cleaning the pig-pen.” 

As you Measure to your Neighbor, he Will Measure back to you. There 
is a famous “Neighbor” story, which youmay have heard. Here it is, as retold 
by Claude Allen McKay :— 

One day a “mover’s wagon” came past Farmer Jones’s gate. Farmer Jones 
was friendly toward everybody, so he spoke to the “movers” and asked where they 
were going. “We are moving from Johnstown to Jamestown,” they told him. 
“Can you tell us what kind of neighbors we shall find in Jamestown ?” 

Farmer Jones thought a moment, then he asked, “What kind of neighbors did 
you find in Johnstown?” 

“The very worst kind,” they said. “Our neighbors were gossipy and unkind 
and indifferent. We were glad to move away.” 

“You will find the same kind of neighbors in Jamestown, exactly the same!” 
he told them. 

The next day another “mover’s wagon” came past Farmer Jones’s gate. He 
greeted them in a friendly way and asked them where they were going. “We are 
moving from Johnstown to Jamestown,” they told him. “Can you tell us what 
kind of neighbors we shall find there?” 

“What kind of neighbors did you find in Johnstown?” he asked. 

“The very best,” they told him. “Our neighbors were kind, considerate and 
very nice indeed. It almost broke our hearts to move away.” 

“You will find the same kind, exactly the same in Jamestown,” Farmer Jones 
told them. 

“That’s the way of the world,’ Farmer Jones said to himself as he walked 
back to the house. “If you want to have friends you will have to be a friend. 
If you want to see good in other people you will have to let them see good in you.” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. “A good neighbor is always alive to the 
opportunity of doing good.” 


If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on—Whittier 
Love God with all your soul and strength, 
With all your heart and mind; 
And love your neighbor as yourself, 
Be faithful, just and kind—Watts. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Could Jesus have given sight to the blind man without the use of the clay and 
the Pool of Siloam? 2. Why did he use them? 3. Through what stages in belief 
in Jesus did the man pass? (Verses II, 17, 33, 38.) 4. Should you be as grateful 
for your gift of sight as if it had come to you miraculously? 5. Have you ever 
thanked God for all his good gifts which you take as a matter of course? 
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Lesson X—DEcEMBER 7 


THE MAN BORN BLIND 


GOLDEN TEXT: One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see. John 9.25 


Lesson John 9.1-41 DEVOTIONAL READING Revelation 19.1-8 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 5.10-16 


JOHN 9.13 They bring to the Pharisees him that aforetime was blind. 
14 Now it was the sabbath on the day when Jesus made the clay, and opened 
his eyes. 15 Again therefore the Pharisees also asked him how he received 
his sight. And he said unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, and I washed, 
and I see. 16 Some therefore of the Pharisees said, This man is not from 
God, because he keepeth not the sabbath. But others said, How can a man 
that is a sinner do such signs? And there was a division among them. 
17 They say therefore unto the blind man again, What sayest thou of him, 
in that he opened thine eyes? And he said, He is a prophet. 

26 They said therefore unto him, What did he to thee? how opened he 
thine eyes? 27 He answered them, I told you even now, and ye did not hear; 
wherefore would ye hear it again? would ye also become his disciples? 28 And 
they reviled him, and said, Thou art his disciple; but we are disciples of 
Moses. 29 We know that God hath spoken unto Moses: but as for this man, 
we know not whence he is. 30 The man answered and said unto them, 
Why, herein is the marvel, that ye know not whence he is, and yet he opened 
mine eyes. 31 We know that God heareth not sinners: but if any man 
be a worshipper of God, and do his will, him he heareth. 32 Since the world 
began it was never heard that any one opened the eyes of a man born blind. 
33 If this man were not from God, he could do nothing. 34 They answered 
and said unto him, Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us? 
And they cast him out. 

35 Jesus heard that they had cast him out; and finding him he said, Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God? 36 He answered and said, And who is 
he, Lord, that I may believe on him? 37 Jesus said unto him, Thou hast 
both seen him, and he it is that speaketh with thee. 38 And he said, Lord, 
I believe. And he worshipped him. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE QUESTION ABOUT THE CONNECTION BETWEEN BLIND- 
NESS AND SIN, verses 1-5. The Jews held that calamities were always the 
result of sin, as the great drama of Job so strikingly proclaims. “Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be born blind?” questioned the dis- 
ciples as they came upon a man blind from his birth, sitting where beggars sat 
at the gate of the temple. ‘The disciples see the difficulty of the orthodox Jewish 
explanation. There is probably a reference, either to the Greek view of the 
soul’s preéxistence, or to the possibility of prenatal sin, an idea recognized in 
Rabbinic theology” (Peake). “In the presence of the evils of the world, how 
many content themselves with asking curious questions! It is inevitable that 
we reflect and reason about dark problems, but let us be sure that we deal 
with them personally, practically, as Jesus did” (Watkinson). Sin does cause 
suffering, but the disciples’ pitiless logic of no sin, no suffering, was quietly denied 
by the Master. Jesus’s answer voices the principle that suffering is in God’s plan 
for this world, that it offers opportunity for divine power and for human effort. 
“Neither did this man sin, nor his parents; but that the works of God should be 
manifest in him.” The need for help is urgent, the time for my working is 
short, continued Jesus. “When I am in the world, I am the light of the world,” 
he added: the miracle which he was about to perform on the eyes of the blind 
man was typical of his power to give spiritual sight. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
makes the interesting suggestion that we change the colon after the word “parents” 
to a period, and read the last clause with verse four, changing the period after 
“him” to a comma: thus, But that the work of God should be made manifest in 
him, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. The man was not born blind in order that a 
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spectacular miracle might be wrought upon him; but, being blind, Jesus would 
use his divine power to heal him. ae 

Il. GIVING SIGHT TO THE BLIND MAN, verses 6, 7. Spitting upon the 
ground, Jesus made clay of the spittle and anointed the man’s eyes with the salve 
of clay, then bade him go and wash in the Pool of Siloam. Doubtless Jesus made 
use of these means in order to let the man feel his ministering touch, as well as 
to arouse the man’s faith through the use of means popularly supposed efficacious, 
and to test his obedience. Compare the test of Naaman, 2 K. 5.10. The man 
obeyed, and returned with his sight restored. 

Ill. THE EFFECT OF THE MIRACLE UPON THOSE PRESENT, 
verses 8-12. “Is not this he that sat and begged?” some questioned. _To this 
others replied, “It is he,” and yet others, “No, but he is like him,” for his seeing 
eyes had changed his appearance. “IT am he,” asserted the man, as they plied 
him with eager questions, and then he related his experience with Jesus. 

IV. THE VERDICT OF THE PHARISEES, verses 13-17. The meddlers 
brought the man before a group of Pharisees, who questioned him as to the way 
in which he had received his sight, and to them the man gave the same answer. 
Some of them denounced Jesus as a sinner for curing on the Sabbath, but others 
said, “How can a man that is a sinner do such signs?” And there was a division 
among them. Again they questioned the man, seeking to make him confess 
that Jesus had broken the Sabbath laws, but he replied, “He is a prophet”; 
prophets, it was believed, had authority over the Sabbath laws. “This was a man 
with a native element of stubbornness in his personality. He had evidently brooded 
during those long hours of visionless waiting for the coins which were his liveli- 
hood. He didn’t trust easily, but once convinced he was stubborn as a rock and en- 
tirely indifferent to the opinion of others. Indeed, there is almost scorn for both 
human curiosity and authority in his laconic answers” (Gillie). 

V. THE PHARISEES CROSS-QUESTION THE MAN’S PARENTS, 
verses 18-23. The Pharisees did not believe that the man had been blind. “A 
prejudice can deflect the judgment, as subtle magnetic currents can deflect 
the needle. The film of an ecclesiastical prejudice can be so opaque as ta 
make us ‘blind to facts.’ We do not see things as they are. Our perverted 
eyes give us a crookd world” (Jowett). The Pharisees summoned the man’s 
parents and questioned them. His parents feared the Pharisees, for the latter 
had already threatened to excommunicate any one who should confess Jesus to be 
the Christ, so they merely said that they knew he was their son who had been 
born blind and now could see, but as to how he received his sight, he, who was 
of age, could tell them. ‘They are determined not to be drawn into the discussion. 
They will take no responsibility. These are the non-committal people, of the same 
tribe as the priest and Levite who, seeing the wounded man, passed by on the other 
side. They don’t deny the truth, but the truth is not allowed to be a seed 
in their minds. They carefully isolate it. The only thing they care about 
is to ensure that they will be left alone. Meanly they leave their son unsupported. 
This is his affair. Cold-blooded, selfish, without an impulse of gratitude—they 
stand pilloried for all time. How familiar the faces of these two are! We are 
constantly meeting them. Are we not afraid that we are their kindred? Their 
guiding proverb is not, ‘Look before you leap,’ but ‘Look, and under no 
circumstances leap.’ Prudence is their solitary virtue, security is their god, 
to be undisturbed is their heaven. What have they to do with Jesus, who 
says: ‘Follow, venture, dare, choose life?” (Gillie). 

VI. THE PHARISEES CROSS-QUESTION THE MAN THAT HAD 
BEEN BLIND, verses 24-34. Once more the Pharisees examined the man. “Con- 
fess what we know, that Jesus is a sinner,” they adjured him. (“Give glory to 
God” is a Hebrew idiom meaning “confess your error.”) “Whether he sins against 
your creeds, I know not; one thing, however, I know, that whereas I was blind, now 
I see,” he stoutly maintained. “Opposition to our faith is often one of our best 
blessings: it brings out more clearly what the grounds of our faith are and 
reveals glories in the object of faith which we had not seen before” (Speer). 
When they attempted to cross-examine him again, his patience was exhausted, and 
he sarcastically asked why they wished to hear his story over again—Would they 
become Jesus’s disciples? ‘‘No more galling gibe could have been hurled at 
them.” They reviled him. “We are Moses’s disciples; we know that God spoke 
to Moses, but as for this Man, we know not whence he is,” they said with scorn. 
“Why, here is a marvelous thing that ye know not whence he is!” retorted the 
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man. “If this Man were not from God, he could do nothing.” “Dost thow teach 
us—thou who wast born in sin!” they angrily exclaimed. We, the godly, are 
to be taught by such a reprobate! “This gives the clue to verse two. The Phari- 
sees assume that the man had been born blind as a punishment for exceptional 
wickedness, which began even before birth’ (Dummelow). “The man though 
ignorant and unskilled in matters of religious casuistry, is safe; no attack of skeptic 
or scoffer can reach him. Experience, even the most meager, is proof against 
the thrusts of sophistry and ridicule. Nothing is left for them but violence, the 
perennial argument of the defeated, and they cast the poor man out of the 
synagogue” (George Henry Hubbard). The casting out of the synagogue meant 
excommunication, 

VII. JESUS LOOKS UP THE OUTCAST, verses 35-38. “Our Lord is 
always seeking the outcasts; he never abandons the abandoned” (Jowett). At once 
Jesus sought the man, and finding him, endeavored to draw out his faith by 
asking him if he believed on the Son of God. The man did not understand the 
title, but when Jesus claimed it as his own, he confessed himself his disciple, and 
worshipped him; he had received not only seeing eyes but inner spiritual vision. 

PHPTHE  FRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘THE EVENT, verses 39-41. 
Jesus’s comment was that he brought spiritual enlightenment to those who, like 
this man, realized their need of him, and he increased the blindness of those who, 
like the Pharisees, believed not in him, nor in their need of a Messiah. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


A man blind, verse 1. Blindness is far more common in Eastern countries than 
elsewhere. Dr. Geikie estimates that, while in northern Europe one out of a 
thousand is blind, in Egypt one out of every hundred is blind, and he attributes 
the blindness in Egypt to inflammation arising from the great changes in tempera- 
ture between day and night. Perhaps there is no land where blindness is so 
common as in Palestine. Water is scarce in many districts and cleanliness is 
unknown. Dirt and flies increase eye trouble. In all parts of the land I saw flies 
allowed to settle undisturbed on the sore eyes of babies. Everywhere, too, I saw 
men with long scars on their cheeks, and inquiring the cause I was told that the 
ordinary remedy for a sore eye is a slash on the cheek; if one slash fails to 
prove effective, others are made, on the theory that inflammation set up in the 
cheek draws it away from the eye. Others resort to incantation. Professor 
Curtis found a shrine where the saint cured eye troubles. “A man with sore eyes 
takes a cock, cuts off its head, puts a drop of its blood in each eye, gives the cock 
to some poor person, and his eyes get well’’! 

Who sinned, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind? verse 2. 
Rey. H. P. Cochrane, a missionary among the Burmese, gives this incident. “One 
day, while my train was waiting at a station, a poor woman, armless from her 
birth, came to the open window of my compartment, and stopped for alms. 
When she had passed out of hearing, I said to a heathen Burman standing by, 
“How pitiful!” Without any show of compassion he unknowingly repeated the 
old-time question—‘‘Because of whose sin was she born in that condition?” That 
she was under a curse he had no doubt. No pity is wasted on a person who is 
born blind, deformed, or heir to loathsome disease. He is only getting what 
he deserves in this life, and nothing can be hoped for but ages in one of the lowest 
hells hereafter. 

He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and anointed his eyes with 
the clay, verse 6. Saliva was often used in incantations. Dr. Vincent quotes 
Pliny’s words: “We are to believe that, by continually anointing each morning 
with fasting saliva (i.e. before eating), inflammations of the eyes are prevented,” 
and also Persius’s words: “A nurse takes the babe from the cradle, and with 
her middle finger moistens its forehead and lips with spittle to keep away the evil 
eye.” Some Protestant scholars see in the Roman Catholic priest’s touching with 
saliva the ears and nostrils of an infant at baptism a survival of this ancient custom. 

He keepeth not the Sabbath, verse 16. The conduct of Jesus was illegal in two 
ways: (1) It was forbidden to render medical aid on the Sabbath, unless there 
was imminent danger of death; (2) there was a special provision against applying 
saliva to the eyes on the Sabbath day—One Volume Commentary. ye 

They had cast him out, verse 35. Dr. Edersheim shows that excommunication 
was a serious matter. A man was debarred religious privileges for thirty days: 
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if he was still impenitent he was shut out for another thirty days; and then, 
if still obdurate, he was placed under the Cherem, or ban, and treated by others 
as if he were a leper. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What miracles have been 
recorded in our lesson? What was the effect of each? 

Harmony of the Gospels. 87. The Visit to Martha and Mary, Lk. 10.38-42. 
88. Healing of a Man Born Blind, and Discourses that Followed (Good Shep- 
herd), Jn. 9.1 to 10.21. 


The Pool of Siloam. At the southeastern angle of Jerusalem three valleys 
meet: the Valley of Hinnom 


winds around the western side 
of the city: the Tyropcean Val- 
ley intersects the city itself ; 
and the Valley of the Kidron ex- 
tends bevween the city and the 
Mount of Olives on the east. 
Near where the valleys unite is 
the Pool of Siloam, known to- 
day as the “Birket Silwan.” 
Through a subterranean channel 
water from the Fountain of the 
Virgin flows into this pool. 
Assign paragraphs 120 to 123 
of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING 
THOUGHT FROM THE 
LESSON 


This story is very vividly told. 
We have not only the words of 
the chief characters, but the at- 
titude and comments of the on- 
lookers. In Intermediate Classes 
the story can be made most in- 
teresting and impressive by as- 
signing the different characters 
to different pupils and then hav- 
ing it read. Be sure that the 
one who takes the part of the 
blind man will do it with under- 
standing. The “reading in” of 
the descriptive part may also be 
The Pool of Siloam assigned. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
DIFFICULTY AND REWARDS OF CONFESSING CHRIST 


Beginning the Lesson. Very striking in this chapter from John’s Gospel is 
the analysis of character. Not by dissection, but by interpretation, the varying 
moods and motives are presented to us. There are three prominent figures or 
groups of figures:—The blind man, his parents, and the religious authorities. 
They stand out like sculptured figures. The blind man laconic, cautious, daring: 
the parents timorous, time-serving, afraid to take sides; the leaders bullying, 
imperative, pedantic. Our Lord himself is in the background, save at the begin- 
ning and close of the narrative. 

Jerusalem was a sophisticated religious community where endless discussions 
on theoretical points rose and fell without any effect on the practical life. The 
apostles show themselves influenced by this tendency when they ask: “Who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” Their speculation went 
so far as to presuppose  preéxistence. Our Lord never had patience with 
theoretical discussions. His reply is a guiding light to us when we grope amid 
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the problems of innocent suffering. He finds the explanation not in the past, 
but in the future. “It was to let the work of God be illustrated in him.” Then 
he urges that life is given us, not for speculation, but for service. Daylight 
involves duty. Besides, where he is, there is always light enough to work by. 
with supreme self-confidence he states a fundamental ground for unreserved belief 
in him: “When I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” His is light 
for duty, not for theorizing. If we turn to him for light on the practical prob- 
lems, we always find it awaiting us—R. C. Gillie, in The Christian. 

Continue with The Text Explained. 

Impenetrable Unbelief. In all the Gospels there is no more remorseless 
exposure of the refusal to be convinced than this picture of the Pharisees’ flinch- 
ing from the fact of a beneficent miracle. ‘Their tortuous course fills us with 
contempt. Their minds are hermetically sealed against conviction. Every expedi- 
ent is tried to evade the issue. They seek in vain to shake the man’s evidence, to 
cast doubt on the miracle, to take away the character of the Healer, and, finally 
to suggest that he is an unauthorized quack doctor. They are beaten on every 
point. But they “have learned nothing and they have forgotten nothing” when the 
lengthened investigation is ended. We understand better, after this scene, our 
Lord’s solemn warning concerning the sin against the Holy Ghost. To deny 
the indisputable and to call goodness badness, is the way to make one self-imper- 
vious to truth. And to do this under the cloak of fidelity to religion is the last 
word in perversity. “Ye would not,” is our Lord’s own summing up of their 
attitude. 

Shallow thinkers always tell us that if a man knows the truth he will act on it. 
They will not admit the tragedy of unwillingness. Our Lord was face to face with 
it all through his ministry. It was the blackest shadow as he went to the cross, 
It is still the blackest shadow that lies athwart our human life. No one who 
recognizes it can fail to feel the momentousness of the struggle in the hearts of 
men, and the solemnity of spiritual decisions —R. C. Gillie, in The Christian. 

The Faith that Counts. What does it mean to believe on the Son of God? 
To begin with, it does not mean simply to believe in the historic Christ; that is, 
in a Personage who lived, suffered and died nineteen hundred years ago. As far 
as that goes, everybody believes; just as everybody believes in Julius Cesar and 
Napoleon ; but nobody is morally or spiritually affected by it. Obviously this sort 
of faith is only a door ajar, which may or may not be pushed open into some- 
thing farther on. 

And again it means more than to believe that Jesus was a superman. Pilate 
even, who sentenced him to death, confessed, “I find no fault in him at all,” and 
the centurion who had charge of his crucifixion said, “Verily, this was a righteous 
man.” Some of the most glaring tributes ever paid to Jesus as a mere man 
have been uttered by men like Goethe and Channing, David Strauss and Ernest 
Renan and John Stuart Mill, who have utterly refused to accept his superior 
claims. But Jesus declined to be honored that way. To the young ruler who 
came running to him with the appeal, “Good master, what must I do to inherit 
eternal life?” his answer was, “Why callest thou me good? There is none good 
but one, that is God”; which could only mean that the young man must either go 
farther or go back; must acknowledge that Jesus was what he insistently claimed 
to be or else pronounce him a deceiver and a charlatan. j 

For another thing, it is not enough to believe in him as a super-eminent teacher, 
the peer of Plato and Seneca and Marcus Aurelius; or even as a greater than them 
all. The Roman guard that was sent to arrest him as he was teaching in Solo- 
mon’s Porch came back empty-handed and with nothing better to say for them- 
selves than, “Never man spake like this man!” The teaching of Jesus has over- 
awed his enemies times without number. Listen to Theodore Parker: “He pours 
out a doctrine beautiful as the light, sublime as heaven and true as God!” But 
what of it? Even orthodoxy has no saving power, unless it grips more than 
one’s intellect. A man may know his Bible “by heart” without getting it into 
his heart or having his life affected by it. 

Still further, the faith that really counts must do more than accept Jesus as 
a wonder-worker. His miracles were unquestioned by those who hated and 
crucified him; but again, what of it? The important question is whether Jesus 
is able to save. Nicodemus, the rabbi, was frank to confess that Jesus was ied 
teacher come from God,” because, as he said, “no man could do the miracles which 
thou doest except God were with him”; but when Jesus told him that he “must 
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be born again,” he staggered with unbelief, crying, “How can these things be?” 

It thus appears, by a process of elimination, that we are to believe in Jesus as 
the only begotten Son of God. Will that, then, make our calling and election 
sure? Not yet. One may consent that the Child in the manger was “God mani- 
fest in flesh”; that the sufferer on the cross was “tasting death for every man”; 
that the miracle in Joseph’s garden was a real triumph over death; and that the 
ascension of Jesus was a veritable return to “the glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was,” without being vitally affected by it. An intel- 
lecutal apprehension of truth, based on incontrovertible evidence, not infrequently 
leaves the soul as unmoved as are the depths of the sea by the winds that blow 
over and ruffle it. 

The only faith that makes for salvation is the faith that appropriates. The 
word “thou” in our Lord’s question takes in the whole man: mind, conscience, 
heart and will. This makes the objective Christ a subjective reality. One must 
so believe on him as to be able to say, “My Lord, my life, my sacrifice, my 
Savior and my all.” 

How may we know that we thus believe in him? The test is worship; not 
lip-service but the consecration of time, energy and self itself to Christ. A 
man is adjudged a good citizen not by his ability to sing “My country ’tis of thee,” 
but by his whole-hearted accord with everything that makes our Republic what 
it is. Repeating a Creed is a very different thing from believing it—Condensed 
from a sermon by Dr. David James Burrell. 

For Discussion. 1. Dr. John McNeill suggests humorously that Bartimzeus 
and the man born blind meet. The latter looks grave and says, “Bartimzeus, you 
had no clay on your eyes!” “No.” “Then, Bartimzus, you cannot be right. No 
one without the mud can be right”; and they go away and form two denominations, 
the Mudites and the Anti-Mudites. 


2. Instead of seeking to fathom the reason why God permits sin and suffering 
in this world, let us seek to learn what God calls us to do in regard to them. 
“What does the sight of sorrow do for you?” questions Dr. Stephen W. Bull. 
“Does it start debate, or does it suggest your doing something! Get busy, men; 
do not drag; do not debate. The day is not long; presently the whistle will blow 
and you will put down your tools there to go into the tireless service yonder. You 
would not like God to see that you took it all out in talk down here, and you 
cannot go back to make good where you shirk. Let us serve with a smile—the 
shadows are lengthening.” 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why is this miracle not recorded in the other Gospels? 2. Why did not Jesus 
hasten at once to Bethany on hearing of the sickness of Lazarus? 3. Why did 
Jesus weep? 4. On what other occasion is it recorded that Jesus wept? (Lk. 
19.41.) 5. What does Rom. 12.15 say about sympathy with others? 6, What 
is the inference of the remark of the Jews in verse 37? 7. What effect did the 
raising of Lazarus have upon the Jews? 8. Upon the life of Jesus? 9. How 
did Jesus regard death? 10. What do the words of Jesus in verse 25 mean? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
ONE THING I KNOW THAT, WHEREAS I WAS BLIND, NOW I SEE 


Beginning the Lesson. About seven hundred years before Christ was born a 
tunnel half a mile long was cut to permit the water from the Virgin’s Fountain 
to flow into the Pool of Siloam, at the southeastern corner of Jerusalem in the 
Kidron Valley. The tunnel was made by two gangs of workmen, working from 
opposite ends. When the sound of their voices and their picks told the two gangs 
of men that they were near together they found they were not going to meet, and 
they had to cut a short side gallery to connect the two ends. All this is told by 
an inscription cut into the wall, and made by one of the workmen, it is thought 
This inscription was discovered accidentally, in the year 1880, by some boys. 
One of them waded into the entrance of the tunnel and his keen eyes saw the 
- Hebrew letters which were nearly covered by the water. He reported this to 
a man who had the rock cleaned and made casts of the inscription. One of the 
casts is in the British Museum. This inscription is interesting because it is the 
oldest one that has yet been found in Palestine. It was to this Pool of Siloam 
that Jesus sent a blind man to wash his eyes, Let us read the story. 

Once I was Blind, Now I See. A medical missionary in China writes of a 
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man who arrived one day at the P’ai Yuan hospital. He was blind from cataract, 
but after an operation returned home cured, and said to his friends, “I went away 
blind, but now I see.” Not long after, the gatekeeper at the hospital came and 
said to the doctor, 
“There are five 
blind men outside 
who have been led 
here by the man 
whose sight was 
restored.” These 
men had traveled 
thirteen days over 
dangerous roads, 
all blind except the 
leader. Those who 
were not hopeless- | 
ly blind were 
cured. The former 
blind man’s testi- 
mony had led them | 
to seek his healer. 

But the soul- 
blindness in hea- 
then lands is more 
prevalent and a far 
greater affliction 
than physical blind- 
ness. Think of it! 
Every _ sightless 
soul is an oppor- 
tunity for the work 


of God to be made ht QRZ ae = 
manifest. He who la, |! Se 

came as the Light VA ‘ NM, 

of the world can we W - 

effect the cure. Blind Men Brought to the Missionary 


Dr. Griffith John 

tells of a Hankow blind boy, called Blind Hwang, who came to the mission and 
learned about Jesus Christ. He gave up idolatry and asked for baptism. “Do you 
believe on Jesus as the Son of God and your Savior?” they asked. “I do,” he 
answered. “But you have never seen him,—how can you?” “I have seen him with 
my mind’s eye,” replied the boy, “for he has given me sight.” Hwang entered a 
school for the blind, and learned to read and write. Later he returned to Hankow 
and became a Christian teacher. He has such a wonderful memory that he can 
repeat the entire New Testament and hymn-book.—Dr. D. L. Pierson. 

Dickens’s Lesson from the Life of Laura Bridgman. Laura Bridgman was 
blind and deaf and dumb, and no one thought there was any way to teach her. 
But Dr. Howe succeeded in bringing light into her life, and it was his success 
which encouraged others to help other children thus sadly afflicted. It was Charles 
Dickens who drew this lesson from her life: 

“Ye who have eyes and see not, and have ears and hear not; ye who are as the 
hypocrites of sad countenance and disfigure your faces that ye may seen unto men 
to fast, learn healthy cheerfulness, and mild contentment, from the deaf, and dumb, 
and blind! Self-elected saints with gloomy brows, this sightless, earless, voice- 
less child may teach you lessons you will do well to follow. Let that poor hand of 
hers lie gently on your hearts.” 

Three Sets of Eyes. This man had three sets of eyes, and all of them were 
opened by Jesus. In the first place, he had bodily eyes, and these were opened. 
But, besides these, he had mental eyes. These, too, were opened, so that he was 
able to recognize Jesus as a prophet. This was more than the leaders of the Jews 
were able to see, for they were mentally blind. Then, too, he had spiritual eyes, 
and these also were opened, so that he saw Jesus as the Son of God, and worshipped 
him. This, too, was more than the “wise” men of Jerusalem could see. So that 
this man received a threefold blessing. 
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Now, all of us have three sets of eyes also. We have our bodily eyes, and they 
are all open. But we have mental eyes as well, and, to open them to see, we have 
public schools. Many boys and girls do not learn to see with their mental eyes as 
well as they should, for they are lazy, and will not learn, Are you one of these? 
Would any blind man refuse to receive his sight? Yet many children refuse to 
learn, which is the same thing as preferring to remain blind mentally. Then, too, 
we have spiritual vision, and we need to see spiritual things. We need to see Jesus 
as our Savior, and, if we do not, it is because we do not want him to open our 
spiritual eyes. The Word of God speaks of those who are blind, and cannot see 
spiritual truth. If we are thus blind, how may we receive sight? By doing as the 
Psalmist did, and praying. “Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law.” Then by his Holy Spirit God will give us spiritual vision, 
and we shall see Jesus as our personal Savior, and follow him as our Master. Do 
you want to see in this way? And, if so, when do you want to see? For today 
is the best possible time——Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 

Lord, That I May Receive My Sight! Strange to say, Clarence Hawkes, one 
of our leading naturalists, is blind. A friend of the great naturalist tells of taking 
a walk with him one day. As they walked through the shrubbery a bird flew from 
a nearby bush. “Did you see that jay?” the blind naturalist asked. “It must have 
a nest in that hazel bush.” 

“But how did you know it was a jay bird?” his friend questioned. “And how 
did you know it flew from a hazel bush? Tell me why you thought it had a nest 
there?” Mr. Hawkes explained the peculiarities of the bird, the odor of the hazel 
and the actions of a bird with a nest. And as they journeyed on through the wood, 
the friend tells us, the blind man helped him to see things he had never seen before. 
So it isn’t enough to have two eyes in order to see much, is it? Here was a man 
or ee eyes teaching a man with two eyes how and what to see. Which man was 

ind: 

Now and then we meet some one whose windows are darkened—their eye- 
windows which God has given them for their souls to look out of. A professor in 
Chicago University said recently: “Before my students receive a diploma I would 
like to have each one able to answer some question not found in the texts books.” 
And one of the questions he suggested was this: “Can you see beyond the stars?” 
What did he mean? I think he meant that when we look at the stars we should see 
back of them their Maker; and when we watch the tide come in we should see 
more than waves of water; we should see the wisdom of him who planned the tides. 
Don’t you think that we could stand in the blind man’s shoes and say, “Lord, that 
I may receive my sight ?”—Claude Allen McKay, in Finding Out God’s Secrets. 

Whereas I was Blind, Now I see. “I never knew how cross I was at home,” 
said a woman who had recently become a follower of Christ, “until I tried, after 
I joined the church, to be always kind and loving. When I found out how sur- 
prised and pleased my husband and children were at the change, I realized my sins 
of speech for the first time. I would have been amazed and angry if anyone had 
told me, six months ago, what I was really like. I would not have believed it— 
but now I am humiliated over my sin. It is no mere fault, easily overcome, either. 
It is a tug of war, and I find myself speaking ugly, unloving words before I think. 
I have been blind so long—but now I see.” 

Her eyes had been opened in a way that never fails to restore the sight. It has 
been wisely said, “We never perceive our sins until we begin to cure them.” No 
one who has an indulged sin, never heartily combated, can see that sin as it is, or 
recognize its hideous face. Often people blame their neighbors for the same sins 
that are rampant in their own lives but totally unperceived. Christ was the only 
Being who ever lived on earth who saw sin as it really is. Sinless himself, he 
could see all sin plainly. That was why he hated it so. In proportion as we follow 
Christ, we shall see our sins, hate them, and conquer them—Forward. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Though the eyes be sealed against sun and 
moon, he is not blind who sees Christ——Christina Rossetti. 

Whether natural or spiritual, the eyes that look are the eyes likely to see.— 
Christina Rossetti. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What did we learn last year about Martha and Mary? 2. For what is Mary of 
Bethany famous? 3. To what special miracle do the Jews allude in verse 37? 
4. What is the shortest verse in the Bible? 5. What two others did Jesus raise from 
the dead? (Lk. 7-11-18; Mk. 5.22-24, 35, 43.) 
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THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


GOLDEN TEXT: I am the resurrection, and the life. John 11.25. 
LESSON John 11.1-44 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm o1.1-7 


J OHN 11.31 The Jews then who were with her in the house, and were 
consoling her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up quickly and went out, 
followed her, supposing that she was going unto the tomb to weep there. 32 
Mary therefore, when she came where Jesus was, and saw him, fell down at 
his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died. 33 When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews also weeping, 
who came with her, he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled, 34 and said, 
Where have ye laid him? They say unto him, Lord, come and see. 35 Jesus 
wept. 36 The Jews therefore said. Behold how he loved him! 37 But some 
of them said, Could not this man, who opened the eyes of him that was blind, 
have caused that this man also should not die? 38 Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself cometh to the tomb. Now it was a cave, and a stone lay 
against it. 39 Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him 
that was dead, saith unto him, Lord, by this time the body decayeth; for he 
hath been dead four days. 40 Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, 
if thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God? 41 So they took 
away the stone. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee 
that thou heardest me. 42.And I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
because of the multitude that standeth around I said it, that they may believe 
that thou didst send me. 43 And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. 44 He that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave-clothes; and his face was bound about with a napkin. 
Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. NEWS OF THE SICKNESS OF LAZARUS REACHES JESUS, 
verses 1-6. “He who thou lovest is sick,” was the message which Martha and 
Mary, the sisters of Lazarus, sent from Bethany to Jesus in Perea. The sisters 
believed that Jesus would start at once for Bethany, but he tarried, saying, “This 
sickness is not unto death (permanent death), but for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God may be glorified thereby.” “When our sorrow seems greater than 
it need have been, and to be without meaning to us, let us wait until we see 
what he means by it and what he means to do for us through it” (Robert E. 
Speer). Jesus tarried where he was for two days. ‘The Divine Friend has 
not forgotten, though he leaves us for a while to bear the burden of trial and 
affliction unrelieved. He is no more really silent and passively indifferent today 
that he was on the day when he let Martha and Mary wait before coming to their 
aid. He knew all about it, followed the whole course of events as though he were 
on the spot, as he really was in spirit; and he came when they were ready for the 
truth their sorrow had to teach. It was the truth that nothing really matters 
except to live in him” (Campbell). 

I. CONVERSATION BETWEEN JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES, 
verses 7-16. “Let us go unto Judea again,’ Jesus then said to his disciples, but 
they remonstrated, reminding him of the danger of going where the Jews had so 
recently sought to stone him. Jesus assured them that his life was safe as long 
as God had work for him to do, and added that he must go to awaken Lazarus out 
of sleep. His disciples took his words literally: if Lazarus was sleeping he would 
recover. Jesus then told them plainly that Lazarus was dead; for the sake of their 
faith, he said, he was glad he had not been there, but now they must go to him. 
And despondent Thomas said loyally and bravely to the others, “Let us also go, 
that we may die with him.” 

III. THE MEETING OF JESUS AND MARTHA, verses 17.27. When 
Jesus reached the neighborhood of Bethany, Lazarus had been in the tomb four 
days, for burial took place on the day of death, as it still does in that land. Martha 
met him on the way and exclaimed in her sorrow, “Lord, if thou hadst been here 
my brother had not died.” And then she added, “Even now I know that whatso- 
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ever thou shalt ask of God, God, will give thee.” “Thy brother shall rise again,” 
returned Jesus. “Yes, in the resurrection at the last day,” Martha answered, but 
she found little comfort in that far-distant future hope. “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life,” solemnly Jesus affirmed; “those who die believing on me shall live 
through my life-giving power, and over the eternal life within the living who 
believe on me, death shall have no dominion. Believest thou this?” “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God,” answered Martha: his power she would not limit. “Be- 
lievest thou this? My Lord and Master comes very closely home to me with his 
questions. He will not let me content myself with generalities; he goes into 
minute details. He is not satisfied with my comprehension of the truth; he asks, 
‘Believest thou this?’ He will not let me shelter myself from his home-thrusts by 
adherence to the Church’s creed; he wants to know my own creed—‘Believest thou 
this?’ and he will not be content with my believing mere elementary truth. He 
leads me up to the highest truth and asks, ‘Believest thou this?” 
“Lord, give us more of faith, 
For, in our mortal sight, 
Life and our little death 
Shut out the hills of light,’ (Nancy Byrd Turner). 

IV. THE MEETING OF JESUS AND MARY, verses 28-33. Martha hur- 
ried back to Bethany and summoned Mary with the glad words, “The Teacher is 
here, and calleth for thee.” Mary was surrounded by friends, some of whom had 
come from Jerusalem. When Mary suddenly left them, the friends thought she 
went to weep at Lazarus’s tomb, and followed to be with her. Mary met Jesus on 
the way. She fell at his feet and spoke the same words that Martha had spoken, 
the thought that had been in their hearts constantly since their brother’s death, 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” “There was no pleading, 
no remonstrance, no attempt to reverse the dark sentence of death. She only 
sobbed out her sorrow at Jesus’s feet and left it there. Not, we may be sure, that 
she had not as much faith as her sister, but she had more reserve” (Mackay). 
Her sorrow greatly moved her Lord. 

V. JESUS RESTORES LAZARUS TO LIFE, verses 35-44. Bidding them 
lead on to the tomb, Jesus wept. “I have often felt vexed with the man who 
chopped the New Testament up into verses. But I forgive him a great deal of 
blundering for his wisdom in letting these two words make a verse by themselves, 
‘Jesus wept’” (Spurgeon). It is John, whose aim in writing his Gospel was to 
show the divinity of Christ, who here lets us see how intensely human he was also. 
Why did Jesus weep? Because he sorrowed with the sisters who thought they had 
lost Lazarus for this life? Was it merely his compassion that was touched? Yet 
he knew what he had come to do. Theodosius the Presbyter propounded this 
question to Isodore, a pupil of St. Chrisostom. “It was precisely on that account,” 
Isidore replied, “that Jesus wept. Lazarus was righteous and had gloriously 
finished the race of life, and had surely entered into rest and honor. Him, then, 
he was about to raise from the dead for his own glory; for him he wept, well-nigh 
saying: ‘One who has entered within the haven I am calling back to the billows; 
one who is already crowned I am bringing back to the lists’.” His tears say to us! 
‘Oh, if you only knew the glory which lies beyond the veil and which I know 
so well since I dwelt there from everlasting; if you only knew the radiant 
world of rest and peace and joy, you would never wish your dead back in this 
dark world of toil and tumult and sorrow; you would rejoice that they are at 
home with God” (David Smith). 

“Behold, how he loved him!” exclaimed some of the Jews, but those from 
Jerusalem said sneeringly, “Could not this man, who opened the eyes of him that 
was blind, have caused that this man also should not die?”—their inference being 
that his failure here was a proof that he had not given sight to the blind man. 
“Take ye away the stone,” Jesus bade, but Martha objected, reminding Jesus that 
Lazarus had been dead four days and by this time the body was decaying. “Said 
I not unto thee, that if thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” 

Martha was looking at the difficulties in the way. Jesus never so much as — 
alluded to difficulties. He simply took her behind the difficulties and bade 
her think of his Almighty Power, and trust him to the last. What my Master 
wants from me above all things else is a simple faith in what he has already 
said to me. To all my difficulties, he has but one reply, ‘Believe, and thou 
shalt see.’ My difficulties, whether speculative or practical, will not be solved 
they will simply pass out of view. he: get in behind them, and then find 
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that they need never have disturbed me” (G. H. Knight). “Jesus’s effort is 
to get Martha up to the point of ordering that stone aside. Moving the stone was 
her confession of faith. Not that Jesus is the Son of God. That was settled long 
ago. No: it meant this—that the Son of God was now actually going to act as 
Son of God to meet her need. Under his touch her dead brother was going to live. 
The Bethany faith doesn’t believe that God can do what you need, merely, It 
believes that he will do it. And so the stone is taken away that he may do it. 
God has our active consent. Are we upon the Bethany level? Has God our 
active consent to do all he would? Is our faith being lived, acted out?” 
(S. D. Gordon). 

They took away the stone, and Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, “Father, I 
thank thee that thou heardest me.” His prayer for strength and power had been 
offered in the past, perhaps when first he heard of the sickness of Lazarus, and 
now he is sure that God has answered his prayer, sure that he will bring Lazarus 
back to life, and in advance of the great miracle he thanks his Heavenly Father 
for hearing him. “I knew that thou hearest me always.” “Prayer was not so 
much an act as an atmosphere in which Christ lived and moved and had his being; 
and in every crisis he spent hours, if not whole nights, in prayer” (Arthur T. 
Pierson). “But because of the multitude that standeth around I ‘said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst send me.” “How are we to interpret this for our 
instruction? By one of the plainest facts in human nature, namely, the natural 
tendency there is in human life toward isolation and selfishness. There are 
few things in life more selfish than our love and our grief. When Beatrice 
dies, Dante looks upon the crowded city of Florence, with all its gay and 
intricate and splendid life, and says, ‘How is the city desolate that was full 
of people!’ The city did not exist for him. He forgot the bystander. Now 
the striking thing in the temper of our Lord is that he was absolutely free 
from this tendency. Even on the cross Jesus remembered the bystander. 
This is his message to the world: The first of all Christian ethics is to think 
of others, and to think of others before we think of ourselves. We are to 
remember that the bystander exists. The next thing we have to remember 
is, not only that he exists, but that he has needs that make a demand upon us” 
(J. W. Dawson). 

Then with a loud voice Jesus cried, “Lazarus, come forth.” “Why with a loud 
voice, since Lazarus lay at his feet? Old Matthew Henry, with rare insight, 
declares that he cried with a loud voice to show that he was not addressing the 
dead body at all. Had he spoken softly it might have been supposed that the living 
soul and the dead body were inextricably intermingled. He looked away from the 
dead body, and cried with a loud voice that it might be seen that he was addressing 
a living soul at a distance, and not a dead man close at hand. And ‘he singled out 
Lazarus by name,’ says Augustine finely, ‘lest all the hosts of the dead should hear 
his voice and come forth together!’” (F. W. Boreham). “We can imagine the 
spectators: standing with bated breath, wondering whether there would be any 
response to the summons. Can you not almost see that cynical smile on the face 
of doubting Pharisees? That look of startled wonder and trembling hope strug- 
gling with sorrow in the features of the loving Mary? That eager astonishment 
depicted in the eyes of the most faithful of the disciples?” (Hubbard). _And 
Lazarus came forth. He was bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, with a 
napkin close about his face. ‘Loose him, and let him go,” Jesus bade. “Why 
did not Jesus remove the stone from the grave and loose the bandages? Why were 
these two things left to others? The reason is simple, yet profound. Christ uses 
men for the saving and liberation of men, in order to give them a personal interest 
in others which otherwise’ they could not have. His voice only can awaken the 
dead, but our hands must make easy the path of the awakened. There are vast 
numbers of men and women who resemble bound Lazarus. They are awakened to 
life through Christ, but they are dazed, bound with fear, doubt, prejudice, ignor- 
ance. They present an odd spectacle. There is much of the sepulchre still clinging 
to them. They are uncouth in appearance, and hardly seem to belong to the world 
’ of the living. What they need is their liberation at the hands of friends. Each 
must read the parable for himself. There are scores of ways in which we can 
loose our bound brethren. We are pledged to do it if we belong to Christ. A 
world set free and filled with living men who are free to serve God and to 
testify for him: we have to help in producing that.” 

Here the story of the miracle ends. 
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“Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed; 
He told it not; or something sealed 
The lips of the Evangelist.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Jesus wept, verse 35. The oriental is never afraid to “let himself go,” whether 
in joy or sorrow, and to give vent to his emotions. It is the nature of the Anglo- 
Saxon to suffer in silence, with hardly a word of complaint upon his lips or a 
ripple of excitement on his face. He disdains asking for sympathy. His severely 
individualistic tendencies and spirit of endurance convince him that he is “able to 
take care of himself.” During my early years in this country the reserve of 
Americans in times of sorrow and danger, as well as in times of joy, was to me 
not only amazing, but appaling. Not being as yet aware of their inward fire and 
intensity of feeling, held in check by a strong bulwark of calm calculation, as an 
unreconstructed Syrian I felt prone to doubt whether they had any emotions to 
speak of.—Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, in Atlantic Monthly. 

By this time the body decayeth; for he has been dead four days, verse 39. For 
three days the mourners would visit the grave, believing that the soul hovered 
round, fain to re-enter and re-animate its fleshly tenement. On the fourth day, 
it was thought, the soul departed and decomposition began—One Volume Com- 
mentary. 

He cried with a loud voice, verse 43. Ishodad, Bishop of Merv, a Syriac com- 
mentator of the ninth century, observes: “He cried with a loud voice, not that the 
voice was useful to the dead man, but that the bystanders might know that the 
soul was far away from its body, and not inside the grave with it.” 

The Egyptians were accustomed to think of the Ka, the principal part of the 
soul, as haunting the tomb. This superstition was doubtless prevalent amongst all 
nations that had come under Egyptian influence. That it persisted into Christian 
times may be seen from a passage in a poetical sermon by Narsai, a Syriac writer 
of the fifth century, who describes Joseph, on his way to Egypt as a slave, weeping 
at the tomb of Rachel and hearing her voice speaking to him. One can not be 
quite sure that this same superstition is dead yet. Is it not possible that Ishodad 
may be right, and that it was to guard against this natural but heathenish impulse 
of the human heart, that Jesus cried with a loud voice?—Margaret D. Gibson, in 
The Expository Times. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What miracles have we studied 
in these last two Quarter’s lessons? What wonderful power have these miracles 
shown that Jesus possessed? What was the source of his power? 

Christ’s Crowning Miracle. The raising of Lazarus has been called Christ’s 
crowning miracle. It was deliberately planned for four days before it was 
accomplished. The events connected with no other miracle are so vividly told; no 
other miracle shows so fully Christ’s tenderness and sympathy. It is the last 
before the miracle of his own resurrection, and with the exception of this greatest 
of all miracles, it is the climax of all the signs which were told to prove “that 
Jesus iis the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in his 
name. 

The Omission of this Miracle from the Synoptic Gospels. It is natural to 
wonder why there is no mention in the first three Gospels of the raising of 
Lazarus. No Gospel gives a complete account of Christ’s activities. John does 
not record the raising of Jairus’s daughter recorded by Mark, nor the raising of the 
Widow of Nain’s son, recorded by Luke. Moreover, since neither Matthew nor 
Mark mention the Bethany family by name, and, though Luke mentions the names 
of the sisters (10.38), he does not tell where was their home, it has been plausibly 
suggested that the raising of Lazarus so aroused the hostility of the Jewish 
authorities that it was not expedient for the earlier Evangelists to write about them 
or the miracle while they were still living, lest they should suffer persecution. See 
Jn. 12.10, 11. John wrote much later than the others, and could therefore write 
more freely. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 89. Jesus at the Feast of Dedication; Withdrawal 
to Perea, Jn. 10.22-42. 90. Discourse on Prayer, Lk. 11.1-13. 91. Woman Healed 
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on the Sabbath; Parables of Mustard Seed and of Leaven, Lk. 13.10-21. 92. 
Farther Journeying; Are Few Saved? Warning against Herod, Lk. 13.22-35. 
93. Jesus Dines with a Chief Pharisee ; Discourses, Lk. 14.1-24. 04. What is 
Required of True Disciples, Lk. 14.25-35. 95. Three Parables: Lost Sheep, Lost 
Coin, Prodigal Son, Lk. 15.1-32. 96. Parable of the Unjust Steward; Parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, Lk. 16.1-31. 97. Discourse on Forgiveness, Faith, 
and Humility, Lk. 17.1-10. 98. The Raising of Lazarus, Jn. 11.1-46. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Jesus was in Perea east of the Jordan when word was brought him of Lazarus’s 
death. Bethany, the home of Martha and Mary and Lazarus, is on the southeastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives, less 
than two miles from Jerusalem. 
Its modern name is El-Azeriyeh, Pinel 
Arabic for “Place of Lazarus.” Tiv., Gcsnecnche 
The modern village consists of SS 
only a few dilapidated huts. The 
tomb now called that of Lazarus 
is excavated in a limestone rock 
in the center of the village, and 
is reached by a descent of twenty- 
six feet. 

Assign paragraphs 92, 93 and 
130-132 of In the Master’s 
Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


How Jesus loved Martha and Mary and Lazarus! How he sympathized with 
the sisters in their grief! He wept. He allowed all to witness his emotion. Our 
Great Teacher is an Example here as well as in his method of teaching. Do not 
allow your sympathies to become weakened. The beautiful gift of sympathy may 
be yours through attention and intention. Pupils should feel as assured of your 
sympathy and help in time of trouble as the sisters were of their Lord’s. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
CHRIST THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 


Beginning the Lesson. The last and greatest of the seven “signs” recorded 
in this Gospel is related with such photographic minuteness of detail, that it is 
clear that the Evangelist was present. Three points about it are especially note- 
worthy: (1) That it was a physical miracle which no ingenuity can reduce to a 
case of faith-healing; (2) That it was definitely worked to produce faith in 
Christ, verse 42; (3) That more than any other miracle it was performed under 
test conditions ;—the object of it was really dead (v. 39), and hostile witnesses 
were present (v. 42). It spiritual meaning is given in verse 20 eeelenainenthe 
resurrection and the life.” The raising of Lazarus to corporeal life is to the 
Evangelist a token and pledge that the Worker of it can raise the dead soul to 
spiritual life, and endue it with a blessed immortality. The publicity and notoriety 
of this miracle explain the warm welcome which Jesus received from the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem at his triumphal entry on Palm Sunday. The Synoptists 
mention the welcome but say nothing of the cause—One Volume Commentary. 

Our Friend Lazarus Sleepeth. In the course of his journey to the stricken 
home Jesus said a very striking thing. “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” Is it not 
intensely suggestive that, with Jesus, Lazarus is still Lazarus? He speaks of him 
still by the fond, familiar name, and by that name, in the thrilling climax, again 
addresses him. Death had done nothing to impair his own identity. He was still 
Lazarus in the thought of Jesus. He was still Lazarus in his own consciousness. 
By the old name Jesus called him. To the old name he answered. The grave 
robbed him of nothing that was really worth preserving. 

Lazarus is still Lazarus; the old identity is unimpaired. Lazarus is still our 
friend Lazarus; the sweet old relationships are undisturbed. And best of all, 
Lazarus is still ours. “Our friend Lazarus.’ If that means anything, it means 
that those whom we have loved long since and lost awhile are still our own. “Our 
friend sleepeth.” God does not toy with our holiest affections, giving us one day 
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those whom he would have us love, and the next day taking them from us. Our 
own are our own forever. Lazarus, though dead, is still our Lazarus. 

The same idea occurs in the Old Testament. In the first chapter of the Book 
of Job we are told how Job, by one fell stroke of dire calamity, lost all that he 
had. And then, in the last chapter, we are told that “the Lord gave Job twice as 
much as he had before.” And in each case there is an inventory. Job lost seven 
thousand sheep; at the end he possesses fourteen thousand—twice as many. He 
lost three thousand camels; six thousand are at last given him—twice as many. 
He lost five hundred yoke of oxen; in the last chapter he owns a thousand—twice 
as many. He lost seven sons and three daughters; in the last chapter seven sons 
and three daughters are born to him, Why are the numbers of sheep, camels and 
oxen doubled, whilst the number of sons and of daughters remains the same? 
And since the number of sons and of daughters remains the same, how can it be 
said that he had twice as many as before? The reply is obvious. He had lost 
his sheep and camels and oxen forever. His sons and daughters who had passed 
from his sight, together with the sons and daughters around his knees, gave him 
twice as many as he had before. It means that Lazarus is still our Lazarus.— 
F. W. Boreham, in The Uttermost Star. 

Grief for the Dead. The Christian must learn to see death with Christ’s eyes. 
At the death-bed of a child, or of one who has died in the faith of Christ, with 


sin confessed and forgiven, with a simple trust in the Fatherhood of God, there 
weeping and wailing ought to be banished. There must, indeed, be the simple 
human grief at the vanishing of the beloved from sight; there may, indeed, be 
the reaction when the long struggle of hope is over, and the old familiar ties of a 
common life are snapped. To all this there will be the response of the divine 
compassion, for “Jesus wept.” But any utter breakdown of the spirit, any sense 
of mere desolateness, any grief for the dead, any feeling that we are separated 
by some great gulf from them—these ought to be conquered. By the calmness 
of our bearing, the chastening of our human sorrow, the shining of the light of 
faith through the human tears, the quiet brightness and simple praise with which 
we commend the bodies of the beloved dead to their resting-place, by the resolute- 
ness with which we still keep them in our lives in the fellowship of prayer, and 
household talk, we are to let men, see that even in death we behold the glory of 
God.—Cosmo Gordon Lang, in Miracles of Jesus. 

I am the Life. In Selma Lagerlof’s Story of Goesta Berling, the priest falls 
lower and lower through drink. Finally he lies down on a snow-drift to die and is 
rescued by an old woman. For awhile she labors with him to drive all further 
thought of suicide from his mind, but to all her words he answers that he must die. 
Then she strikes the table with her fist and tells him what she thinks of him. 

“So you want to die, that’s what you want. That would not surprise me if you 
were alive. Do you think that you have to lie stiff and stark with a coffin lid 
nailed down over you, to be dead? You are dead now, Goesta Berling! You have 
a skull for a head, but it seems to me as if the worms were creeping out of the 
sockets of your eyes. Do you not feel your mouth full of dust? Do you not hear 
your bones rattle when you move? You have drowned yourself in brandy and 
on are Gen ee aoe pe paces, lavas softly to herself: “It is truer what 

am saying than I myself thought. really believe that most of i 
this world are dead or half-dead.” d Seine tails 

The Life Which is Eternal. Where shall it be? What shall it be like? 
Christ checks and rebukes this tendency of the human mind by his impressive 
silence. Just those curious questions which rise instinctively to our lips are those 
which he refuses to answer. He offers no illumination of the secrets of the grave 
He offers himself as the revelation and the gift of the life which is eternal. j 
_ Robert Browning, in his wonderful poem, has endeavored, with a skill and an 
insight which only he could command, to describe the later life of Lazarus—the 
life of a man who had once lifted the veil of death, and beheld the mysteries 
which it conceals. It is the picture of a life bewildered, full of perplexing 
cross-purposes, looking on the world with eyes adjusted for eternity. It is a 
poet’s fancy, but it helps us to understand why Jesus refused to unlock the 
secrets of the future. We could not have borne them; they would have disturbed 
distorted, not helped this stage of being in which God has placed us for our good 
and his glory. It may be that Lazarus was not suffered to remember the strange 
experience of those four days. It is certain that we are not meant to weave vain 
guesses round it—Cosmo Gordon Lang, in The Miracles of Jesus. 
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I am the Resurrection and the Life. If I dare not think of myself in the 
overwhelming experience of death, I can think of him; and in my thought of him 
the fear of death has no place. He is the resurrection and the life; death has no 
dominion over him. If only day by day and, please God, at the last hour, my will 
is still set on his and the hand of my faith still touching him, then through him, 
the perfect Life, I can overcome not only the power, but also the fear of death. 
Thus the prospect of death may help me to grasp and make my own the gift of 
eternal life in Jesus Christ our Lord—Cosmo Gordon Lang. 

The Last Miracle. You have prayed that your child might live, and God, once 
and again, has spared his life. “Can he not spare it again?” you cry upon some 
dreadful night as you stand by your child’s sick-bed. The morning comes and he 
is dead! Has God been then deaf to your prayer? Oh, if there is a new miracle, 
if beyond the miracle which saves from dying there is the miracle which brings 
through death to life beyond, then God has not been deaf! Your child living 
with him speaks back to you and says, “He who has saved me often has saved me 
now completely. The last, best, greatest miracle has come, and I am alive, I am 
saved; I am alive and safe for ever.” 

To that last miracle we must all come. But if, as we know is true, the real life 
lies beyond, and can be reached only through death, then the old miracles are 
nothing to this new one.—Phillips Brooks, in The Light of the World. 

For Discussion. 1. When Lazarus was sick, the first one the sisters thought 
of was his Friend—they knew they could count on him. Are we of the “First- 
Aid” men— or are we forlorn-hope men?—Dr. Griffin W. Bull. 

2, Is human life a joyous or a gloomy thing? See Chapter XIV of New Starts 
in Life, by Phillips Brooks. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How does Matthew begin his Gospel? 2, Mark? 3. Luke? 4. John? 5. What 
does John mean by “the Word”? 6. By the expression “full of grace and truth”? 
7. What is the meaning of the Baptist’s words in verse 15? 8. Of the comparison 
in verse 17? 9. Why did God send his Son to the world? 10. How did his coming 
judge the world? 11. What was God’s purpose in the Incarnation? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
CHRIST’S POWER OVER DEATH 


Beginning the Lesson. Let this vividly told story make its own impression 
upon your pupils. No further help will be needed than the following excerpt from 
Dr. Paterson Smyth’s book. 

Christ’s Power over Death. Jesus knew, even as the messenger arrived, that 
Lazarus was already dead. Yet for two days he remained quietly where he was, 
continuing his final teachings for the world. But all the time Lazarus of Bethany 
was in his thoughts. He was seeking the Divine guidance. The time was near 
that he should go to the Father. But he would startle the sluggish soul of Jerusalem 
before the end. 

On the third morning he roused the disciples. 

“Come, let us go to Judea again.” 

“To Judea again! Why, Lord, they have been just seeking to kill thee there. 
Goest thou thither again?” 

“There are twelve hours in the day,” he answered, “in which a man may work.” 
A man is immortal while God has duties for him. “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth 
and I go to awake him.” 

“But, Lord, if he sleep he will do well.” 

“Nay, Lazarus is dead. And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there that 
ye may believe. Now let us go to him.” 

How reluctantly they went and how greatly they feared for their Master’s life 
we learn through the loyal, desponding Thomas. “If he go to Judea he goes to 
his death. Let us also go that we may die with him!” 

In the village of Bethany, in the glory of spring time, two desolate women are 
mourning their dead. In the garden the flowers are blooming and the birds are 
singing joyously. But “in the garden there is a sepulcher,” and God’s joyous 
world seems but mocking them in their pain. All nature is out of sympathy. 
Every budding tree and leafy hedge, every bird and flower is telling of life. And 
Lazarus is dead! Only Jesus could teach those poor mourners the lesson of the 
springtime which the wise, kindly souls in that other world know, that winter 
forever shall result in spring, that death means birth into a larger life. 
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The sisters are still true to character. Mary is weeping in her darkened room, 
thinking bewildering thoughts. The messenger has come back alone with his 
strange report, “This sickness is not unto death but for the glory of God.” And 
yet Lazarus is dead! The practical Martha is caring for the guests who have 
come in kindly sympathy to visit and console. Suddenly some one announces that 
Jesus is coming, and the quiet, silent woman can restrain herself no longer. She 
is hurrying down the road to the outskirts of the village. She is sobbing out her 
heart before her brother’s closest friend. “Lord, if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died!” 

“Martha, thy brother shall rise again.” 

You can read between the lines how that answer has disappointed her. It sounds 
so like that trite condolence she has been hearing all day. “Oh, yes, Lord, I know 
that he will rise at the Last Day.” As if she would say, That is not much comfort, 
it is too far away. And if we are honest we must confess ourselves in sympathy 
with Martha. It may not sound religious but it is very human. The Resurrection 
at the Last Day does not comfort us much if it be taught as it usually is, as an 
isolated, far-off fact with nothing between. We believe in it as a mysterious, 
magnificent crisis in our future story when the Unseen spirit life shall rise to a 
nobler stage. But we are little people. We need to be helped over the tremendous 
interval. If Lazarus is dead, it is little comfort to his sister to know that he shall 
live again in some far future day. But Jesus is not pointing to a far future day. 
Lazarus is living now in the spirit world. His life goes on. He cannot die. For 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life. He that liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” Life in touch with God is immortal. Life out of touch with God he 
does not speak of here. Life out of touch with God he would not call life at all. 
Lazarus is living and is coming back to show it. 

Martha is puzzled, she does not understand all this, but she believes utterly in 
Jesus and leaves her puzzles to him. “Yea, Lord, I believe thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God who should come into the world.” 

Now Mary is hurrying to meet him with the same heart-broken cry, the one 
thought of both sisters since the funeral day. “Lord, if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died.” But something in his appearance awes and silences her,— 
a look of strain and trouble and inward agitation. The Evangelist himself was 
evidently greatly impressed. “He groaned in spirit and was troubled.” At the 
tomb he again sees him groaning in spirit. On the way to the tomb he sees tears 
on his face. 

We do not know the meaning. It does not seem natural to think of it as grief 
for a sorrow that he was just about to remove. Might it be reluctance to bring 
back his friend, even for an important purpose, into the miseries of this sinful 
world? Might it be because—since we have already seen, his miracles were not 
wrought by a mere word of power but in some mysterious way by the giving of 
himself—that greatest of miracles meant a correspondingly great strain? Even 
when a poor woman in Capernaum touched him for healing, he perceived that 
strength had gone out from him. For we love to believe that his miracles were no 
cheap exercise of power. They were wrought at cost to himself. He gave his 
strength to give strength to others, his life to give life to others. Not only on 
the Cross but all through his days he was giving himself for others. 

By this time the crowd from the house had gathered around him. 

“Where have ye laid him?” 

“Lord, come and see.” 

As befitted his station, Lazarus was probably buried not in the public cemetery 
but in his own private tomb. “In the garden” was a favorite place of interment. 
So they led Jesus to the garden amid the flowers of the springtime, little thinking 
how very soon they would be burying Jesus himself amid these flowers of the 
springtime, “in a garden” not far away. 

Jesus said, “Take ye away the stone,” Martha is horrified lest the poor body be 
exposed in the dishonor of death. But he silences her with a word and sets her 
heart and the hearts of all that assembly bounding with excitement. “Said I not 
that if thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see the glory of God?” 

Then after a public thanksgiving to the Father, his word of almighty power 
went sounding into that tomb and into that spirit world where the departed one 
stood. “Lazarus, come forth!” Then a solemn, awful pause, while men held their 
breath in horror and expectation. In that pause tremendous things were happen- 
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ing on that border land where both worlds meet. Then he that was dead came 
forth, bound in the grave-clothes. And Jesus said, “Loose him and let him go.” 

‘That is the end of the story. For a moment we are allowed to gaze on the 
triumphant Christ and the dead man alive in his sisters’ arms, and the crowd 
holding their breath in astonishment and awe. Then the curtain falls. 

Often in his history we have wished to know the further life of men who have 
for a moment crossed the stage with Jesus. Above all others Lazarus. The man 
who went into the world beyond the grave and came back. How did he look on 
this world? Why did he not tell of that world which Jesus pictured in his story 
of Dives as a world of vivid conscious life and thought and memory? 


“Where wert thou, brother, these four days? 
There lives no record of reply.” 


Why did he not tell? Probably because he had nothing to tell. There may well 
be, after the strain of death, a brief period of repose in which nothing is known, 
from which one awakens refreshed as a child in the morning, Or perhaps in that 
brief, bewildering experience it was impossible to adjust or codrdinate his thoughts, 
or to find human words to express them afterwards. Think, if in a world of 
blind, deaf men one got : : 

his sight and hearing for 
an hour and then relapsed, 
what could he tell to his 
comrades or even fully 
realize to himself? The 
man would be just dazed 
and unable to express it. 
The men to whom he 
might try to tell it would 
have no faculties to take 
it in, nor any experience 
to help them in picturing 
it. A blind man cannot 
picture color, a deaf man 
cannot imagine music, 
however much you tell 
him. We are the blind, 
deaf men in this universe Lazarus 

of God. If one of us Copyright 1894 by Elihu Vedder, 1898 by Curtis & Cameron 
should pass to that world 

where the eyes of the blind are opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped, surely it 
would be hard at first even to realize what had happened, much more to communi- 
cate it if he should be able to return to earth. : 

I think of Lazarus as a man dazed by the tremendous thing that had flashed 
on him, as it were for a moment. Surely he went softly all his days, a quiet, 
silent man with a far-off look in his eyes, as one who has dreamed a wondrous 
dream and cannot recall it. 

Thus Jesus taught again that death was not an ending. Only one lesson more 
was needed and that was coming soon, when the Christ of God himself arose from 
the dead and brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel_——Dr. J. 
Paterson-Smyth, in A People’s Life of Christ. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. We can know two things—that the dead 

are, and that they are with God—Phillips Brooks. 
This body is my house—it is not I; 
Triumphant in this faith I live and die—Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 

This world is like a vestibule before the world to come; prepare thyself in the 
vestibule that thou may enter into the hall_—Rabbi Jacob. 

There is only one way to get ready for immortality, and that is to love this life 
and live it as bravely and cheerfully as we can—Dr. Henry van Dyke. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What beautiful story does Matthew tell about the birth of Christ? 2. Tell 
the story which Luke records about his birth. 3. How does John speak of 
the birth of Christ? 4. Look up the word Incarnation and learn its meaning. 
5. Why was Jesus born? 6. Where was Jesus born? 7. How do we keep Christ- 
mas? 8. Why? 
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Lesson XII—DECEMBER 21 


CHRISTMAS LESSON—GOD’S GIFT TO THE WORLD 


GOLDEN TEXT: For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life. John 3.16 


LESSON — John 1.14-18; 3.16-21 DEVOTIONAL READING John 1.1-9 


JOHN 1.14 And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we be- 
held his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), full of grace, 
and truth. 15 John beareth witness of him, and crieth, saying, This was he of 
whom I said, He that cometh after me is become before me: for he was before 
me. 16 For of his fulness we all received, and grace for grace. 17 For the 
law was given through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 
18 No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him. 

16 For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life. 17 For 
God sent not the Son into the world to judge the world; but that the world 
through him might be saved. 18 He that believeth on him is not judged: he 
that believeth not hath been judged already, because he hath not believed 
on the name of the only begotten Son of God. 19 And this is the judgment, 
that the light is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather than 
the light; for their works were evil. 20 For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, and cometh not to the light, lest his works should be reproved. 
21 But he that doeth the truth cometh to the light, that his works may be 
made manifest, that they have been wrought in God. 


THE TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE FACT OF THE INCARNATION, 1.14. In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God, thus the Fourth 
Gospel begins. And the Word became flesh the fourteenth verse states. Logos, 
word, was a familiar and significant term both in Jewish and Gentile thought. It 
meant the Eternal God in relation to man, the self-communicating God. John uses 
the term to designate Jesus Christ as expressing and revealing God to the world. 

“The homage that we render thee 
Is still our Father’s own; 
Nor jealous claim nor rivalry 
Divide the Cross and Throne” (Whittier). 

“As your word is yourself uttered, so Christ is God uttered. Christ is not a word 
you observe, but the Word. Every prophet was a word of God. Every great or 
good man since the world began, who has added anything to the general fund of 
virtue or of truth, has been a word of God. Galileo was God’s word to science. 
Luther was God’s word to religion. But Christ was The Word—the full and 
complete thought of God—uttered once and for all, expressing the very soul of 
God with such entire precision and finality, that of him it may be said, The Word 
was with God and the Word was God” (J. W. Dawson). “There are countless 
words of God in the knowledge and conviction of us all which are as yet no 
more than words. These are waiting for their incarnation in our character 
and influence, in our daily work and service of man and God. The works of 
our hands are God’s word fulfilled in us. We who can work are born that 
certain great words we have heard in our secret souls may become flesh in 
deeds. Rise then and do the work that thy hands find to do. In this living 
fashion speak out what is in thee. So shalt thou also be a Word of God 
incarnate, an expression of his mind in living flesh” (Kelman). 

And the Word dwelt among us. The Greek word translated dwelt is tabernacled 
As in Old Testament times the tabernacle was the dwelling-place of God, so in 
New Testament times the body of Christ was his tabernacle. ; 

MW. THE TESTIMONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, 1.15. The recalling 
of John the Baptist’s mission is another parenthetical remark. John bore witness 
to Jesus, crying, He that cometh after me in time is become before me in superior- 
ity. For he was before me in point of the preéxistence of his divine nature: see 
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Jn. 1.1, 32-34. “The Gospel writers did not look upon our Lord’s life as beginning 
at birth and ending at death, but as eternal, both in time and space. It was as if 
the biographers of George Washington had begun their story, not with his birth 
at Bridge Creek, in Virginia, but with the creation of the Rocky Mountains and 
the first thunders of Niagara” (P. Whitwell Wilson). 

III, THE TESTIMONY OF THE APOSTLES, 1.16,17. We, the apostles 
of Christ, have all received of his fulness, and grace for grace. “Fulness here 
means (1) the fulness of the divine attributes which dwelt in Christ (Eph. Tm23% 
Col. 1.19; 2.9), and (2) the fulness of the human virtues which he displayed. Both 
these ‘fulnesses’ Christ imparts in some measure to true believers, as the Eyangel- 
ist testifies from personal experience.” “I have never been so pulseless in my 
spiritual life but that, however dull I was, when I read this I had resurrection, 
‘And of his fulness—God’s fulness—have we all received.’ When that puts hands 
on me then I lurch forward toward being a man. There is no excuse for the 
empty life” (Bishop Quayle). “There’s another translation of this sentence that 
I have run across several times. It reads in this way: ‘Of his skimpiness have 
we all received.’ I never found that in common print; only in the large print 
of men’s lives. But in that printing it seems to have run into a large edition, 
with very wide circulation” (S. D. Gordon). Grace for grace. “Grace succeed- 
ing grace, one act of love after another, ever increasing in proportion as we discern 
it or require it. Moses set before us mere commands without changing our nature, 
or giving us the power to obey them. Jesus Christ came to change our nature. 
He offers us grace, whereby we are born again as children of God; also truth, 
Christian holiness which becomes possible to those who abide in Christ” (Dum- 
melow). “The Law and the Gospel are two keys. The Law is the key that 
shutteth up men under condemnation; the Gospel is the key which opens the door 
and lets them out” (Tyndale). 

Parenthetically John the Evangelist records the impression made upon himself 
and the other apostles by their fellowship with Jesus Christ: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father. “His glory was not merely the 
visible glory of the Transfiguration and the Ascension, but the moral and spiritual 
splendor of his unique life which revealed the nature of the invisible God. The 
Evangelist here claims to have been an eye-witness, as in 19.35. ‘Only begotten’ 
as a title of Christ is peculiar to John. It indicates that no man is God’s son in 
the same sense in which Christ is. A ‘Son’ in the full sense of the word is of 
the same nature as his Father, and hence Christ, being God’s Son, is divine” 
(Dummelow). Full of grace and truth, continues John. Grace is the divine favor 
and lovingkindness; Moffatt’s translation for truth is reality. “May he who was 
full of grace and truth impress his character on mine. Grace—eagerness to 
show favor; truth—truthfulness, sincerity, honor (Livingstone). 

“Think of Michael Angelo’s famous figure of Moses, and then of Thorwald- 
sen’s figure of Christ blessing little children. No one who has ever seen the 
Moses of Michael Angelo has failed to be impressed by the note of supreme 
greatness which it strikes. It is full of energy and majesty. The flowing 
robes, the mighty hands, the stern face, the broad brow crowned with the legendary 
horns—there sits Power, there sits Law incarnated, there is one before whom the 
weak and foolish greatly fear and tremble. Go from Michael Angelo to Thor- 
waldsen, and you see, wrought in pure white marble, a standing figure, equally 
majestic but how different! Firmness, benignity, pitifulness look at us from that 
calm face. He is very gentle, yet very awful too. Little children feel his gentle- 
ness and crowd to his knees, and from that figure, so. serene, so dignified, so 
perfect, there radiates a living atmosphere of love and tenderness; you look, and 
behold your heart grows soft and your eyes are wet wtih tears. And that is the 
difference between Moses and Christ. Moses brings with him all the moral virtues, 
in their utmost robustness; Christ brings the same virtues, but with them an ele- 
ment more alluring than virtue. Moses crushes the vicious with a foot of bronze; 
Christ uplifts them. Moses is wholly, typically masculine ; Christ’ adds to the 
masculine virtues an element of womanliness. Moses impresses us by the majesty 
of truth; Christ by its beauty. “The law was given through Moses; grace came 
through Jesus Christ,’ says the Evangelist” (Dr. J. W. Dawson). ' 

IV. JESUS THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER, 1.18. Jesus Christ 
is the Manifestation of the invisible God; he is in eternal, intimate union with 
the Father. “If God is what Christians believe him to be, must not all our 
discoveries of God be simply God’s self-revelation? And if God is thus always 
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revealing himself, and if all our knowledge of him is simply discovery of what 
is always there for whosoever will find it, are we not responsible if we miss it? 
If with the revelation of Christ within our reach we are unacquainted with 
God in him, whose fault is it?” (Speer). “The love of the Giver is not less 
than the love of the Given; and the compassion of the Sender was every whit 
as tender as that of the Sent” (Meyer). 

GOD’S PURPOSE IN THE INCARNATION, 3.16-21. See the Eighth 
Lesson of the Third Quarter. The popular idea of the Messiah’s work was that 
he would come to judge the world, whereas his mission was that of a Savior to 
the world. “For those who accept him the need of judgment is over. For those 
who reject, their refusal is their sentence.” “This is the way or process by which 
judgment takes place. Light is its own proof. If men reject it, they do so not 
because it is insufficient to guide, but because it reveals what they would rather 
have hid, and the way they had rather not go. Christ proves himself, for he is 
light to the moral and spiritual nature. Man’s love of darkness is the cause of 
his unbelief, and the love of darkness comes out in evil deeds. The radical fault 
lies in perverted affections” (Reith). But he that doeth the truth cometh to the 
light, that his works may be made manifest, that they have been wrought in God. 
‘To do the truth’ is a phrase peculiar to John. It implies that truth does not 
belong to the understanding alone, but concerns the will. To do the truth one 
must be himself true; and his actions reveal his character. “To do the truth’ is 
used in the sense of dealing sincerely with conscience and the light that we have. 
If this be so, we are prepared to welcome more light—we are receptive” (Reith). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The Word, 1.14. The Hebrew-speaking Jews were familiar with the idea that 
God revealed himself to the world through his Memra, or Word, which they 
distinguished from himself as his organ of revelation. The Targums (the Aramaic 
translations, or paraphrases, of the Hebrew old Testament) speak, not of Jehovah, 
but of the Memra of Jehovah, as being manifested to Abraham, Hagar, Isaac, 
Jacob, and to Moses at the bush. St. John’s preface, therefore, proclaimed to the 
Hebrews, “That Memra of Jehovah, which appeared to the patriarchs and prophets, 
was no other than Christ before his incarnation.” 

The educated Greek-speaking Jews (Hellenists) were familiar with the writings 
of the Jewish philosopher, Philo of Alexandria (about 15 B. c—50 a. D.). He 
believed that God does not act upon the world directly, but mediately through his 
Logos or Reason. To the Hellenist, therefore, St. John’s Gospel said, “That 
Logos, through which you say God acts upon the world and reveals himself in it, 
is no other than Christ.” 

Educated heathen also believed in a Divine Logos or Reason, diffused through 
the world, and disposing all things in a rational order. First Heraclitus, then Plato, 
and finally the Stoics developed this doctrine, until, in the apostolic age, it was the 
explanation of the universe commonly accepted by educated persons. To the 
heathen therefore, St. John’s preface said, “That Divine Logos, which inspired 
your philosophers as far as they have spoken truly, and whose existence is ad- 
mitted by all educated men, has finally manifested himself in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Read the account that follows of his wonderful life and sayings, and 
you will acknowledge that this is true.” 

St. John’s doctrine of the Logos differs from the Jewish and the heathen doc- 
trines mainly in these two points: (1) That the Logos is personal, and (2) that 
he became flesh—One Volume Commentary. 

The Word became flesh, 1.14. Other religions also tell of gods who became 
men, but their character, their credentials, their mission, and their power, were 
very different from those of the Word who became flesh. The Hindus believe in 
ten incarnations of Vishnu, but in some forms his life was full of murder, theft, 
falsehood and immorality. The Buddhists believe that their “Christ,” Gautama, 
was born five hundred years before Christ, and that he descended from heaven in 
the form of a white elephant, surrounded by heavenly beings. How different are 
ms Eee direct statements of how God’s Word came to the world!—Dr. Delevan 

. Pierson. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What account of the birth of 
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Jesus Christ did we study this year from Luke’s Gospel? What was your depart- 
ment topic for that lesson? When was Jesus born? Where? 

Time and Place of the Birth of Jesus. See Lesson I, Second Quarter. 

The Background of John 3.16-21. See Lesson VIII of the Second Quarter. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Three of the great thoughts in our lesson text are: the nature of the Word: 
the Word rejected; and the Word received. These are the three great thoughts of 
the Gospel of John, for it is a history of the revelation of Jesus the Christ, of 
the unbelief of the Jewish people as a whole, and of the faith of the apostles. The 
Deity of Jesus is its outstanding message. It was written that ye may believe that 
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The Church of The Nativity, Bethlehem 


Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in his 
name, 20.31. To lead your pupils to believe that Jesus is more than a man, more than 
the greatest of the great teachers of the world, more than a great example, more 
than a prophet of God; to lead them to believe that he is Divine, that he became 
flesh and dwelt among men to reveal God to men and lead men to become children 
of God—this has been your opportunity during these last two Quarters and will be 
yours during the coming Quarter. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
THE WORLD'S NEED OF CHRIST 


Beginning the Lesson. The birth of Jesus Christ has two aspects, as Dean 
Farrar writes: The Nativity itself, the most stupendous fact in history (with 
which we began our series of lessons on July 6th) and the Incarnation, a revelation 
of Eternity, the great doctrine of our religion, which John declared in the first 
chapter of his great Gospel. “The birth of that little Babe in the stable of the 
humble inn at Bethlehem—there is the event. ‘The Word became flesh’—there is 
the doctrine, and the mystery. God became Man. The mystery itself we cannot 
fathom: of that we say, ‘I seek rather to believe than to reason’.” 

The Word Became Flesh. Two friends were one day walking in the fields, 
talking as they walked of the inscrutable mystery of God’s doings. One of them, 
a man of some intellectual force, whose heart however had never yet been opened 
to the Divine light, said petulantly: “How can a man of finite mind know God? 
How can he discern what God is doing? How can he understand God’s will?” 
And pointing contemptuously to an ant-hill where thousands of insects were busy 
at their toil, he asked, “How can those ants understand what is in my mind?” 
Like a flash the answer came: “There is only one way—by you becoming an ant 
and declaring it to them!” And in that answer lies everything that we need for 
the enlightenment of our minds, and the establishment of our hearts. For God 
became Man in the person of his Son, that we might have a calm, unshaken confi- 
dence in him—Dr. J. Stuart Holden, in The Confidence of Faith. 
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The Religious Character of Christmas. If the symbolism of Christmas 1s 
explained to children and they are made to see how the story of the birth of Jesus 
is really the source of all their happiness, Christmas will be not merely a day of 
enjoyment but an influence in shaping and strengthening character. To the grown- 
up who instructs the child quite as much as to the child who is instructed, the 
retelling of the Christmas story and the endeavor to make its appeal vivid and 
personal will probably bring some addition of grace if not of strength for facing 
life’s immediate problems. : 

Because Christianity is the religion of friendliness, of cheerfulness, of happiness, 
and not a religion of gloom and asceticism, we should make the day dedicated to 
the founding of Christianity one of good cheer—The Youth's Companion. 

The Gift he had Forgotten. Ralph Williams was a prosperous city merchant, 
and this Christmas time he had contributed generously to a number of good causes. 
As he left his office Christmas eve it was raining, a bus was handy and he boarded 
it, rather than wait for a taxi to come along. : 4 

“Mummie,” a gay little voice was saying, “You’ve gived me free fings, haven't 
you, dis, and dis, and dis!” and a chubby finger touched the mother’s Christmas 

resents. 
‘ “Bobby,” the lady replied, “what are you going to give mother ie ; 

Perhaps she thought he would say a kiss, or thank you, as she looked into the 
little face so full of life and animation. The blue eyes grew thoughtful for a 
moment, and the the childish voice answered in a very loud “whisper. - 

“On Christmas morning, mummie, I’m going to give you—to give you—meself | 
And he threw his arms around her neck in front of everybody, and the precious 
parcels tumbled to the floor! ‘a 

Ralph Williams stooped to restore them during the laugh that _the child’s 
enthusiasm had called forth. He restored the parcels to the lady, with a grave 
smile. 

“You are a rich woman, madam, and your Christmas gift will be one beyond 

rice |” 
2 He went home after that, and spent a quiet evening by himself; but the chance 
word had touched chords long silent in his heart, and on Christmas morning he 
went to church, not to give as heretofore, but to get help, guidance, light, love— 
from the long neglected house of God. 

And surely it was by divine inspiration that the preacher chose as his subject, 
“Gifts,” and his closing words brought the little sermon in the bus still closer home 
to one of his hearers. 

“God has given much to us all, many gifts of love, success, wealth, intellect, 
influence; most of all, he has given us himself. We have taken them all from 
him, and on this Christmas morning you and I need to look at the Savior’s empty 
hands, nail-pierced, held out to us, and hear his voice pleading: ‘What are you 
giving to me this Christmas time?’—perhaps it is the gift of yourself, long with- 
held, that he asks of you this morning.” 

And from the depths of an earnest heart, there came the response as Ralph 
Williams knelt in the closing prayer. “Dear Lord, I have given much in my life, 
but never for thy sake. I see that I must first give myself. Here Lord, in me thou 
seest a life that needs re-making, needs Jesus Christ. As a little child in spirit, 
just as I am, I come.” 

Only a simple little story, do you call this? Perhaps it is! But through the 
conversion and consecration of that one life that Christmas day, hundreds have been 
blessed. And the work of just such men as Ralph Williams in our cities today, is 
the work that God wants done all the time, until his Kingdom come and his will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven.—Condensed from The Christian, 

The World’s Need of Christ. The need and its satisfaction is told in the 
beautiful words of John 3.16. Dr. George Reith analyses it thus:— 

The origin of the provision for men is the love of God. The extent of that love 
is world-wide. The measure of it is the gift of his only-begotten Son. The 
freeness of that love as well as its all-embracing character, is suggested in the fact 
of the world’s indifference and enmity to God: no love from the world rising to 
God drew the love of God down to the world. There is the need of a Divine sal- 
vation—a perishing world, unable to help itself. There is the source of that 
salvation—the love of God. There is the method of salvation—the gift to men of 
the only-begotten Son. And there is the individual reception of this gift—faith in 
him. Lastly, there is the nature of this divine salvation—eternal life. 
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Our Outlook for 1925. Jesus comes to his own today: are we receiving him? 
The year 1925 is almost here. It cannot be a happy year unless we have received 
Jesus as the Word of God, the only-begotten Son, sent by the Father into the world 
to redeem us. Reverently we would offer the prayer of Frances Ridley Havergal: 


Another year of service, of witness for thy love, 
Another year of training for holier work above. 
Another year is dawning; dear Master, let it be 
On earth, or else in Heaven, another year for thee! 


A Prayer for Christmas Day. Lord, on this day we remember, with gratitude 
and wonder, how infinite wisdom and grace were compassed in the body of a little 
Child. We would fain follow him. We would bring to him the frankincense of 
our love, the gold of our service, the myrrh of our sacrifice. We bless thee for the 
happy memories of this day. We think gratefully of the hands and hearts which 
made Christmas joyous for us in the days long since ended. Give us grace that 
we may be kind to others as others have been kind to us. May divine love increase 
in all mankind, so that the angers and contentions, the envies and the jealousies 
of nations shall cease, until the love and peace of Christ shall rule all hearts, and 
war shall be no more. And especially we pray that Christ may be today the Guest 
in the lonely house, and the Strength and Comforter of the solitary spirit. Amen. 
—Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

For Discussion. 1. Ask yourselves, as I have often asked myself, what you 
would add to Christ that is not in his life, or what you would take away from 
Christ that would make you more sure that God was in him, spoke and wrought 
through him, that he was in very truth the supreme manifestation of the living 
God.—Dr. Henry Churchill King. 


2. The most imminent peril in our Christmastide is that of crowding out Christ. 
In our good wishes for “A Merry Christmas” the good will may be laden with a 
thought of merriment and absolutely devoid of any thought of Christ. The feast 
may be luxurious, while there is no chair for the principal Guest! He may be 
crowded out—Dr. Jowett. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
WHY CHRIST CAME TO EARTH 


Beginning the Lesson. How do I let you know about what I am thinking? 
Yes, by my words. What isa word? What do words do? Words reveal to others 
what the speaker thinks and feels—his mind and heart are revealed through his 
speech. Can we see God? “No man hath seen God at any time,” the last verse 
of the first part of our Bible text declares, but then it tells us how God has revealed 
himself to us: how? Jesus, the Son of God, has revealed his Father, and so John 
calls Jesus the Word. Jesus revealed God not only by what he said while here on 
earth, but also by what he did and by what he was. John tells us in this introduc- 
tion to his Gospel that Jesus was both God and man, both divine and human. 
What does the fourteenth verse tell us about him? 

The Meaning of the Word Incarnation. In old-fashioned flower gardens 
clusters of pinks are always found. And in florists’ windows one see the flowers 
of several colors which are descendants of those pinks. We call the florists’ prod- 
ucts carnations. Do you know what the word carnation means? It comes from a 
Latin word meaning flesh. Carnation means flesh-colored. The old-fashioned 
pinks are flesh-colored, the beautiful pink color of a little child’s flesh. 

Dr. F. W. Farrar suggests in one of his books that the name Carnation might 
help you to remember the long word Incarnation. “Take off the ‘in’ and you have 
left ‘carnation,’ the name of this flower. Put ‘in’ back again and you have 
‘Incarnation.’ What does this long word mean? Carnation, you know, means 
flesh, and Incarnation, then, means im the flesh. The Incarnation of Christ means 
his life here on earth in the flesh: that is, in the body. ‘“The Word was made 
flesh.” “Word” is one of the names the Bible uses for Christ. Christ came down 
from heaven and lived in a flesh body like yours. He came as a little child, with 
beautiful pink cheeks. ‘Carnation,’ a flesh-colored flower ; ‘Incarnation,’ the beauti- 
ful flesh-color, or body, in which Christ lived while on earth.” at, 

Why Christ Came to Earth. One day, years ago, the people living near 
Niagara Falls were startled by the cry: “Man in Niagara! Man in Niagara! 
So they all ran, thronging the Suspension Bridge, and crowding the cliffs hard by. 

Then some one cried out: “See; see, yonder—he is hanging on a rock!” pointing 
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as he spoke to a low waterwashed rock about sixty yards below the great falls on 
the American side. bs 

Then the question went through all the murmuring crowd: “Can we save him? 
Can we save him?” They got a long rope ladder and threw it over, but there were - 
some bushes growing out of a crevice down part way in the rocks, and as the rope 
ladder fell it got tangled in the bushes, and they could not loose it. 

Then they asked this other question, “Who will go down and clear the rope 
ladder and try to save that man?” It was a terrible thing to do. The man who 
dared to do it would do so at the greatest risk of his own life. 

At last a brave young man stepped forward and said, “T’ll go.” Carefully he 
climbed down the rope ladder to the bushes. With difficulty he got the ladder clear 
and then it fell near the imperiled man. The rope ladder swung and swayed, and 
below the young man were the dashing, boiling waters. One loose grasp, one mis- 
step, and nothing could save him. But he went slowly and steadily down and down. 

At last he reached the spot where the drenched, buffeted, weakened man was 
clinging. Holding with one hand firmly to the swaying ladder and putting one foot 
as firmly as he could upon the low rocks the waters were dashing over, with the 
other hand he took hold of the poor fellow, and, saying words of comfort to him, 
got him to take hold of the rope ladder and try to climb up to the cliffs above. 

So, painfully, laboriously, resting often to gain strength, the poor man climbed 
up, the brave helper below all the while steadying the ladder as best he could. At 
last he was in reach of the top, and strong arms, reaching over, seized him and 
lifted him into safety, amid the tears and shouts and eager joy of the multitude. 

And the brave helper who had gone down for him at so great a risk climbed 
safely to the summit too. 

I think the story is a good one for the Christmas time, because it tells, though 
i the dimmest and the poorest way, what our Lord Jesus has done for every one 
of us. 

He was the One who came down from Heaven to us, amid all the storm and 
danger and death of our sad sins. 

He came down to us. He did not stand, like the people on the cliffs, away off 
in the far heavens shouting to us to climb up. He was like the brave helper in the 
story: from the far heavens he himself came down to us. 

He is a great deal better to us, too, than this brave helper, good as he was to the 
poor man clinging for his life to the wet, treacherous rock. Our Lord Jesus does 
not simply bring the ladder of escape to us, but he gives us his own strength that 
we may have strength to climb. Nay, he does more than that, for really we have 
no strength. If we will only let him, with a deep trust, like the shepherd in his 
parable of the lost sheep he lays us on his own shoulder and carries us up. 

So our Lord Jesus is the One who comes to us; and if we will have it so, there 
is not one of us who may not be saved because he came. 

And the Christmas time is the time when we think of the fact and of the way of 
his coming to us.—Condensed from a Sermon by Dr. Wayland Hoyt, quoted in 
Holy-Days and Holidays. 

Our Gift to the Christ Child. 

O, Little Lord, O Little King, 

With men and angels worshipping, 

What gift is there that I could bring! 

(The angels turned their eyes on me; 

The Shepherd looked surprise on me; 

The King flung cold surmise on me!) 

“Give gifts,” he said (and looked no blame!) 

“Not unto me, but in my name; 

Tell some one why it was I came.”—Laura Spencer Porter, 
in The Woman’s Home Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Christmas is the season for kindling, not 
merely the fire of hospitality in the hall, but the genial flame of charity in the 
heart—Washington Irving. 

“We best keep Christmas when we accept the blessings which Christ brings to 
our hearts, and when sharing these blessings we try to make it a happy time for 
some less fortunate than ourselves.” 

Let me take the Christ-Child to my heart, that henceforth I may live as he lived, 
love as he loved, and following in his footsteps bring help to the needy, courage to 
the weak, comfort to the sorrowing, and hope to the lost—Margaret Slattery. 


Lesson XIIJI—DecempBrr 28 


REVIEW: CENTRAL PERIOD OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY 


GOLDEN TEXT: He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. John 14.9 
DEVOTIONAL READING Matthew 25.31-36 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
CENTRAL PERIOD OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS 
LESSONS ON JESUS’S CENTRAL YEAR 


Lesson I. Jesus called unto himself twelve disciples: Peter and Andrew, James 
and John, Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, James the son of 
Alpheus and Thaddzeus, Simon the Canaanean and Judas. “Ye did not choose me,” 
said Jesus to them afterward, “but I chose you, and appointed you, that ye should 
go and bear fruit.” They were to company with Jesus to learn three supreme 
things: to hear what Jesus said, or to master his teachings; to see what Jesus did, 
or to become familiar with his program; to learn what Jesus is, or to become 
acquainted with himself. This knowledge must bear fruit in their threefold mis- 
sion: “to proclaim and interpret the Master’s teaching to the world; to continue 
and fulfill the Master’s purpose in the world; to reveal the Master’s character to 
the world. The training of The Twelve was a part of the plan for the saving of 
the world. The Master gave them the ‘lion’s share’ of his attention, but not for 
their sakes. He gave them more than half his teaching, the best of his energy, and 
the most of his time. These were not more important than the others, any more 
than we are. They were only important for the others. He would have been glad 
to have better men. He would still be glad. But he was glad to have such as they 
were and he is glad to have such as we are. They were not a glorious company 
when they came to him. They were not much more than an average group, in 
spite of the two or three conspicuous ones, but as Whittier says: 


‘They touched his garment’s fold, and soon 
The Heavenly Alchemist transformed their very dust to gold.’ 


They went with him, they stayed with him, they learned of him. Long afterwards 
‘men took knowledge of them that they had been with him’.” 

Lesson II. Foremost in the mind of Jesus were always the things of God, and 
foremost would he have them in the minds of the disciples, therefore the first three 
petitions of the prayer he taught them put God first; they are all concerned with 
his honor and glory; they refer to him, his kingdom, his will. The last three 
petitions put ourselves first, and refer to our needs, debts, temptations. Let this 
be how you pray (Moffatt’s translation): Our Father in heaven, thy name be 
revered, thy reign begin, thy will be done on earth as in heaven! Give us today 
our bread for the morrow, and forgive us our debts as we ourselves have forgiven 
our debtors, and lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil. 

Lesson III. The central truth of the Parable of the Sower which Jesus taught 
his disciples, is that just as the same seed in the different kinds of soil yields no 
fruit or different rates of increase, so the same word of God listened to by different 
kinds of hearts makes no impression or is productive of good in varying degrees. 
How are you receiving the word of God? Is there danger of your heart becoming 
too indifferent, or too shallow, or too occupied? Or why should you be as the 
ground that yields only threefold? Why should you not bear much fruit? Ask 
yourself Lowell’s question: 


“T gave thee of my seed to sow, 
Bringest thou me my hundredfold?” 
Can I look up with face aglow, 
And answer, ‘Father, here is gold?” 


Lesson IV. It was a great experience which the disciples had when they were 
in a boat during a storm on the Sea of Galilee. The boat had been tossing about 
for some time before the disciples in their fear aroused Jesus, who was calmly 
asleep through it all. They thought they could manage alone, without him. What 
if they had not seen their mistake in time? Are we trying to manage our life boats 
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ourselves, trying to get along without the guiding hand and power of Jesus Christ. 
What if we fail to realize our mistake? 


“Jesus, Savior, pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea! 

Unknown waves before me roll, . 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal; 

Chart and compass come from thee! 

Jesus, Savior, pilot me.” 


Lesson V. Were we asked to name that page of all the literature of all the 
world since time began which had kindled in despairing hearts of men the most 
effectual belief in the possibility and efficacy of repentance, would any one hesitate, 
asks Dr. Farrar, to name the Parable of the Prodigal Son? This is the parable 
of the Divine Fatherhood; it is “the Master’s dramatic way of saying, God is love.” 

John B. Gough used to tell how an ignorant Bible-reader would gather a rough 
crowd about him, and with open Bible in hand would begin his talk in this way: 
“Fellers, I’ve got a Book here that tells the strangest story what ever you heard. 
It’s about a cove that got all the money the old man could give him, and then run 
away.” Then he pictured to them the Prodigal Son as a youth from a respectable 
London family throwing away his opportunities, leaving his home, spending his 
time in gin-shops and gambling-dens. When he had described the youth’s misery 
in words his hearers could well comprehend, and then had brought him at last, 
penitent, to his father’s arms, “right on the door-step of his home,” uncouth men 
and women sobbed aloud. 

We may not have transgressed the commandments. Riotous living may have 
had for us no lure. But we may be guilty, none the less, of squandering our 
portion—youth, talents, education, time, opportunities, life. If we are using these 
only for self-gratification, have we not gathered them together and gone into a 
far country, away from our Heavenly Father, the giver of them all? 

Lesson VI. In Jesus’s attitude toward a crowd we see the greatness of his 
heart. Again and again we read of his having compassion upon the multitude: to 
him they were always as sheep without a shepherd, and no matter how weary he 
was nor how important the teaching interrupted, he always gladly turned to them. 
Rest seemed imperative and freedom for counsel necessary when Jesus went with 
his disciples to a desert place apart, but when the crowd appeared he did not com- 
plain of the interruption: a crowd was ever to him an opportunity. 

The miracle of feeding the five thousand is told by all the Evangelists, but John 
alone gives its true meaning. The multitude followed him to Capernaum and there 
he said to them: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw 
signs, but because ye ate of the loaves and were filled. Work not for the food 
that perisheth, but for the food which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son 
of man shall give unto you. I am the Bread of Life.” 

Lesson VII. When, in the neighborhood of Czsarea Philippi, Jesus asked his 
disciples, “Who say ye that I am?” the climax of his ministry was reached, and 
in Peter’s answer, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” he had the 
assurance that his goal had been attained. “No general ever knew more clearly 
what he meant to accomplish by a season’s campaign,” says Dr. Stifler in The 
Fighting Saint, “than did Jesus in the short time of his ministry. He had steadily 
educated these men up to this point. First he called them, attracted them, won 
their confidence and willingness. Then he put before them an ideal—the Sermon on 
the Mount. This he followed up with the demonstration of his own life and 
powers. Next he sent them out to preach, to try it for themselves. Last of all he 
called them aside and said, ‘Now, who am I?’ and they knew him. After this he 
Ae es thing remaining to do, which he accomplished when he said, ‘It is 

nished’. 

What is Jesus Christ to you? A name? Your Master? What acts of obedience 
to what you understand to be his will have you done this year? Of what sympathy 
with his aims have you given proof? What share in his work have you had this 
year? If there has been no doing of his words, no manifested sympathy with the 
things of the kingdom, what proof can there be that he is the Lord to you? 

Lesson VIII. As Dr. Maclaren, says, faint foreshadowings of the Spirit's 
power to light up the face with unearthly beauty of holiness are not unknown 
among us. And it may be that the glory which always shone in the depth of 
Jesus’s perfectly holy Manhood rose, as it were, to the surface for that one time 
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Se CED a witness of what he really was, a prophecy of what humanity may 

~The: Transfiguration was the preparation of Christ for his Exodus. On the 
mountain he laid himself like another Isaac on the altar, and he knew that the 
sacrifice would be demanded. The very glory of the event contains a hint of the 
struggle which had been going on in his mind. Jesus was no impassive hero of a 
romantic history: he was a Soul in the agony of a momentous spiritual transac- 
tion. As he was praying about the Passion, he entered into the ecstasy of oneness 
with the heavenly Father: in the heart of Jesus all the holy resolutions of a lifetime 
were encouraged and strengthened, as the fashion of his countenance became 
changed.” 

“T tell you, we can all be transfigured,” thus Dr. Jowett challenges us, “and in 
our own homes where people know us best they will see the radiance.” 

_ Lesson IX. A lawyer asked Jesus a hard question, as he supposed, a test ques- 
tion. What was it? With his customary skill, Jesus made the lawyer answer his 
own question. How did he answer it? “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” “Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt 
live,” said Jesus. When the lawyer saw himself vanquished he wished to justify 
himself and asked, “And who is my neighbor?” The Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan was Jesus’s reply to him. : 

The priest and the Levite came to the place where the wounded traveller lay, 
looked on the sufferer, probably pitied him, but passed by on the other side. It 
was the Samaritan whose emotion led to motion, who went to the man’s aid. A 
good neighbor is always alive to the opportunity of doing good. The one we can 
help is the one to whom we must be a good neighbor. 

At Queen Victoria’s Jubilee a dinner was given to the officers who served in the 
Crimean War. They were asked to write the name of the one whose services in 
that war would longest be remembered, and each one wrote the name of Florence 
Nightingale. “To what sect did she belong?” some one inquired of a clergyman 
present. “To a sect which unfortunately is a rare one—the sect of the Good 
Samaritan.” Shall we not make it less rare? Shall we not go and do likewise? 

Lesson X. “Whether this man meets the requirements of your theological con- 
ceptions, I know not,” said the man to whom Jesus had given sight, when he was 
being badgered by the Pharisees who had now become openly hostile to Jesus. 
“But one thing I do know,” continued the man, “that whereas I was once blind, 
now I see.” Jesus’s comment was that he brought sight to those who, like this 
man, realized their need of him, and increased the blindness of those who, like the 
Pharisees, believed not in him nor in their need of a Messiah. “I am the Light 
of the world,” Jesus declared: “he that followeth me shall not walk in the dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” What sayest thou of him, in that he opened 
thine eyes? 

Lesson XI. The raising of Lazarus has been called Christ’s crowning miracle. 
It was deliberately planned for four days before it was accomplished. The events 
connected with no other miracle are so vividly told; no other miracle shows so 
fully Christ’s tenderness and sympathy. It is the last before the miracle of his 
own resurrection, and with the exception of that greatest of all miracles, it is the 
climax of all the signs which John told to prove that “Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye may have life in his name.” 

Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 

Raised up to life, then only for a season 

Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again —Longfellow. 


A REVIEW BY MEANS OF ALLUSIONS 
Explain the Biblical allusion in each of the following quotations: they refer to 
both Quarters upon the Life of Christ :— 
O thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray !—Montgomery. 
And this voice which came from heaven we heard when we were with him on 
the holy mount.—Peter. ios 
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How do I know he’s the Christ of God? 
I was blind and men trampled on me; 
“Have pity!” I cried; and he touched my eyes— 
“Be opened,” he said; and I see !—Burdette. 
Men followed where the Highest led 
For common gifts of daily bread, 
And gross of ear, of vision dim, | San 
Owned not the godlike power of him—Whittier. j 
“The gift which lay dormant was dedicated to the Master’s use, and it expanded 
more than a hundredfold.” 
“And, Oh, when the whirlwind of passion is raging 
When sin in our hearts in wild warfare is waging, 
Then send down thy grace, thy redeemed to cherish, 
Rebuke the destroyer, save, Lord or we perish.” 
The zeal for truth and righteousness and goodness everywhere does not seize 
hold of men with the vigor which may be described, in the Bible phrase, as a zeal 
that eats one up.—Cole. 


She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave; , 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave-—Mrs. Browning. 
Let any forlorn creature happen along that looked as if it hadn’t a friend in 
the world, and Aunt Malvina was for taking it in, putting the best robe upon it, 
and giving it the best bit in the cupboard—tTreple. 


“In warring Germany I found professors spreading the idea that Germany is the 
rock selected by the Almighty God upon which to build his Empire.” 


Like Thorwaldsen, who gave as his birthplace the sea and also the city of Rome, 
where he began his artistic career, the Irish evangelist Summerville, when asked 
by Dr. Tyng where he was born, replied, “In Dublin and in Liverpool.” “How 
can that be?” asked Dr. Tyng. “Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest not 
these things?” returned the evangelist. 


Out goes the sermon from the Jerusalem of the pulpit to the Jericho of the pews, 
and falls among thieves—the brigands of restlessness and distraction and somno- 
lence—Dean Hodges. 

Grave Lincoln came, strong-handed, from afar— 

The mighty Homer of the lyre of war! 

’Twas he who bade the raging tempest cease, 

Wrenched from his strings the harmony of peace.—Dunbar. 

Life, happiness, this world’s glory, were the things which were shown us, and 
we fell down and worshipped him who answered us that he had power to give us 
all these.—JO6rgensen. 


The Missionary Union of America once prepared spices and oils for the em- 
balming of the work in Telugu. Where they prophesied death, there has been 
aoe life, and the joy of their disappointed belief has filled all Christendom. 
—Dixon. 

Lazarus left his charnel-cave 
And home to Mary’s house returned.—Tennyson. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where was Bethany? 2. Bethpage? 3. Read the account of the Triumphal 
Entry in all four Gospels. 4. What two reasons were there for the presence of 
the multitude at this time? (Jn. 12.12, 17, 18.) 5. On what day of the week was 
the Triumphal Entry? 6. How many days before the crucifixion? 7. Read Psalm 
118. 8. Why did Jesus refuse the homage of the people after the feeding of the 
five thousand? 9. Why did he accept it on entering Jerusalem? 10. What does verse 
40 mean? 11, Why did Jesus weep over the city? 12. How did the popular 
enthusiasm for Jesus hasten his death? 13. A few days later, what was it that 
ne Saute shouted in ae to Jesus? (Lk. 23.21-23.) 14. What did the 

riumphal Entry mean to Jesus? 15. To the disciples? 16. 

17. To the scribes and Pharisees? : 7 a hee 


Note. Do you care to send this volume to a missionary in the Philippines, where 
these lessons are studied next year? For an address, see page 382. 
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